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THE    ENFORCEMENT    OF   LAW. 

The  question  at  issue  in  New  York  city  just  at  present  is  much 
more  important  than  the  question  of  a  more  or  less  liberal  Sunday 
excise  law.  The  question  is  as  to  whether  public  officials  are  to 
be  true  to  their  oaths  of  office,  and  see  that  the  law  is  administered  in 
good  faith.  The  Police  Board  stands  squarely  in  favor  of  the  honest 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Our  opponents  of  every  grade  and  of  every 
shade  of  political  belief  take  the  position  that  government  officials, 
who  have  sworn  to  enforce  the  law,  shall  violate  their  oaths  whenever 
they  think  it  will  please  a  sufficient  number  of  the  public  to  make 
the  violation  worth  while.  It  seems  almost  incredibje  that  in  such  a 
controversy  it  should  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  state  in  precise 
terms  both  propositions.  Yet  it  evidently  is  necessary.  Not  only 
have  the  wealthy  brewers  and  liquor-sellers,  whose  illegal  business 
was  interfered  with,  venomously  attacked  the  Commissioners  for 
enforcing  the  law ;  but  they  have  been  joined  by  the  major  portion 
of  the  New  York  press  and  by  the  very  large  mass  of  voters  who  put 
the  gratification  of  appetite  above  all  law.  These  men  have  not 
dared  to  meet  the  issue  squarely  and  fairly.  They  have  tried  to 
befog  it  and  to  raise  false  issues.  They  have  especially  sought  to 
change  the  fight  from  the  simple  principle  of  the  enforcement  of  law 
into  a  contest  as  to  the  extent  of  the  restrictions  which  should  prop- 
erly be  placed  on  the  sale  of  liquors.  They  do  not  deny  that  we 
have  enforced  the  law  with  fairness  and  impartiality,  but  they  insist 
that  we  ought  to  connive  at  law-breaking. 
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2  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW. 

Very  many  friends  of  the  reform  movement,  and  very  many  poli- 
ticians of  the  party  to  which  I  belong,  have  become  frightened  at  the 
issue  thus  raised ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  machine  leaders  of  the 
Democracy  profess  to  be  exultant  at  it,  and  to  see  in  it  a  chance  for 
securing  their  own  return  to  power.  Senator  Hill  and  Tammany  in 
particular  have  loudly  welcomed  the  contest.  On  the  other  hand 
certain  Bepublican  politicians,  and  certain  Bepublican  newspapers, 
have  contended  that  our  action  in  honestly  doing  our  duty  as  public 
officers  of  the  municipality  of  New  York  will  jeopardize  the  success 
of  the  Eepublican  party,  with  which  I,  the  President  of  the  Board, 
am  identified.  The  implication  is  that  for  the  sake  of  the  Bepublican 
party,  a  party  of  which  I  am  a  very  earnest  member,  I  should  violate 
my  oath  of  office  and  connive  at  law-breaking.  To  this  I  can  only 
answer  that  I  am  far  too  good  a  Eepublican  to  be  willing  to  believe 
that  the  honest  enforcement  of  law  by  a  Bepublican  can  redound  to 
the  discredit  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs.  This  applies  as  much 
to  the  weak-kneed  municipal  reformers  who  fear  that  we  have  hurt 
the  cause  of  municipal  reform,  as  it  does  to  the  Bepublicans.  I  am 
not  an  impractical  theorist;  I  am  a  practical  politician.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  practical  politics  and  foul  politics  are  necessarily 
synonymous  terms.  I  never  expect  to  get  absolute  perfection ;  and 
I  have  small  sympathy  with  those  people  who  are  always  destroy- 
ing good  men  and  good  causes  because  they  are  not  the  best  of 
all  possible  men  and  all  possible  causes;  but  on  a  naked  issue  of 
right  and  wrong,  such  as  the  performance  or  non-performance  of 
one's  official  duty,  it  is  not  possible  to  compromise.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  we  present  Commissioners  feel,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  vrith  Bepublicanism  or  Democracy  in  the  administration 
of  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Personally,  I  think 
I  can  best  serve  the  Bepublican  party  by  taking  the  police  force 
absolutely  out  of  politics.  Our  duty  is  to  preserve  order,  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property,  to  arrest  criminals,  and  to  secure  honest  elec- 
tions. In  striving  to  attain  these  ends  we  recognize  no  party ;  we 
pay  no  heed  to  any  man's  political  predilections,  whether  he  is  within 
or  without  the  police  force.  In  the  past,  "  politics, "  in  the  base 
sense  of  the  term,  has  been  the  curse  of  the  police  force  of  New 
York;  and  the  present  Board  has  done  away  with  such  politics. 

The  position  of  Senator  Hill  and  the  Tammany  leaders,  when  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  terms,  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  conviction 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  be  honest.    They  believe  that  advocacy  of  law- 
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breakiDg  is  a  good  card  before  the  people.  As  one  of  their  newspapers 
frankly  put  it,  the  machine  Democratic  leaders  intend  to  bid  for  the 
support  of  the  voters  on  the  ground  that  their  party  "  will  not  enforce 
laws"  which  are  distasteful  to  any  considerable  section  of  the  public. 
Senator  Hill  declaims  against  the  Board  because  it  honestly  enforces 
the  law  which  was  put  on  the  statute-book  but  three  years  ago  by  his 
legislature  and  his  governor  (for  he  owned  them  both).  This  is  of 
course  a  mere  frank  avowal  that  Senator  Hill  and  the  Democratic 
leaders  who  think  with  him  believe  that  a  majority  in  the  State  can 
be  built  up  out  of  the  combined  votes  of  the  dishonest  men,  the  stupid 
men,  the  timid  weaklings,  and  the  men  who  put  appetite  above  princi- 
ple,— who  declare,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  their  god  is 
their  belly,  and  who  rank  every  consideration  of  honor,  justice,  and 
public  morality  below  the  gratification  of  their  desire  to  drink  beer  at 
times  when  it  is  prohibited  by  law. 

When  such  are  the  fears  of  our  friends  and  the  hopes  of  our 
foes,  it  is  worth  while  briefly  to  state  exactly  what  the  condition  of 
affairs  was  when  the  present  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  in  New 
York  took  oflBce,  and  what  that  course  of  conduct  was  which  has 
caused  such  violent  excitement.  The  task  is  simple.  On  entering 
office  we  found, — what  indeed  had  long  been  a  matter  of  common 
notoriety, — that  various  laws,  and  notably  the  excise  law,  were 
enforced  rigidly  against  people  who  had  no  political  pull,  but  were 
not  enforced  at  all  against  the  men  who  had  a  political  pull,  or  who 
possessed  sufficient  means  to  buy  off  the  high  officials  who  controlled, 
or  had  influence  in,  the  Police  Department.  All  that  we  did  was  to 
enforce  these  laws,  not  against  some  wrong-doers,  but  honestly  and 
impartially  against  all  wrong-doers.  We  did  not  resurrect  dead  laws ; 
we  did  not  start  a  crusade  to  enforce  blue  laws.  All  that  we  did  was 
to  take  a  law  which  was  very  much  alive,  but  which  had  been  used 
only  for  purposes  of  blackmail,  and  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  black- 
mail feature  by  enforcing  it  equitably  as  regards  all  persons.  Looked 
at  soberly,  this  scarcely  seems  a  revolutionary  proceeding;  and  still 
less  does  it  seem  like  one  which  needs  an  elaborate  justification. 

In  an  authorized  interview  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Smith,  the  editor  of 
the  "Wine  and  Spirit  Gazette,"  the  position  of  the  former  Police 
Board — and  of  Senator  Hill  and  his  political  allies  as  well — toward 
the  enforcement  of  the  excise  law  has  been  set  forth  with  such 
clearness  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it.  Mr.  Smith's  state- 
ment  appeared   on  July  18  last.     No  attempt  whatever  has  been 
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made  to  controvert  its  truth,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  absolute. 
What  makes  it  all  the  more  important  is  that  it  was  evidently  made, 
not  at  all  as  an  attack  upon  the  persons  implicated,  but  as  a  mere 
statement  of  fact  to  explain  certain  actions  of  the  liquor-sellers  in  the 
past.     The  interview  runs  in  part  as  follows : 

**  Governor  Flower,  as  well  as  the  Legislature  of  1892,  was  elected  upon  dis- 
tinct pledges  that  relief  would  be  giTen  by  the  Democratic  party  to  the  liquor- 
dealers,  especially  of  the  cities  of  the  State.  In  accordance  with  this  promise 
a  Sunday-opening  clause  was  inserted  in  the  excise  bill  of  1892.  GoTemor 
Flower  then  said  that  he  could  not  approve  the  Sunday -opening  clause ;  where- 
upon the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  which  had  charge  of  the  bill,  struck  the 
Sunday-opening  clause  out.  After  Governor  Hill  had  been  elected  for  the  second 
term  I  had  several  interviews  with  him  on  that  very  subject.  He  told  me,  'Do 
you  know,  I  am  the  friend  of  the  liquor-dealers  and  will  go  to  almost  any  length 
to  help  them  and  give  them  relief ;  but  do  not  ask  me  to  recommend  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  passage  of  the  law  opening  the  saloons  on  Sunday.  I  cannot  do  it,  for 
it  will  ruin  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State. '  He  gave  the  same  interview  to 
various  members  of  the  State  Liquor  Dealers*  Association,  w)io  waited  upon  him 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  relief  from  the  blackmail  of  the  police,  stating  that 
the  lack  of  having  the  Sunday  question  properly  regulated  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble.  Blackmail  had  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  and  had 
become  so  oppressive  to  the  liquor-dealers  themselves,  that  they  communicated 
first  with  Governor  Hill  and  then  with  Mr.  Croker.  The' Wine  and  Spirit  Ga- 
zette' had  taken  up  the  subject  because  of  gross  discrimination  made  by  the  po- 
lice in  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday-closing  law.  The  paper  again  and  again 
called  upon  the  Police  Ck)mmissioners  to  either  uniformly  enforce  the  law  or  uni- 
formly disregard  it.  A  committee  of  the  Central  Association  of  Liquor  Dealers 
of  this  city  then  took  up  the  matter  and  called  upon  Police  Commissioner  Mar- 
tin. An  agreement  was  then  made  between  the  leaders  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the 
liquor -dealers,  according  to  which  the  monthly  blackmail  paid  to  the  police  should 
be  discontinued  in  return  for  political  support.  In  other  words,  the  retail  dealers 
should  bind  themselves  to  solidly  support  the  Tammany  ticket  in  considera- 
tion of  the  discontinuance  of  the  monthly  blackmail  by  the  police.  This  agree- 
ment was  carried  out.  Now  what  was  the  consequence?  If  the  liquor-dealer, 
after  the  monthly  blackmail  ceased,  showed  any  signs  of  independence,  the  Tam- 
many Hall  district  leader  would  give  the  tip  to  the  police  captain,  and  that  man 
woiild  be  pulled  and  arrested  on  the  following  Sunday.** 

Continuing,  Mr.  Smith  inveighs  against  the  law,  but  says: — 

''The  Police  Commissioners  [tlie  present  Police  Commissioners]  are  hon- 
estly endeavoring  to  have  the  law  impartially  carried  out.  They  are  no  re- 
specters of  persons.  And  our  information  from  all  classes  of  liquor-dealers  is 
that  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  influential  and  the  uninfluential,  are  required 
equally  to  obey  the  law." 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  portion  of  the  interview  which  I 
have  italicized  above.  It  shows  conclusively  that  the  Sunday-closing 
feature  was  deliberately  left  in  by  Senator  Hill  and  his  aides  because 
they  did  not  believe  they  could  afford  to  strike  it  out.     It  is  idle 
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to  talk  of  a  provision  thus  embodied  in  statute  law  as  being  a  dead 
letter.  Still  more  idle  is  it  to  talk  of  a  law  as  *'  antiquated"  when 
it  was  enacted  only  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Smith's  statement  shows  moreover  that  Tammany  heartily 
approved  of  keeping  the  law  in  its  present  condition  because,  by  so 
doing,  they  kept  a  sword  suspended  over  the  neck  of  every  re- 
calcitrant saloon-keeper.  The  law  was  never  dead  at  all.  It  was 
very  much  alive.  We  revived  it  only  in  the  sense  that  we  revived 
the  forgotten, habit  of  administering  it  with  decency  and  impartiality. 

To  show  the  nonsense  of  the  talk  that  it  was  obsolete  or  a  dead 
letter,  I  call  attention  to  the  following  figures.  In  the  year  1893, 
4,063  arrests  were  made  in  New  York  city  for  violation  of  the  excise 
law  on  Sunday.  This  represented  a  falling  oS  from  previous  years. 
In  1888,  for  instance,  the  arrests  had  numbered  6,830.  In  1894,  the 
year  before  we  took  office,  when  the  Tammany  Board  still  had  abso- 
lute power,  the  arrests  rose  to  8,464.  On  Sunday,  September  30  of 
that  year,  they  numbered  233;  on  October  14,  230;  on  the  follow- 
ing January  13,  they  rose  to  254.  During  the  time  that  the  present 
Board  has  been  enforcing  the  law  the  top  number  of  arrests  which 
we  have  reached  was  but  223,  a  much  smaller  number  than  was 
reached  again  and  again  under  the  old  regime.  Nevertheless  by 
our  arrests  we  actually  closed  the  saloons,  for  we  arrested  men  indis- 
criminately, and  indee^d  paid  particular  attention  to  the  worst  offend- 
ers,— the  rich  saloon-keepers  with  a  pull;  whereas  under  the  old 
system  the  worst  men  were  never  touched  at  all,  and  all  of  them 
understood  well  that  any  display  of  energy  by  the  police  was  merely 
spasmodic  and  done  with  some  special  purpose ;  so  that  always,  after 
one  or  two  dry  Sundays,  affairs  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  their 
former  condition.  The  real  difference,  the  immense,  the  immeasurable 
difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  methods  of  enforcing  the  law,  is 
not  one  of  severity,  but  of  honesty.  The  old  Tammany  Board  was  as 
ruthless  in  closing  the  saloons  where  the  owners  had  no  pull,  as  we  are 
in  closing  all  saloons  whether  the  owners  have  or  have  not  a  pull. 

The  corrupt  and  partial  enforcement  of  the  law  under  Tammany 
turned  it  into  a  gigantic  implement  for  blackmailing  a  portion  of  the 
liquor-sellers,  and  for  the  wholesale  corruption  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  high  Tammany  officials,  and  the  police  captains  and 
patrolmen,  blackmailed  and  bullied  the  small  liquor-sellers  without  a 
pull  and  turned  them  into  abject  slaves  of  Tammany  Hall.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wealthy  and  politically  influential  liquor-sellers 
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absolutely  controlled  the  police,  and  made  or  marred  captains, 
sergeants,  and  patrolmen  at  their  pleasure.  Many  causes  have  tended 
to  corrupt  the  police  administration  of  New  York,  but  no  one  cause 
was  so  potent  as  this. 

In  the  foregoing  interview  the  really  startling  feature  is  the  matter- 
of-fact  way  in  which  Mr.  Smith  records  his  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Police  Board,  and  the  agreement  by  which  the  system  of 
blackmail  was  commuted  in  view  of  faithful  political  service  to  be 
hereafter  tendered  to  Tammany  Hall.  It  is  hard  seriously  to  discuss 
the  arguments  of  people  who  wish  us  to  stop  enforcing  the  law,  when 
they  must  know,  if  they  are  capable  of  thinking  and  willing  to  think, 
that  only  by  the  rigid  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  law  is  it  pos- 
sible to  cut  out  from  the  body  politic  this  festering  sore  of  political 
corruption.  It  was  not  a  case  for  the  use  of  salves  and  ointments. 
There  was  need  of  merciless  use  of  the  knife. 

When  we  entered  office  the  law  was  really  enforced  at  the  will  of 
the  police  officials.  In  some  precincts  most  of  the  saloons  were 
closed ;  in  others  almost  all  were  open.  In  general,  the  poor  man 
without  political  influence  and  without  money  had  to  shut  up,  while 
his  rich  rival  who  possessed  a  "  pull"  was  never  molested.  Half  of 
the  liquor-sellers  were  allowed  to  violate  the  law.  Half  of  them 
were  not  allowed  to  violate  it.  Under  the  circumstances  we  had  one 
of  two  courses  to  follow.  We  could  either  instruct  the  police  to 
allow  all  the  saloon-keepers  to  become  law-breakers,  or  else  we  could 
instruct  them  to  stop  all  law-breaking.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  latter  course  was  the  only  one  possible  to  officials  who  had  respect 
for  their  oaths  of  office. 

The  clamor  that  followed  our  action  was  deafening ;  and  it  was  also 
rather  amusing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  we  had  done  was  to  per- 
form our  obvious  duty.  At  the  outset  the  one  invariable  statement 
with  which  we  were  met  was  that  we  could  not  enforce  the  law.  A 
hundred — aye,  a  thousand — times  we  were  told  by  big  politicians,  by 
newspapers,  by  private  individuals,  that  the  excise  law  could  not  be 
enforced;  that  Mayor  Hewitt  had  tried  it  and  failed;  that  Superin- 
tendent Byrnes  had  tried  it  and  failed ;  that  nobody  could  succeed  in 
such  a  task.  Well,  the  answer  is  simple.  We  have  enforced  the 
law,  so  far.  It  is  very  badly  drawn,  so  as  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  of  enforcement ;  and  some  of  the  officials  outside  the  Police 
Department  hamper  instead  of  aiding  the  police  in  their  efforts  to 
enforce  it.     However,  we  understand  well  that  we  must  do  the  best 
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we  can  with  the  tools  actually  at  hand,  if  we  cannot  have  the  tools 
we  wish.  We  cannot  stop  all  illegal  drinking  on  Sunday,  any  more 
than  we  can  stop  all  theft;  but  so  far  we  have  succeeded  in  securing 
a  substantial  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  next  move  of  our  opponents  was  to  adopt  the  opposite  tack, 
and  to  shriek  that,  in  devoting  our  attention  to  enforcing  the  excise 
Law,  we  were  neglecting  all  other  laws;  and  that  in  consequence 
crime  was  on  the  increase.  We  met  this  by  publishing  the  compara- 
tive statistics  of  the  felonies  committed,  and  of  the  felons  arrested, 
under  our  administration  and  under  the  previous  administration. 
These  showed  that  for  a  like  period  of  time  about  one  felony  less  a 
day  occurred  under  our  administration,  while  the  number  of  arrests  for 
felonies  increased  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  a  day.  During  our  term 
of  service  fewer  crimes  were  committed  and  more  criminals  were 
arrested.  In  the  Sunday  arrests  for  intoxication,  and  for  disorderly 
conduct  resulting  from  intoxication,  the  difference  was  more  striking. 
Thus  in  the  four  Sundays  of  April,  1895,  the  last  month  of  the  old 
regime^  there  were  341  arrests  on  charges  of  intoxication  and  of  being 
drunk  and  disorderly.  For  the  four  Sundays  beginning  with  June 
30, — ^the  first  day  that  we  were  able  to  rigidly  enforce  our  policy  of 
closing  the  saloons, — the  corresponding  number  of  arrests  was  but  196. 
We  put  a  stop  to  nearly  half  the  violent  drunkenness  of  the  city. 

The  next  argument  advanced  was  that  Americans  of  German 
origin  demanded  beer  on  Sundays,  and  that  the  popular  sentiment 
was  with  them  and  must  be  heeded.  To  this  we  could  only  answer 
that  we  recognized  popular  sentiment  only  when  embodied  in  law. 
To  their  discredit  be  it  said,  many  men,  who  were  themselves  public 
officials,  actually  advocated  our  conniving  at  the  violation  of  the  law 
on  this  ground, — of  the  alleged  hostility  of  local  sentiment.  They 
took  the  view  that  as  the  law  was  passed  by  the  State,  for  the  entire 
State  including  the  city,  and  was  not  (as  they  contended)  upheld 
by  public  sentiment  in  the  city,  the  officers  of  the  law  who  are  sworn 
to  enforce  it  should  connive  at  its  violation.  Such  reasoning  would 
justify  any  community  in  ignoring  any  law  to  which  it  objected. 
The  income-tax  law  was  passed  through  Congress  by  the  votes  of 
the  Southerners  and  Westerners,  but  it  was  collected  (prior  to  the 
time  it  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional)  mainly  in  the  Northeast. 
Any  argument  which  would  justify  us  in  refusing  to  obey  the  excise 
law  in  New  York  would  justify  the  whole  Northeast  in  refu  ring  to 
obey  the  income-tax  law. 
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The  spirit  shown  by  the  men  and  the  newspapers  who  denounce 
us  for  enforcing  the  law  is  simply  one  manifestation  of  the  feeling 
which  brings  about  and  is  responsible  for  lynchings,  and  for  all  the 
varieties  of  Whitecap  outrages.  The  men  who  head  a  lynching 
party,  and  the  officers  who  fail  to  protect  criminals  threatened  with 
lynching,  always  advance,  as  their  excuse,  that  public  sentiment 
Sanctions  their  action.  The  chief  offenders  often  insist  that  they 
have  taken  such  summary  action  because  they  fear  lest  the  law  be 
not  enforced  against  the  offender.  In  other  words,  they  put  public 
sentiment  ahead  of  law  in  the  first  place;  and  in  the  second  they 
offer,  as  a  partial  excuse  for  so  doing,  the  fact  that  too  often  laws  are 
not  enforced  by  the  men  elected  or  appointed  to  enforce  them.  The 
only  possible  outcome  of  such  an  attitude  is  lawlessness,  which 
gradually  grows  until  it  becomes  mere  anarchy.  The  one  all -impor- 
tant element  in  good  citizenship  in  our  country  is  obedience  to  law. 
The  greatest  crimes  that  can  be  committed  against  our  government 
are  to  put  on  the  statute  books,  or  to  allow  to  remain  there,  laws  that 
are  not  meant  to  be  enforced,  and  to  fail  to  enforce  the  laws  that  exist. 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  in  a  recent  article,  has  put  this  in  words  so 
excellent  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them : 

"That  laws  are  made  to  break,  not  to  obey,  is  a  fact  of  which  the  street  takes 
early  notice,  and  shapes  its  conduct  accordingly.  Respect  for  the  law  is  not 
going  to  spring  from  disregard  of  it.  The  boy  who  smokes  his  cigarette  openly 
in  defiance  of  one  law,  carries  the  growler  early  and  late  on  week-days  in  defiance 
of  another,  and  on  Sunday  of  a  third ;  observes  fourteen  saloons  clustering  about 
the  door  of  his  school  in  contempt  of  a  fourth  which  expressly  forbids  their 
being  there ;  plays  hookey  secure  from  arrest  because  nobody  thinks  of  enforcing 
the  compulsory  education  law ;  or  slaves  in  the  sweat-shop  under  a  perjured  age- 
certificate  bought  for  a  quarter  of  a  perjured  notary ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
long  register,  while  a  shoal  of  offensive  ordinances  prohibit  him  from  flying  a 
kite,  tossing  a  ball,  or  romping  on  the  grass,  where  there  is  any, — cannot  be 
expected  to  grow  up  with  a  very  exalted  idea  of  law  and  order.  The  indifference 
or  hypocrisy  that  makes  dead  letters  of  so  many  of  our  laws  is  one  of  the  con- 
stantly active  feeders  of  our  jails.  .  .  .  The  one  breaks  the  law,  the  other  lias  it 
broken  for  him.  .  .  .  The  saloon  is  their  ally,  and  the  saloon  is  the  boy's  club  as 
he  grows  into  early  manhood.  It  is  not  altogether  his  fault  that  he  has  no  otlier. 
From  it  ho  takes  his  politics  and  gets  his  backing  in  his  disputes  with  the  police. 
That  he  knows  it  to  be  despised  and  denounced  by  the  sentiment  responsible  for 
the  laws  he  broke  with  impunity  all  his  days,  while  to  him  it  represents  the  one 
ix)tent,  practical  force  of  life,  is  well  calculated  to  add  to  his  mental  confusion 
as  to  the  relationship  of  things,  but  hardly  to  increase  his  respect  for  the  law  or 
for  the  sentiment  behind  it.  We  need  an  era  of  enforcement  of  law — less  of 
pretence — more  of  purpose. " 

The  Police  Board  is  doing  its  best  to  bring  about  precisely  such  an  era. 
The  worst  possible  lesson  to  teach  any  citizen  is  contempt  for  the 
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law.  Laws  should  not  be  left  on  the  statute  books,  still  less  put  on 
the  statute  books,  unless  they  are  meant  to  be  enforced.  No  man 
should  take  a  public  office  unless  he  is  willing  to  obey  his  oath  and 
to  enforce  the  law. 

Many  of  the  demagogues  who  have  denounced  us  have  re- 
proached us  especially  because  we  took  away  "  the  poor  man's  beer," 
and  have  announced  that,  law  or  no  law,  the  poor  man  had  a  right 
to  his  beer  on  Sunday  if  he  wished  it.  These  gentry,  when  they 
preach  such  doctrine,  are  simply  preaching  lawlessness.  If  the 
poor  man  has  a  right  to  break  the  law  so  as  to  get  beer  on  Sun- 
day, he  has  a  right  to  break  the  law  so  as  to  get  bread  on  any 
day.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  important  to  the  poor  man  that  he 
should  get  fed  on  week-days  than  that  he  should  get  drunk  on 
Sundays.  The  people  who  try  to  teach  him  that  he  has  a  right  to 
break  the  law  on  one  day  to  take  beer  are  doing  their  best  to  pre- 
pare him  for  breaking  the  law  some  other  day  to  take  bread. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  talk  about  the  law  being  enforced 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  man  is  the  veriest  nonsense  and 
hypocrisy.  We  took  especial  care  to  close  the  bars  of  the  big  hotels. 
We  shut  every  bar-room  on  Fifth  Avenue  as  carefully  as  we  shut 
every  bar-room  on  Avenue  A.  We  did  not  hurt  the  poor  man  at 
all.  The  people  whom  we  hurt  were  the  rich  brewers  and  liquor- 
sellers,  who  had  hitherto  made  money  hand  over  fist  by  violating 
the  Sunday  law  with  the  corrupt  connivance  of  the  police.  There  is 
small  cause  for  wonder  that  they  should  grow  hot  with  anger  when 
they  found  that  we  had  taken  away  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  which  they  had  made  by  violation  of  the  law.  There  is  small 
cause  for  wonder  that  their  newspaper  allies  should  have  raved,  and 
that  Senator  Hill  should  eagerly  have  inin  to  their  support.  But  it 
is  a  wonder  that  any  citizen  wishing  well  to  his  country  should  have 
been  misled  for  one  moment  by  what  they  have  said.  The  fight 
they  have  waged  was  not  a  fight  for  the  poor  man;  it  was  a  fight  in 
the  interest  of  the  rich  and  unscrupulous  man  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  buy  immunity  from  justice.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have 
helped  the  poor  man  and  notably  we  have  helped  the  poor  man's 
wife  and  children.  Many  a  man  who  before  was  accustomed  to 
spend  his  week's  wages  getting  drunk  in  a  saloon  now  either  puts 
them  up  or  takes  his  wife  and  children  for  a  day's  outing.  The 
hospitals  found  that  their  Monday  labors  were  lessened  by  nearly 
half,  owing  to   the  startling  diminution  in  cases  of   injury  due  to 
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drunken  brawls.  The  work  of  the  magistrates  who  sat  in  the  city 
courts  for  the  trial  of  small  offenders  was  correspondingly  decreased. 
All  this  was  brought  about  by  our  honest  enforcement  of  the  law. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Senator  Hill,  and  his  allies  of  every  grade, 
berate  us  because  we  have  in  good  faith  enforced  an  act  which  they, 
when  they  had  complete  control  of  the  legislature  and  the  govern- 
ment, put  on  the  statute  books  with  the  full  belief  that  it  would  be 
enforced  with  corrupt  partiality.  They  are  responsible  for  the  law. 
We  are  responsible  for  having  executed  it  honestly, — the  first  time  it 
ever  has  been  executed  honestly.  We  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
we  refused  to  continue  the  old  dishonest  methods,  and  that  we  broke 
up  the  gigantic  system  of  blackmail  and  corruption  to  which  these 
methods  had  given  rise ;  a  system  which  was  the  most  potent  of  all 
the  causes  that  have  combined  to  debase  public  life  in  New  York 
and  to  eat  the  very  heart  out  of  the  New  York  police  force.  Senator 
Hill  and  his  allies  passed  a  law  which  was  designed  to  serve  as  the 
most  potent  of  weapons  for  keeping  the  saloon-keepers  bound  hand 
and  foot  in  the  power  of  Tammany  Hall  and  of  the  State  Democratic 
organization  which  followed  Tammany's  lead.  We  have  undone  their 
work  by  the  simple  process  of  administering  the  law  in  accordance 
with  the  elementary  rules  of  decency  and  morality.  I  am  far  too 
good  an  American  to  believe  that  in  the  long  run  a  majority  of  our 
people  will  declare  in  favor  of  the  dishonest  enforcement  of  law ; 
though  I  readily  admit  the  possibility  that  at  some  given  election 
they  may  be  hopelessly  misled  by  demagogues,  and  may  for  the 
moment  make  a  selfish  and  cowardly  surrender  of  principle.  The 
men  who  last  fall  won  the  fight  for  municipal  reform,  for  decent 
government  in  our  cities,  cannot  afford  to  borrow  from  their  defeated 
antagonists  the  old  methods  of  connivance  at  law-breaking. 

In  the  end  we  shall  win,  in  spite  of  the  open  opposition  of  the  forces 
of  evil,  in  spite  of  the  timid  surrender  of  the  weakly  good,  if  only 
we  stand  squarely  and  fairly  on  the  platform  of  the  honest  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  of  the  land.  But  if  we  were  to  face  defeat  instead 
of  victory,  that  would  not  alter  our  convictions,  and  would  not  cause 
us  to  flinch  one  hand's  breadth  from  the  course  we  have  been  pursu- 
ing. There  are  prices  too  dear  to  be  paid  even  for  victory.  We 
would  rather  face  defeat  as  a  consequence  of  honestly  enforcing  the 
law  than  win  a  suicidal  triumph  by  a  corrupt  connivance  at  its 
violation. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


MUNICIPAL  PROGRESS  AND   THE  LIVING  WAGE. 

The  condition  of  the  streets  of  New  York  is  not  a  matter  that 
concerns  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  alone.  It  interests  directly 
every  one  who  has  occasion  to  come  to  the  city,  whether  he  comes 
from  foreign  parts  or  from  this  country,  and  the  number  of  such 
travellers  is  very  great.  In  a  larger  sense,  the  cleaning  of  these 
streets  affects,  although  indirectly  and  insensibly,  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  country.  The  city  of  New  York  is  the  great  toll-gate  of  our 
commerce.  Its  position  is  so  commanding  as  to  enable  it  to  levy 
tribute  upon  the  larger  part  of  all  our  imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  amount  of  this  tribute  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  expended  are  not  matters  of  merely  local  concern.  If  the  taxes  in 
New  York  are  excessive,  or  the  money  derived  from  them  is  wasted, 
the  expense  of  transacting  business  there  is  increased.  The  loss  may 
be  incurred  primarily  in  New  York,  but  it  does  not  end  there.  It  is 
diffused  throughout  our  industries.  It  may  be  felt  on  the  cotton 
plantations  of  Texas  and  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Maine;  in  the  wheat 
fields  of  Dakota  and  on  the  fruit  farms  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

As  a  pecuniary  matter  alone,  therefore,  the  street-cleaning 
problem  in  New  York  is  of  general  importance.  But  its  chief  con- 
sequence lies  in  this,  that  it  illustrates,  in  the  clearest  way  in  which 
illustration  has  yet  been  given,  the  grave  danger  that  besets  the  path 
of  municipal  government  in  the  future.  When  Colonel  Waring  took 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Street-Cleaning,  he  found  that  he  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  pay  in  wages  nearly  double  what  was  necessary.  He 
demonstrated  that  he  could  clean  the  streets  properly  for  the  amount 
appropriated,  provided  he  could  obtain  authority  to  pay  the  rate  of 
wages  current  in  the  market,  and  that  he  could  give  the  laborers  so 
employed  steady  work;  or  he  could  clean  the  streets  imperfectly, 
paying  the  wages  fixed  by  law,  and  giving  somewhat  irregular  em- 
ployment. But  if  the  city  wished  to  have  the  streets  kept  clean  at 
all  times,  while  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  legal  wages,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  much  larger  appropriation.  The  issue  was  most 
explicitly  stated  by  Colonel  Waring,  and  most  carefully  evaded  by  the 
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city  authorities.  Violent  attacks  were  made  on  him  from  various 
quarters,  and  at  one  time  the  press  seemed  about  to  abandon  his  cause. 
But  the  admirable  condition  of  the  streets  was  a  weightier  argument 
in  his  favor  than  any  that  could  be  brought  against  him,  and  at  the 
last  moment  the  city  authorities  yielded. 

But  they  did  not  yield  on  the  matter  of  wages.  They  tried  to  see 
if  expenses  could  not  be  reduced  in  every  other  direction,  but  the  plain 
course  suggested  by  Colonel  Waring  they  most  studiously  ignored. 
And  they  were  finally  driven  to  strain  the  law  in  a  manner  which 
was  shown  by  one  of  their  own  number  to  constitute  a  most  dangerous 
precedent.  The  Board  of  Health  is  empowered,  when  sudden  emer- 
gencies arise,  such  as  the  advent  of  pestilence,  to  call  for  the  appro- 
priation of  exceptional  sums  of  money.  It  was  pretended  that,  unless 
the  system  adopted  by  Colonel  Waring  was  kept  up  in  full  perfec- 
tion, the  health  of  the  city  would  be  suddenly  and  seriously  endan- 
gered, and  by  the  aid  of  this  transparent  fiction  an  appropriation 
largely  in  excess  of  that  provided  by  law  was  made  available. 

Every  one  knows  how  wages  and  salaries  in  New  York  have  come 
to  be  fixed  by  law  at  the  present  rates.  It  is  necessary  that  funds 
should  be  provided  for  the  purposes  of  the  "  machine,"  and  the  most 
convenient  way  of  raising  these  funds  is  by  assessing  the  oflSce- 
holders.  In  order  that  they  may  pay  these  assessments  without 
resistance  the  legislature  is  induced  to  fix  their  compensation  at  a 
figure  higher  than  the  market  rate,  thus  leaving  a  substantial  margin 
for  political  contributions.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  men  who  have  been 
engaged  in  politics  in  New  York  should  be  unwilling  to  disturb  this 
system  or  publicly  to  recognize  its  existence.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand  why  reformers  have  not  attacked  it,  or  why  the  public 
appears  to  be  indiflEerent  to  it.  But  it  seems  probable  that  a  doctrine 
known  in  England  as  that  of  the  "  living  wage"  has  exerted  a  silent 
but  powerful  influence  in  checking  any  movement  to  cut  down  the 
wages  paid  by  the  city  of  New  York  to  its  servants. 

The  principle  of  the  "  living  wage, "  according  to  those  who  advo- 
cate it,  requires  that  workmen  should  get  more  than  what  their  labor 
will  bring  in  the  market.  They  should  be  paid,  not  what  they  will 
consent  to  receive,  "  pinched  by  hunger  and  under  the  stress  of  need, " 
but  such  wages  as  will  enable  them  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of 
living.  There  is  a  "  moral  minimum"  of  earnings  below  which  they 
ought  not  to  sink,  and  employers  of  labor  should  observe  this  prin- 
ciple in  dealing  with  their  workmen.     But  as  the  ordinary  employer 
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is  prone  "to  do  business  on  business  principles,"  municipal  Dodies 
have  been  selected  by  the  English  Socialists  as  proper  agencies  for 
establishing  this  "  moral  minimum" ;  and  it  is  said  that  over  250  local 
governing  boards  in  England — to  say  nothing  of  the  general  govern- 
ment— have  now  adopted  the  principle. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  action  of  this  kind  in 
England  and  elsewhere  has  not  been  dictated  by  benevolent  motives. 
While  we  need  not  estimate  too  highly  the  virtue  of  spending  other 
people's  money  generously,  having  still  in  mind  Boss  Tweed's  lavish 
charities,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  give 
freely  of  what  they  have  to  the  service  of  the  poor  are  attracted  by 
socialistic  ideals  and  are' disposed  to  welcome  socialistic  experiments. 
They  would  be  glad — as  indeed  we  all  should — ^to  have  poor  people 
get  higher  wages  than  they  do  now,  and  they  think  that  if  the  muni- 
cipalities will  set  the  example  of  raising  wages  other  employers  will 
be  induced  or  compelled  to  follow.  It  seems  scarcely  probable  that 
those  who  entertain  this  conviction  have  fully  reasoned  it  out.  Yet 
their  standards  of  duty  are  so  high  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask 
that  they  should  not  lend  their  support  to  a  principle  of  this  character 
until  it  has  been  firmly  established.  In  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  we 
must  not  allow  our  conclusions  to  be  afifected  by  our  desires.  No 
matter  how  gladly  we  should  welcome  an  improved  standard  of  living 
among  the  poor,  we  cannot  conscientiously  adopt  a  measure  claimed 
to  produce  this  result  without  evidence  that  it  has  such  tendency. 
At  the  least  we  should  be  sure  that  it  will  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  order  to  form  clear  ideas  upon  such  a  subject  we  must  dismiss 
from  our  minds  the  conception  of  the  laborer  as  compelled  by  hunger 
to  accept  whatever  wages  the  employer  chooses  to  offer  him.  This 
may  have  been  at  some  time  and  in  some  country  historically  true ; 
but  it  is  at  least  not  true  at  present  either  in  England  or  in  this 
country.  No  doubt  there  are  times  of  depressed  business  when  even 
good  workmen  cannot  get  work.  There  are  also  times  of  brisk  busi- 
ness when  even  good  employers  cannot  get  workmen.  The  rate  of 
wages  is  an  average  rate,  fluctuating  widely  under  many  influences, 
but  never  in  this  country  so  low  as  not  to  afford  a  sufficient,  if  not  a 
comfortable,  support  to  the  workman  who  is  only  moderately  sober, 
honest,  and  industrious.  But  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  is  im- 
material. The  rate  of  wages  may  at  times  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  laborers,  but  that  fact  cannot  at  once  bring  about  a  general 
rise  of  wages,  or  even  render  it  possible  for  government  to  cause  such 
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rise  by  paying  higher  rates  to  its  servants:  on  the  contrary,  such  a 
policy  on  the  part  of  government  under  such  circumstances  might 
produce  the  very  opposite  eflEect. 

This  conclusion  appears  indisputable  ^hen  we  reflect  that  the 
revenue  of  government  is  subtracted  from  that  of  its  subjects. 
Whatever  it  receives  comes  out  of  their  earnings.  If  it  increases  its 
expenditure,  it  diminishes  theirs.  If  it  spends  more  money  in  hiring 
workmen,  its  subjects  have  less  to  spend  in  hiring  workmen,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  in  buying  the  products  of  their 
labor.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  government  should  spend 
this  money  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  would  have  been  spent  by 
those  from  whom  it  is  collected  by  the  tax-gatherer, — that  is,  in  paying 
laborers  at  the  same  rate  at  which  they  would  have  been  paid  for 
equal  work, — there  may  be  no  waste,  and  the  condition  of  laborers  as 
a  class  may  not  be  affected.  But  if  the  government  undertakes  to 
pay  the  "  living  wage, '' — that  is,  to  pay  laborers  at  a  higher  rate  than 
private  employers  pay  for  like  service, — it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
same  sum  of  money,  when  expended  by  the  government,  gives  employ- 
ment to  fewer  men  than  when  expended  by  the  citizens.  It  is 
another  corollary  that  the  product  will  be  correspondingly  less,  and 
we  know  from  experience  that  the  product  will  be  even  more  than 
correspondingly  less.  Thus  the  action  of  the  government  in  paying 
its  servants  more  than  the  market  rate  for  their  work  tends  to  depress 
the  "  moral  minimum"  in  the  case  of  the  servants  of  its  subjects. 

Nevertheless  the  conviction  clings  in  some  minds  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  the  government  may  subtract  a  part  of  the  revenue 
of  its  subjects  without  affecting  their  ability  to  expend  as  much  for 
wages  as  they  did  before.  Of  course  the  question  of  the  necessity  of 
governmental  protection  to  individual  rights  is  not  here  involved. 
We  must  assume  that  business  cannot  go  on  without  the  aid  of  law, 
and  that  hardly  any  price  is  too  much  to  pay  for  the  good  order  which 
is  indispensable  to  all  productive  industry.  But  the  proposition  is  that 
an  additional  tax,  levied  by  government  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
wages  to  its  servants  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  fixed  by  competition, 
and  so  expended,  does  not  lessen  the  ability  of  those  who  pay  the  tax 
to  pay  the  same  wages  that  they  paid  before  the  tax  was  levied. 
Although  they  contribute  more  to  pay  the  workmen  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  somehow  have  just  as  much  left  to  pay  to  their  own. 

This  proposition  is  at  least  paradoxical,  and  it  is  far  from  easy, 
to  one  who  does  not  believe  it  to  be  true,  to  invent  arguments  in  its 
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support.  Possibly  it  may  be  thought  that  employers  will,  in  the 
case  supposed,  not  reduce  wages,  but  forego  a  part  of  their  profits. 
But  why  should  they  do  so?  By  hypothesis  their  wealth  is  reduced 
while  the  number  of  workmen  available  remains  the  same.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  rate  of  wages  tends  to  decline  rather  than  to 
rise.  If  the  employers  had  more  money  and  there  were  no  more 
laborers,  the  employers  would  compete  with  each  other  to  get  the 
additional  hands  which  their  increased  capital  would  employ.  But 
if  the  employers  have  less  money,  they  are  disposed  to  employ  fewer 
hands,  and  laborers  compete  with  each  other  for  work.  If  the  legisla- 
ture could  compel  employers  to  pay  the  "living  wage,"  then,  it  is 
conceivable,  the  rate  of  profit  might  fall,  for  employers  might  prefer 
to  accept  a  lower  rate  rather  than  to  abandon  business.  But  even 
this  result  is  far  from  certain  theoretically,  and  of  course  it  is  absurd 
to  imagine  that  it  can  be  practically  realized. 

But  let  it  be  granted  that  employers,  after  paying  their  increased 
taxes,  make  no  reduction  in  wages,  but  accept  lower  profits.  It 
becomes  necessary  then  to  ask  what  they  do  with  their  profits.  A 
pait  of  them  they  expend  unproductively,  and  a  part  of  them  they 
save,  or  set  apart  for  the  employment  of  labor.  Their  profits  being 
reduced,  they  must  either  spend  less,  or  save  less,  or  both.  If  they 
were  to  spend  less,  the  consequent  decrease  in  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  might  be  temporary.  But  if  they  save  less  the  loss  is  perma- 
nent. Hence  we  must  conclude  that  the  cost  of  the  experiment  of 
paying  the  "  living  wage"  can  be  prevented  from  falling  upon  the  mass 
of  laborers  who  do  not  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  government  only  by 
being  charged  upon  the  luxurious  consumption  of  their  employers. 
If  their  employers  will  deny  themselves  some  of  their  accustomed 
luxuries,  the  government  can  indulge  its  employees  in  the  luxury  of 
the  "  living  wage"  without  calling  upon  laborers  as  a  class  to  pay 
for  it.  If  employers  do  not  diminish  their  consumption  of  luxuries, 
then  laborers  as  a  class  must  pay  for  the  privilege  granted  by  law 
to  a  few  of  their  number.  But  if  employers  are  suflSciently  benevo- 
lent to  practise  a  self-denial  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  forced 
upon  them,  in  order  to  enable  government  to  experiment  in  raising 
the  "moral  minimum,"  it  seems  probable  that  they  have  sufficient 
benevolence  to  spend  of  their  own  accord  a  fitting  part  of  their  in- 
come in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  And  all  experience 
shows  that  for  such  enterprises  they  have  displayed  a  greater  capacity 
than  the  officers  of  government. 
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But  the  question  may  still  be  repeated,  Are  not  wages  largely 
determined  by  custom,  and  may  not  the  example  of  paying  higher 
wages,  set  by  government,  have  an  eflfect  upon  private  employers? 
Custom  undoubtedly  affects  the  rate  of  wages,  and  in  individual 
cases  example  may  be  potent.  But  the  effects  of  custom  and 
example  are  frequently  misapprehended.  When  "  hard  times" 
come,  in  communities  where  customary  wages  prevail,  some  laborers 
must  lose  their  employment.  There  is  not  money  enough  to  pay 
them  all  at  the  customary  rate,  and,  since  this  rate  is  maintained, 
some  of  them  must  go  hungry.  In  one  sense  the  average  rate  of 
wages  is  not  reduced.  The  laborers  that  have  work  may  get  the 
same  wages  as  before.  But  the  whole  body  of  workmen  do  not  get 
the  same  wages  as  before,  and  the  average  wages  of  laborers  as  a  class 
are  therefore  lowered.  Mutatis  mutandis,  in  good  times  average 
wages  are  higher.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  rigtme  of  custom 
and  that  of  competition  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

As  to  the  effect  of  example  in  the  conduct  of  business  affairs,  it 
is  easy  to  be  misled  by  the  fallacy  of  composition.  We  look  at  A 
and  B,  and  say  that  they  can  perfectly  well  afford  to  pay  higher 
wages  than  they  do.  A  great  wealthy  corporation — such  as  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  for  instance — could  perhaps,  in  the  popular 
judgment,  double  the  wages  of  its  employees,  were  it  not  for  its 
rapacity  and  greed.  It  is  quite  true  that  individuals  are  at  liberty 
to  pay  such  wages  as  they  please,  provided  they  pay  their  debts. 
Prosperous  business  men,  those  who  continuously  make  more  than 
average  profits,  could  pay  more  than  average  wages.  But  the 
smartest  of  them  do  not  know  that  they  will  continue  to  make  more 
than  average  profits,  and  if  they  managed  their  business  on  the 
theory  that  such  profits  could  be  counted  on,  they  would  very  often 
come  to  ruin.  But  such  men  are  exceptional,  and  the  great  mass  of 
business  men  make  no  more  than  average  profits,  and  can  pay  no 
more  than  average  wages.  The  example  of  others  has  nothing  to 
do  with  their  action.  Not  what  they  would,  but  what  they  must, 
is  their  rule.  The  maxim,  "  Profits  are  the  leavings  of  wages,''  con- 
tains the  gist  of  the  matter.  Wages  must  be  paid  first,  and  if  a  man 
pays  too  high  wages,  his  profits  will  be  so  low  that  he  cannot  make 
a  living  at  his  business.  We  constantly  see  people  ruined  by  trying 
to  follow  the  example  of  their  wealthier  acquaintances  in  keeping 
many  servants  and  maintaining  a  showy  establishment.  They  live 
beyond  their  means,  and  the  fact  that  others  set  them  an  example  of 
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too  high  a  "  moral  minimum"  of  expenditure  does  not  increase  their 
income  a  single  penny.  It  is  not  a  question  of  example,  but  of  ability ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  wages  paid  and  other  expenses  incurred 
in  the  conduct  of  business  in  general. 

As  to  corporations,  it  can  only  be  said  that  their  managers  are 
required  by  law,  and  by  ordinary  business  prudence,  to  conduct 
their  affairs  on  business  principles.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  managers 
to  pay  the  lowest  wages  which  will  ensure  them  the  best  possible 
service.  Perhaps  it  often  happens  that  these  managers  would  get 
better  service  if  they  paid  higher  wages  than  they  do  in  fact.  It  is 
their  mistake  if  this  is  so,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  principle  by 
which  their  action  must  be  guided.  They  may  be  as  generous  as 
they  please  with  their  own  money,  but  not  with  that  of  their  stock- 
holders. As  a  matter  of  fact  this  principle  is  often  disregarded  by 
these  managers,  who  pay  excessive  salaries  and  indulge  in  many 
extravagant  expenditures,  to  the  ruinous  loss  of  the  owners  of  both 
stocks  and  bonds.  But  the  principle  remains  unaffected,  in  morals, 
if  not  in  law.  As  to  the  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds,  it  can  only  be 
said,  in  a  summary  way,  that  they  have  to  average  their  good  invest- 
ments with  their  bad  ones,  in  reckoning  their  income.  The  results 
in  the  long  run  are  not  such  as  to  justify  them  in  insisting  that  their 
corporations  shall  be  governed  by  the  example  of  municipalities  in 
fixing  the  rate  of  wages.  Municipal  enterprises  are  not  obliged  to 
pay  dividends,  frequently  not  even  interest.  Business  corporations 
must  do  both,  leaving  the  righteous  use  of  the  profits  which  they 
earn  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  receive  them. 

The  considerations  hitherto  presented  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  payment  by  government  of  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  that  pre- 
vailing in  the  market  tends  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase  average 
wages.  With  those  who  regard  such  increase  as  eminently  desirable, 
this  conclusion  should  be  sufficient  to  discredit  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  living  wage. "  But  there  are  other  consequences  involved  in  this 
doctrine,  when  practically  applied,  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  even 
more  serious  than  the  diminution  of  the  reward  of  labor.  These 
consequences  are  briefly  as  follows :  For  the  government  to  pay  to 
such  laborers  as  it  employs  higher  wages  than  others  can  obtain,  is 
unjust.  It  creates  a  privileged  class,  and  this  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions.  The  existence  of  such  a  class  arouses 
envy  and  leads  to  corruption.     And  finally,  the  reform  of  the  civil 

service,  on  which  rest  our  hopes  for  municipal  progress,  can  never 
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be  permanently  established  "while  a  privileged  class  of  office-holders 
is  maintained. 

The  first  of  these  consequences  is  a  corollary  from  the  reasoning 
already  employed.  Unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  payment  of 
higher  wages  to  its  workmen  by  government  increases  the  wages  of 
other  workmen,  these  others  have  a  right  to  complain.  Oovemment 
cannot  assume  the  position  of  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  in  the  parable. 
It  cannot  say  to  workmen  not  in  its  employ,  "  You  are  not  injured 
by  my  paying  my  men  more  than  you  get.  If  I  paid  them  less  you 
would  get  no  more. "  The  complaining  workmen  would  reply,  "  This 
is  a  government  of  equal  rights  and  no  favors.  You  have  no  busi- 
ness to  collect  taxes  from  the  whole  people  and  distribute  them  so 
that  a  few  are  exceptionally  benefited.  If  you  possess  this  marvel- 
lous power  of  making  money  go  farther  than  your  subjects  can,  you 
must  exercise  it  so  that  all  may  share  in  its  results. "  In  spite  of 
the  "  dog-in-the-manger"  sound  of  this  claim,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
supported  by  the  most  elementary  principles  of  political  morality. 
No  democratic  constitution  could  endure  unless  it  recognized  the 
principle  that  public  moneys  are  a  fund  held  in  trust  for  the  whole 
people,  to  be  distributed  only  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  every  one 
a  fair  share  of  the  resulting  benefits.  Any  other  principle  would 
encourage  partiality  and  lead  to  the  grossest  abuses.  It  is  true  that 
such  abuses  exist  in  practice;  but  they  are  indefensible  on  principle. 

The  supposition  that  has  just  been  examined  is,  however,  an 
extreme,  and,  if  the  previous  argument  has  any  validity,  an  absurd 
one.  The  payment  of  higher  wages  by  government  does  not  raise, 
but  lowers,  the  average  rate,  and  the  injustice  of  the  policy  is  self- 
evident.  Under  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy  the  standard  of  justice 
is  different.  A  king  may  pay  his  laborers  who  have  worked  but  one 
hour  the  same  wages  as  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  and  none  may  question  his  right  to  do  what  he  wills  with 
his  own.  An  aristocracy  is  based  upon  the  conception  that  some 
men  are,  merely  by  virtue  of  their  birth,  superior  to  others,  and  such 
men  may  claim  corresponding  perquisites.  But  in  a  government  by 
the  people,  equality  is  the  essence  of  justice,  and  no  subject  can  claim 
any  favor. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  the  existence  of  a 
class  of  employees  favored  by  government  arouses  envy.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  to  be  complicated  with  any  assumption  that  the  employees 
of  government  are  a  superior  class.     In  so  far  as  they  are  superior 
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they  are  entitled  to  higher  compensation.  If  their  fitness  has  been 
determined  by  competitive  examination,  they  may  justiy  claim  pre- 
ferment over  those  that  are  proved  unfit.  But  the  comparison  must 
be  made,  not  between  the  fit  and  the  unfit,  but  between  the  fit  who 
get  the  places  and  the  fit  who  do  not.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
incapable  will  be  envious.  Had  they  sufficient  magnanimity  not  to 
be  envious,  they  would  not  be  veiy  apt  to  be  incapable.  Such  virtue 
would  imply  ability.  Their  envy,  however,  while  it  may  be  a  serious 
evil  so  long  as  appointments  are  made  without  regard  to  merit  and  as 
rewards  for  party  services,  is  nothing  that  needs  be  considered  under 
the  competitive  system.  It  is  a  part  of  their  general  discontent  with 
the  universe  and  their  disapprobation  of  the  processes  of  natural  selec- 
tion. They  cannot  succeed  because  they  do  not  deserve  to  succeed, 
and  if  we  have  a  system  under  which  desert  brings  success,  we  cannot 
relinquish  it  because  of  tiie  complaints  of  tiie  undeserving,  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  pity  them. 

It  is  otherwise  when  men  are  excluded,  not  because  they  are  unfit, 
but  because  others  have  crowded  in  before  them.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  crowd  of  applicants  for  every  position  under 
government,  and  we  know  that  often  most  of  such  applicants  are 
unfit  for  any  position.  We  are  not  yet  familiar  with  the  spectacle 
of  a  crowd  of  meritorious  applicants ;  but  if  the  compensation  attached 
to  such  positions  is  greater  than  can  be  earned  elsewhere  by  like 
service,  this  spectacle  will  infallibly  be  presented.  If  this  compensa- 
tion were  no  more  than  what  could  be  otherwise  earned,  the  number  of 
office-seekers  would  be  diminished  until  the  supply  was  equal  to  the 
demand.  But  if  this  is  not  the  case,  those  who  fail  to  secure  office 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  will  naturally  be  envious.  They  will 
be  angry  at  what  they  properly  regard  as  injustice,  and  their  griev- 
ance will  have  dangerous  consequences. 

For  those  who  by  favor  or  fortune  have  secured  privileged  places 
will  do  what  all  privileged  classes  have  done  in  the  past.  They  will 
be  apprehensive  of  losing  advantages  to  which  they  feel  their  title  is 
of  doubtful  justice,  and  they  will  combine  to  protect  themselves. 
This  is  no  speculative  peril.  The  legislature  of  New  York  has  more 
than  once  responded  to  combinations  of  this  kind  with  increases  of 
salaries,  and  such  increases  have  been  procured  by  corrupt  means  and 
are  available  for  corrupt  purposes.  Were  the  salaries  only  such  as 
are  paid  in  the  competitive  market,  such  corruption  would  be  im- 
possible.    Bather    than  pay  assessments,  office-holders  would  run 
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the  risk  of  being  removed,  consideriDg  that  they  could  do  as  well 
elsewhere  as  in  the  public  service.  But  if  they  know  that  their 
o£9cial  pay  is  greater  than  they  can  obtain  in  private  life,  the  tempta- 
tion is  strong  to  buy  security.  We  shall  presently  consider  how 
far  the  case  is  affected  by  permanency  of  tenure.  But  unless  per- 
manency can  be  counted  on  without  paying  for  it,  experience  proves 
that  it  will  be  paid  for.  And  as  those  who  are  in  will  pay  to  Btay 
in,  so  those  who  are  out  will  pay  to  get  in.  They  will  beset  the 
legislature  with  their  appeals.  They  will  insist  upon  the  creation  of 
new  offices  and  the  extension  of  governmental  activity.  And  their 
opponents  will  labor  under  the  immense  disadvantage  of  having  to 
defend  a  system  which  is  indefensible,  and  to  justify  what  is  unjust. 

The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  is  plain 
enough.  If  this  reform  is  established,  it  means  ruin  to  the  profes- 
sional politicians,  and  this  they  know  right  well.  From  the  begin- 
ning they  have  thwarted  the  reform  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
They  dealt  it  a  serious  blow  this  year  in  Massachusetts,  and  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  judge  say  that  the  last  New  York  legislature  would 
have  wiped  it  off  the  statute-book  had  not  the  new  Constitution  saved 
it.  The  politicians  will  fight  as  those  who  are  fighting  for  their  lives. 
If  they  cannot  control  the  offices  they  are  confronted  with  starvation. 
They  are  impecunious  as  a  class,  and  they  are  generally  so  worthless 
and  incapable  as  not  to  command  responsible  positions  in  private  life, 
or  indeed  to  give  satisfaction  in  any  position.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  their  views  on  the  "  living  wage."  Experience  confirms  theory. 
The  multiplication  of  offices  and  the  overpayment  of  those  who  hold 
them  are  the  cardinal  principles  of  such  organizations  as  Tammany 
Hall.  Its  leaders  may  not  be  aware  that  their  practice  has  anticipated 
the  most  advanced  theories  of  the  Socialists;  but  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  often  outruns  the  conclusions  of  thought. 

Very  splendid  and  beautiful  visions  of  municipal  progress  arc 
indulged  in  by  social  reformers.  Their  views  are  denounced  as  im- 
practicable, but  the  examples  of  some  foreign  cities  prove  that  there 
is  no  impossibility  involved  in  the  improvement  of  our  own.  While 
we  may  not  realize  the  civitas  deij  we  are  not  precluded  by  any  un- 
alterable conditions  from  raising  our  municipal  governments  out  of 
the  miry  pit  in  which  they  are  now  struggling.  We  know  how  to 
deal  with  crime  on  scientific  principles,  and  if  we  should  apply  our 
knowledge  the  criminal  classes  would  in  a  short  time  be  nearly  ex- 
tirpated.    We  know  how  to  ensure  good  sanitary  conditions,  and  if 
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we  should  use  what  we  know,  the  terrible  overcrowding  of  the  poor 
would  be  arrested,  and  only  habitations  fit  for  human  use  would  be 
built.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  what  is  beautiful  in  architecture,  and 
might  make  our  public  buildings  the  delight  of  our  eyes.  The 
children  of  the  common  people  might  receive  such  education  as  would 
fill  their  lives  with  sweetness  and  light.  In  a  thousand  ways  we 
might  engage  in  the  service  of  the  community  the  limitless  powers  of 
nature  and  the  inexhaustible  devotion  of  man. 

These  ideals  can  be  realized.  But  they  can  never  be  realized  if 
the  government  of  our  cities  is  to  remain  in  the  luture  in  such  hands 
as  have  controlled  it  in  the  past.  The  professional  politicians  can 
carry  it  on  no  better  than  they  have  done.  Their  motive  is  the 
enjoyment  of  the  reward  of  ofiice,  and  with  this  motive  their  actions 
must  correspond.  Success  in  their  calling  implies  qualities  that 
unfit  them  for  the  ideal  public  service,  and  requires  such  assiduous 
attention  to  the  machinery  of  party  as  prevents  any  comprehensive 
study  of  the  needs  of  government.  In  some  way  we  must  rid  our- 
selves of  this  class  of  servants  if  we  are  to  improve  our  housekeep- 
ing. Unless  we  do  so  we  may  as  well  cease  to  tantalize  ourselves 
with  the  hope  of  establishing  our  city  governments  upon  any  per- 
manently improved  basis. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  our  prospects  of  nobler  civic  life 
hang  upon  the  reform  of  the  civil  service.  If  we  can  make  admis- 
sion to  this  service  depend  upon  fitness,  and  if  we  can  maintain  per- 
manency of  tenure,  a  great  future  opens  before  our  cities.  But  the 
opposing  forces  are  mighty,  and  their  hostility  will  be  unceasing. 
They  have  every  advantage  of  position  and  of  discipline.  They  will 
fight  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  They  cannot  surrender,  and  if  they 
apparently  cease  to  struggle  it  will  only  be  to  throw  their  adversaries 
oflE  their  guard.  They  will  make  no  serious  mistakes,  and  they  will 
overlook  none  that  are  made.  Unless  their  power  for  mischief  can 
be  reduced  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
permanency  of  tenure  of  office.  At  all  events  this  principle  can  be 
maintained  only  by  the  most  incessant  vigilance,  and  its  champions 
cannot  afford  to  handicap  themselves  by  attempting  the  defence  of 
any  doubtful  positions. 

If  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  is  to  be  loaded  down  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  living  wage, "  or  even  if  it  is  not  explicitly  connected 
with  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  paying  the  market  rate  of  wages 
and  salaries,  it  can  never  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis.     It 
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may  maiDtain  itself,  but  it  will  be  in  perpetually  unstable  equilibrium. 
The  offices  will  continue  to  be  looked  on  as  prizes,  and  the  struggle 
to  secure  them  by  other  means  than  competitive  examinations  will 
be  perennial.  The  reform  will  have  to  bear  the  odium  that  always 
attaches  to  privilege  and  to  favoritism,  and  it  will  be  in  constant 
danger  of  losing  popular  support.  The  politicians  will  make  out 
a  plausible,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  an  unanswerable  case,  when 
they  charge  the  reformers  with  perpetuating  the  practices  which  they 
have  denounced,  and  with  creating  a  privileged  class  of  office-holders; 
and  the  office-holders  themselves  can  feel  no  security  in  their  posi- 
tions, and  will  be  tempted  to  ally  themselves  with  men  whose  enmity 
is  to  be  dreaded,  and  to  make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness through  partisan  activity. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  most  dangerous  foes  of  higher  muni- 
cipal development  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  clamor  most 
eagerly  for  it.  The  politicians  stand  across  the  path  of  progress,  but 
they  can  be  overthrown  if  the  counsels  of  their  opponents  are  wise. 
But  if  these  counsels  are  divided,  and  if  many  of  those  who  are  most 
sincerely  and  earnestly  devoted  to  reform  are  determined  to  bring  it 
about  by  socialistic  experiments,  the  politicians  may  look  forward 
yet  to  a  long  lease  of  power.  They  have  but  one  great  source  of 
strength  and  revenue,  and  that  is  to  be  left  untouched.  They  are 
vulnerable  in  but  one  spot,  and  that  is  not  to  be  aimed  at.  They  can 
be  overcome  unless  their  opponents  commit  one  error,  and  that  error 
is  to  be  committed.  Civil-service  reform  can  be  carried  through, 
and  all  that  it  means  for  improved  civic  life  be  secured,  if  it  embodies 
the  principles  on  which  alone  ordinary  business  can  be  safely  con- 
ducted. Otherwise  it  cannot  permanently  succeed,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  well-disposed  citizens  it  will  be  better  that  it  should  not 
succeed.  It  would  result  in  fastening  upon  the  community  a 
privileged  class  of  office-holders  too  numerous  and  too  expensive  to  be 
borne.  To  imperil  this  reform  for  the  sake  of  experimenting  with  a 
theory  which  is  at  best  unproved,  if  not  altogether  fallacious,  is  to 
assume  a  responsibility  of  the  gravest  kind.  It  is  certainly  the 
part  of  prudence  to  make  sure  of  the  reform  of  the  civil  service 
before  everything  else.  If  that  is  done  we  may  find  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  "  living  wage"  has  lost  its  importance  in  the  general 
improvement  of  our  social  condition. 

David  MacGregor  Means. 
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Professor  Huxley  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius,  and  I 
suppose,  as  every  one  who  has  a  right  to  speak  says  so,  of  speculative 
genius.  But  I  doubt  whether  his  speculative  genius  was  as  great  as 
his  genius  for  debate,  for  exposition,  for  attack  and  defence.  I  have 
no  pretension  to  say  a  word  upon  the  biological  sciences  in  which  his 
reputation  was  greatest.  But  I  have  seen  him  as  he  appeared  in 
philosophical,  in  theological,  in  practical  discussions,  and  have  greatly 
admired  the  inimitable  lucidity,  the  fascinating  vivacity,  the  ready 
humor,  the  happy  irony,  and  the  intellectual  audacity,  which  he  dis- 
played in  either  defending  his  own  position  or  assailing  that  of  an 
antagonist.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking,  when  I  note  how  often  he 
was  tempted  out  of  his  special  studies  to  sit  on  Commissions,  to 
attend  popular  discussions,  to  represent  Science  on  the  London 
School  Board,  and  even  to  assail  the  pretensions  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  that  the  genius  of  the  man  was  less  naturally  attracted  to 
speculative  reflection  and  that  meditative  chewing  of  the  cud  which 
made  his  friend  Charles  Darwin  so  great,  than  it  was  to  the  give-and- 
take,  the  guard-and-thrust,  of  social  and  practical  life.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  in  1860  he  encountered  the  late  Bishop 
Wilberforce, — a  foeman  well  worthy  of  his  steel, — in  a  duel  on  the 
subject  of  the  evolution  of  man  out  of  some  lower  form  of  being  such 
as  that  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  and  repelled  a  somewhat  personal,  and 
indeed  unjustifiable,  attack  with  a  brilliance  and  vigor  that  excited 
the  admiration  of  many  whose  intellectual  sympathies  were  rather 
with  the  bishop  than  with  the  biologist.  But  the  reflection  which 
that  sharp  encounter  elicited  from  those  who  either  heard  or  read  of 
it  was  this, — how  great  a  figure  each  of  the  combatants  might  have 
made  in  a  very  different  and  more  popular  field  of  debate,  and  how 
much  more  each  of  them  might  have  done  if  his  gifts  had  not  been 
so  closely  confined  to  a  single  field  of  study,  but  had  been  exercised 
in  that  wider  arena  in  which  meditative  concentration  is  not  half  so 
much  needed  as  presence  of  mind,  rapidity  of  judgment,  ready  wit, 
and  fertility  of  resource,  applied  under  the  guidance  of  benevolent 
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impulses,  sagacious  instincts,  and  strong  common-sense.  We  have 
too  often  reason  to  regret  that  men  who  were  great  in  the  study  have 
wasted  themselves  in  administrative  duties  and  in  either  the  debates 
of  Parliament  or  the  oratory  of  the  platform.  But  we  have,  now  and 
then,  good  grounds  for  regret  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  I  have 
often  thought  that,  in  the  case  of  both  these  brilliant  antagonists, 
their  great  gifts  might  have  been  applied  with  more  advantage  for 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  if  both  the  divine  and  the  biologist 
had  made  political  life  their  principal  object,  and  they  had  become, 
what  they  must  have  become,  great  leaders  of  men  rather  than  spe- 
cialists in  a  field  where  devout  or  speculative  ardor  is  of  even  more 
consequence  than  wit,  combativeness,  and  presence  of  mind. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Professor  Huxley  during  the  years  when  his 
great  gifts  and  energies  were  at  their  meridian,  especially  between 
the  years  1870  and  1877,  for  in  1869  we  both  took  part  in  the 
formation  of  a  society  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
members — the  Metaphysical  Society;  and  in  1876  we  sat  side  by  side 
on  a  Commission  in  which  we  happened  to  represent  diametrically 
opposite  points  of  view, — the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  char- 
acter of  painful  experiments  on  living  animals,  and  the  desirability 
of  imposing,  on  those  who  make  them,  such  limitations  as  might 
prevent  the  infliction  of  the  kind  of  torture  of  which  there  are  in 
Europe,  and  even  in  England,  too  many  instances.*  In  both  cases  I 
had  many  opportunities  not  only  of  observing  him  closely,  but  of 
entering  with  him  into  those  more  conversational  discussions  which 
were  not  limited  by  the  conventional  rules  of  even  that  semi-public 
debate.  And  my  own  impression  certainly  was  that  an  abler  and 
more  accomplished  debater  was  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  he  was  never  more  effective  than  when  he 
diverged  from  the  narrower  field  of  the  specialist  into  the  wider  fields 
of  popular  interest.  He  made  extraordinarily  effective  use  also  of 
his  very  wide  and  accurate  reading  in  his  own  special  studies,  a  kind 
of  use  which  often  puzzled  the  so-called  metaphysicians,  and  reduced 

1  Consideriog  that  Professor  Huxley  represented  the  physiologists  on  this 
Commission,  I  was  n^uch  struck  with  his  evident  hon-or  of  anything  like  torture 
even  for  scientific  ends.  I  still  remember  the  shudder  with  which  he  received 
one  scientific  man's  assertion  that  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  done  very  painful 
vivisections,  still  hoped  to  meet  his  dogs  again  in  ** another  and  a  better  world." 
Huxley  was  a  good  draughtsman,  and  thereupon  drew  a  grim  pen-and-ink  sketch 
of  the  meeting  between  the  vivisector  and  a  wretched  creature  of  a  dog  with  his 
tattered  nerves  "  dissected  out.  ** 
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them  to  bewildered  silence.  For  example,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
dismay  with  which  many  of  us  heard  his  paper  on  the  question,  "  Has 
the  frog  a  soul,  and  of  what  nature  is  that  soul,  supposing  it  to 
exist?" 

I  am  sure  that  he  must  have  written  it  with  an  ironic  smile,  fore- 
seeing  how  he  would  puzzle  most  of  his  hearers  with  his  biological 
statements.  He  pointed  out  that  if  the  frog  has  a  soul  at  all,  it 
must  have  two  souls,  for  if  the  spinal  cord  is  divided,  both  the 
divided  parts  manifest  separately  precisely  the  same  kind  of  pur- 
posive action,  though  they  do  not  cooperate.  "  The  rational  princi- 
ples are  specially  present  in  each,  because  these  are  nothing  else  than 
the  functions  of  the  gray  matter,  and  the  gray  matter  in  each  con- 
tinues to  exert  its  inherent  powers. "  "  The  separated  head  and  trunk 
may  be  sent  a  hundred  miles  in  opposite  directions,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  each  will  be  as  purposive  in  its  actions  as  before. " 
Of  course  a  great  many  of  his  hearers  were  ignorant  of  the  physio- 
logical facts  which  he  narrated,  and  many  of  those  who  were  not 
entirely  ignotant  of  them  bad  never  considered  them  in  relation  to 
the  problems  he  attacked :  as  to  whether,  for  instance,  a  human  being 
with  his  spine  broken  has  or  has  not  a  separate  reason  or  will  in 
those  lower  limbs  which  manifest  every  sign  of  sensation,  without  the 
smallest  consciousness  in  the  man  himself  that  he  has  suffered  what 
he  appears  to  observers  to  suffer,  if  those  lower  limbs  are  irritated  or 
tickled.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  discussion  on  this  paper  was  not 
very  "  nutritive. "  The  Metaphysical  Society  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  had  a  mind  of  its  own  on  the  question  whether  a  frog  has  a 
soul  or  not.  And  I  do  not  suppose  that  Professor  Huxley  himself 
had  any  distinct  opinion  on  it.  He  certainly  held  that  a  great  part 
of  the  organization  of  every  living  being  is  strictly  that  of  an 
automaton  without  a  conscious  mind;  and  I  believe  he  thought  it 
probable  that  such  creatures  as  frogs,  even  when  they  give  signs  of 
pain,  are  not  always  suffering,  since  they  give  the  same  signs  of  pain 
as  men  give  under  conditions  when  the  men,  if  questioned,  will 
affirm  that  they  have  not  suffered  at  all.  But  the  real  object  of 
Huxley's  paper  was  to  bewilder;  and,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Metaphysical  Society,  he  certainly  succeeded, — all  the  more,  perhaps, 
that  he  himself  was  very  uncertain  as  to  what  the  legitimate  inference 
as  to  the  consciousness  of  the  frog  ought  to  be.  But  he  at  least  be- 
lieved that  the  problem  is  insoluble  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
and  he  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  persuade  the  Metaphy- 
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sical   Society  that  insoluble   problems  lie    on  all   sides  of  us, — in 
which  modest  ambition,  I  think,  he  succeeded. 

I  remember  another  paper  of  his  which  was,  I  think,  much  less 
successful,  as  in  it  he  travelled  a  good  way  beyond  the  region  where 
he  was  master  of  his  ground.  It  was  a  paper,  conceived  in  a  very 
reverent  and  even  tender  spirit,  stating  his  views  very  frankly, 
though  with  great  delicacy,  on  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection.  His 
object  was  to  show,  and  undoubtedly  he  did  show,  that  the  disciples 
of  Christ  had,  and  could  have  had,  no  physiological  evidence  that 
what  we  now  mean  by  death  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  body  of  our 
Lord  at  all.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one — even  if  he  held,  as  I  do, 
that  the  Gospel  of  John  is  not  less  trustworthy,  or  is  even  more  trust- 
worthy, in  its  account  of  the  historical  facts,  than  any  of  the  synoptic 
Gospels — would  deny  this.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  if  the  sup- 
position that  our  Lord  never  died  at  the  time  when  He  was  believed 
by  the  Church  to  have  died,  were  otherwise  tenable,  we  neither  have, 
nor  could  have,  any  proof  that  death  in  the  physiological  sense  had 
really  taken  place,  since  at  that  period  the  physiological  evidences  of 
death,  as  we  now  understand  them,  were  not  formulated  at  all.  But 
what  Professor  Huxley  entirely  ignored  was  the  impossibility  of  the 
supposition  that  our  Lord  could  have  recovered  consciousness  and 
the  power  of  movement  in  the  maimed  and  wounded  condition  in 
which  the  crucifixion  had  left  Him,  without  his  intimate  friends  and 
followers  knowing  perfectly  well  that  He  was  corporeally,  at  the  time 
of  His  so-called  resurrection,  a  mere  resuscitated  and  helpless  invalid, 
and  that  if  He  subsequently  lived,  for  a  number  of  days  or  weeks  or 
months  or  years,  on  this  earth,  and  then  died,  the  stress  which  they 
laid  on  His  resurrection  was  a  mere  fraud, — a  conviction  that  would 
have  put  a  final  end  to  all  that  enthusiasm  of  faith  on  which  the 
spread  of  His  gospel  wholly  depended.  Of  all  suppositions,  that 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  irrational  is  the  supposition  that  our 
Lord  recovered  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  exhaustion  and  torture 
of  the  Cross,  and  died  a  natural  death  at  last,  without  a  rumor  of 
the  truth  having  escaped  to  extinguish  forever  the  awe  and  gratitude 
with  which  His  resurrection  had  been  regarded  by  the  infant  Church. 
But  the  object  of  Huxley's  paper  was  hardly,  I  think,  so  much  to 
convince  the  Metaphysical  Society  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  had 
been  believed  by  Christians  on  no  evidence  worthy  of  the  name,  as 
to  seize  an  opportunity  for  a  very  eloquent  apology  for  the  incredulity 
of  men  of  science.     Professor  Huxley  ended  by  remarking  that  men 
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of  science  are  often  told  that  the  study  of  physical  science  unfits 
them  for  the  due  estimate  of  moral  probability,  and  that  indeed  it 
might  be  so  if  moral  probability  is  to  be  considered  as  the  art  of 
"  accumulating  inconclusive  arguments,  in  the  hope  that  a  great  heap 
of  them  may  at  least  look  as  firm  as  one  good  demonstration. "  But, 
he  went  on,  men  of  science  have  one  advantage: — 

"  We  are  daily  and  by  rough  discipline  taught  to  attach  a  greater  and  greater 
responsibility  to  the  utterance  of  the  momentous  words  'I  believe. '  The  man  of 
science  who  commits  himself  to  even  one  statement  which  turns  out  to  be  de- 
void of  good  foundation  loses  somewhat  of  his  reputation  among  his  fellows, 
and,  if  he  be  guilty  of  the  same  error  often,  he  loses  not  only  his  intellectual,  but 
his  moral  standing  amongst  them.  For  it  is  justly  felt  that  errors  of  this  kind 
have  their  roots  rather  in  the  moral  than  in  the  intellectual  nature.  Doubtless, 
men  thus  sharply  disciplined  are  apt  to  apply  their  own  standards  of  right  and 
wrong  universally ;  and  where  such  a  story  as  the  miraculous  version  of  the  resur- 
rection is  presented  to  them  for  acceptance,  they  not  only  decline  to  believe  it, 
but  they  assert  that,  from  their  point  of  view,  it  would  be  a  moral  dereliction  to 
pretend  to  believe  it.  Looking  at  fidelity  to  truth  as  the  highest  of  all  human 
duties,  they  regard  with  feelings  approaching  to  abhorrence  that  ojmical  infidel- 
ity which,  when  Reason  reports  '  No  evidence, '  and  Conscience  warns  that  in- 
tellectual honesty  means  absolute  submission  to  evidence,  attempts  to  drown  the 
voice  of  both  by  loud  assertion,  backed  by  appeals  to  the  weakness  and  the 
cowardice  of  human  nature.** 

That  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
most  impressive  specimens  of  Professor  Huxley's  eloquence,  "which 
was  eloquence  of  no  common  order.  And  it  certainly  contains  a  les- 
son which  we  all  greatly  need.  But  it  does  not  convince  me  that 
Professor  Huxley's  own  mind  was  not  as  much  open  to  prepossessions 
of  a  very  potent  kind  against  a  good  many  sorts  of  conclusive  evi- 
dence, as  the  minds  of  many  who  have  not  been  submitted  to  what 
he  justly  calls  the  "  sharp  discipline"  of  scientific  training.  For  in 
his  combativeness  he  "  drank  delight  of  battle  with  his  peers', "  as 
eagerly  as  ever  did  Ulysses  "  far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy 
Troy."  And  this  militant  spirit  of  his  gave  him  far  too  implicit  a 
confidence  in  the  armor  of  men  of  science  to  admit  of  his  feeling  half 
as  self -distrustful  as  some  of  the  opponents  on  whose  credulity  he 
looked  down.  He  was  always  more  himself  when  he  was,  in  his 
own  opinion,  destroying  some  idol  of  his  antagonists,  than  when  he 
was  stating  what  he  believed  to  be  a  truth.  For  example,  he 
claimed  to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  an  Agnostic.  He  thought  it 
the  only  true  sort  of  religion  to  cherish  "  the  noblest  and  most  human 
of  man's  emotions  by  worship,  *for  the  most  part,  of  the  silent  sort,' 
at  the  Altar  of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable" ;  and  he  sympathized 
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with  those  Athenians  who  had  set  up  an  altar  a^^cD^rr^  0e^j  "  to  the  un- 
known God," — the  incident  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  ApoBtlefl, — 
from  which  he  borrowed  for  himself  the  name  of  Agnostic.  But 
whenever  he  came  to  explain  what  these  emotions  are,  which  are  so 
noble  and  are  yet  excited  by  the  pure  negation  of  all  knowledge,  you 
find  him  slipping  in  a  good  many  assumptions  to  which,  if  used  by 
an  opponent,  he  would  have  taken  the  strongest  objection,  as  exhib- 
iting a  most  illegitimate  use  of  "  the  momentous  words,  *I  believe. '" 
For  example,  in  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  his  lay  sermons,  he 
says : — 

**  Suppose  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  life  and  fortune  of  everj  one  of 
us  would,  one  day  or  other,  depend  upon  his  winning  or  losing  a  game  of  chess. 
Don't  you  think  that  we  should  all  consider  ft  to  be  a  primary  duty  to  learn  at 
least  the  names  and  the  moves  of  the  pieces ;  to  have  a  notion  of  a  gambit,  and 
a  keen  eye  for  aU  the  means  of  giving  and  getting  out  of  check?  Do  you  not 
think  that  we  should  look  with  a  disapprobation  amounting  to  scorn,  upon  the 
father  who  allowed  his  son,  or  the  State  which  allowed  its  members,  to  grow  up 
without  knowing  a  pawn  from  a  knight?  Yet  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary 
truth  that  the  life,  the  fortime,  and  the  happiness  of  every  one  of  us,  and, 
more  or  less,  of  those  who  are  connected  with  us,  do  depend  upon  our  knowing 
something  of  the  rules  of  a  game  infinitely  more  difficult  and  complicated  than 
chess.  It  is  a  game  which  has  been  played  for  untold  ages,  every  man  or  woman 
of  us  being  one  of  the  two  players  in  a  game  of  his  or  her  ovni.  The  chess-board 
is  the  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game 
are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  player  on  the  other  side  is  hidden 
from  us.  We  know  that  his  play  is  always  fair,  just,  and  patient.  But  also  we 
know,  to  our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake  or  makes  the  smallest  al- 
lowance for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays  well,  the  highest  stakes  are  paid, 
with  that  sort  of  overflowing  generosity  with  which  the  strong  shows  delight  in 
strength.  And  one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated, — without  haste,  but  without 
remorse.  My  metaphor  will  remind  some  of  you  of  the  famous  picture  in  which 
Retzsch  has  depicted  Satan  playing  at  chess  with  man  for  his  soul.  Substitute 
for  the  mocking  fiend  in  that  picture  a  calm,  strong  angel  who  is  playing  for 
love,  as  we  say,  and  would  rather  lose  than  win, — and  I  should  accept  it  aa  an 
image  of  human  life.  Well,  what  I  mean  by  Education  is  learning  the  niles  of 
this  mighty  game. " 

"  We  know  that  his  play  is  always  fair,  just,  and  patient."  The 
words  "  we  know"  are  stronger,  and  are  even  more  "  momentous" 
than  the  words  "  we  believe. "  They  are  expressive  of  the  very  op- 
posite of  "agnosticism."  Where,  then,  is  the  agnostic?  JBow  do 
we  know  that  the  player  is  a  "  strong  angel  who  is  playing  for  love,  as 
we  say,  and  would  rather  lose  than  win"? — and  yet  Professor  Huxley 
tells  us,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  that  the  hidden  player  is  one  who 
does  not  even  give  "  a  word  and  a  blow^  and  the  blow  first,  but  the 
blow  without  the  word. "     "  It  is  left  to  you  to  find  out  why  your 
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ears  are  boxed."  That  is  Professor  Huxley's  own  description  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  "  strong  angel  who  plays  for  love,  and  would 
rather  lose  than  win,"  treats  the  unfortunate  player  who  has  to  find 
out  for  himself  even  the  rules  of  the  game  at  which  he  is  playing, — 
a  treatment,  as  it  seems  to  me,  neither  angelic  nor  "  generous. "  But 
the  eloquent  teacher  was  himself  so  expert  in  boxing  the  ears  of  those 
who,  in  his  opinion,  had  never  learned  the  rules  of  the  games  at 
which  they  played  with  him,  that  I  suppose  he  thought  the  same 
policy  perfectly  legitimate  in  the  mysterious  player  to  whom  he  gave 
"  worship  mostly  of  the  silent  sort, "  for  want  of  the  knowledge  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  explain  clearly  why  the  worship  was 
given.  The  moment  he  attempts  to  explain  why  he  worships,  he 
assumes  what  he  would  have  taken  an  ordinary  theist  severely  to  task 
for  presuming  to  assume.  Yet  how  any  "  noble  emotion, "  even  of  the 
silent  sort,  is  to  be  fostered  toward  a  being  who  has  no  recognizable 
attributes,  this  great  intellectual  wrestler  never  ventured  to  declare. 

Professor  Huxley  was  very  well  read  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  but  there  again  he  seems  to  me  to  have  had  his  attitude  deter- 
mined by  a  fixed  iconoclastic  purpose.  On  the  critical  subject  of 
Free-will  and  Necessity,  he  never,  I  think,  went,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  subject,  but  was  always  delighted  to  bewilder  his  opponents  by 
saying  strong  things  in  a  vivid  way.  In  his  little  study  of  Hume, 
he  never  really  discusses  the  deepest  question  at  issue,  but  turns  the 
flank  of  the  Free-willist's  position  by  such  phrases  as:  "In  that 
form  of  desire  which  is  called  *  attention,'  the  train  of  thought  held 
fast  for  a  time,  in  the  desired  direction,  seems  ever  striving  to  get 
on  to  another  line, "  *  yet  to  call  one  of  the  most  characteristic  forms 
of  volition  a  "  form  of  desire"  is  the  most  audacious  philosophical 
petiiio  principii  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Of  course  if  will  is  a 
mere  "  form  of  desii'e, "  there  is  no  question  to  argue ;  but  the  very 
issue  between  Professor  Huxley  and  his  opponents  depends  on 
whether,  when  we  resolve  to  attend  to  an  unwelcome  subject,  in  spite 
of  the  desires  which  strive  to  get  "  on  to  another  line,"  it  is  the  desire 
which  holds  the  thought  fast,  or  that  which  overrules  and  controls 
desire,  namely,  the  will.  How  audaciously  Huxley  dealt  with  this 
fundamental  issue  of  philosophy,  nothing  could  show  better  than  the 
striking  passage  in  the  lecture  on  Descartes,  in  which  he  says : ' — 

"Thus  I  am  prepared  to  go  with  the  Materialists  wherever  the  true  pursuit  of 
the  method  of  Descartes  may  lead  them,  and  I  am  glad  on  all  occasions  to  declare 

>  Hume,  p.  92.  <  **  Lay  Sermons, "  p.  296. 
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my  belief  that  their  fearless  development  of  the  materialistio  aspect  of  these 
matters"  [namely,  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  correlation  between  me- 
chanical force  and  volition]  **  has  had  an  immense  and  a  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  physiology  and  psychology.  Nay,  more, — when  they  go  further  than 
I  think  they  are  entitled  to  do,  — when  they  introduce  Calvinism  into  science,  and 
declare  that  man  is  nothing  but  a  machine,  I  do  not  see  any  particular  harm  in 
their  doctrines,  so  long  as  they  admit  that  which  is  a  matter  of  experimental 
fact, — namely,  that  it  is  a  machine  cax>able  of  adjusting  itself  within  certain 
limits.  I  protest  that  if  some  great  Power  could  agree  to  make  me  always  think 
what  is  true,  and  do  what  is  right,  on  condition  of  being  turned  into  a  sort  of 
clock,  and  wound  up  every  morning  before  I  got  out  of  bed,  I  should  instantly 
close  with  the  offer.  The  only  freedom  I  care  about  is  the  freedom  to  do  right ; 
the  freedom  to  do  wrong  I  am  ready  to  part  with  on  the  cheapest  terms  to  any 
one  who  will  take  it  of  me.  But  when  the  Materialists  stray  beyond  the  borders 
of  their  path,  and  talk  about  there  being  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  Matter 
and  Forces  and  necessary  laws,  .  .  .  Idecline  to  follow  them." 

That  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  vivacity  with  which  Professor 
Huxley  spoke  at  the  Metaphysical  Society,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he,  like  the  hidden  player  in  the  great  game  of  life,  boxed  the 
ears  of  his  antagonists  without  telling  them  why  their  ears  were 
boxed.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  be  more  sophistical 
than  the  way  in  which,  in  this  powerful  passage,  he  plays  with  the 
word  "  freedom."  He  says  he  should  have  no  objection  at  all  to  be 
wound  up  like  a  chronometer,  if,  by  being  thus  wound  up,  he  could 
always  secure  going  right ;  but  then  he  says  it  is  only  the  freedom 
to  go  right  about  which  he  cares,  and  that  he  would  part  with  the 
freedom  to  go  wrong  on  the  cheapest  terms  to  any  one  who  would 
take  it  of  him.  But  does  he  really  mean  that  a  chronometer  has  any 
freedom  to  go  either  right  or  wrong?  I  suppose  that,  so  far  as  it 
goes  right,  it  is  under  the  necessity  of  going  right,  and  has  no  free- 
dom in  the  matter.  And  what  he  means  is,  therefore,  that  if  he 
could  part  with  every  atom  of  freedom  on  condition  of  always  feeling 
and  acting  as  he  should,  he  would  grasp  at  the  offer.  But  how  are 
you  to  do  right  if  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  is  changed,  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  right  to  do.  Bight  as  applied  to  the  going  of  a 
chronometer,  and  right  as  applied  to  the  actions  of  the  will,  are  as 
different  in  meaning  as  the  "  reins"  with  which  you  rein  in  a  horse 
are  from  the  "  reins"  which  summon  you  in  the  night  season  to  reflect 
on  your  conduct  during  the  day.  You  might  just  as  well  call  a  good 
chronometer  "  virtuous"  as  call  a  man  a  right-doer  who  was  as  mere 
an  automaton  in  everything  he  did  as  he  is  in  breathing,  or  blushing,  * 
or  turning  pale.  Professor  Huxley  always  knew  how  to  bewilder 
his  antagonists,  but  I  think  he  sometimes  bewildered  his  antagonists 
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without  really  oonvincing  himself.  His  eagerness  to  be  an  automaton 
would  hardly  have  been  proclaimed  if  there  had  been  any  chance  of 
his  being  taken  at  his  word.  But  then  his  readiness  to  be  trans- 
formed into  an  automaton  did  not  seem  to  him  inconsistent  with 
retaining  his  "  freedom  to  do  right. " 

What  I  have  never  fully  understood  is  the  reverence  which  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  expressed,  and  certainly  deeply  felt,  for  Jesus  of 
Nazareth — whom  he  called  "  the  greatest  moral  genius  the  world  has 
seen," — though  he  himself  regarded  worship  "for  the  most  part  of 
the  silent  sort"  at  "  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable"  as 
the  ideal  of  the  highest  human  worship.  Of  course  I  do  not  doubt 
that  he  made  the  allowances  which  every  wise  man  must  make  for  the 
immense  chasm  between  the  age  of  faith  and  the  age  of  science.  But 
why  he  should  speak  of  Jesus  Christ  "  as  the  realized  ideal  of  almost 
perfect  humanity, "  if  agnosticism  be  the  nearest  approach  to  truth 
that  we  have  yet  made,  I  cannot  understand.  Surely  "  the  realized 
ideal  of  almost  perfect  humanity"  has  done  more  to  keep  the  human 
race  from  appreciating  "  natural  knowledge"  at  the  high  rate  at 
which  Professor  Huxley  appreciated  it,  than  any  other  human  being 
who  ever  lived.  Nay,  even  Christ's  pure  and  ideal  morality  was 
rooted  deep  in  the  life  of  a  living  God,  and  not  at  all  like  "  worship 
for  the  most  part  of  the  silent  sort"  at  "  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  and 
Unknowable. "  I  cannot  imagine  any  book  which  has  diverted  the 
human  race  so  far  from  the  true  path  of  education  as  Professor 
Huxley  traces  it  out  in  his  "  Lay  Sermons, "  as  the  Bible ;  nor  any 
life  traced  in  the  Bible  which  has  had  a  tenth  part  of  the  same  effect 
in  causing  that  wide  departure  from  the  study  of  what  Professor 
Huxley  meant  by  "  natural  knowledge, "  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Professor  Huxley  declares  that  to  the  Palestinian  Jew  "  God  was 
immanent  in  a  sense  few  Western  people  realize. "  Well,  was  that 
a  conception  that  has  led  the  world  right,  or  that  has  led  it  wrong? 
If  right.  Agnosticism  must  be  in  the  last  degree  misleading.  If 
wrong,  how  can  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be  "  the  realized  ideal  of  almost 
perfect  humanity"?  There  never  was  a  more  dazzling,  misleading 
will-o'-the-wisp  than  the  attitude  of  Jesus  Christ  toward  God,  if  the 
teaching  of  Professor  Huxley's  "  Lay  Sermons"  is  to  be  regarded  as 
verifiable.  "  The  man  of  science, "  said  this  great  warrior  on  the  side 
of  the  skeptics,  "  has  learned  to  believe  in  justification  not  by  faith, 
but  by  verification. "  Well,  what  was  the  verification  of  the  positive 
teaching  "  that  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  aU  numbered"?     Was  it, 
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in  Professor  Huxley's  mind,  "justified"  at  all?  And  if  not,  what 
is  more  paradoxical  than  the  proposition  that  Jesus  Christ  was  ^  the 
greatest  moral  genius  the  world  has  seen,"  and  that  he  was  the 
realized  ideal  of  almost  perfect  humanity?  Did  Jesus  Christ  ever 
conceive  the  duty  of  skepticism  as  to  the  love  and  guardianship  of  God? 
And  how,  then,  could  Professor  Huxley  reverence  so  profoundly  the 
man  who  taught  the  creed  most  opposed  to  his  own  that  "  Skepticism 
is  the  highest  of  duties,  blind  faith  the  unpardonable  sin"? 

The  only  manner  in  which,  with  my  knowledge  of  the  man,  his 
tenderness  and  his  combativeness,  his  irony  and  his  impulsive  moods 
of  reverence,  I  can  reconcile  Huxley's  strong  denunciations  of  any- 
thing like  unverified  beliefs,  with  his  sudden  bursts  of  passionate 
feeling  for  One  who  was  by  no  means  a  worshipper  of  the  Unknown 
or  Unknowable  since  he  led  the  world  into  a  perfect  rapture  of  belief 
that  rendered  it  blind  and  deaf  for  centuries  to  "  natural  knowledge, " 
is  by  assuming  that  a  great  deal  of  his  skepticism  was  a  kind  of 
habitual  expression  of  the  eager  combativeness  of  his  nature.  If  the 
words  "  I  believe"  were  to  him  so  "  momentous, "  it  was  not  solely 
because  they  and  their  converse  expressed  the  final  judgment  of  a 
very  keen  intellect,  but  also  because  they  embodied  the  defiance  of 
a  veiy  warlike  and  ardent  spirit.  Professor  Huxley  loved  to  throw 
down  the  glove  to  those  who  seemed  to  him  to  bar  the  way  against 
the  exploring  genius  of  a  very  daring  nature.  But,  none  the  less,  he 
had  that  in  him  which  often  spurred  him  on  to  renounce  his  own 
most  cherished  canons  of  judgment  and  most  approved  repudiations 
of  faith.  Before  that  unseen  player,  whom  he  recognized  as  so 
utterly  unknown  and  unknowable  that  he  contrasted  him  almost 
scornfully  with  the  God  of  Christian  creeds,  he  sometimes  invited 
us  all  to  bow  our  heads  in  acts  of  true  adoration.  And  so  long  as  he 
could  combine  his  love  of  Christ  with  some  sort  of  defiance  of  con- 
ventional Christianity,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  prostrate  himself  before 
the  Being  whose  normal  nature  subdued  him  into  a  feeling  of  awe  for 
which  he  could  find  no  adequate  utterance,  and  in  the  presence  of 
which,  physical  wonders  lost  their  impressiveness,  and  the  ethics  of 
tribal  evolution,  to  which  he  subscribed,  found  themselves  so  utterly 
bereft  of  all  sublimity,  that  they  seemed  the  pallid  ghosts  of  the  vision 
and  the  thought  of  Christ. 

Richard  H.  Hutton. 


CRIMINAL    ANTHROPOLOGY:    ITS    ORIGIN    AND 

APPLICATION. 

One  thing  strikes  you  when  you  enter  one  of  our  courts, — the 
sight  of  judges,  state  employees  like  others,  who  think  that  they 
cannot  fulfil  their  functions  unless  they  are  masked  in  a  costume  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  same  spirit  pervades  their  judgments.  These 
are  often  evoked^from  remote  ages.  Antiquity  is  more  honored 
than  the  truth.  The  lawyer  who  can  cite  in  behalf  of  his  client  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  has  a  better  chance  to  gain  his  case.  Worse  yet, 
the  courts  are  often  led  astray  by  formulas  that  had  some  sense  at  the 
time  of  their  origin,  but  have  none  now  and  simply  turn  justice  from 
the  true  path.  In  Italy,  for  example,  sentences  are  often  annulled 
because  the  clerk  had  forgotten  to  preface  them  with  the  formula,  "  In 
the  name  of  His  Majesty,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the 
people.  King  of  Italy. "  The  law  prescribes  times  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  formalities.  Now  justice  is  often  •  denied  to  poor 
wretches  who  are  quite  in  the  right,  because  they  come  a  half  an 
hour  too  late,  or  because  they  have  made  a  mistake  of  a  few  moments 
in  the  execution  of  these  formalities. 

What  is  the  reason  of  all  this?  It  is  because  of  the  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  mental  asso- 
ciations required  in  a  given  task.  The  literal  interpretation  prevails 
in  practice  over  all  considerations  of  justice.  Legal  provisions  can 
be  only  the  rude  and  imperfect  indication  of  the  legislative  will,  use- 
ful only  as  a  guide  to  the  magistrate  in  attaining  justice  by  a  per- 
sonal mental  effort.  But  they  have  taken  the  place  of  justice  and 
right,  and  the  magistrate  has  to  apply  them  literally.  To  judge 
rightly  he  ought,  in  each  case,  to  have  resort  to  his  own  conscious- 
ness, to  give  free  course  to  those  associations  of  ideas  and  emotions 
of  which  the  complexity  is  so  great.  He  ought  to  compare  the  an- 
swer of  his  own  consciousness  with  the  customary  interpretation  of 
the  law.     If  they  do  not  agree  he  should  examine  the  differences, 

analyze  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and,  comparing  the  idea  of  the  more 
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frequent  cases  for  which  the  law  was  made  with  the  idea  iDvolved  in 
the  specific  case,  modify  the  application  as  justice  requires. 

But  this  is  a  long,  complex,  difficult  task.  If  the  comparison  be 
not  obvious  enough,  the  judge  becomes  lost  in  doubt,  and  every  new 
case  requires  a  renewed  eflEort.  How  much  simpler  it  is  to  apply 
general  provisions  of  law,  drawing  from  them  their  logical  inferences, 
not  bothering  with  all  the  concomitant  associations  of  ideas  and  emo- 
tions, but  merely  following  a  longer  or  shorter  chain  of  reasoning. 
Once  this  habit  of  idio-emotional,  or  let  us  call  it  professional,  judg- 
ment is  formed  the  mind  continues  to  consider  only  the  logical 
relations  of  the  general  principle  to  the  specific  case.  It  excludes  all 
collateral  associations  of  ideas  and  feelings,  numerous  and  varied  as 
they  are,  which  lead  to  a  just  solution  of  the  actual  question.  The 
lofty  and  complex  sentiment  of  justice  is  reducea  to  a  sentiment  of 
satisfaction  in  the  logical  application  of  the  general  principle.  All 
notion  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  victim,  and  the  causes  of  that  wrong, 
is  excluded.  In  brief,  the  idio-emotional  judgment  results  in  the 
substitution  of  pure  logic  for  observation  and  investigation  of  facts, 
a  characteristic  of  the  primitive  periods  of  science  and  of  periods  of 
scientific  degeneracy  and  decadence. 

The  consequences  of  this  heedlessness  are  enormous.  The  judges 
pronounce  judgment  as  if  the  crime  formed  the  simplest  incident  in 
the  life  of  the  criminal.  The  criminal,  on  the  other  hand,  does  all 
that  he  can  to  prove  the  contrary  by  the  rarity  of  his  repentance  and 
his  continual  relapses,  which  often  reach  80  per  cent,  with  enor- 
mous peril  and  expense  to  society,  and  discredit  to  justice, — which 
is  often  only  a  futile  fencing  with  the  criminal  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
some  rhetorician.  The  trouble  is  still  greater  when  the  same  penalty 
is  administered  to  a  man  who  kills  and  steals  from  cupidity,  and  to 
one  who  has  been  impelled  to  crime  by  a  great  and  noble  passion, — 
patriotism,  for  instance,  or  love.  It  is  a  long  time — thirty  years 
— since  I  began  to  think  that  to  avoid  these  pitfalls  the  criminal  and 
not  the  crime  must  be  studied.  How  did  I  reach  this  conclusion? 
How  did  I  succeed  in  establishing  it? 

I.    HISTORY  OF  THE  DISCOVERY. — ATAVISM   OF  THE   CRIMINAL. 

I  arrived  in  Paris  in  1861,  a  very  young  clinical  professor  of  men- 
tal disease,  a  boy,  with  my  head  full  of  philology  and  comparative 
physiology.     I  soon  saw  that  the  most  serious  lack  in  this  science 
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was  that  of  aDatomical  and  anthropological  knowledge.  Thej  were 
studying  insanity  in  general  without  studying  individual  lunatics. 
I  set  to  work.  I  insisted  that  we  should  study  lunatics  as  we  would 
a  special  variety  of  the  human  race,  noting  the  skin,  the  form,  the 
skull,  and  particularly  the  functions,  sensibility,  etc.  My  colleagues 
laughed  at  me  and  called  me  the  "  Doctor  of  the  steelyard. "  Little 
by  little  the  idea  prevailed,  and  now  they  seem  almost  to  have  forgot- 
ten who  it  was  that  introduced  the  new  somatic  school.  I  had  a  strong 
desire  to  study  the  morally  insane  who  have  since  been  shown  to  be 
the  bom  criminals.  It  was  a  principle  of  mine  to  deny  everything 
which  I  did  not  see,  and  as  there  were  none  of  these  in  our  clinic  I 
was  inclined  to  deny  their  existence.  Nevertheless,  to  make  sure  of 
the  facts,  I  commenced  to  occupy  myself  with  criminals,  to  frequent 
prisons,  and  carefully  to  gather  skulls  and  brains  of  prisoners.  One 
evening  there  died  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  the  city  a  celebrated  brig- 
and, robber,  and  incendiary  who  had  often  escaped  by  means  of  his 
great  agility.  Upon  the  death  of  this  man,  who  was  a  true  type  of 
the  born  criminal  and  morally  insane,  I  examined  his  skull.  It  pre- 
sented an  enormous  median  occipital  fossa  in  place  of  the  occipital 
median  spine  which  occui's  in  the  interior  of  the  skull.  This  is  a 
characteristic  wanting  in  the  superior  apes  and  existing  in  all  other 
vertebrates.  I  made  the  autopsy  in  the  yard  of  the  prison  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  The  day  was  very  foggy,  in  the  winter  of 
1864.  The  weather  and  the  place  did  not  permit  me  to  make  a  thor- 
ough autopsy,  but  I  recollect  how,  at  that  moment,  the  whole  idea 
of  my  future  work  rose  before  me  like  a  picture. 

I  instantly  perceived  that  the  criminal  must  be  a  survival  of  the 
primitive  man  and  the  carnivorous  animals.  The  idea,  though  yet 
embryonic,  was  perfected  a  few  days  later,  when  I  was  called  as  an 
expert  by  the  tribunal  of  Bergamo  in  the  case  of  a  sort  of  Jack  the 
Ripper, — one  Verzenti.  This  young  peasant,  with  cross  eyes  and  en- 
ormous jaws,  was  possessed  with  a  desire  to  disembowel,  chew,  and 
eat  morsels  of  women,  young  and  old,  who  happened  to  cross  his  path. 
He  afterward  confided  to  me  in  secret  the  great  erotic  pleasure  which 
he  experienced  in  this. 

Then  I  went  furiously  to  work  in  the  examination  of  facts,  in 
museums,  in  prisons,  especially  at  Pesaro  (when  I  was  director  of 
an  insane  asylum),  near  a  great  cellular  prison  where,  with  a 
corps  of  aides,  I  could  go  whenever  I  wished.  Some  of  these  took 
weights^  ptbefs  measured  the  figures  or  sketched  the  faces  of  the 
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criminals.  As  for  myself,  I  noted  the  more  important  character- 
istics, questioned  the  prisoners,  treating  them  to  cigars  and  wine,  and 
applied  to  them  all  the  modem  methods.  While  the  criminal  had 
his  hand  in  the  plethjsmograph,  which  gave  me  in  graphic  lines  all 
the  psychic  impressions  and  the  reactions  of  the  brain,  I  showed  him 
things  likely  to  interest  him  strongly, — a  woman,  a  purse,  a  glass  of 
wine,  cigars, — and  noted  the  effect  of  these  impressions  and  especially 
the  effect  of  electric  currents.  The  result  indicated  a  curious  insen- 
sibility. To  complete  my  studies  I  jSnally  shut  myself  up  for  three 
years  in  the  great  cellular  prison  of  Turin  as  a  physician,  until  my 
health  was  undermined. 

It  was  there  that  I  perceived  that  my  earlier  ideas  fell  short  of 
the  truth.  I  saw  that  the  criminal  was  worse  than  the  savage,  worse 
sometimes  than  the  true  camivora,  especially  as  regards  analgesia. 
On  one  occasion  I  saw  one  of  these  criminals,  who  was  working  upon 
a  roof  several  yards  in  height,  fall  to  the  ground  and  immediately  re- 
turn to  his  work  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  On  another  occasion  a 
woman  refused,  for  many  days,  to  allow  herself  to  be  cared  for,  until 
the  odor  warned  us  of  the  presence  of  gangrene.  It  had,  in  effect, 
eaten  away  four  fingers  from  one  hand,  where  she  had  been  cut  by  her 
lover.  The  total  of  these  facts  thus  gathered  was  enormous,  so  that 
the  image  of  the  criminal  arose  from  them  in  perfect  clearness.  The 
anatomy  of  criminals  showed  a  great  number  of  completely  atavistic 
changes :  surcillary  arch  and  frontal  sinus  enormous ;  median  occip- 
ital fossa;  suture  of  the  atlas;  virile  aspect  of  the  skull  in  women; 
double  articular  face  of  the  occipital  condyle ;  flattening  of  the  palate ; 
large  oblique  orbits  varying  from  2  per  cent  to  58  per  cent. 
These  traits  are  often  grouped  in  the  same  individuals,  producing  a 
type^  in  the  proportion  of  43  per  cent.  The  convolutions  of  the  brain 
present  frequent  atavistic  anomalies,  such  as  the  separation  of  the  cal- 
careous fissure  from  the  occipital,  the  formation  of  an  operculum  of 
the  occipital  lobe,  and  absolutely  atypical  variations,  such  as  the  trans- 
verse furrows  of  the  frontal  lobe. 

The  study  of  25,000  living  beings  confirmed,  though  less  con- 
stantly, the  frequency  of  the  anomalies  revealed  by  the  anatomical 
table.  It  showed  analogies  between  savages  and  delinquents  in  the 
proportion  of  36  to  36  per  cent.  Among  these  anomalies  were  prog- 
nathism ;  the  hair  black  and  crisp ;  the  beard  thin ;  oxicephaly ;  oblique 
eyes;  small  skull;  the  jaw  and  the  zygomes developed ;  the  forehead 
retreating  obliquely  from  the  eyes ;  the  ears  large ;  analogy  between 
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the  two  sexes ;  a  greater  extension  of  all  new  characteristics  added  to 
the  necroscopic  characteristics  which  assimilate  the  European  crim- 
inal to  the  Mongolian  and  Australian  type. 

A  photographic  study  of  5,000  criminals  furnished  a  means  of 
verifying  and  fixing  the  frequency  of  the  criminal  physiognomic 
type  in  the  proportion  of  26  per  cent,  with  the  maximum  of  56  per 
cent  for  assassins,  and  a  minimum  of  6  to  8  per  cent  for  bankrupts, 
swindlers,  and  bigamists.  Photography  showed  how  often  the  ethnic 
type  is  eflEaced  among  criminals,  while  they  have  with  each  other 
a  veritable  resemblance.  It  shows  the  frequency  of  feminine  aspect 
among  certain  thieves  and  pederasts,  and  virility  among  many  fe- 
male criminals,  especially  murderesses.  A  study  of  800  free  men 
showed  that  there  may  often  be  found  among  these  the  characteristics 
of  degenerate  physiognomy,  but  very  rarely,  almost  never,  combined 
in  the  same  person,  and  frequently  justified  by  latent  criminality.  It 
often  happens  that  greater  shrewdness,  wealth,  or  political  infiuence 
avert  the  action  of  the  law  and  hide  the  criminal  in  men  of  great 
power, — Crispi,  for  example,  or,  in  New  York,  the  leaders  of  the 
Tammany  ring. 

The  anomalies  appeared  still  stranger  on  studying  the  psychology 
and  the  biology  of  these  unfortunates.  Here  the  analogy  with  sav- 
ages was  more  striking,  especially  as  to  tattooing,  which  in  certain 
criminals  prevails  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  among  thieves  16 
per  cent,  among  minor  criminals  34  per  cent,  and  which  often  serves, 
as  among  the  savages,  to  indicate  a  sect  or  to  boast  of  a  crime. 
Tattooing  is  sometimes  composed  of  true  pictographic  characters,  as 
in  the  writing  of  the  Indians  reported  in  the  publications  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Thus  one  man  was  tattooed  with  the  fig- 
ure of  a  woman,  winged  and  crowned.  "  I  caused  her  to  take  flight, " 
he  said,  "  for  she  fled  with  me,  and  by  me  she  lost  her  virgin's 
crown."  She  had  in  her  hands  two  bleeding  hearts,  denoting  the 
parents  who  mourned  her.  Like  savages,  criminals  display  great  in- 
sensibility to  pain,  which  explains  their  longevity,  their  ability  to 
bear  wounds,  their  frequent  suicide.  As  with  savages  also,  their  pas- 
sions are  swift  but  violent,  vengeance  is  considered  as  a  duty,  and  they 
have  a  strong  love  for  gambling,  alcohol,  and  complete  idleness.  Thus 
the  New  Caledonians  were  accustomed  to  repeat,  without  knowing  it, 
the  remark  of  the  murderer  Lemair,  "  Better  die  than  work. "  In 
connection  with  this,  I  remember  reading  one  day  in  a  scientific 
review  that  among  the  Australian  savages  there  were  found  more  left- 
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handed  persons  than  among  Europeans.  I  immediately  made  obser- 
vations upon  600  criminals  in  Turin,  and  found  the  proportion  of 
left-handed  ones  double  that  in  the  same  number  of  journeyman 
printers.  Again,  having  read  that  savages  have  greater  visual  acute- 
ness,  I  set  to  work  with  the  oculists  and  found  indeed  that  the 
acuteness  of  their  vision  was  far  greater  than  the  normal,  contrasting 
witht  heir  dulness  of  touch,  hearing,  and  sense  of  color.  At  an- 
other time  I  read  concerning  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  that  their 
plays  were  almost  like  combats.  Then  I  studied  the  games  and 
amusements  of  young  criminals  in  the  reformatories,  and  I  found  that 
almost  always  these  amusements  involved  wounds,  even  more  often 
than  among  the  savages.  Thus,  in  one  game,  the  object  of  a  player 
was  to  save  the  head  and  hands  from  the  wounds  of  two  knives  used 
by  the  others. 

However,  these  observations  were  not  so  original  as  I  at  first 
thought  they  were.  The  knowledge  of  a  criminal  physiognomic  type, 
which  at  first  appeared  most  novel,  and  was  most  generally  denied  by 
the  savants,  is  often  instinctive  among  the  common  people.  There 
are  often  persons,  especially  among  women,  who  are  far  from  sus- 
pecting even  the  existence  of  criminal  anthropology,  and  who  yet,  at 
the  sight  of  those  who  bear  criminal  characteristics,  instantly  experi- 
ence a  lively  repulsion  and  know  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
malefactor.  I  was  acquainted  with  one  lady  whose  life  was  quite 
withdrawn  from  society,  who  on  two  occasions  discovered  the  criminal 
character  of  certain  young  people,  not  before  suspected,  but  after- 
ward detected  by  the  police.  How  often  we  read  in  the  reports  of 
trials,  of  perfectly  honest  people,  unfamiliar  with  the  slightest  an- 
thropological observations,  who  escape  certain  death  from  being  warned 
in  time  by  the  sinister  glance  of  the  assassin,  in  which  they  read  his 
criminal  intention.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  first  letter-carrier 
who  was  to  have  been  the  victim  of  the  murderer  Francesconi  had 
time  to  flee,  haunted  by  that  glance.  At  my  request  schoolmasters 
have  shown  to  forty  young  girls  twenty  portraits  of  thieves  and 
twenty  of  great  men.  Four-fifths  of  these  children  recognized  the 
first  as  wretched  creatures  or  as  scoundrels,  and  the  second  as  honest 
men.  The  universal  although  involuntary  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  a  physiognomy  peculiar  to  criminals  has  given  birth  to 
the  epithets  "a  thief's  face,"  "the  look  of  an  assassin,"  etc.  The 
only  way  to  explain  the  opposition  to  the  fact  is  the  reluctance  of 
men  to  draw  a  general  conclusion  from  individual  observations.     But 
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how  is  this  universal  consciousness  itself  to  be  explained?  In  young 
girls  there  is  certainly  no  knowledge  acquired  by  experience.  Then 
what  is  there?  An  intuitive  sense,  is  it  said?  That  is  a  vulgar 
explanation  with  which  the  public  is  contented  because  it  has  no 
meaning. 

I  suspect  that  the  phenomenon  is  hereditary.  The  impression 
left  us  by  our  fathers  and  transmitted  to  our  children  has  become 
unconscious  knowledge,  like  that  of  the  little  birds  born  and  reared 
in  our  houses,  who  strike  their  wings  and  beaks  in  fright  against 
their  cages  when  they  see  pass  above  them  birds  of  prey  known  only 
to  their  ancestors.  Every  day  teaches  us  the  importance  of  the  un- 
conscious part  in  human  actions,  and  what  a  role  is  played  by  ata- 
vism and  heredity.  Who  of  us  can  realize,  when  he  bends  the  knees 
and  joins  the  hands  in  prayer,  that  he  is  making  an  hereditary  move- 
ment transmitted  from  those  epochs  of  barbarism  when  war  was  the 
normal  state? 

II. — EPILEPSY  OF  BORN  CRIMINALS. 

My  work  was  only  at  its  beginning.  In  the  earlier  years,  pos- 
sessed by  the  idea  of  the  skull  with  its  occipital  fossa,  I  believed 
that  the  criminal  was  solely  and  simply  an  atavistic  phenomenon.  I 
was  soon  compelled  to  admit  that  there  are  in  bom  criminals,  not  in 
others,  still  stranger  anomalies  than  are  presented  by  savages,  and 
with  which  atavism  has  nothing  to  do.  These  are:  precocious 
wrinkles,  irregular  teeth,  strabismus,  synostosis,  osteoma,  hernia; 
meningitic,  hepatic,  and  cardiac  lesions.  These  show  the  criminal 
to  be  abnormal  before  birth,  through  the  disease  of  various  organs, 
especially  the  nervous  centres.  This  again  is  confirmed  by  his- 
tologic observations,  dilation  of  the  cerebral  lymphatic  vessels, 
pigmentation  of  the  nerve  and  connective  cells,  obtuseness  of  the 
senses. 

I  must  confess  that  in  my  studies  I  have  never  reached  the  solu- 
tion of  my  problems  suddenly.  Thus,  in  the  study  of  the  nature  of 
^e  pellagra^  or  Italian  leprosy,  I  reached  a  solution  only  by  succes- 
sive stages  and  by  accidents  occurring  in  the  path  of  my  studies. 
This  time,  also,  I  was  aided  by  an  accident  after  much  time  lost  in 
investigation.  A  soldier  at  Naples,  one  Misdea,  assassinated  with- 
out any  plausible  motive  three  or  four  of  his  companions.  It  was 
not  noticed  in  any  way,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  had  an  attack  of 
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epilepsy.  He  showed  great  coolness  in  his  murder  and  remembered 
it  sufficiently  well,  though  not  quite  correctly.  The  entire  life  of 
this  man,  who  was  descended  from  a  line  of  degenerates,  murderers, 
and  epileptics,  was  a  mass  of  crimes  and  diseases.  One  day  he  set 
out  to  kill  his  fiancee^  fell  fainting  in  a  church,  and  lay  there  all 
night,  foaming  at  the  mouth.  He  remembered  nothing  of  it.  He 
was  a  barber  by  trade.  In  his  regiment  he  had  been  relieved  of  this 
duty  on  account  of  his  disease.  He  was  straightway  seized  with  a 
boundless  rage,  tore  his  razors  into  bits  with  his  teeth,  and  spit  them 
out  before  his  superior  officers.  In  studying  this  curious  criminal 
I  divined  instantly  that  the  disease,  which  was  confused  with  and 
obscured  by  the  atavism  of  the  crime,  was  epilepsy. 

In  eflEect,  in  epilepsy  there  is  found  the  same  absence  of  moral 
sense,  the  same  dulness  of  the  physical  senses,  the  same  impulsive- 
ness as  among  criminals.  This  discovery,  strange  enough  in  appear- 
ance, is  very  simple  in  reality.  We  often  hear  the  spontaneous  re- 
mark that  certain  attacks  of  criminal  rage  are  marked  by  "  epileptic 
fury."  The  discovery  was  rejected  with  great  unanimity,  even  by 
those  who,  like  Tamburini  and  Morselli,  had  seen  cases  of  psychic 
epilepsy  without  convulsion  and  without  amnesia  as  is  often  seen  in 
the  case  of  criminals.  As  for  me,  I  am  used  to  this  reception  from 
savants  and  demi-savants.  Indeed,  I  see  in  it  the  sign  that  I  have 
struck  a  new  and  fruitful  vein.  For  thirty  years  my  colleagues  ridi- 
culed me  for  maintaining  that  pellagra  is  a  poisoning  by  spoiled 
maize;  and  during  all  those  years  I  was  known  in  Italy  as  the  "  pella- 
groseine  crank."  But  there  is  one  thing  more  trustworthy  than 
academicians, — Time.  After  some  years  the  proofs  in  this  direction 
became  very  numerous.  Left-handedness  was  found  to  be  very  fre- 
quent among  epileptics,  as  well  as  insensibility  to  wounds.  Dr.  Ot- 
tolenghi  discovered  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  epileptics  and  born 
criminals  alone,  the  interruption  and  contraction  with  scotoma  of  the 
periphery  of  the  visual  field.  Bossi  demonstrated  that  the  propor- 
tion of  epileptics  among  criminals  was  40  per  cent.  Even  the  official 
statistics  of  the  criminals  showed  the  proportion  to  be  six  times  more 
than  normal.  Krafft-Ebing,  and  Panata  of  Verona,  found  epilepsy  in 
the  case  of  many  sexual  psychopaths,  which  explains  almost  all  the 
more  curious  crimes  due  to  luxury.  Literature,  both  the  ancient  and 
the  most  modem,  agrees  with  these  views.  Shakespeare  surmised  epi- 
lepsy in  the  mind  of  Macbeth,  who  suflEered  from  hallucinations. 
Goncourt  saw  epilepsy  in  the  murderer  of  the  girl  Eliza.     Dostoi- 
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eM^ski  described  all  his  criminals  as  epileptic  in  his  "  Crime  et  Chsiti- 
ment. "  Zola,  without  knowing  it,  gave  us  a  complete  type  of 
psychic  epilepsy  in  the  murderer  of  "  La  B6te  Humaine. "  I  was 
able  to  found  the  first  editions  of  my  "  Delinquent  Man"  on  living 
documents,  taking  as  a  basis  atavism  and  epilepsy. 

III. — NEW   STUDIES:    FERRI,    GAROFALO,    MARRO. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  which  may  be  called  the  maturing  of 
an  idea,  a  young  man  of  Bologna,  Ferri,  about  this  time  wrote  a  book 
in  which  he  demonstrated  that  if  there  is  no  free  will  all  the  laws 
should  be  changed,  for  punishment  has  no  influence  upon  the  crim- 
inal. He  continued  in  this  direction,  entered  completely  into  my 
ideas,  and  showed  that  I  had  not  taken  sufficient  account  of  the  oc- 
casional criminal  and  the  habitual  criminal.  Finally  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  "  Fifty  Years  of  Criminality  in  France,"  supply- 
ing for  me  another  of  my  defects — that  of  statistics,  which  has  never 
been  my  forte.  Later  he  gave  in  his  "  Criminal  Sociology"  all  the 
sociological  bases  of  our  school.  At  the  same  time  a  young  magis- 
trate of  Naples,  Garofalo,  who  acknowledged  no  standard  of  punish- 
ment but  the  defence  of  society,  summed  up  his  studies  in  the  sen- 
tence, **  The  more  a  man  is  to  be  feared,  the  more  he  should  be 
confined."  Shortly  after,  Marro,  a  laborious  and  learned  alienist  of 
minute  exactness,  contributed  powerful  support  to  my  theories  by 
studying  with  the  patience  of  a  Benedictine  all  the  moral,  physical, 
and  psychical  characteristics  of  five  hundred  criminals,  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  crime,  into  thieves,  swindlers,  etc. ,  and  compared  them 
with  two  hundred  normal  persons  of  the  same  country  and  age.  As 
a  climax  of  exactness  he  prepared  in  twelve  personal  tables  all  the 
observations  that  he  had  made  and  provided  for  the  verification  of 
his  conclusions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  little  edifice,  which  was 
quite  rudimental  when  I  began  to  work  alone,  was  beginning  to  be 
completed.  Thanks  to  these  critics  I  was  able  to  add  to  the  criminal 
bom  the  insane  criminal  (who  is  quite  as  formidable,  and  resembles  him 
closely),  themattoid  (also  known  as  the  "  crank"),  and  the criminaloid 
(a  semi-criminal  bom,  who  requires  a  great  occasion  to  violate  the 
laws),  and  the  occasional  criminal  (who  violates  them  when  forced  by 
circumstances) .  But  the  gap  was  not  yet  entirely  filled.  One  last  and 
almost  tragic  accident  revealed  to  me  the  criminal  through  passion. 
I  was   one   day  in  a  printing-office,  correcting  the  proofs  of   my 
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**  Delinquent  Man'^  with  the  chief  reader.  I  came  to  a  page  which 
spoke  of  a  young  man  in  the  diplomatic  service  who,  impelled  by 
jealousy  only  too  well  justified  (his  ^nc&  had  almost  shown  him  the 
price  of  her  prostitution) ,  had  stabbed  her  with  a  knife  and  after- 
ward stabbed  himself.  Sentenced  to  a  light  punishment,  he  had  dis- 
appeared. The  proof-reader  was  this  man.  Suddenly  he  threw  him- 
self at  my  feet,  declaring  that  he  would  commit  suicide  if  I  published 
this  story  with  his  name.  His  face,  before  very  gentle,  was  com- 
pletely altered  and  almost  terrifying,  and  I  was  really  afraid  that 
he  would  kill  himself  or  me  upon  the  spot.  I  tore  up  the  proofs,  and 
for  several  editions  omitted  his  story ;  but  I  had  discovered  the  crim- 
inal through  passion.*  There  is  a  class  of  men,  young,  honest,  of 
gentle  appearance,  whose  beauty  of  soul  corresponds  to  their  beauty 
of  body,  in  no  wise  apathetic  like  born  criminals,  but  of  an  exagger- 
ated aSectionateness.  One  of  these  young  men,  being  in  love  and 
unable  to  talk  with  his  lady-love,  put  his  ear  to  a  wall,  transported 
with  delight  to  hear  her  step.  My  proof-reader  declared  that  he 
wished  to  bum  his  ears  with  red-hot  iron  when  he  heard  his  ^nc& 
uttering  unclean  things.  All  these  men  are  capable  of  remorse  and 
of  repentance,  and  are  impelled  to  crime  by  a  strong  and  often  just 
cause.  They  commit  the  crime  in  broad  daylight,  with  whatever 
weapon  is  at  hand,  and  never  seek  to  prove  an  alibi.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  many  political  criminals  belong  in  this  category, — Orsini,  for 
example,  Sand  and  Charlotte  Corday. 

After  this  the  work  arose,  it  may  be  said,  if  not  complete,  cer- 
tainly vital  and  fecund.  A  large  number  of  monographs  appeared 
upon  special  crimes,  which  would  not  have  been  published  before. 
Balestrini  made  a  wonderful  study  of  infanticide  and  abortion,  and 
demonstrated  that  these  crimes  might  almost  be  stricken  from  the 
code, — on  the  one  hand  because  criminals  through  passion  are  incap- 
able of  relapse,  and  on  the  other  hand  because,  in  the  case  of  abor- 
tion especially,  what  is  killed  is  not  a  man,  but  a  being  inferior  in 
the  zoological  world.  Margri  at  Pisa  undertook  a  study  of  theft. 
Florian  took  up  another  on  defamation,  showing  that  what  resembles 
defamation  and  is  severely  punished  by  the  Italian  law — which  al- 
ways goes  contrary  to  right — is  a  necessity  of  moral  and  political  lib- 

'  I  may  add  that  a  few  years  later  this  man,  who  had  married  an  extremely 
plain  woman,  and  who  had  told  me  that  at  the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  wife  he 
would  kill  either  her  or  himself,  committed  suicide  without  any  kuown  cause. 
I  made  a  study  of  his  skull  and  brain  and  found  them  of  admirable  beauty. 
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erty ;  that  the  liberty  of  criticism,  even  when  it  is  offensive,  should 
not  be  restricted,  but  favored  in  every  possible  way.  Sighele  studied 
collective  crime.  He  showed,  more  amply  than  I  had  been  able  to 
do,  that  aggregations  of  human  beings  have  a  character  quite  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  units  of  which  they  are  made  up.  Though  the 
majority  of  the  crowd  may  be  good,  the  crowd  itself  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  cruel  beast.  The  passions  of  each,  when  shared  by  a 
great  number  of  individuals  at  once,  become  doubly  intense,  because 
the  emotion  of  each  is  communicated  from  one  to  another,  and 
the  latent  criminality  of  every  individual  breaks  out  through  the  cer- 
tainty of  impunity  or  through  the  influence  of  some  one  not  so  hon- 
est. This  is  the  basis  of  his  **Foule  Criminelle.*'  In  another 
work,  "  Le  Crime  &  Deux,"  he  demonstrated  that  persons  associated 
for  evil  are  more  to  be  feared  than  any  single  criminal.  Occasional 
criminals,  or  criminals  through  passion,  never  have  accomplices.  I, 
myself,  with  Laschi,  constructed  a  complete  penal  system  for  political 
crimes,  starting  from  misoneism.  In  nature  the  law  of  inertia  prevails, 
and  still  more  in  the  human  race,  which  has  a  horror  of  the  new.  Every 
precipitate  change  which  is  not  extorted  by  necessity  is  painful  to  it, 
and  in  politics  is  punished,  for  it  goes  against  the  opinions  and  senti- 
ments of  the  majority.  If  organic  and  moral  progress  does  not  take 
place  slowly,  through  powerful  attrition,  provoked  by  exterior  and 
interior  circumstances,  and  if  man  and  society  are  distinctly  conser- 
vative, it  must  be  concluded  that  those  efforts  in  favor  of  progress 
which  adopt  means  too  abrupt  and  too  violent  are  not  physiological. 
They  may  sometimes  be  a  necessity  for  an  oppressed  minority,  but 
in  llie  eyes  of  the  law  they  are  anti-social  and  therefore  a  crime. 
Often  it  is  a  useless  crime,  for  it  awakens  reaction  in  the  misoneistic 
direction,  which,  since  it  is  solidly  based  on  human  nature,  has  great 
force.  All  progress,  to  be  accepted,  must  be  slow,  otherwise  it  is 
futile  and  mischievous.  Those  who  wish  to  impose  a  political  inno- 
vation upon  society,  without  tradition,  without  necessity,  offend 
misoneism  and  arouse  that  reaction  in  the  public  mind  which  comes 
from  a  dread  of  the  new,  and  invite  the  application  of  the  penal 
laws.  Here  appears  the  distinction  between  revolutions  and  revolts 
or  seditions.  The  former  are  slow,  long -prepared,  necessary,  or  at 
most  hastened  a  little  by  some  neurotic  or  passional  spirit.  The 
latter  may  be  an  artificial  and  precipitate  incubation,  at  an  exagger- 
ated temperature,  of  embryos  doomed  to  certain  death.  These  latter 
are  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  mattoids  (semi -lunatics) ,  lunatics,  and 
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born  criminals  'who  have  a  strong  tendency  to  innovation.  The  for- 
mer prevail  more  among  the  Germanic  and  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  cold 
or  temperate  climates  (Luther,  Cromwell) ;  the  latter  ai*e  more  often 
found  in  Latin,  Catholic,  and  warm  countries. 

Mr.  Henry  Fern  made  a  brilliant  beginning  with  the  biological, 
psychical,  psycho-pathological  study  of  homicide  in  his  "  Criminels, 
avec  Atlas."  Under  natural  conditions  of  primitive  humanity 
homicide  bore,  in  many  respects,  a  great  part,  and  Mr.  Ferri  notes 
with  great  perspicacity  a  double  process  of  evolution,  toward  di- 
minishing ferocity  and  moral  sentiment,  and  toward  judicial  institu- 
tions. Homicide,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  sanguinary  vengeance,  is 
the  embryo  of  all  social  rights  of  repression.  He  infers  that  murder 
is  not  the  product  of  an  abstract  voluntary  fiat,  but  that  it  has  its 
roots  deep  in  the  animal  organism ;  that  it  is  the  natural  effect  of 
physio-pathological,  physical,  and  social  causes.  He  gives  us  the 
evidence  in  insensibility,  which  is  the  key  of  innate  criminality;  in 
the  indifference,  and  sometimes  the  pleasure,  taken  in  the  sufferings 
of  others;  the  cool  ferocity  of  crime;  the  apathetic  impassibility  as  to 
the  crime  itself  and  its  penalties, — evident  proof  that  this  psychic  an- 
algesia is  founded  upon  physical  anaesthesia.  He  shows  the  futility 
of  motive,  the  disdain  of  human  life  which  is  a  characteristic  of  sav- 
ages, and  finally  the  behavior  of  bom  homicides,  cynical  and  vain 
during  their  trial,  and  very  different  afterward.  Ferri  reports  nu- 
merous  original  observations  which  show  that,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral  belief,  many  homicides  confess  their  crimes,  and  do  so  much  more 
frequently  than  thieves  or  pickpockets.  Quite  novel,  and  capable  of 
a  still  greater  development,  is  his  study  upon  moral  daltonism,  by 
which,  in  certain  criminals,  there  exists  a  strong  aversion  for  certain 
crimes  and  for  the  causes  and  reasons  for  committing  them.  More- 
over, despite  these  abnormal  conditions  of  their  general  senses,  crim- 
inals also  possess  sentiments  common  to  other  men,  but  differently 
developed,  lacking  the  guide  and  check  of  the  moral  sense.  For  in- 
stance, the  religious  sentiment,  which  is  very  frequent  among  homi- 
cides, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  genesis  of  the  crime,  because  it 
represents  rather  a  moral  sanction  than  a  true  and  proper  moral  sense. 
The  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  work  is  the  atlas.  The  figures  of 
arid  criminal  anthropometry  are  handled  with  striking  certainty. 
Accounts  are  given  of  695  investigations  of  great  variety  and  inter- 
est. It  is  the  geography  not  only  of  homicide,  but  of  all  crimes  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
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Madame  Tarnowski,  in  her  studies  of  the  filles  de  joiey  thieves, 
and  village  M^omen,  demonstrated  that  the  cranial  capacity  of  prosti- 
tutes is  inferior  to  that  of  the  female  thieves  and  the  villagers,  and 
still  more  to  that  of  women  of  good  society.  Vice  versa  the  zygo- 
matic process  and  the  mandibles  were  more  developed  among  the 
former,  who  also  showed  a  greater  number  of  anomalies, — 87  per  cent ; 
while  the  thieves  had  79  per  cent,  and  the  villagers  only  12  per 
cent.  According  to  the  author,  what  distinguishes  the  thieves  from 
the  prostitutes  is  their  utter  repugnance  to  giving  any  information 
as  to  their  sexual  relations,  and  the  silence  that  falls  upon  them  when 
the  question  is  raised  as  to  the  causes  of  their  confinement.  They 
deny  their  offence  and  will  not  yield  even  to  proof.  The  hereditary 
defects  of  thieves  are  less  marked  than  those  of  prostitutes.  The 
latter  have,  for  example,  among  their  ancestry,  82  per  cent  of  ine- 
briate relatives  and  44  per  cent  of  consumptives,  while  the  thieves 
have  only  49  per  cent  and  19  per  cent  respectively.  Thus  the 
thieves  possess  fewer  signs  of  physical  degeneration.  Moreover  the 
number  of  births  among  them  exceeds  that  of  the  other  class  as  256 
to  64,  a  circumstance  approaching  the  normal. 

Kurella  and  Fraenkel  in  Germany,  Havelock  Ellis  and  Morrison 
in  England,  extended  the  horizons  of  these  studies  by  their  own 
works  and  by  translations  from  the  Italian.  A  large  number  of  re- 
views, entirely  special,  appeared  on  every  side.  "  L* Archivio  di 
Antropologia  Criminale"  is  already  in  its  eighteenth  year.  Kowa- 
lewski  and  Mucewski  have  two  in  Bussia,  Lacassagne  one  in  France, 
Kurella  one  in  Germany.  There  sprang  also  into  existence  a  pub- 
lishing house  devoted  exclusively  to  books  on  criminal  anthropology 
in  Italy,  which  has  already  issued  more  than  sixty  works  in  three 
series.  A  similar  one  was  established  in  Germany  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Kurella,  and  another  by  Morrison  in  England,  which  unfortu- 
nately commenced  with  the  poorest  of  my  works,  making  it  still 
poorer  by  the  crudest  mutilations. 

IV. — PRACTICAL   APPLICATIONS. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  the  practical  application  of  these  theories. 
The  criminal  code  has  been  conceived  through  the  study  of  crime  as 
an  abstraction.  It  must  be  modified  by  knowledge  of  the  criminal. 
There  should  be  in  it  no  dream  of  theological  expiations,  which  man 
has  no  right  to  impose,  but  it  should  aim  solely  at  the  defence  of 
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society.  The  greatest  criminal  anomaly — even  insanity — should  not 
be  considered  as  an  extenuating  circumstance.  Even  lunatics  should 
be  arrested  in  order  to  protect  society,  especially  the  morally  insane, 
who  are  a  great  peril,  and  the  masked  epileptics.  In  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  the  tendency  of  its  authors  should  be  considered.  If 
the  author  is  bom  criminal,  he  must  be  confined  for  life,  though  the 
crime  itself  is  not  great.  On  the  other  hand,  a  crime  committed  by 
an  honest  man  impelled  by  some  strong  motive  should  be  punished 
with  much  indulgence,  especially  political  and  religious  crimes,  which 
often  only  anticipate  by  some  centuries  the  thought  of  the  people. 
In  our  time,  when  hours  are  years  and  years  are  centuries,  a  political 
idea  which  appears  to  be  dangerous  and  even  criminal  through  its 
excessive  novelty,  after  some  time  may  appear  practical  and  just. 
Such,  for  instance,  were  the  ideas  of  Christ  and  of  Luther,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  ideas  of  the  equality  of  all  classes  and  of  the  parti- 
cipation of  workmen  in  profits.  There  was  a  time  when  it  would 
have  been  a  crime  to  maintain  these  ideas.  Now  they  pertain  to  a 
possible  reform.  Then  it  must  be  understood  that  for  these  crimes 
there  should  be  no  in-evocable  penalty,  like  death.  The  penalty 
should  be  revocable  when  the  novelty  has  passed  away  and  the  idea 
is  no  longer  criminal. 

Vice  versa^  the  hand  of  the  law  must  fall  heavily  upon  the  reci- 
divists, putting  aside  all  sentimentality,  especially  if  they  have  ac- 
complices. And  the  complicity  must  not  be  judged  arithmetically, 
for  whether  there  are  four  or  ten  they  are  equally  dangerous.  It  is 
merely  preferring  formulas  to  facts  to  exempt  an  association  with  less 
than  six  members,  as  is  done  in  Italy,  and  to  ignore  the  perils  of  any 
criminal  association.  A  man  who  is  not  contented  to  steal  himself, 
but  enlists  others,  is  more  dangerous,  and  must  be  treated  without 
pity.  Justice  cannot  be  an  emanation  from  the  Eternal  Father 
repressing  sin  and  disregarding  interests.  It  especially  should 
undertake  to  compensate  the  victims  of  crime  at  the  expense  of 
the  criminal,  making  him  work  in  order  to  pay  the  indemnity  if 
he  is  not  rich.  It  is  a  blunder  also,  when  society  has  lost  through 
the  crime,  to  compel  it  to  lose  still  more  for  the  support  of  the 
criminal. 

All  efforts  at  reform  should  be  concentrated  upon  occasional 
criminals.  They  are  the  only  ones  for  whom  much  can  be  done. 
They  should  be  removed  from  all  opportunity  by  procuring  them 
employment  and  protecting  them  from  the  mischievous  influence  of 
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alcohol,  not  only  by  prohibitory  laws  and  fines,  which  are  generally 
a  dead  letter,  but  by  giving  them  mental  amusement,  which  will  sat- 
isfy that  cerebral  excitement  that  is  gratified  by  alcohol.  Above  all, 
the  tendency  to  crime  which  appears  in  infancy  must  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  youth  and  become  habitual.  All  this  has  received  no 
application  in  Italy.  I  was  fairly  startled  when  The  Forum  re- 
quested from  me  an  account  of  the  applications  made  in  Italy  of  my 
ideas.  What  can  one  expect  from  a  race  of  advocates  and  rhetori- 
cians? When  there  is  a  great  evil  to  correct  we  are  contented  to 
make  laws,  and  speeches  which  have  quite  as  much  force.  The 
speeches  vanish,  and  the  laws  with  them,  producing  no  effect.  But 
people  get  along  contentedly  because  their  apathetic  quiet  is  not  dis- 
turbed. In  their  hatred  of  the  new  they  prefer  suflEering  to  change. 
It  is  true  that  a  new  criminal  code  has  been  made  in  our  country 
since  my  school  sprang  up,  but  it  is  wholly  opposed  to  my  ideas. 
The  penalties  in  the  case  of  relapses  have  been  almost  suppressed  with 
great  applause  in  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  These 
great  legislators  take  no  account  of  the  foes  of  free  will  or  of  classic 
law.  Nevertheless  the  manicome  (guardian  of  the  insane)  is  neces- 
sary for  criminals  despite  the  law,  and  three  establishments  have 
been  founded  in  Italy.  The  penalty  of  death,  which  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  us,  has  been  abolished,  though  murderers  continue  and 
even  multiply  their  oflEences. 

No  provision  for  judicial  anthropometry  has  been  established. 
An  Italian,  one  of  my  dearest  disciples,  Anfasso,  has  invented  an 
instrument,  the  tachianthropometer,  which  rapidly  and  automatically 
takes  all  the  measures  of  the  body  (I  call  it,  half  in  jest,  the  "  an- 
thropometric guillotine"),  but  after  much  negotiation  the  government 
did  not  accept  it.  The  only  countries  where  anything  has  really 
been  done  in  the  direction  of  my  school  are  North  America,  Eng- 
land, and  Switzerland.  We  must  admit  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
crime  at  a  very  early  age.  Children  are  liars,  thieves,  etc.  This 
tendency  in  well-born  children  disappears  with  a  good  education, 
when  they  are  removed  from  bad  examples  and  evil  incitements,  but 
in  the  criminal  bom  it  is  continued  in  spite  of  everything.  Every 
effort  that  we  can  suggest  to  combat  crime  should  be  concentrated, 
not  upon  the  criminal  bom,  but  upon  the  occasional  criminal,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  wandering  from  the  right  path.  This  class  forms  about 
75  per  cent  according  to  our  calculations.  Now,  almost  unconsciously, 
by  that  intuition  which  comes  from  practical  vice  joined  to  religious 
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fanaticism  unspoiled  by  formulas  and  by  the  bonds  of  Catholicism, 
London  and  Geneva  have  found  the  means  to  prevent  the  child  not 
criminal  born  from  being  driven  to  evil  through  the  abandonment  of 
his  parents  or  the  want  of  work  or  of  nourishment,  so  that  he  does 
not  become  an  occasional  criminal  and  afterward  an  habitual  one. 
In  this  work  the  ragged  schools,  etc. ,  Dr.  Bamardo^s  missions,  and  the 
enterprises  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  engaged.  While  in  England 
millions  of  rescued  children  are  reported,  in  Italy  there  are  only  12,- 
000;  and  these  are  not  really  rescued,  for  the  houses  of  correction  and 
reformatories  are  in  reality  universities  of  crime.  In  the  United 
States,  especially  in  Boston  and  New  York,  great  efforts  have  been 
made  in  this  direction.  In  all  these  countries — in  America,  England, 
Norway,  and  Switzerland — an  effort  has  been  made  to  restrict  alcoholic 
poison,  which  may  transform  the  honest  adult  into  the  criminal. 
Unfortunately,  in  some  countries,  continual  immigration  composed  al- 
ways of  adventurous  men,  together  with  the  mixture  of  blood,  black 
and  yellow,  having  no  common  moral  sense,  and  the  evil  influence  of 
professional  politicians,  prevent  results  as  important  as  at  London 
and  Geneva.  But  the  United  States  alone  can  boast  of  having  con- 
scientiously applied  scientific  knowledge  of  criminal  anthropology  to 
criminal  therapeutics,  for  at  Washington  there  has  been  founded  the 
first  bureau  for  degenerates  and  abnormal  people.  The  worthy  founder 
of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  with  the  frankness  which  is  no  longer 
found  among  our  old  races,  has  declared  that  his  whole  system  of 
education  is  based  upon  the  knowledge  given  by  our  school  as  to  the 
criminal,  and  especially  as  to  his  psychology.  To  give  new  strength 
to  good  tendencies;  to  make  of  mischievous  tendencies — vanity  for 
instance — the  stimulus  toward  the  right  way;  to  engraft  the  taste  for 
work ;  to  avail  one's  self  of  the  natural  desire  of  the  prisoner  to  shorten 
his  penalty ;  to  remove  from  all  adult  occasional  criminals  the  oppor- 
tunity for  relapse, — that  is,  according  to  our  school,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effort  for  the  cure  of  crime:  and  I  believe  that  these  efforts 
would  be  crowned  with  still  greater  success  if  masses  of  individuals 
had  not  been  brought  together  in  the  same  place,  and  if  the  adults 
had  not  been  employed  to  care  for  the  young;  if,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Bamardo,  instead  of  making  the  prisoners  servants  or  work- 
men, they  had  been  made  good  farmers.  Nevertheless,  when  I  com- 
pare these  establishments  with  those  which  I  see  in  Italy  and  in  France, 
where  there  is  only  the  appearance  of  work,  with  a  varnish  of  big- 
otry, I  am  happy  and  proud.     If  the  new  ideas  sprung  from  our  old 
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European  soil  must  perish  there  for  ^ant  of  people  who  understand 
them,  they  will  find  in  the  new  world  fervent  supporters,  able  to 
perpetuate  and  apply  them.  As  the  inspiring  fruit  of  the  vine,  which 
was  the  first  joy  and  the  first  sin  of  the  ancient  world,  is  now  com- 
mencing to  be  returned  t6  us  from  the  new  world  modified  and  im- 
proved, so  the  true  political  liberty,  a  Utopian  dream  in  our  ancient 
continent,  has  already  taken  deep  and  sure  root  in  North  America, 
whence  the  great  thinkers  of  Europe  may  draw  new  force  for  work, 
and  whither  they  may  direct  their  last  glance,  finding  consolation  for 
a  life  misunderstood  and  disdained. 

C.  LOMBBOSO. 


Beaders  desiring  to  investigate  this  subject  further  may  consult 
with  advantage  the  following  books  and  articles :  Lombroso,  "  Delin- 
quent Man" ;  Lombroso  and  Ferrero,  "  The  Female  Offender, "  New 
York  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.);  Havelock  Ellis,  "Men  and  Women," 
New  York  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons) ;  Z.  R.  Brockway,  "  The  State 
and  the  Criminal,"  The  Fobum,  November,  1886;  W.  M.  F. 
Round,  "  Criminals  and  the  Victims  of  Heredity, "  The  Fobum, 
September,  1893;  Henry  C.  Lea,  "The  Increase  of  Crime  and 
Positivist  Criminology,"  The  Fobum,  August,  1894;  Ferri,  "La 
Sociologie  Criminelle,"  author*s  translation  from  the  3d  Italian 
edition,  1  vol.,  Paris,  1893  (Rousseau) ;  Qarofalo,  "  La Criminologie, " 
3d  ed.,  1  vol.,  Paris,  1892  (Alcan);  Tarde,  "La  Criminality  Com- 
par6e,"  2ded.,  1  vol.,  Paris,  1890  (Alcan);  Falkner,  "Prison  Sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States,"  Philadelphia,  1889;  Morrison,  "  Crime 
and  its  Causes,"  1  vol.,  London,  1891  (Swan,  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.) ;  Kobner,  "  Die  Methode  einer  wissenschaftlichen  Riickfall- 
statistik,"  1  vol.,  Berlin,  1893;  Von  Oettingen,  "Die  Moralstatistik 
in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fiir  eine  Socialethik, "  3d  ed.,  1  vol.,  Erlangen 
(Deichert). 
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On  October  28,  1482,  •  Columbus  discovered  Cuba.  His  son 
Diego,  in  1511,  fitted  out  an  expedition  consisting  of  300  men,  and 
despatched  it  under  command  of  Diego  Velasquez  to  take  possession 
of  the  island  and  begin  its  colonization.  According  to  all  early 
'writers,  the  Siboney  Indians,  who  possessed  this  noblest  of  the  An- 
tilles, were  amiable,  innocent,  hospitable,  and  graceful.  Velasquez 
lost  no  time  in  despoiling  them  of  their  possessions,  trampling  on 
their  natural  rights,  and  butchering  those  who  resented  his  brutal 
domination.  The  Chief  Hatuei,  who  saw  his  people  so  cruelly  en- 
slaved, struck  back,  and  Velasquez  burned  him  at  the  stake.  Be- 
tween the  savage  conceptions  of  immortality  which  Columbus  de- 
clares these  gentle  savages  to  have  possessed,  and  the  new  doctrines 
of  salvation  which  Spanish  conquerors  never  failed  to  confide  to 
those  whom  they  were  about  to  roast,  Hatuei  must  have  experienced 
a  certain  confusion  of  ideas;  but  his  primitive  soul  so  revolted  at  the 
cruelty  of  his  tormentors  that  he  said :  "  If  there  are  Spaniards  in 
heaven,  I  prefer  to  go  to  hell. "  For  about  four  hundred  years  Spain 
has  owned  Cuba,  and  she  has  governed  it,  with  certain  honorable  ex- 
ceptions, on  the  lines  of  oppression  and  exhaustion  laid  down  by 
Diego  Velasquez. 

Slaughter  and  deportation  for  the  slave  markets  of  Spain,  within 
fifty  years  so  reduced  the  Indian  population — variously  estimated 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000 — that  importation  of  African  slaves  was 
authorized,  and  thereafter  continued,  either  openly  or  clandestinely, 
until  within  forty  years  of  the  present  date.  Coarse  greed  under- 
lay the  enslaving  of  both  Indians  and  Africans,  and  the  oppres- 
sion born  of  that  greed,  and  practised  on  peoples  whom  it  was  safe  to 
maltreat,  became  so  ingrained  in  the  class  that  governed  Cuba,  that 
to-day  in  this  late  year  of  our  Lord,  after  the  last  Siboney  sleeps  in 
his  grave,  and  Spain  has  been  forced  to  abolish  her  African  slavery, 
she  must  needs  hold  over  her  own  flesh  and  blood  in  Cuba  the  same 
old  iron  rod  of  oppression.  So  exasperating  is  that  rod,  so  cruel  its 
strokes,  that  Cuba  is  again  in  the  throes  of  a  bloody  insurrection. 
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Hatuei  in  1511  preferred  hell  to  a  heaven  with  Spaniards.  The 
Cubans  of  1895  had  rather  die  the  death  of  battle  than  live  under 
Spanish  rule.  I  propose  briefly  to  explain  how  it  is  that  a  people 
living  in  Paradise,  with  every  gift  of  nature  to  ensure  human  content 
and  cherish  social  joy,  have  been  stung  and  tormented  into  flinging 
their  lives  into  the  vortex  of  war,  with  scarcely  more  than  a  heroic 
courage  to  oppase  to  the  fearful  odds  against  them.  Most  great 
wrongs  have  their  tap-roots  deep  in  the  past.  To  trace  these  roots 
^from  their  origin  upwards  into  the  bitter  fruitage  of  Cuba  will  re- 
quire a  patience  which  I  am  forced  to  ask  of  the  reader. 

Somewhat  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  adminis- 
tration of  Cuba,  previously  under  colonizing  chiefs,  was  formally 
handed  over  to  the  military  arm  in  the  person  of  a  Captain-General, 
to  whom  was  given  despotic  power;  and  it  so  continued  until  within 
very  recent  years,  when  the  office  has  been  changed  in  title  to  Gov- 
ernor-General :  but  as  he  is  always  a  general  of  the  Spanish  army, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba,  in  one  or 
the  other  of  his  capacities  he  still  wields  the  same  old  absolute  power. 

Until  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  Cuba  shared  the 
varying  fate  of  the  other  members  of  the  Spanish  empire:  according 
to  the  personal  characters  of  the  sovereigns,  viceroys,  and  captains- 
general,  she  was  governed  well  or  ill  as  it  happened.  But  she  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  commonweal  of  Spain,  not  a  province  singled 
out  to  be  held  down  beneath  the  military  heel,  and  plundered  at  will, 
as  she  now  is.  Early  Spanish  laws  and  ordinances  had  formally  an- 
nounced that  the  Indias  were  to  be  governed  under  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  Leon  and  Castile.  Ordenanza  14,  of  the  Council  of  Philip 
II. ,  and  13  of  Philip  IV. ,  I  translate  literally  as  follows :  ^ 

"  Because  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  of  the  Lidias  belong  to  one  crown, 
the  laws  and  mode  of  government  of  both  should  be  the  most  similar  and  con- 
sistent that  is  possible.  Those  of  our  Council,  in  the  laws  and  ordinances 
which  they  institute  for  these  states,  seek  to  accommodate  their  form  and 
maimer  of  government  to  the  custom  and  order  into  which  the  kingdoms  of 
Leon  and  Castile  are  ruled  and  governed,  so  far  as  the  diversity  and  difference 
of  countries  and  nations  permit. " 

But  this  unity,  of  course,  was  always  under  the  sway  of  the  absolut- 
ism of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  that  absolutism  embodied  in  cap- 
tains-general had  reduced  Cuba  to  insolvency  and  bitterness  so  long 
ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  this  despair  the  liberal 
spirits  of  Cuba,  like  those  of  Spain,  clung  to  a  single  hope, — that  of 
escape  from  personal  tyranny  into  modem  constitutional  freedom. 
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The  seeds  of  chartered  liberty  that  had  matured  in  such  definite  and 
even  modem  shape  in  the  days  of  the  mediaDval  Aragonian  kings 
had  never  really  died,  but  retained  their  power  of  vital  germina- 
tion during  all  the  dreary  decline  of  Spanish  greatness,  through  the 
whole  Hapsburg  dynasty  and  earlier  Bourbon  reigns.  But  it  was 
not  until  Napoleon  overran  Spain,  and  the  last  relics  of  national  inde- 
pendence under  the  Junta  Central  had  gathered  in  convention  in 
Cadiz,  that  those  seeds  bore  living  fruit.  There  in  1812  the  Span- 
ish Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted.  That  instrument,  drawn 
closely  after  the  lines  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France,  in 
terms  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  the  "  Indias, "  including,  of  course, 
Cuba.  It  embodied  the  broad  ideas  of  Charles  and  Philip  as  to 
Spanish  unity,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  formal  declaration 
that  ^  the  Spanish  nation  is  the  reunion  of  the  Spaniards  of  both 
hemispheres. "  Article  after  article  prescribed  the  steps  to  be  taken 
by  the  people  of  Ultramar  (under  which  designation  were  included 
the  Americas)  to  avail  themselves  of  their  new  rights.  Article  10 
declared  the  whole  of  Spanish  America,  including  the  Antilles,  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  Spanish  territory.  Article  30,  in  providing 
for  the  basis  of  representation  for  the  Ultramarine  provinces,  gave 
one  deputy  for  each  60,000  people.  Articles  37,  61,  80,  and  101 
prescribed  the  mode  and  conditions  for  the  election  of  these  Ultramar 
deputies.  Article  107  established  a  "permanent  deputation'*  of  the 
Cortes,  a  sort  of  executive  committee,  to  be  chosen  from  its  own 
members  and  to  consist  of  seven  persons,  three  from  the  European 
Spanish  provinces  and  three  from  Ultramar;  the  seventh,  and  presid- 
ing oflScer,  to  be  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indias.  Finally, 
Article  232  required  that  of  the  Council  of  State,  to  be  composed  of 
forty  individuals,  not  less  than  twelve  should  be  natives  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Ultramar.  Thus  this  Constitution  stretched  its  arm  over 
Cuba,  and  would,  if  honestly  administered,  have  lifted  the  island  into 
brilliant  prosperity  and  content;  but,  in  1814,  before  the  new  ma- 
chinery could  be  started,  that  false  and  brutish  Bourbon,  Ferdinand 
VII. ,  recovered  the  family  throne,  tossed  the  Constitution  into  his 
waste-basket,  and  took  a  plunge  back  as  far  toward  the  dark  ages  as 
was  possible  in  a  world  that  had  just  witnessed  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Cuba,  with  the  rest,  sank  into  the  old  routine  of  personal 
rule,  and  went  on  in  sadness  and  decline  under  the  captains-general. 
The  subsequent  story  of  Ferdinand's  cowardice  only  matches  that  of 
his  folly.     In  doing  away  with  the  Constitution  he  had  meant  to 
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throw  liberty  with  it,  but  sturdy  Cadiz,  within  whose  walls  the  Con- 
stitution bad  been  drawn,  arose  in  1820  and  scared  the  poor  king  into 
a  new  acceptance.  But,  alas  I  backed  by  a  hundred  thousand  French 
bayonets  and  the  moral  support  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  1823,  Fer- 
dinand felt  himself  master  again,  and  tore  up  the  instrument  which 
stood  between  free  Spain  and  Bourbonism. 

In  1836,  Ferdinand  haying  died,  the  Constitution  was  again 
made  the  living  basis  of  Spanish  government ;  this  time  accepted  by 
Christina,  then  regent  for  her  daughter  Isabella.  In  these  vicissitudes 
of  the  thrice-adopted  document,  Caba  had  a  critical  interest.  The 
hearts  of  her  people  fell  and  rose,  as  the  barometer  sags  and  surges 
up  again  when  a  hurricane  tears  across  the  island.  After  the  final 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  and  before  the  organization  of  the 
Cortes,  which  occurred  on  October  24,  1836,  intrigue  and  agitation 
b^an  over  the  status  to  be  arranged  for  Ultramar.  Tyranny  and 
exactions  had  lately  led  to  the  revolts  of  Chili,  Peru,  Mexico,  and 
the  other  Continental  provinces;  they  had  already  successfully 
thrown  oB.  the  yoke,  and  were  in  that  strange  state  of  liberty  and 
chaos  which  is  familiar  to  the  world.  Spain,  always  callous  to  the 
sufferings  of  her  provinces,  regarded  their  loss  purely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  revenue.  The  torrent  of  money  that  since  the  Conquest 
had  poured  like  a  great  golden  gulf-stream  across  the  Atlantic, 
bathing  Spain  in  a  climate  of  wealth,  now  shrank  to  a  feeble  flow, 
and  she  felt  the  chill. 

Although  Cuba,  by  refusing  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Conti- 
nental American  provinces,  had  gained  the  title  of  "ever  faithful,^ 
Spain  knew  well  enough  that  her  oppressions  might  wear  out  even 
the  patience  of  an  unqualified  loyalty,  and  she  found  herself  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  how  she  could  forever  keep  for  her  own 
the  revenue  which  in  time  must  flow  from  so  rich  a  country  as  Cuba. 
Under  the  liberty  of  her  Constitution,  impartially  extended  to 
Cuba,  she  saw  a  vision  of  growing  resources  and  of  uprising  power, 
but  towering  above  all  stood  the  distinct  spectre  of  Independence. 
She  had  political  sagacity  enough  to  know  that  liberty  for  Cuba 
meant  power  and  autonomy,  and  autonomy  the  loss  of  that  as  yet 
far  o£E  but  inevitably  coming  wealth.  To  be  just  and  impartial 
involved  for  Spain  the  moral  energy  of  a  new  departure  and  the 
ultimate  loss  of  Cuba.  The  reign  of  oppression  and  plunder  was  in 
full  force,  and  if  let  alone  would  go  on  with  all  the-momentum  al- 
ready given  to  it  by  centuries  of  cupidity. 
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The  instrument  of  her  greed  in  Cuba  was  just  then  General 
Tacon,  a  soldier  of  violence  and  ignorance,  who  came  to  the  captain- 
general  cj  embittered  from  a  failure  to  encompass  Spanish  ends  in 
South  America.  Tacon  was  a  true  type  of  the  Spanish  oppressor, 
bom  with  a  contempt  for  all  other  than  force,  and  hardened  by  the 
omnipotence  of  his  Spanish  commission.  The  following  royal  order, 
addressed  to  a  predecessor,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  powers  of  the  cap- 
tain*generalcy  to  which  Tacon  succeeded  when  he  arrived  in  Cuba. 
This  is  not  the  credential  of  a  Persian  satrap  under  Cambyses,  nor 
of  a  Boman  pro-consul  under  Caligula,  but  is  an  ordinary  commission 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  Cuban  captain -general,  issued  by 
his  Catholic  Majesty  Ferdinand  VII.     It  reads  as  follows: — 

"  His  Majesty,  the  King,  our  Lord,  desiring  to  obviate  the  inconvenlenoes 
which  might  result  in  extraordinary  cases  from  a  division  of  command,  and 
from  the  interference  of  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  respective  ofSoeni ;  for 
the  important  end  of  preserving  in  that  precious  island  [Cuba]  his  legitimate 
sovereign  authority  and  public  tranquillity  through  proper  means, — has  resolved, 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  his  Ck>uncil  of  Ministers,  to  give  to  your  Ex- 
cellency the  fullest  authority,  bestowing  upon  you  all  the  powers  which  by  the 
royal  ordinances  are  granted  to  the  governors  of  besieged  cities.  Li  consequence 
of  this  His  Majesty  gives  to  your  Excellency  the  most  complete  and  unbounded 
power,  not  only  to  send  away  from  the  island  any  persons  in  ofSce,  whatever  be 
their  occupation,  rank,  class,  or  condition,  whose  continuance  therein  your  Ex- 
cellency may  deem  injurious,  or  whose  conduct,  public  or  private,  may  alarm 
you,  replacing  them  with  persons  faithful  to  His  Majesty,  and  deserving  of  all 
the  confidence  of  your  Excellency ;  but  also  to  suspend  the  execution  of  any  order 
whatsoever, or  any  general  provision  made  concerning  any  branch  of  the  admin- 
istration, as  your  Excellency  may  think  most  suitable  to  the  royal  service.* 
(Royal  decree,  March  28,  1825.) 

Under  precisely  similar  faculties  Tacon  was  governing  in  Cuba 
when  constitutional  light  dawned  over  Spain.  Like  all  despots, 
he  was  quick  to  catch  the  meaning  of  a  new  portent,  and  flung  him- 
self hotly  into  the  struggle  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution to  Cuba.  On  the  27th  of  September,  1836,  the  barkentine 
"  Guadalupe"  brought  to  Santiago  do  Cuba  news  of  the  promulgation 
in  Spain  of  the  Constitution ;  and  the  Liberals  under  General  Lorenzo, 
the  military  governor  of  the  province,  thinking  the  millennium  had 
come,  gathered  all  Santiagan  authorities  and  proclaimed  it  for  Cuba. 
Tacon  instantly  stamped  his  heel  on  Santiago,  ordering  that  "  in  that 
province  not  the  slightest  change  in  the  order  of  things  should  be 
made,  unless  preceded  by  his  express  and  jSnal  order  as  Captain- 
General  of  the  island. " 

When,  on  the  24:th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the  Cortes  organ- 
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ized  for  the  first  time  in  Madrid,  it  immediately  appeared  that  a 
struggle  was  inevitable  over  the  Antilles.  In  January  there  arrived 
in  Madrid  three  deputies,  elected,  in  spite  of  Tacon's  order,  from 
Santiago.  They  presented  their  credentials  with  a  forcible  memorial, 
but  were  met  with  silence  and  delay.  Meanwhile  enemies  of  Cuba 
within  the  Cortes  secured  in  secret  session  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee which  in  the  month  of  February,  1837,  presented  a  report 
recommending  in  substance  that  (I  translate  the  essential  words) 
"  the  Spanish  provinces  of  America  and  Asia  be  hereafter  ruled  and 
administered  by  special  laws,  and  that  their  deputies'are  not  to  take 
seats  in  the  present  Cortes. "  This  Informe  became  the  subject  of 
a  memorable  debate,  which  lasted  from  the  7th  of  March  until  April 
16.  There  was  abundant  time  for  the  full  expression  of  opinion,  for 
reason  and  consideration ;  the  action  of  the  body  was  therefore  as 
deliberate  as  it  was  final.  When  the  parliamentary  division  was 
taken,  there  were  155  deputies  present;  hut  only  two  voted  for  the  exten- 
sion of  tJie  privileges  of  the  Constitution  to  Ultramar,  Reports  of  this  de- 
bate show  that  the  two  reasons  which  determined  the  action  of  the 
Cortes  were  a  resolution  to  wring  revenue  out  of  Cuba  and  to  guard 
against  her  achieving  independence.  This  action  of  the  Cortes  found 
official  expression  two  days  later  in  the  promulgation  of  the  following 
law,  which  I  translate: — 

*'Tlie  Ck)rte8,  using  the  power  which  is  conceded  to  them  by  the  Ck)D8titu- 
tion,  have  decreed :  not  being  in  position  to  apply  the  Constitution  which  has 
been  adopted  for  the  Peninsula  and  adjacent  island  to  the  Ultramarine  prov- 
inces of  America  and  Asia,  these  shall  be  ruled  and  administered  by  special 
laws  appropriate  to  their  respective  situations  and  circumstances,  and  proper  to 
cause  their  happiness ;  consequently,  the  deputies  for  the  designated  provinces 
are  not  to  take  their  seats  in  the  present  Cortes. " 

Thus  Spain  disinherited  Cuba  and  withheld  her  birthright.  Thus  she 
crushed  her  noblest  hopes,  and  broke  the  heart  of  her  fairest  province. 
This  was  the  moment  when  Cuban  loyalty  turned  into  hate. 

While  this  act  of  disinheritance  turned  the  great  body  of  liberal- 
minded  Cubans  forever  against  Spain,  there  has  always  remained  a 
conservative  party  of  natives  who  realized  that  genuine  reforms  of 
policy  and  administration  might  secure  the  condition  of  "  happiness," 
to  which  the  law  of  1837  ironically  alluded,  without  severing  the  link 
with  the  mother  country.  The  hope  and  aim  of  this  deluded  group 
has  been  to  secure  representation  in  the  Cortes,  where,  although  in 
powerless  minority,  they  might  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education  which 
should  finally  persuade  Spain  to  see  the  mutual  advantage  of  a  qual- 
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ified  autonomy.  Madrid  remained  deaf  to  forty  years  of  this  sort  of 
pleading.  However,  in  1878,  Martinez  Campos  negotiated  a  peace 
with  the  unconquered  and  apparently  unconquerable  Cuban  insur- 
gents who  had  fought  heroically  for  ten  years,  which  peace  was  paid 
for  in  promises. 

Slavery  had  been  practically  killed  by  the  war;  Campos  only 
bound  Spain  to  publish  the  death  notice.  The  main  concession  for 
which  the  insurgents  accepted  peace  was  the  promise  of  constitutional 
reform.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  promptly  followed  four  royal 
decrees  as  follows :  June  9,  entitling  Cuba  to  elect  deputies  to  the 
Cortes,  one  for  each  40,000  people;  June  9,  dividing  the  island  into 
the  present  six  provinces ;  June  21,  instituting  a  system  of  provin- 
cial and  municipal  government,  followed  on  August  16  by  the  neces- 
sary electoral  regulations.  But  the  system  was  immediately  seen  to 
be  the  shadow  without  the  substance  of  self-government.  The  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  could  nominate  only  three  candidates  for  presid- 
ing officer.  It  was  the  inevitable  governor-general  who  had  the 
power  to  appoint,  not  necessarily  one  of  the  three  nominees,  but  any 
member  of  the  Assembly  he  chose.  But  all  this  provincial  machin- 
ery is  in  reality  an  empty  form,  since  expressly  by  law  the  governor- 
general  was  given  the  power  to  prorogue  the  assemblies  at  will.  The 
deputies  have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  Cortes. 
Moreover,  the  crux  of  the  whole  financial  oppression — ^the  tariff, 
taxes,  and  absolute  control  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue — re- 
mained with  Spain.  Her  cynical  apathy  was  momentarily  jarred  by 
the  ten  years'  war,  and  under  fear  she  yielded  so  far  as  to  grant  re- 
forms which  reformed  nothing,  privileges,  which  carried  no  benefit, 
nominal  changes  which  in  no  essential  particular  disturbed  the  abso- 
lutely despotic  power  of  the  Spanish  pro-consul.  A  century  of  hope 
and  of  struggle  ended  without  progress.  Cubans  are  under  no  illu- 
sions ;  they  know  that  they  are  exactly  where  they  have  been  from 
the  beginning, — under  the  heel  of  military  force, — 

**  Plus  Qa  change  plus  c' est  la  mdme  chose  1*  .>; 

y 

The  result,  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  has  been  the  con- 
tinued enforcement  of  a  financial  system  frankly  contrived  to  enrich 
Spain  at  the  expense  of  Cuba,  but  practically  extinguishing  the 
healthy  industrial  progress  of  the  island.  That  system  comprises: 
1.  A  tariflE,  which  by  difEerential  duties  forces  Cuba  to  buy  to 
Spanish  advantage  and  her  own  disadvantage,  and  sell  (with  an  export 
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duty  for  Spain's  benefit)  where  she  can.  2.  A  scheme  of  internal 
taxation  laid  in  crushing  weight  on  every  phase  of  industrial  life. 
3.  A  complete  system  of  control  and  espionage  over  the  details  of  busi- 
ness, with  countless  fees  and  explanations.  The  body  of  oiBcers  who 
execute  this  universal  system  of  great  and  petty  interference  are  too 
generally  blackmailers  who  adroitly  temper  their  exactions  to  the  little 
wool  left  on  the  oft-shorn  lamb.  4.  The  distribution  and  expenditure 
of  practically  the  total  collected  revenues  remains  with  Spain. 

The  general  result  of  this  policy,  besides  embittering  the  Cubans, 
has  been  to  strain  and  drain  every  industry,  and  by  idiotic  adminis- 
trative meddling  to  discourage  new  projects  and  embarrass  old  ones. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  modem  sugar  estates,  largely  of  for- 
eign ownership,  and  some  almost  comic  railways,  Cuban  industry  is 
back  in  the  period  of  the  Boman  empire.  The  island  has  long  ceased 
to  pay  a  legal,  above-board  profit  to  Spain,  but  yearly  piles  up  a 
mountain  of  deficit.  To  merchants  in  Spain,  from  whom  Cuba  is  by 
the  tariff  forced  to  buy,  there  is  profit;  to  the  Spanish  tradesman  in 
Cuba  there  is  fortune;  to  the  army  of  blackmailers  there  is  wealth. 
All  profit  and  all  advantage  go  to  Spain.  Cuba  only  suffers  and 
grows  poor.  She  has,  moreover,  the  bitterness  of  seeing  that  the 
host  of  almost  hostile  Spaniards  in  the  island,  both  official  and  com- 
mercial, are  there  only  to  despoil  her.  She  sees  her  revenues  im- 
posed and  spent  by  Spain,  and  the  private  gains  of  the  army  of  aliens 
carried  off  when  greed  is  glutted. 

Nowhere  within  the  limits  of  western  civilization  is  there  a  more 
favorable  spot  for  the  swift,  almost  boundless,  development  of  vast 
popular  wealth.  Bich  beyond  description,  beautiful  as  Eden,  Cuba, 
with  only  a  tenth  of  its  area  occupied,  and  its  resources  as  yet  hardly 
touched,  lies  bankrupt  under  the  coarse  heel  of  a  despot  too  blind  to 
see  even  his  own  advantage. 

Half  a  century  ago,  by  a  liberal  fiscal  policy  and  decently  good 
administration,  even  denying  constitutional  rights  and  by  means 
of  her  "  special  laws, "  Spain  with  supreme  ease  could  have  placed 
Cuba  in  opulence  and  turned  the  old  golden  gulf -stream  again  toward 
her  shores.  But  with  that  towering  vanity  which  has  replaced  her 
just  national  pride,  she  scoffed  at  the  appeals  of  Cuba,  and  went  on 
in  that  career  of  conceited  folly  which  has  reduced  her  from  the  lofti- 
est position  in  modem  European  history  to  the  pitiable  insignifi- 
cance of  to-day,  and  left  for  Cuba  only  ruin  and  rage.  It  is  now  too 
late.     Spain  can  never  win  back  the  heart  of  Cuba.     She  can  never 
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again  make  a  lasting  peace.  It  is  war  till  Cubans  are  free  or  dead. 
Flung  from  the  continent  of  America  for  her  intolerable  oppression, 
Spain  lags  in  this  hemisphere  as  the  mere  embodiment  of  tyrannical 
greed.  From  a  historic  distance  there  is  a  kind  of  picturesque  Bo- 
man  grandeur  in  her  armed  and  bannered  conquerors,  trampling  down 
barbarians  and  putting  them  to  the  sword  and  cross ;  but  no  haze  of 
time  or  distance  will  ever  soften  the  miserable  spectacle  of  her  last 
days  in  Cuba,  oppressing  and  blackmailing  her  fairest  daughter. 

The  dilemma  forced  upon  Spain  in  1836  was  this:  on  the  one 
hand  constitutional  liberty  for  Cuba,  with  a  future  of  greatness  and 
prosperity,  but  with  inevitable  final  independence;  on  the  other,  a 
continuance  of  the  old  military  and  financial  despotism  which  had  al- 
ways meant  sacrificing  real  industrial  progress  for  to-day's  plunder, 
and  a  future  of  insurrections  with  probable  independence  at  the  end. 
Although  Spain  apparently  never  saw  it,  both  roads  lead  to  indepen- 
dence. We  have  seen  how  she  chose  the  latter  course,  and  its  logi- 
cal result  of  bankruptcy  and  rebellion.  Prior  to  the  present  insur- 
rection four  others  have  occurred  in  this  century.  The  conspiracy 
of  the  Black  Eagle  in  1829,  the  Lopez  conspiracy  in  1848-51,  the 
Pinto  conspiracy  in  1855,  and  the  bitter  ten  years'  war,  1868-78. 

Having  seen  how  her  financial  short-sightedness  has  brought  about 
ruin,  it  is  worth  while  to  advert  now  to  the  manner  in  which  Spain, 
in  maintaining  her  military  government,  has  treated  the  persons  and 
personal  rights  of  Cubans.  For  example:  the  alleged  slave  con- 
spiracy of  1844  was  met  by  the  immediate  placing  of  a  court-martial 
at  Matanzas,  the  scene  of  the  trouble.  No  incriminating  evidence 
was  obtainable  under  ordinary  examination,  so  the  court  went  back 
to  the  fine  old  methods  of  the  Inquisition,  and  followed  the  example 
of  Torqueraada.  Slaves,  colored  freedmen,  and  whites,  were  stretched 
face  down  on  ladders,  and  their  naked  backs  lashed  till  they  satisfied 
their  torturers.  Asa  result  1,846  people  were  sentenced,  some  to 
death,  others  to  banishment,  others  to  hard  labor  for  various  periods. 
Any  Cuban  patriot  may  find  himself  under  a  tacit  ban.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  he  is  a  suspected  person:  he  is  watched,  and  if  suspicion 
rises  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  certainty  he  is  arrested ;  and  now  comes 
one  of  the  neatest  and  most  effective  methods  of  disposing  of  a  sus- 
pect among  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  expedients  known  to  Spanish 
military  law.  Evidence  being  slight,  the  prisoner  may  be  ordered 
removed  under  guard  to  some  other  place  of  safe-keeping,  and  is  liable 
to  be  shot  by  his  soldier  guard  if  he  attempts  to  escape.     So  com- 
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mon  has  this  been  that  a  wiok  of  his  superior  to  the  guard  is  as 
good'^  as  a  nod.  When  the  prisoner  stumbles,  or  sneezes,  or  looks 
out  of  one  eye, — he  is  killed,  and  a  report  is  rendered,  "  Shot  -while 
attempting  to  escape. " 

In  the  1868-78  war,  the  insurgents  were  never  accorded  belli- 
gerent rights  by  any  power  strong  enough  to  take  Spain  by  the  throat 
and  force  her  to  conduct  operations  under  the  reasonable  humanities 
of  modem  war.  The  peculiar  form  of  Cuba  renders  the  control  of 
every  port  easy  to  the  Spanish  navy ;  and  although  battles  were  won 
and  campaigns  steadily  conducted  for  ten  years  by  the  insurgents, 
the  United  States  government  chose  to  close  its  eyes  to  the  truth. 
The  real  facts  were,  not"  that  a  state  of  war  was  not  fully  demon- 
strated, but  the  Alabama  claims  were  in  the  air,  and  we  were  ready 
first  to  turn  our  backs  on  Cuba  in  order  not  to  prejudice  our  money 
case  against  England,  and  after  the  payment  of  the  award,  the  prece- 
dent was  still  too  fresh.  The  South  American  republics  which  recog- 
nized Cuban  belligerency  were  powerless,  and  Europe  remained  indif - 
erent.  Thus  Spain,  left  unrestrained  by  foreign  powers,  worked  her 
will  with  a  cynical  frankness  that  laid  bare  her  full  savagery.  The 
war  having  begun.  General  Count  Yalmaseda  published  the  follow- 
ing proclamation : 

**  Inhabitants  of  the  country !  The  reinforcements  of  troops  that  I  have  been 
waiting  for  have  arrived ;  with  them  I  shaU  give  protection  *  to  the  good,  and 
punish  promptly  those  that  still  remain  in  rebellion  against  the  government  of 
the  metropolis. 

**  You  know  that  I  have  pardoned  those  who  have  fought  us  with  arms ;  that 
your  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  have  found  in  me  the  imexpected  protection  that 
you  have  refused  them.  You  know,  also,  that  many  of  those  we  have  pardoned 
have  turned  against  us  again. 

**  Before  such  ingratitude,  such  villany ,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  the  man 
that  I  have  been  ;  there  is  no  longer  a  place  for  a  fabified  neutrality ;  he  that  is 
not  for  me  ia  against  me;  and  that  my  soldiers  may  know  how  to  distinguish, 
you  hear  the  order  they  carry : 

**  1st.  Every  man,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  years  upward,  found  away  from  his 
habitation,  (flnca)  and  who  does  not  prove  a  justified  motive  therefor,  will  be 
shot. 

*'2d.  Every  habitation  unoccupied  will  be  burned  by  the  troops. 

**  dd.  Every  habitation  from  which  does  not  float  a  white  flag,  as  a  signal  that 
its  occupants  desire  peace,  will  be  reduced  to  ashes. 

"  Women  that  are  not  living  at  their  own  homes,  or  at  the  houses  of  their  rela- 
tives, will  collect  in  the  town  of  Jiguani,  or  Bayamo,  where  maintenance  will 
be  provided.    Those  who  do  not  present  themselves  will  be  conducted  forcibly. 

"The  foregoing  determinations  will  commence  to  take  effect  on  the  14th  of 

the  present  month. 

El  Conde  de  Yalmaseda.'* 
Bayamo,  April  4,  1869. 
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Spanish  tyrants  are  always  deeply  Christian,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  Yalmaseda,  in  using  solemn  words  of  the  Saviour,  did 
so  unconscious  that  the  source  of  his  phrase  is  the  source  of  divine 
compassion  to  men. 

A  month  later,  Mr.  Fish,  then  Secretary  of  State,  correctly 
branded  this  proclamation  as  ^^  infamous, "  and  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
Seflor  Lopez  Boberts  (Spanish  minister  to  the  United  States) : 

"In  the  interest  of  Christian  civilization  and  common  humanity,  I  hope 
that  this  document  is  a  forgery.  If  it  indeed  be  genuine,  the  President  instmctB 
me  in  the  most  forcible  manner  to  protest  against  such  mode  of  warfare.* 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  wanton  butchery  of  Americans  in  the 
"  Virginius"  aflEair.  It  remains  of  value  as  a  proved  example  without 
which  we  should  be  slow  to  believe  that  Spanish  generals  habitually 
shot  insurgents  captured  in  battle,  as  in  fact  they  did.  A  published 
record  of  the  Spanish  barbarities  of  the  war  gives  in  detail  a  list  of 
2,927  "  Martyrs  to  Liberty," — political  prisoners  executed  during  the 
war, — and  of  4,672  captured  insurgents  whose  fate  has  never  been 
made  known.  There  were  13,000  confiscations  of  estates,  1,000 
being  those  of  ladies  whose  only  crime  was  the  love  of  Cuban  liberty. 

The  experience  of  American  newspaper  correspondents,  like 
0' Kelly,  in  rebel  camps  and  Spanish  prisons,  confirms  the  revolt- 
ing character  of  the  Spanish  conduct  of  the  war;  and  there  are  extant 
letters  of  Spanish  officers  which  throw  gleams  of  light  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  period.     A  specimen  or  two  are  enough. 

Jesus  Bivocoba,  under  date  of  September  4,  1869,  writes: 

"  We  captured  seventeen,  thirteen  of  whom  were  shot  outright ;  on  djing 
they  shouted,  'Hurrah  for  Free  Cuba,  hurrah  for  Independence. '  A  mulatto  said, 
'  Hurrah  for  Ceepedes. '  On  the  following  day  we  k illed  a  Cuban  officer  and  another 
man.  Among  the  thirteen  that  we  shot  the  first  day  were  found  three  sons  and 
their  father ;  the  father  witnessed  the  execution  of  his  sons  without  even  chang- 
ing color,  and  when  his  turn  came  he  said  he  died  for  the  independence  of  his 
country.  On  coming  back  we  brought  along  with  us  three  carts  filled  with 
women  and  children,  the  families  of  those  we  had  shot ;  and  they  asked  us  to 
shoot  them,  because  they  would  rather  die  than  live  among  Spaniards. " 

Pedro  Fardon,  another  officer,  who  entered  perfectly  into  the  spirit 
of  the  service  he  honored,  writes  on  September  22,  1869: 

"  Not  a  single  Cuban  will  remain  in  this  island,  because  we  shoot  all  those 
we  find  in  the  fields,  <m  the  farms,  and  in  every  hovel." 

And  again,  on  the  same  day,  the  same  officer  sends  the  following 
good  news  to  his  old  father: 

''We  do  not  leave  a  creature  alive  where  we  pass,  be  it  man  or  animal.    If 
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we  find  oowB,  we  kill  them ;  if  horses,  ditto ;  if  hogs,  ditto ;  men,  women,  or 
children,  ditto ;  as  to  the  houses,  we  bum  them :  so  every  one  receives  his  due, — 
the  men  in  balls,  the  animals  in  bayonet- thrusts.  The  island  will  remain  a 
desert." 

Yalmaseda  himself  paid  a  visit  to  the  plantation  home  of  the  Mora 
family,  and,  there  being  no  male  patriots  on  whom  to  wreak  his  lust 
for  blood,  butchered  and  burned  the  sisters  Mora  and  left  their  home 
in  ashes.  A  mere  enumeration  of  authentic  cases  of  Spanish  inhu- 
manity in  the  last  insurrection  would  fill  volumes  and  exhibit  one  of 
the  blackest  episodes  of  history. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  Campos  will  make  war  as  a  civilized 
soldier.  In  his  termination  of  the  last  insurrection  he  showed  a 
comprehension  of  modem  methods,  and  there  are  symptoms  that  he 
is  conscious  of  the  general  barbarism  of  Spain *s  Cuban  policy.  It 
is  not  clear  that  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  programme  of  reform  which 
induced  the  peace  of  1878.  For  the  despicable  falseness  of  Spain  as 
to  her  promised  reforms,  perhaps  Campos  was  in  no  way  responsible. 

In  Spanish  character  survives  a  continuous  trait  of  the  pagan 
cruelty  of  Bome,  reinforced  and  raised  to  fiendish  intensity  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Inquisition.  Had  the  United  States,  by  one  stroke 
of  her  pen,  recognized  Cuban  belligerency,  as  was  her  moral  duty,  all 
the  Caligula-Torquemada  atrocities  would  have  been  stopped,  and  the 
war  for  freedom  gone  on  to  victory  unstained  by  the  blood  of  women 
and  children.  President  Grant  lost  this  noblest  opportunity  of  his 
civil  career  by  miserable  anxiety  about  the  Alabama  claims. 

Cubans  are  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  fateful  step  they  have 
taken;  the  men  who  survived  the  scourge  of  the  ten-years*  war,  in 
rushing  to  arms  again,  act  in  full  consciousness  of  what  they  are 
doing,  and  willingly  face  the  cruel  odds.  If  this  were  a  first  effort  to 
acquire  freedom  it  might  be  attributed  to  the  over* confident  enthusi- 
asm of  a  brave  people  inexperienced  in  war  and  its  train  of  suffering 
and  grief,  and  ignorant  of  the  combination  of  money,  material,  and 
men  their  enemy  can  hurl  against  her.  But  these  are  the  very  people 
who  half  a  generation  ago  fought  ten  years,  and  felt  the  shock  of 
200,000  Spanish  soldiers,  and  suffered  as  no  modem  combatants  have 
done.  They  enter  this  war  as  bravely  as  before,  but  with  eyes 
open  and  with  memory  loaded  down  with  visions  of  agony  and  blood. 
Of  that  adoration  of  liberty  which  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of 
modem  representative  government,  this  insurrection  is  as  pure  and 
lofty  an  example  as  the  course  of  human  history  can  show. 
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That  all  the  material  advantages  of  war  are  '^«tinst  them  can 
easily  be  s*en.  In  the  first  place,  Cuba  is  a  long,  natrow  island 
about  seven  hundred  miles  in  east-and-west  extent,  by  a  north-and- 
south  breadth  of  twenty-one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It 
possesses  a  truly  remarkable  series  of  great  and  small  harbors :  the 
more  important  ones  roomy  and  landlocked,  like  those  of  Havana, 
Cienf uegos,  Santiago,  and  others  of  the  type ;  and  the  small,  but  often 
admirable  ones  strung  at  short  intervals  along  the  whole  2,000  miles 
of  sea-coast.  The  greater  harbors  are  fortified.  Spain  has  a  respect- 
able navy,  and  has  in  fact  occupied  all  the  chief  and  several  of  the 
small  harbors  with  fifteen  vessels  of  war.  She  has  besides  a  fleet  of 
light-draught  gunboats,  partly  in  use,  and  partly  under  contract  on  the 
Clyde,  and  soon  to  be  available  for  cruising  perpetually  along  the  short 
intervals  of  shore  between  the  various  harbors  which  are  occupied  by 
larger  war- vessels.  In  her  centuries  of  neglect  of  useful  public  works  in 
Cuba  she  has  built  practically  no  wagon -roads,  so  that  if  the  insurgents 
possessed  artillery,  which  they  cannot  obtain,  they  could  not,  save  by 
an  almost  superhuman  effort,  move  it  to  concentration  for  the  cap- 
ture of  one  of  the  ports.  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  the  few 
rudimentary  roads  within  the  theatre  of  war,  and  whatever  use 
of  field  guns  is  possible  is  therefore  for  Spain  alone.  Not  only  is 
every  important  harbor  under  effective  blockade  against  insurgent 
people  and  freight,  but  it  is  a  secure  base  of  supplies.  Practically 
seventy  miles  would  be  a  maximum  distance  for  any  considerable 
operation  from  a  safely  maintained — even  an  unthreatened — ^base,  and 
the  average  cannot  be  above  fifty  miles.  Spain  therefore  begins  her 
campaign  to  quell  the  Cubans  with  a  cordon  of  impregnable  bases, 
to  which  at  all  times  she  has  unrestricted  access  by  a  sea  on  which 
not  a  single  Cuban  flag  floats,  except  on  some  hovering  unarmed 
sea-tug  or  timid  blockade-runner  which  avoids  the  ports  and  creeps 
in  under  cover  of  darkness  to  bring  a  handful  of  patriots  or  some 
boxes  of  arms.  By  means  of  this  complete  chain  of  fortified  and 
occupied  harbors,  Spain  can  pour  in  the  whole  resources  of  the 
nation  in  men,  supplies,  and  munitions,  without  a  moment's  inter- 
ruption or  a  shadow  of  danger.  These  resources  are  a  peninsula 
population  of  17,000,000  to  draw  from,  and  a  standing  army  which 
on  a  peace  basis  carries  115,735  men,  and  reaches  in  nominal  war  re- 
source something  more  than  1,000,000.  Financial  advantage  is  also 
wholly  with  Spain.  Although  bent  under  a  debt  of  over  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  and  her  fiscal  affairs  in  such  wretched  condition 
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that  there  has  ^^en  no  parliamentary  indorsement  of  expenditures 
since  1865-67,  and  the  Tribunal  of  Accounts  has  not  dared  to  pub- 
lish the  national  books  since  1869, — nevertheless  Spain  is  a  nation 
still  possessing  the  shattered  remnants  of  a  public  credit.  She  can 
vote  bonds,  and  there  is  even  yet  a  price  at  which  they  can  be 
sold.  Her  soldiery  face  death  with  courage  in  spite  of  Napier's 
epigram  that  ^^  Spaniards  are  brave  behind  walls,  cowards  in  the  field, 
and  robbers  always," — their  conduct  in  action  in  Cuba  disproving  the 
middle  term  of  an  otherwise  correct  characterization. 

The  Spanish  ''  Military  Gazette"  gives  the  figures  of  the  national 
forces  in  Cuba  as  follows:  60,000  regulars,  the  chief  part  of  which 
are  infantry,  but  including  cavalry,  2,596;  artillery,  621;  engineers 
415;  public-order  officers,  676;  civil  guards,  4,400;  marines,  2,700; 
guerrillas,  1,152;  the  whole  under  one  Captain-General,  seven  divi- 
sion generals,  one  auditor,  one  military  intendant,  one  sanitary  in- 
spector, and  the  usual  complement  of  staff  and  line  officers.  Besides 
this  there  are  about  40,000 'Cuban  militia  recruited  from  the  loyal 
classes  and  used  chiefly  for  garrison  purposes.  There  are  fifteen  war- 
ships, and  nineteen  vessels  in  purchase. 

All  Cuba  has  a  population  of  about  1,600,000,  of  which  more 
than  half  are  in  garrison  cities  and  regions  so  overawed  by  the  power 
of  Spain  that  they  cannot  successfully  rise  until  the  national  forces 
are  shattered  in  the  field.  Of  the  portion  in  revolt  (about  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  and  one-third  of  the  population)  it  is  probable 
that  of  the  total  number  of  a  sex,  age,  and  physical  condition  to 
bear  arms,  the  figure  would  not  exceed  the  actual  peace  force  of  the 
Spanish  army,  to  say  nothing  of  the  17,000,000  which  the  enemy 
have  to  draw  upon. 

Impoverished  by  centuries  of  financial  oppression,  the  Cuban  pa- 
triots are  poor,  their  slender  resources  are  the  sum  of  innumerable 
small  contributions.  Few  in  number,  empty  of  purse,  they  stand 
within  this  tight-drawn  ring  of  Spanish  fire.  Cut  off  from  any  but  dan- 
gerous and  clandestine  introduction  of  arms  and  medicines ;  lacking 
supplies  to  form  a  base ;  with  not  a  cent  to  pay  a  single  soldier  or  offi- 
cer of  their  little  army;  with  only  a  skeleton  medical  corps, — in 
short  almost  nothing  to  make  war  with, — these  brave  souls  are  facing, 
not  death  only,  but  Spanish  death.  The  region  under  revolution 
is  one  great  graveyard  of  those  fallen  in  the  ten-years'  revolt,  yet 
Cubans  are  undaunted  by  the  numbers  or  resources  of  their  foe. 
Beside  this  far-reaching  patience  of  valor  a  single  act  of  heroism  like 
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ThermopjIaD  is  pastime;  compared  with  the  raggedness,  hunger,  and 
piivation  which  Cubans  bravely  choose  to  accept,  Valley  Forge  was  a 
garden  party.  For  ten  years  these  same  men  with  the  same  slender 
resources  held  the  arms  and  pride  of  Spain  at  bay,  and  then  capitulated 
to  promises  which  were  made  only  to  be  broken. 

Of  Spain  the  insurgents  have  no  fear;  but  if  the  United  States 
rigorously  prevents  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  from  our 
shore,  we  can  discourage,  we  can  delay  the  triumph  of  patriotism, 
but  in  the  end  we  cannot  prevent  it.  In  this  war,  or  the  next,  or  the 
next,  Cuba  will  be  free.  Although  these  men  are  our  near  neigh- 
bors, although  we  are  to  them  the  chosen  people  who  have  won  inde- 
pendence and  grown  great  in  freedom,  yet  they  have  never  made  the 
slightest  appeal  to  us  for  active  aid  in  their  struggle.  They  expect 
no  good-Samaritan  oiBces.  They  look  for  no  gallant  American  La- 
fayette to  draw  sword  for  them  and  share  the  penury  and  hardships 
of  their  camps.  They  ask  nothing.  But  I  happen  to  know  that 
they  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  a  great  people  to  whom  Heaven 
has  granted  the  victorious  liberty  for  which  they  are  fighting  and 
dying,  should  let  months  pass  in  cold,  half  silence,  without  one  ring- 
ing "  God  speed  1"  to  cheer  them  on  into  battle. 

It  is  doubtless  explicable  enough  that  a  people  whose  own  busi- 
ness is  so  essentially  materialistic  as  ours,  and  who  mind  it  so  ab- 
sorbedly,  should  remain  carelessly  ignorant  of  the  real  Cuban  ques- 
tion and  the  moral  attitude  of  the  island  people;  but  is  it  fair,  is  it 
generous,  is  it  worthy  of  the  real  blood  of  freedom  that  still  flows 
from  the  big  American  heart?  Already  a  change  is  coming,  and 
isolated  expressions  of  genuine  sympathy  are  becoming  frequent. 
The  time  will  come,  and  that  not  long  hence,  when  the  voice  of 
America  will  ring  out  clear  and  true. 

The  Cuban  war  hangs  before  us  an  issue  which  we  cannot  evade. 
Either  we  must  stand  as  the  friend  of  Spain,  and,  by  our  thorough 
prevention  of  the  shipment  of  war  supplies  to  the  insurgents,  aid  and 
countenance  the  Spanish  efforts  to  conquer  Cuba  into  continued  sor- 
row, or  we  must  befriend  Cuba  in  her  heroic  battle  to  throw  oflE  a 
mediaDval  yoke.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  I  Spain  alone  cannot 
conquer  Cuba ;  she  proved  that  in  ten  years  of  miserable  failure.  If 
we  prevent  the  sending  of  munitions  to  Cuba,  and  continue  to  allow 
Spain  to  buy  ships  and  arms  and  ammunition  here,  it  is  we  who  will 
conquer  Cuba,  not  Spain.     It  is  we  who  will  crush  liberty  I 

To  secure  victory  for  Cuba  it  is  necessary  for  us,  in  my  opinion, 
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to  take  but  a  single  step ;  that  is,  to  recognize  her  belligereDcj ;  she 
will  do  all  the  rest.  That  step  the  government  will  doubtless  hesitate 
to  take  at  the  present  state  of  the  struggle,  because  as  jet  the  insur- 
gents have  neither  instituted  a  government  nor  established  a  caipital. 
In  the  last  insurrection  they  did  both,  besides  maintaining  a  state  of 
war  for  ten  years.  That  a  state  of  war  exists  to-day  is  virtually 
admitted  by  the  proclamation  of  Governor-General  Campos,  who  in 
addition  to  the  army  under  his  command,  consisting  of  about -60,000 
regulars  and  40,000  militia,  calls  for  heavy  reinforcements,  and  the 
Spanish  war  office  has  been  obliged  to  order  out  the  first  class  of  re- 
serves. Moreover,  a  commander-in-chief  routed  in  battle  and  fleeing, 
his  ^  rear-guard  fighting  bravely  all  the  way  into  Bayamo, ''  to  use 
his  own  words,  connotes  nothing  less  than  war. 

When  the  Cuban  government  is  set  up,  as  it  soon  will  be,  we 
shall  have  equally  as  good  international  authority  and  precedent  to 
recognize  a  state  of  war  in  the  island  as  Spain  did  for  our  own  Con- 
federate insurgents  forty  days  after  the  shot  on  Fort  Sumter.  We 
can  return  to  her,  in  the  interests  of  liberty,  the  compliment  she  then 
paid  us  in  behalf  of  slavery.  The  justice  will  be  poetic.  With  all 
possible  decorum,  with  a  politeness  above  criticism,  with  a  firmness 
wholly  irresistible,  we  should  assist  Spain  out  of  Cuba  and  out  of 
the  hemisphere  as  effectually  as  Lincoln  and  Seward  did  the  French 
invaders  of  Mexico  in  the  'sixties.  Moreover,  according  to  American 
precedent,  neither  a  state  of  hostilities  nor  the  setting  up  of  a  civil  or 
military  organization  is  positively  necessary  to  entitle  a  people  to 
belligerent  rights ;  for  before  either  of  these  conditions  were  estab- 
lished in  1838,  we  went  so  far  as  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  "  preven- 
tion of  unlawful  interference  in  the  civil  war  in  Canada. " 

Our  record  toward  Spain  is  clear.  We  heartily  approved  when 
George  Canning  invoked  the  Holy  Alliance  to  prevent  her  from  re- 
covering her  American  provinces,  and  in  1826  we  refused  to  guar- 
antee her  perpetual  possession  of  Cuba  in  exchange  for  commercial  con- 
cessions to  ourselves.  Our  obligations  to  her  are  measured  by  an  easily 
terminable  treaty,  which,  however,  while  in  force,  in  no  way  prevents 
us  from  recognizing  Cuba's  belligerency.  Is  it  difficult  for  us  to  de- 
cide between  free  Cuba  and  tyrant  Spain?  Why  not  fling  overboard 
Spain  and  give  Cuba  the  aid  which  she  needs,  and  which  our  treaty 
with  Spain  cannot  prevent?  Which  cause  is  morally  right? — which 
ia  manly? — which  is  American? 

S  Clarekcb  King. 


GEORGE   ELIOT'S   PLACE   IN   LITERATURE.* 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  more  serious  criticism  of  another  gen- 
eration in  some  degree  to  revive  the  reputation  of  George  Eliot  as  an 
abiding  literary  force — a  reputation  which  the  taste  of  the  hour,  in 
view  of  her  most  undeniable  failures,  is  rather  disposed  to  reduce. 
Five  and  twenty  years  ago  the  tendency  was  toward  excessive  praise: 
many  fine  judges,  of  trained  literary  insight,  proclaimed  her  as  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  age,  one  of  the  brightest  stars  of  English  litera- 
ture, nay,  said  some  of  them,  quite  losing  control  of  their  speech — a 
modern  Shakespeare,  and  so  forth.  Some  cooler  heads  looked  grave, 
but  none  save  the  inveterate  cynics  ventured  to  mock ;  and  the  great 
public,  as  usual,  thought  it  best  to  follow  the  lead  of  so  many  men 
and  so  many  women  of  the  higher  culture.  The  inevitable  reaction 
ensued:  when,  not  only  were  the  grave  shortcomings  of  George  Eliot 
ruthlessly  displayed,  but  her  noble  aim  and  superb  qualities  were 
heedlessly  ignored. 

The  taste  in  popular  romance  sways  hither  and  thither  in  violent 
contrasts,  like  the  taste  in  hats  or  in  frocks,  or  the  verdict  of  man- 
hood suffrage.  This  or  that  type  of  skill  becomes  suddenly  the  rage, 
this  or  that  mannerism  is  voted  an  offence,  as  easily  as  fashion  runs 
after  a  new  tint,  or  boycotts  an  obsolete  sleeve.  -  Journalism  and  all 
the  other  forces  of  the  hour  stimulate  and  express  these  caprices  and 
carry  away  the  masses  by  their  volubility  and  noise.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  serious  criticism,  keeping  a  cooler  head,  to  correct  these  fer- 
vid  impulses  of  the  day — whilst  excited  audiences  in  the  amphi- 
theatre raise  or  depress  the  fatal  thumb,  awarding  life  or  death  to  the 
combatants  in  the  great  arena.  The  business  of  criticism  is  to  jtidge 
— ^to  judge  upon  the  whole  evidence,  after  hearing  counsel  on  both 
sides  with  equal  attention,  after  weighing  every  shred  of  argument 
and  every  word  that  any  witness  has  to  oflEer,  and,  after  patient 
weighing  of  every  aspect  of  the  case,  to  deliver  a  complete  and  rea- 
soned estimate  of  the  whole  matter  at  issue.  The  true  critic  is  not  a 
juryman,   who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  say — "guilty,"  or  "not 

'  Ck>pyright  also  in  England. 
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guilty."  He  is  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  equity,  who  may 
find,  in  some  intricate  story  unravelled  at  his  bar,  a  dozen  errors  in 
law  and  as  many  mistakes  of  fact,  and  yet  may  give  substantial  relief 
or  may  decree  onerous  penalties.  It  is  easy  enough  to  detect  faults, 
easy  enough  to  insist  on  merits :  the  thing  wanted  to  guide  the  pub- 
lic is  the  cool,  compensated,  equitable  judgment  that  is  not  seduced 
by  any  conspicuous  charm,  and  is  not  irritated  by  any  incorrigible 
defect,  but  which,  missing  no  point  of  merit  and  none  of  failure, 
finally  and  resolutely  strikes  the  just  balance.  This  just  balance, 
with  all  its  intricate  adjustments  of  compensation  and  equivalence, 
is  peculiarly  needed  in  the  case  of  George  Eliot,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  unusually  difl&cult.  George  Eliot  was  most  conspicuous  as  an 
artist,  as  a  worker  in  the  sphere  of  imagination  and  creation.  At  the 
same  time  she  had  veiy  rare  powers  and  a  really  unusual  learning 
quite  outside  of  imaginative  art.  And  these  reflective  powers  and 
such  stores  of  knowledge  are  often  antagonistic  to  creative  art,  and 
undoubtedly  were  so  not  seldom  with  her.  If  Aristotle  himself  had 
written  a  dull  psychological  tragedy,  we  might  read  it  for  his  sake, 
but  we  should  not  forgive  him,  and  we  ought  not  to  forgive  him. 
And  if  Shakespeare  himself  had  written  the  "  Novum  Organum"  or 
the  "  Principia,"  we  should  not  have  had  "  Hamlet"  and  "  Lear,"  as 
we  now  know  them.  There  is  no  compensation  between  philosophy 
and  poetry.  No  profundity,  no  learning,  can  give  beauty  to  verses 
which  lack  the  divine  fire.  If  George  Eliot's  fame  had  to  be  based 
solely  on  her  great  powers  and  endowments,  her  art  would  not  be 
worth  much.  However,  it  is  not  so:  she  was  an  artist,  with  true 
artistic  gifts.  Her  philosophic  power  and  her  scientific  attainments 
often  ennoble  these  gifts:  yet  it  is  too  often  evident  that  they  seri- 
ously mar  and  embarrass  thei^. 

Turn  it  the  other  way.     Until  nearly  the  age  of  forty,  George^ 
Eliot  was  known  only  as  a  critical  and  philosophical  writer.     And"^ 
in  reading,  in  logical  acumen,  and  in  breadth  of  view,  she  was  the 
equal  of  the  first  minds  of  her  time.     But  no  one  of  her  contempo- 
raries, eminent  in  philosophy  and  science,  approached  her,  btwevei^ 
remotely,  in  artistic  gifts;  and  no  one  of  them  even  attempted  to 
invest  ethical  and  social  ideas  with  high  imagination  and  beautiful  cre- 
ations.    Thus,  George  Eliot  was  of  a  far  higher  mental  plane  than  any 
contemporary  who  has  used  imaginative  prose  as  an  ai*t,  and  she  was 
also  a  far  greater  artist  than  any  contemporary  philosopher.     It  is 
quite  certain  that  learning  and  wisdom  may  be  lodged  in  the  same 
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brain  with  the  highest  poetry,  as  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Dante,  Milton, 
and  Goethe  may  prove.  And  brains  of  original  power  have  not  sel- 
dom used  imaginative  art  with  signal  success  to  convey  the  ideas 
with  which  they  were  charged ;  for  this  has  been  done  by  Cervantes, 
Rabelais,  Swift,  Rousseau,  Byron,  Shelley,  Goethe,  Carlyle,  and 
Victor  Hugo. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  legitimate  and  quite  natural  that  a  power- 
ful and  teeming  mind  should  resort  to  art  as  its  medium,  and  also 
that  an  artist  of  high  aims  should  be  a  systematic  thinker  and  an 
omnivorous  student.     The  combination  is  very  rare  and  success  is  sin- 
gularly difficult.     To  fail  in  art  is  to  lose  all  and  to  end  in  utter 
failure.     And  to  carry  ethical  purpose  and  erudition  into  art  is  in- 
deed a  perilous  undertaking,  wherein  but  one  or  two  of  the  greatest 
have  whoDy  succeeded.     The  problem  with  George  Eliot  is  to  judge 
how  far  she  has  succeeded  in  the  all  but  impossible  task.     That  her 
success  is  far  from  complete  is  but  too  obvious.     That  she  has  had 
many  incidental  successes  is  also  obvious.     Her  work  is  not  suffi- 
ciently spontaneous,  not  free,  not  buoyant  enough.     But  it  has  great 
nobility,  rare  distinction.     It  will  not  live  as  perfect  art;  but  it  will 
not  perish  as  an  ambitious  failure.     If  George  Eliot  were  not  a  writer 
of  romance,  she  was  nothing  at  all  in  the  front  ranks  of  Victorian 
literature.    «With  all  her  powers  of  mind,  her  mastery  of  language, 
her  immense  stores  of  knowledge  and  supreme  culture,  she  gave  to 
the  world  nothing  of  great  mark,  acknowledged  and  known  as  hers, 
except  her  famous  romances ;  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  we  can- 
not count  any  of  the  poems  as  of  great  mark.     But  as  a  writer  of 
romance,  George  Eliot  differs  essentially  from  all  the  other  writers  of 
romance  in  her  own  or  preceding  generations.     Most  certainly  she 
was  not  a  bom  romancer ;    she  had  no  spontaneous  gift  of  telling 
stories,    no   irrepressible    genius    that    way.i    Now    all    the    great 
romancers  have  been  bom  to  it,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  was  born  to  the 
sea,  or  as  Tumer  was  born  to  paint.     Though  Scott  published  novels 
late,  he  had  begun  "  Waverley"  at  thirty -four;  his  earlier  works  are 
ballalts   and  metrical  romances;    and   from   boyhood,  at  home  and 
abroad,  he  was  never  without  his  tale  of  adventure  and  character. 
Jane  Austen  and  Maria  Edgeworth  "  lisped"  in  novelettes,  as  Pope 
said  he  "  lisped  in  numbers. "     Though  Charlotte  Bronte  published 
so  little,  she  wrote  stories  incessantly  from  childhood.     Lytton,  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  Trollope,  invented  tales  as  part  of  their  daily  lives, 
and  from  the  earliest  age.  <  George  Eliot  was  thirty-nine  when  her  first 
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tales  were  published,  and  she  was  forty  before  she  was  known  to  the 
public  as  a  novelist  at  all.  And  so  little  was  novel-writing  her 
natural  gift,  that  her  most  intimate  friends  never  suspected  her 
power,  nor  did  she  herself  altogether  enjoy  the  exercise  of  her  art. 
To  the  last,  her  periods  of  mental  gestation  were  long,  painful,  and 
unhopeful.  Parturition  was  a  dangerous  crisis,  and  the  long-ex- 
pected infant  was  reared  with  misgivings  and  a  superfluity  of  cod- 
dling. The  romances  of  George  Eliot  came  like  some  enfant  de  mira- 
cle^ bom  late  in  the  mother's  life,  at  the  cost  of  infinite  pain,  much 
anxiety,  and  amidst  the  wondering  trepidation  of  expectant  circles 
of  friends. 

We  never  quite  get  over  the  sense  of  almost  painful  elaboration, 
of  a  powerful  mind  having  rich  gifts  striving  to  produce  some  rare 
music  with  an  unfamiliar  and  uncongenial  instrument.  It  reminds 
us  of  Beethoven  evolving  his  majestic  sonatas  on  an  untuned  and 
dilapidated  old  piano,  the  defects  of  which  he  could  not  himself  hear. 
The  conventional  critic  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  is  told  to  say 
that  "  the  picture  would  have  been  better  if  the  artist  had  taken  more 
pains. "  With  George  Eliot  we  too  often  are  made  to  feel  that  the 
picture  would  have  been,  at  any  rate,  more  enjoyable,  if  the  artist 
had  taken  less  pains.  To  study  her  more  ambitious  tales  is  like  an 
attempt  to  master  some  new  system  of  psychology.  The  metaphysi- 
cal power,  the  originality  of  conception,  the  long  brooding  over  anom- 
alies and  objections — these  are  all  there:  but  the  rapid  improvisa- 
tion and  easy  intention  are  not  there.  Such  qualities  would  indeed 
be  wholly  out  of  place  in  philosophy :  but  they  are  the  essence  of 
romance.  In  romance  we  want  to  feel  that  the  piece  is  only  brought 
to  an  end  by  time  and  our  human  powers  of  listening;  that  there  is 
"  plenty  more  where  these  came  from" ;  that  the  story-teller  enjoys 
telling  stories  for  their  own  sake,  and  would  go  on  with  the  tales, 
though  the  audience  were  reduced  to  a  child,  an  idiot,  and  a  deaf 
man. 

This  explains  the  paradox  that  the  most  popular  and  certainly  the 
moat  praised  of  George  Eliot's  works  are  the  simpler  and  the  shorter. 
Every  one  enjoys  the  "  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life, " — short  stories  of  a 
hundred  pages  each,  with  simple  plots  and  a  few  characters  in  every- 
day life.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  "  Silas  Mamer"  comes  nearer 
to  being  a  great  success  than  any  of  the  more  elaborate  books.  Yet 
"  Silas  Mamer"  is  about  one -fifth  part  of  the  length  of  **  Middle - 
march";   and  its  plot,   mise-en-acine^  and  incidents  are  simplicity 
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itself.  There  is  no  science,  no  book-learning,  and  but  few  ethical 
problems  in  it  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  it  all  goes  in  one  small 
volume,  for  the  tale  concerns  but  the  neighbours  of  one  quiet  village. 
Yet  the  quaint  idyllic  charm  of  the  piece,  the  perfection  of  tone  and 
keeping,  the  harmony  of  the  landscape,  the  pure,  deep  humanity  of 
it  all,  make  it  a  true  and  exquisite  work  of  high  art. 

Modern  English  (and  I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  that  the  best 
modem  English  is  as  good  as  any  in  our  literature)  has  few  pieces  of 
description  more  gem-like  in  its  crystalline  facets  than  the  opening 
chapter  that  tells  of  the  pale  uncanny  weaver  of  Raveloe  in  his  stone 
cottage  by  the  deserted  pit.  Some  of  us  can  remember  such  house- 
weavers  in  such  lonesome  cottages  on  the  Northern  moors,  and  have 
heard  the  unfamiliar  rattle  of  the  loom  in  a  half -ruinous  homestead. 
How  perfect  is  that  vignette  of  Raveloe — "  a  village  where  many  of 
the  old  echoes  lingered,  undrowned  by  new  voices" — with  its 
"  strange  lingering  echoes  of  the  old  demon- worship  among  the  gray- 
haired  peasantry"  !  The  entire  picture  of  the  village  and  its  village 
life  a  hundred  years  ago  is  finished  with  the  musical  and  reserved 
note  of  poetry,  such  as  we  are  taught  to  love  in  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson.  And  for  quiet  humour  modem  literature  has  few  happier 
scenes  than  the  fireside  at  the  Rainbow,  with  Macey  and  Winthrop, 
the  butcher  and  the  farrier,  over  their  pipes  and  their  hot  potations 
and  the  quarrel  about  seeing  ghos'es,  about  smelling  them!  Within 
this  most  graceful  and  refined  picture  of  rural  life  there  is  a  domi- 
nant ethical  motive  which  she  herself  describes  as  its  aim  "  to  set  in 
a  strong  light  the  remedial  influences  of  pure,  natural,  human  rela- 
tions. "  This  ailh  is  perfectly  worked  out ;  it  is  a  right  and  healthy 
conception,  not  too  subtle,  not  too  common — to  put  it  in  simpler 
words  than  hers,  it  is  how  a  lonely  ill-used  old  man  is  purified  by 
the  love  of  a  faithful  and  affectionate  child.  The  form  is  poetic ; 
the  moral  is  both  just  and  noble;  the  characters  are  living,  and  the 
story  is  original,  natural,  and  dramatic.  The  only  thing,  indeed, 
which  "  Silas  Marner"  wants  to  make  it  a  really  great  romance  is  more 
ease,  more  rapidity,  more  "  go. "  The  melody  runs  so  uniformly  in 
minor  keys,  the  sense  of  care,  and  meditation,  and  introspection  is  so 
apparent  in  every  line,  the  amount  of  serious  thought  lavished  by 
the  writer  and  required  of  the  reader  is  so  continuous,  that  we  are 
not  carried  away,  we  are  not  excited,  inspired,  and  thrilled  as  we  are 
by  "  Jane  Eyre"  or  "  Esmond."  We  enjoy  a  beautiful  book  with  a 
fine  moral,  set  in  exquisite  prose,  with  consummate  literary  resources, 
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full  of-  fine  thoughts,  true,  ennobling  thoughts,  and  with  no  weak 
side  at  all,  unless  it  be  the  sense  of  being  over- wrought,  like  a  pic- 
ture which  has  been  stippled  over  in  every  surface.  A  clever  French 
woman  said  of  George  Eliot's  conversation — "  Elle  s^icoute  quand  die 
parleP^  Just  so,  as  we  read  on,  we  seem  to  see  how  she  held  up 
each  sentence  into  the  light,  as  it  fell  from  her  pen,  scrutinized  it  to 
see  if  some  rarer  phrase  might  not  be  compacted,  some  subtler  thought 
excogitated.  Of  all  the  more  important  tales,  "  Silas  Mamer"  is  that 
wherein  we  least  feel  this  excessive  thoughtfulness.  And  thus  it  is 
the  best.  Perhaps  other  born  romancers  would  have  thrown  into  it 
more  life,  energy,  jollity,  or  passion.  Thackeray  would  have  made 
the  weaver  rather  ridiculous;  Dickens  would  have  made  Eppie  a  sen- 
timental angel;  Charlotte  Bronte  would  have  curdled  our  blood; 
Trollope  might  have  made  more  of  Nancy's  courting.  But  no  one 
of  them  could  have  given  us  a  more  lofty  lesson  "  of  the  remedial  in- 
fluences of  pure,  natural,  human  relations."  The  only  doubt  is 
whether  a  novel  is  the  medium  for  such  lessons.  On  this,  opinions 
are,  and  will  remain,  divided. 

When  we  ask  for  a  romance  fully  developed  and  not  a  graceful 
vignette,  "  Adam  Bede"  must  be  regarded  as  the  principal,  and  with 
the  wider  public  it  is  the  typical,  work  of  George  Eliot.  She  said 
herself  that  it  seemed  to  her  "  impossible  that  she  should  ever  write 
anything  so  good  and  true  again" ; — and  herein  she  was  no  doubt 
right.  It  is  the  only  one  of  her  works  in  prose  or  verse  which  we 
feel  to  be  inevitable,  spontaneous,  written  out  of  the  abundance  of 
enjoyment  and  experience.  It  is  of  all  her  books  the  heartiest,  the 
wittiest,  the  most  cheerful,  or  rather  the  least  desponding.  In  that 
book,  perhaps,  she  exhausted  herself  and  her  own  resources  of  obser- 
vation as  an  eye-witness.  She  wrote  fine  things  in  other  veins,  in 
different  scenes,  and  she  conceived  other  characters  and  new  situa- 
tions. But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  "Adam  Bede"  was  the  typi- 
cal romance  that  everything  she  had' thought  or  known  impelled  her 
to  write,  and  in  which  she  told  the  best  of  what  she  had  seen  and  the 
most  important  of  what  she  had  to  say.  Had  she  never  written 
anything  but  "  Adam  Bede,"  she  would  haf^e  had  a  special  place  of 
her  own  in  English  romance: — and  I  am  not  sure  that  anything  else 
which  she  produced  very  materially  raised,  enlarged,  or  qualified 
that  place. 

"  The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  must  always  be  very  interesting  to  all 
who  knew  George  Eliot  and  loved  her  work,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
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for  its  autobiographic  and  personal  touches  aod  its  revelation  of 
yearnings  and  misgivings  hardly  suspected  in  life.  There  are  scenes 
and  minor  characters  in  it  which  hold  their  own  against  "  Adam 
Bede, "  but'as  a  whole  it  is  not  so  strong  or  so  rich  in  colour,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  occupy  new  ground.  It  has  not  the  pathos  of 
"  Amos  Barton,"  nor  the  exquisite  style  of  "  Silas  Mamer,"  nor  the 
breadth  and  constructive  merit  of  "  Adam  Bede. "  And,  except  to 
the  chosen  band  of  Eliotists,  it  is  not  likely  to  retain  any  permanent 
popularity.  It  is  a  book  to  study  for  those  who  have  special  interest 
in  George  Eliot  as  woman,  as  teacher,  and  as  artist — but  for  my  own 
part  I  find  it  rather  a  book  to  reflect  upon,  than  a  book  to  read  and  to 
re-read . 

With  respect  to  "  Bomola, "  though  we  must  all  agree  with  Mr. 
Oscar  Browning  that  it  is  "  replete  with  learning, "  "  weighted  with 
knowledge  in  every  page,"  exquisite  in  art,  and  so  forth,  it  is  really 
impossible  to  call  it  with  him  "  the  best  historical  novel  ever  writ- 
ten. "  Even  in  exact  reproduction  of  another  age,  it  cannot  compare 
with  "  Esmond,"  and  how  immeasurably  as  romance  is  it  beneath  the 
fire  and  movement  of  a  dozen  historical  romances  that  one  could 
name!  The  beauty  of  the  Florentine  pictures,  the  enormous  care, 
thought,  and  reading  lavished  on  the  story,  the  variety  of  literary 
resource — all  make  it  a  most  memorable  work,  a  work  almost  sui 
generis^  a  book  which  every  student  of  Italy,  every  lover  of  Florence 
must  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest.  But  to  call  it  a  complete 
success  is  to  go  too  far.  The  task  was  too  great.  To  frame  in  a 
complex  background  of  historical  erudition  an  ethical  problem  of  even 
greater  complexity  and  subtlety — this  was  a  task  which  might  have 
sorely  tried  even  greater  powers  than  hers — a  task  in  which  Goethe 
and  Scott  might  have  succeeded,  but  which  Goethe  and  Scott  were 
too  truly  the  bom  artists  to  attempt.  "  Romola"  is  certainly  a  won- 
derful monument  of  literary  accomplishments;  but  it  remains  a  tour 
de  force,  too  elaborate,  too  laboured,  too  intricate,  too  erudite.  As 
the  French  say,  it  has  trop  de  choseSy  it  is  too  long,  too  full,  over- 
costumed,  too  gorgeously  mounted  on  the  stage.  We  sometimes  see 
nowadays  "  a  Shakespearian  revival, "  with  scenery  studied  by  eminent 
artists  on  the  spot,  costumes  archeeologically  accurate,  real  armour, 
"  properties"  from  famous  collections,  a  mtse-en-schie  of  lavish  splen- 
dour and  indefatigable  research — and  then  we  ask  what  has  become  of 
Hamlet  or  Lear,  and  why  is  Romeo  such  a  melancholy  devil?  Few 
men   enjoyed  the  earlier  portions  of   "  Romola"  more  than  I  did. 
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Italiantssimo  and  Florentissimo  as  I  was,  it  was  an  intense  treat. 
But,  tbough  I  have  read  and  re-read  "  Bomola"  from  time  to  time,  it 
has  always  been  in  sections.  I  have  never  read  it  straight  through 
at  one  time;  and  to  this  hour,  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  all  the  rami- 
fications of  the  plot  and  the  various  cross-purposes  of  the  persons. 
Could  any  one  say  this  about  "  Quentin  Durward"  or  "  Ivanhoe,"  or 
of  the  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  or  of  "  Esmond,"  or  even  of  "  Hy- 
patia"?  "  Romola,"  we  know,  tried  its  author  most  cruelly  in  com- 
position, nor  need  we  wonder  at  this.  "I  began  it,"  she  said,  "a 
young  woman — I  finished  it  an  old  woman. "  "  It  ploughed  into 
her,"  said  her  husband,  "  more  than  any  of  her  other  books."  And, 
in  my  opinion,  it  marks  the  decline  of  her  genius.  I  cannot  count 
any  of  the  later  books  as  equal  to  the  earlier  books.  Her  truly  great 
period  of  production  reaches  at  most  over  the  six  years  1858-1863 
{cetat.  39-45)  in  which  she  produced  "  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life" 
(1858),  "Adam  Bede"  (1869),  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  (1860), 
"  Silas  Mamer"  (1861),  and  "  Romola"  (1863).  n  I  were  to  meas- 
ure by  true  success  in  the  higher  art,  this  period  should  not  be 
extended  beyond  the  four  years  which  closed  with  "  Silas  Mamer. " 
"  Romola"  is  a  most  ambitious,  very  beautiful,  altogether  noble  fail- 
ure. And  I  cannot  count  any  of  the  later  pieces,  prose  or  verse,  as 
anything  but  far  inferior  to  "  Romola. "  They  have  great  beauties, 
fine  passages,  subtle  characters,  and  high  conceptions — but  they  are 
the  artificial  products  of  a  brain  that  showed  symptoms  of  exhaustion, 
of  a  great  writer  who  was  striving  after  impossible  tasks  without  free- 
dom and  without  enjoyment. 

I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  those  admirers  of  Geoi^e  Eliot's  genius 
who  believe  that  it  grew  continuously  in  power,  who  even  assure  us 
that  it  reached  its  zenith  in  "Daniel  Deronda."  What  can  they 
mean?  "  Daniel  Deronda,"  as  usual,  shows  brilliant  literary  skill  in 
many  passages,  and  its  insight  into  modem  Hebraism  is  a  psychologi- 
cal problem,  only  explicable  on  the  theory  that  George  Henry  Lewes 
himself  was  a  kind  of  unconscious,  unrecognized.  Gentile  Jew  in 
spirit.  But  with  all  its  merits,  and  even  beauties,  "  Daniel  Deronda" 
has  the  fatal  defect  of  unpleasant  characters  who  are  neither  beautiful 
nor  interesting,  terrible  situations  which  bore  rather  than  terrify  us, 
and  a  plot  which  is  at  once  preposterous  and  wearisome.  As  to 
"  Middlemarch" — George  Eliot's  longest,  most  crowded,  and  ethically 
most  elaborated  romance — with  all  its  subtlety,  its  humour,  its  variety, 
and  its  sardonic  insight  into  provincial  Philistinism,  it  becomes  at 
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last  tedious  and  disagreeable  by  reason  of  the  intenninable  maunder- 
ings  of  tedious  men  and  women,  and  the  slow  and  reiterated  dissection 
of  disagreeable  anatomies.  At  this  moment  I  cannot  after  twenty 
years  recall  the  indefinite,  lingering  plot,  or  the  precise  relations  to 
each  other  of  the  rather  uninteresting  families,  who  talk  scandal  and 
fuss  about  in  Middlemarch  town. 

In  "  Felix  Holt"  I  was  naturally  much  interested,  having  read  it 
in  manuscript,  and  advised  upon  the  point  of  law,  as  appears  from 
her  published  letters  in  the  "  Life*'  by  J.  Cross.  There  are  two  or 
three  lines — the  lawyer's  "  opinion  on  the  case'' — which  she  asked  me 
to  sketch ;  and  I  remember  telling  her,  when  she  inserted  these  lines 
in  the  book,  that  I  should  always  be  able  to  say  that  I  had  written  at 
least  a  sentence  which  was  embodied  in  English  literature.  "  Felix 
Holt"  contains  some  fine  characters  and  scenes,  but  I  cannot  regard  it 
as  equal  to"  Adam  Bede"  and  "  Silas  Marner. "  We  will  not  speak  of 
"  Theophrastus  Such"  (1879),  written  just  before  her  death.  .  It  was 
the  work  of  a  woman  physically  and  intellectually  exhausted.  I  feel 
a  certain  guilty  sense  of  disappointment  when  I  think  of  the  book, 
for  I  possibly  had  some  hand  in  leading  to  its  being  written.  I  had 
sent  her  a  long  letter  pointing  out  that  our  literature,  with  all  its 
wealth  of  achievement  in  every  known  sphere,  was  still  deficient  in 
one  form  of  composition  in  which  the  French  stood  paramount  and 
alone.  That  was  what  they  call  PensSes — moral  and  philosophical 
reflections  in  the  form  of  epigrams  or  rather  apophthegms.  I  thought, 
and  I  still  think,  that  this  form  of  composition  was  peculiarly  suited 
to  her  genius,  at  least  in  its  prime.  It  was  not  in  its  prime  when 
she  painfully  evolved  the  sour  affectations  set  forth  in  "  Theo- 
phrastus. " 

A  word  or  two  must  be  said  about  the  Poems.  They  have  poetic 
subjects,  ideas,  similes;  they  are  full  of  poetic  yearning,  crowded 
with  poetic  imagery;  they  have  everything  poetry  needs,  except 
poetry.  They  have  not  the  poet's  hall-mark.  They  are  imitation 
poems,  like  the  wonderful  forged  "  ancient  masters"  they  concoct  at 
Florence,  or  the  Tanagra  statuettes  they  make  in  Germany.  With  all 
her  consummate  literary  gifts  and  tastes,  George  Eliot  never  managed 
to  write  a  poem,  and  never  could  be  brought  to  see  that  the  verses 
she  wrote  were  not  poems.  It  was  an  exaggeration  of  the  same  de- 
fect that  mars  her  prose ;  and  her  verses  throw  great  light  on  her 
prose.  They  are  overlaboured ;  the  conception  overpowers  the  form; 
they  are  too  intensely  anxious  to  be  recognized  as  poems.     We  see 
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not  so  much  poetic  passion,  as  a  passionate  yearning  after  poetic 
passion.  We  have — not  the  inevitable,  incalculable,  inimitable 
phrase  of  real  poetry — but  the  slowly  distilled,  calculated,  and  imi- 
tated effort  to  reach  the  spontaneous.  It  is  melancholy  indeed  to 
have  to  say  this,  after  such  labour,  such  noble  conceptions,  such  mas- 
tery over  language :  but  it  is  the  truth.  And  it  explains  much  of 
kindred  failure  in  her  prose  work.  Great  imagination,  noble  concep- 
tions, mastery  over  language  can  do  much,  but  they  cannot  make  a 
poet.  Nothing  can,  but  being  a  poet.  Nor  can  these  gifts  make  a 
great  romancer  or  poet  in  prose.  Nothing  can,  but  being  bom  to 
romance,  to  being  a  prose  poet.  The  Lord  said  truly — **  Which  of 
you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature?"  George 
Eliot  had  not  sufficiently  meditated  on  this  scripture.  She  too  often 
supposed  that  by  taking  thought — by  enormous  pains,  profound 
thought,  by  putting  this  thought  in  exquisite  and  noble  words — she 
might  produce  an  immortal  romance,  an  immortal  poem. 

And  yet  let  us  never  forget  that  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy"  is  a  very 
grand  conception,  that  it  has  some  noble  scenes,  and  here  and  there 
some  stately  lines — even  some  beautiful  passages,  could  we  forget 
the  artificial  alliteration  and  the  tuneless  discords  to  which  the  poet's 
ear  seems  utterly  insensible.  The  opening  lines  seem  to  promise 
well  and  have  much  of  mellow  thought,  in  spite  of  five  hissing  sibi  - 
lants  in  the  very  first  verse : 

**  'Tis  the  warm  South,  where  Europe  spreads  her  lands, 
Like  fretted  leaflets,  breathing  on  the  deep :" 

And  then  comes  in  the  fourth  line  an  awful  cacophony  of  alliteration — 
and  an  alliteration  in  "  c. " 

**  A  calm  earth-goddess  crowned  with  com  and  vines** 
Then  comes  a  really  pretty  but  artificial  line — an  alliteration  in  "  m. " 

''On  the  Mid  Sea  that  moans  with  memories'* 
The  seventh  line  again  is  an  alliteration  of  alternate  "  p  "  and  "  d. " 

"Pant  dumbly  passionate  with  dreams  of  youth.** 
The  tenth  line  is  an  excruciating  alliteration  in  sibilants — 

"  Feeds  the  famed  Stream  that  waters  Andalus.  ** 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  next  line  is  graceful — 

**  And  loiters,  amorous  of  the  fragrant  air.  ** 
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The  whole  introductaon  of  some  four  hundred  linea  is  full  of  beauti- 
ful images,  fine  thoughts,  and  striking  phrases — ^but  it  is  crowded, 
artificial,  brocaded  to  excess  with  trop  de  choses;  and  it  suddenly 
breaks  into  drama,  with  dialogue  in  persons.  This  alternation  of 
dramatic  form  and  dialogue  with  epical  narrative,  interlarding  the 
tragedy  in  parts  with  portentously  long  explanatory  comment,  is  per- 
haps the  most  unlucky  novelty  which  was  ever  attempted  in  verse. 
What  would  one  say  if  whole  pages  out  of  Wordsworth's  "  Excur- 
sion" had  been  accidentally  bound  up  between  the  pages  of  Shake- 
speare's "  Hamlet"  ? 

But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  all  the  metrical  and  poetic  defects  of 
this  medley  of  nearly  ten  thousand  lines,  with  its  lip-twisting,  ear- 
torturing  lyrics — (was  there  ever  such  a  cacophony  as — 

"O  the  sweet  sweet  prime 
Of  the  past  spring-time ! — ") 

— with  its  strange  alternations  of  action  and  narration,  its  soliloquies  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  unbroken  lines,  and  all  its  other  incongruities. 
The  important  point  is — that  it  has  a  really  grand  scheme,  that  the 
characters  of  Zarca  and  Fedalma  are  lofty,  definite,  impressive,  and 
nobly  dramatic,  that  the  whole  poem  is,  in  conception,  a  work  of 
power  and  true  imagination.  Just  as  Kingsley,  who  had  far  greater 
poetic  faculty  than  George  Eliot,  mistook  in  making  "  The  Saint's 
Tragedy"  a  drama,  when  he  might  have  made  it  a  grand  historical 
romance,  so  George  Eliot  made  a  cruel  mistake  in  writing  "  The  Span- 
ish Gypsy"  as  a  poem,  when  she  might  have  written  it  as  an  histori- 
cal romance — a  romance,  it  may  be,  much  superior  to  "  Romola, "  as 
the  subject  and  the  conception  were  on  grander  lines. 

It  is  to  me  a  truly  melancholy  duty  to  have  to  admit  that  so  much 
in  the  noble  conceptions  and  rich  thought  of  George  Eliot  was  not  a 
complete  success  in  ultimate  execution — and  that,  in  great  measure, 
because  the  conception  and  aim  were  so  great  and  the  execution  so 
profoundly  conscientious.  I  knew  her  well ;  I  was  amongst  those 
who  had  the  deepest  regard  for  her  mental  power  and  her  moral  in- 
sight. I  always  recognized  her  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  cultured 
minds  of  her  time.  I  had  great  faith  in  her  judgment,  and  could  re- 
spect her  courage  even  when  I  repudiated  her  opinions.  But  I  never 
was  one  of  those  who  exaggerated  her  gifts  as  an  artist.  I  never 
could  count  anything  later  than  "  Silas  Marner"  as  a  complete  and 
unqualified  masterpiece.     One  may  have  the  imaginative  power  of 
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Michael  Angelo's  Sistine  Chapel,  or  of  his  Medicean  tombs,  and  yet  if 
one  is  not  complete  master  of  the  brush  and  the  chisel,  no  imagina- 
tion, no  thought  will  produce  a  masterpiece  in  fresco  or  in  marble. 
George  Eliot  was  a  most  thoughtful  artist,  but  she  was  more  of  a 
thinker  than  an  artist;  she  was  always  more  the  artist  when  she  was 
least  the  thinker;  and  when  she  conceived  a  work  of  art  in  her  sub- 
limest  aspii'ations  (as  notably  in  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy")  she  almost 
.makes  us  doubt  if  she  were  an  artist  at  all.  She  was  an  artist:  and 
the  younger  generations  will  make  an  unpardonable  error  if  they  fail 
to  do  justice  to  the  permanent  survival  of  her  best  and  earliest  work. 
They  will  also  be  guilty  of  unpardonable  blindness,  if  they  fail  to  note 
how  completely  she  stands  above  all  her  contemporary  rivals  in  ro- 
mance in  thought,  in  knowledge,  in  nobility  of  aim.  She  raised  the 
whole  art  of  romance  into  a  higher  plane  of  thought,  of  culture,  and 
of  philosophic  grasp.  And  when  she  failed,  it  was  often  by  reason 
of  the  nobility  of  her  aim  itself,  of  the  volume  of  her  own  learning, 
of  the  intensity  of  her  own  standard  of  perfection.  Her  passages  in 
prose  are  studied  with  the  care  that  men  usually  bestow  on  a  sonnet; 
her  accessories  and  landscapes  are  patient  and  conscientious  tran- 
scripts of  actual  spots  of  country  and  town ;  her  drama  is  a  problem 
of  ethical  teaching,  subtly  elaborated,  and  minutely  probed.  In  these 
high  aims  and  difficult  ambitions,  she  not  seldom  failed,  or  achieved 
a  somewhat  academic  and  qualified  success.  But  the  task  was  not 
seldom  such  that  even  to  have  fallen  short  of  complete  success  was  a 
far  from  ignoble  triumph. 

She  raised  the  whole  art  of  romance  to  a  higher  plane,  I  say ;  and, 
although  in  this  ambitious  aim  she  too  often  sacrificed  freshness, 
ease,  and  simplicity,  the  weight  of  the  limits  she  imposed  on  herself 
must  fairly  be  counted  in  the  balance.  Romance  had  never  before  in 
England  been  written  with  such  a  sense  of  responsibility,  with  such 
eager  subtlety  of  form,  and  with  such  high  ethical  purpose.  The 
sense  of  responsibility  wearies  many  readers,  and  at  last  crushed  the 
writer;  the  form  became  "precious,"  and  at  last  pedantic;  and  the 
ethical  purpose  was  sometimes  more  visible  than  the  ethical  life.  In 
the  French  drama,  Comeille  had  great  conceptions,  noble  types  of 
character,  stately  verse,  and  tragic  situations;  but  English  readers 
too  often  find  him  mannered,  artificial,  dull.  Comeille,  I  freely 
admit,  is  not  Shakespeare:  I  greatly  prefer  Shakespeare;  but  I  pre- 
fer Comeille  to  Ibsen.  We  have  plenty  of  Ibsenites  to-day,  and 
rather  a  plethora  than  a  dearth  of  ignoble  creatures  in  squalid  situa- 
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tioDS  who  expose  to  us  their  mean  lives  with  considerable  truth  to 
nature.  In  such  an  age,  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  lessons  of  ^'  Adam 
Bede, "  "  Romola, "  Fedalma  and  Zarca,  should  not  be  quite  forgotten. 
The  art  of  romance,  in  the  widest  and  loftiest  sense  of  the  term, 
is  even  yet  in  its  infancy.  Ancient  literature,  mediaeval  literature, 
knew  nothing  of  it.  Nor  indeed  did  modem  literature  entirely  con. 
ceive  it  in  all  its  fulness  until  the  days  of  Le  Sage,  Richardson,  Field- 
ing, Goldsmith.  Nay,  we  may  say  that  its  power  was  not  quite  re- 
vealed before  Scott,  Goethe,  Manzoni,  Jane  Austen,  Balzac,  and 
George  Sand.  Its  subtlety,  its  flexibility,  its  capacity  for  analytic 
research,  its  variety  of  range,  and  facility  for  reaching  all  hearts  and 
all  minds — all  this  is  simply  incalculable.  And  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  star  of  romance  in  its  best  sense  has  not  yet  reached  its  zenith. 
It  is  the  art  of  the  future — and  an  art  wherein  women  are  quite  as 
likely  to  reign  as  men.  It  would  be  treason  to  Art  to  pretend  that 
George  Eliot  came  near  to  such  perfection.  But  she  had  certain 
qualities  that  none  of  her  predecessors  had  quite  possessed,  and  she 
strove  for  an  ideal  which  may  one  day  become  something  more  than 
a  dream — a  dream  that  as  yet  eludes  and  escapes  from  the  mind  as  it 
struggles  to  grasp  it  and  to  fix  it. 

Fbedebic  Harrison. 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  HARD  TIMES. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  a  commercial  crisis  is  a  part  of 
the  process  of  cure  of  preceding  evil  conditions.  What  is  called 
speculation  has  customarily  preceded  such  crises,  often  on  the  wild- 
est possible  lines.  Yet  every  man  who  buys  or  provides  goods  in 
anticipation  of  their  consumption  is  in  one  sense  a  speculator.  He 
trusts  the  future  for  an  increasing  demand  coupled  with  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  stock  of  each  season.  He  thus  distributes  such 
goods,  equalizing  and  steadying  prices,  to  the  benefit  of  all,  including 
himself.  But  when  fancy  and  imagination  take  the  place  of  sound 
judgment,  speculation  runs  riot.  The  prices  of  stocks,  of  lands,  and 
of  goods  of  every  kind  are  forced  to  a  point  which  is  injurious 
both  to  the  producers  who  are  misled  and  to  the  consumers  who  for 
the  time  pay  more  than  the  goods  are  worth.  Then  comes  the  com- 
mercial crisis  which  merely  weeds  out  the  unsound  or  bankrupt,  leaving 
the  solvent  establishments  to  recover  and  to  go  on  their  usual  course. 

There  are  other  crises  in  the  conduct  of  business  of  a  different 
kind.  The  most  notable  one  which  ever  occurred  in  this  country 
was  the  financial  panic  and  paralysis  of  industry  which,  although 
long  anticipated  by  a  few  persons,  suddenly  burst  upon  the  country 
in  April,  1893.  This  crisis  was  not  due  to  the  customary  causes. 
There  had  not  been  any  recent  extravagant  speculation.  Railway 
enterprise  had  even  been  restricted.  There  had  been  no  excessive 
construction  of  mills  or  workshops  of  any  moment.  The  prices  of 
goods  were  low,  the  wages  of  labor  were  high,  and  there  was  no  lack 
of  employment  for  the  industrious  and  capable  either  in  the  field,  in 
the  forest,  in  the  mine,  in  the  factory,  or  in  the  workshop.  The 
panic  was  a  purely  political  one,  due  to  the  incapacity  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  deal  with  the  great  financial  questions 
then  pending.  The  warning  had  been  repeatedly  given  that  disaster 
would  ensue  unless  the  credit  and  integrity  of  the  country  were 
maintained  by  stopping  the  inflation  of  the  currency  on  a  silver 
basis.  It  was  finally  stopped  to  avoid  immediate  disaster.  The 
effects  of  this  crisis  lasted  for  over  two  years,  bringing  want  and 
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compulsory  idleness  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  and  in  the  face  of  all 
natural  conditions  making  for  prosperity  and  welfare.  Its  malignant 
influence  is  still  felt. 

Can  there  be  any  benefit  from  hard  times  due  to  such  causes? 
Of  course  no  one  would  wilfully  promote  such  a  cause  of  hard  times 
in  order  to  attain  an  ultimate  benefit.  Whatever  benefit  may  have 
ensued  would  have  surely  come  in  the  lapse  of  time,  but  perhaps  not 
so  soon  except  for  this  active  cause.  One  may,  therefore,  rightly 
review  the  compensations  which  may  ensue  or  have  ensued  to  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  at  the  cost  of  many 
individuals  who  have  wrongfully  suffered  from  this  panic. 

One  conspicuous  result  of  a  crisis  of  any  kind  is  to  bring  into 
view  bad  practices  which  have  been  either  fraudulent  or  semi-fraudu- 
lent, and  which  have  tended  to  develop  what  might  be  called  *'  finan- 
cial dry  rot,"  first  working  slowly,  but  surely  culminating  in  virulent 
activity  and  in  sudden  collapse.  There  has,  perhaps,  never  been  a 
commercial  or  financial  crisis  in  which  these  effects  were  more 
marked  than  they  have  been  since  the  panic  of  1893. 

The  most  conspicuous  effect  of  this  panic  has  been  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  railway  property.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
mileage  of  our  railways  has  been  forced  into  the  hands  of  receivers, 
leading  to  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  several  very  extensive  sys- 
tems. This  disaster  has  without  doubt  been  very  severe  upon  many 
holders  of  stocks  and  bonds,  to  many  of  whom  no  fault  could  be  im- 
puted. On  the  other  hand,  a  permanent  benefit  will  come  out  of  this 
disaster.  There  has  been  little  or  no  dijBSculty  during  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years  in  making  a  selection  of  the  bonds  of  solvent  railway 
corporations  for  permanent  investment  with  little  or  no  hazard  of  the 
loss  of  either  interest  or  principal;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
hardly  a  railway  corporation  or  system  which  has  been  forced  into  the 
hands  of  receivers  on  which  the  risk  could  not  have  been  anticipated 
by  prudent  persons  examining  the  cases  on  their  own  account,  or  upon 
which  they  could  not  have  received  advice  from  prominent  bankers  or 
railway  experts  which  would  have  saved  them  from  their  present  loss. 

If  regard  be  given  to  the  financial  history  of  almost  every  one  of 
the  railway  systems  which  have  lately  become  insolvent,  the  cause 
may  be  readily  found,  dating  in  many  cases  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  enterprise.  The  ordinary  rules  which  govern  sound  business 
undertakings  have  been  wholly  disregarded  in  the  lay-out  and  con- 
struction of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  railway  service  of  this 
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country.  Had  any  one  at  any  time  in  the  last  twenty  years  put 
before  investors  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  undertaking  upon 
the  lines  on  which  railway  construction  has  been  conducted,  not  a 
dollar  of  true  capital  would  ever  have  been  invested  either  in  the 
manufacturing  operation  or  the  business  thus  promoted.  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  a  promoter  of  a  textile  factory,  machine- 
shop,  or  any  other  department  of  productive  industry  who  should 
have  laid  before  the  public  a  plan  for  borrowing  money  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  plant  on  first- mortgage  bonds,  thereby  incurring  a  debt 
equal  to  the  investment  at  the  very  beginning ;  then  issuing  as  a 
bonus  an  equal  or  lesser  amount  of  second-mortgage  bonds;  and  then 
throwing  in  the  preferred  and  common  stock  for  a  sum  equal  to  both 
classes  of  the  bonds  combined,  more  or  less,  without  any  payment 
whatever?  Would  he  not  have  been  deemed  an  imbecile  or  a  rogue? 
Yet  that  is  not  an  extravagant  statement  of  the  way  in  which  many 
railway  enterprises,  now  almost  all  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  have 
been  put  upon  the  public. 

Next  has  followed  an  effort  to  recover  from  the  price  of  the  rail- 
way service  a  full  income  on  both  classes  of  bonds  and  something  over 
for  a  dividend  on  the  stock.  Success  has  sometimes  been  temporarily 
attained  even  in  that  undertaking.  Hence  the  virulent  bitterness 
against  watered  stock.  What  followed?  Some  other  corporation 
more  conservatively  managed,  witnessing  the  opportunity  to  extend 
its  own  business,  has  built  a  competing  line  on  a  cash  basis  at  true 
cost.  Competition  has  ensued.  The  railway  capitalized  on  a  cash 
basis  and  operated  with  true  business  sagacity  has  of  necessity  secured 
a  large  part  of  the  traffic  at  a  lessening  and  yet  sufficient  charge. 
After  a  vain  struggle  the  speculative  enterprise  has  come  to  grief, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public,  but  in  total  disregard  of  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  innocent  victims. 

Yet  again,  there  is  a  certain  number  of  men  whose  names  are 
synonyms  for  integrity,  ability,  and  true  business  capacity,  under 
whose  direction  great  railway  enterprises  have  been  successfully  con- 
ducted, subject  only  to  temporary  difficulties  such  as  affect  all 
branches  of  productive  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  great  systems  of 
railway  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  malefactors  whose  very  names 
might  have  been  taken  as  a  warning  to  prudent  investors  not  to  put 
their  money  under  conditions  in  which  it  might  be  stolen  from  them. 
It  has  never  been  difficult  to  choose  railway  investments  of  the  safer 
kind  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  have  elected  to  incur  a  true  busi- 
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ness  risk  on  a  cash  basis ;  it  has  never  been  difficult  for  any  person 
of  ordinary  prudence  to  avoid  being  shorn  by  the  malefactors  and 
their  associates  who  have  abused  their  trust  and  whose  names  had 
become  synonyms  for  fraud. 

But  in  addition  to  these  forces,  on  the  one  side  sustaining  skilled 
management,  and  on  the  other  side  leading  to  the  destruction  of  the 
victims  of  the  malefactor,  other  causes  have  gravely  affected  the  rail- 
way service.  No  prudent  manager  of  any  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion, or  of  any  business  enterprise  in  which  capital  has  been  invested 
in  costly  machinery,  ever  fails  to  charge  to  the  cost  of  the  annual 
product  a  full  sum  for  the  necessary  depreciation  of  the  plant.  How 
many  railway  corporations  are  there  which  have  closed  their  con- 
struction account  (except  for  extensions),  and  have  regularly 
charged  oft  year  by  year  a  sum  sufficient  to  bring  the  valuation  of 
locomotive  engines — which,  not  many  years  ago,  were  rated  at  over 
twice  what  they  cost  to-day,  cars  in  proportion,  and  steel  rails  which 
cost  one  hundred  dollars  a  ton, — down  to  the  present  cash  valuation 
of  about  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  locomotive  engine  of  a  more 
effective  kind,  better  cars  at  a  similar  reduction  in  cost,  and  steel 
rails  at  less  than  twenty -five  dollars  a  ton?  Yet  is  it  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  and  is  it  not  a  matter  of  necessity  on  the  part 
of  the  railway  corporation,  that  their  plant  on  which  they  may  expect 
to  earn  an  income  shall  be  brought  down  to  a  valuation  representing 
only  what  the  cost  of  that  railway  would  be  at  the  present  time,  on 
which  only  can  any  income  now  be  recovered  from  the  service? 
Whatever  may  be  the  misfortune  to  the  small  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  who  have  a  property  interest  in  railway  bonds, 
or  to  the  yet  smaller  fraction  who  have  any  interest  in  railway  stocks, 
it  is  nevertheless  an  economic  necessity  that  all  property  of  this 
kind  must  be  brought  down  to  a  cost  valuation  at  the  present  time, 
on  which  the  profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of  service  may  be  main- 
tained at  4  or  5  per  cent  per  annum,  as  compared  to  a  rightly  expected 
profit  twenty  years  ago  of  6  to  10  per  cent. 

Turning  now  to  the  future:  the  railway  service  of  the  country  is 
wholly  insufficient  for  its  present  need.  There  may  be  more  than 
enough  through  lines,  but  a  very  great  amount  of  railway  construc- 
tion is  yet  required  to  bring  the  crossway  or  connecting  service  of 
individual  States  to  anything  like  a  sufficient  condition.  It  is  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole  that  the  speculative 
method  of  promoting,  and  the  malefactor^s   method  of  plundering 
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the  community  have  been  brought  to  an  end.  When  railway  con- 
struction begins  again,  as  it  soon  may,  will  it  not  of  necessity  be 
conducted  by  men  of  integrity  on  a  cash  basis  with  an  effort  to  earn 
only  a  reasonable  income  on  a  true  investment?  Is  it  probable  that 
the  malefactor's  method  can  again  be  imposed  upon  an  over-confident 
community?  It  may,  however,  well  be  remembered  that  the  sheep 
who  are  shorn  in  the  stock  market  always  bring  their  own  fleeces  to 
the  man  who  holds  the  shears :  each  generation  seems  to  supply  a 
new  flock  of  gullible  sheep. 

There  is  another  beneficial  aspect  of  the  influence  of  the  panic 
upon  the  future  of  the  railway  service.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  on  very  many  railway  lines  and  systems  a  true  and  careful 
economy  had  never  been  exercised.  Hard  times  have  been  a  most 
severe  schoolmaster.  There  has  probably  been  greater  progress 
in  increasing  the  efl&ciency  of  the  railway  service  of  this  country,  and 
in  reducing  the  cost  by  the  exercise  of  true  economy,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  than  in  any  similar  period  at  any  previous  time. 
The  margin  of  profit  in  almost  every  branch  of  productive  energy 
now  consists  in  saving  the  waste  of  previous  periods.  This  rule  is 
as  urgent  and  severe  in  railway  operation  as  it  is  in  manufacturing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  profit  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  a 
prosperous  year  now  amounts  to  a  less  sum  than  has  been  saved  by 
the  reduction  in  railway  charges  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Were 
railway  charges  at  the  same  rates  as  they  were  from  1866  to  1870, 
the  excess  each  year  would  come  to  more  than  the  present  savings  or 
additions  to  capital  of  the  whole  nation.  The  reduction  in  railway 
charges  and  the  substitution  of  railways  for  roadways  even  since  1870 
is  equal  to  the  redaction  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  our  great  staple 
products:  the  benefit  of  this  reduction  has  been  reaped  by  con- 
sumers, who  have  gained  both  from  the  low  prices  and  high  wages 
which  are  the  complement  of  lessening  cost  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. These  are  permanent  benefits  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  present  railway  owners.  By  so  much  as  the  dividends  of  rail- 
ways may  have  been  unduly  reduced  of  late  under  the  pressure  of 
hard  times,  may  they  be  moderately  increased  in  the  future  through 
the  exercise  of  greater  economy  and  more  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
the  work  of  the  railways  themselves. 

It  may  happen  that  in  certain  instances  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
present  difficulties  affecting  some  railway  systems  may  not  be  reached 
until  through  actual  bankruptcy  the  property  is  sold  under  the  fore- 
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closure  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds ;  all  other  securities  being  wiped 
out.  Thereafter  the  property  may  be  reorganized  on  the  basis  of 
what  it  would  cost  at  the  present  time.  Under  such  conditions 
nearly  all  existing  lines  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  be  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  in  most  cases  to  the  benefit  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  present  owners  of  the  speculative  "  securities,"  so-called. 

If  these  points  are  well  taken,  the  disaster  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  panic  of  1893  in  the  railway  service  has  been  limited  to  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  community ;  the  general  benefit  will  be  distrib- 
uted through  many  subsequent  years. 

We  may  next  take  up  cotton,  subsequently  wheat.  There  are 
no  two  products  which  are  more  conspicuous  than  these  two,  because 
they  enter  so  largely  into  our  international  commerce.  There  are 
several  other  products  which  exceed  them  in  importance  and  in  valua- 
tion, but  their  use,  being  mainly  limited  to  this  country,  does  not 
attract  so  much  attention. 

Dealing  first  with  cotton,  there  is  no  great  important  staple  which 
has  been  so  maltreated,  from  the  beginning  of  its  cultivation  down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  as  American  cotton.  The  Southern  States, 
relying  upon  their  paramount  advantage  in  the  production  of  the 
useful  cotton  of  commerce,  have  wholly  ignored  the  most  important 
elements  of  improvement  in  the  production,  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  their  customers  paid  for  their  abuses  and  their  neglect 
of  the  staple.  The  saw -gin  by  which  the  cotton  is  separated  from 
the  seed  ought  to  be  and  will  soon  be  invented  out  of  existence. 
Its  only  merit  is  the  quantity  which  can  be  run  through  each  machine ; 
and  the  greater  the  quantity  and  the  higher  the  speed,  the  greater  the 
damage.  It  tears  and  cuts  the  staple.  It  renders  it  useless  for 
planters  to  lengthen  or  improve  their  staple,  because  with  that  improve- 
ment comes  the  greater  injury  when  the  longer  cotton  is  ginned  upon 
the  saw -gin.  After  it  has  been  badly  ginned,  our  cotton  has  been 
as  badly  baled,  as  badly  covered,  and  as  badly  treated  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  conceive.  Every  effort  to  promote  improvement  in  past  years 
failed.  The  writer  undertook  to  deal  with  this  subject  many  years 
ago,  but  long  since  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  but  the 
lesson  of  hard  times  and  excessively  low  prices  would  bring  about 
any  change  for  the  better.  That  time  arrived.  The  silver  craze 
increased  its  intensity.  Prices,  which  would  have  been  forced  very 
low  by  enormous  crops,  were  forced  yet  lower  through  the  discredit, 
especially  of  the  Southern  section  of  the  country,  induced  by  the 
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silver  craze.  The  benefits  are  in  sight.  The  whole  South  is  aroused. 
New  methods  of  baling,  new  methods  of  handling,  and  improved 
methods  of  ginning  are  already  invented  and  firmly  established. 

The  merit  of  Egyptian  cotton  for  American  use,  whereby  a  great 
many  factories  have  been  established  in  this  country  on  the  finer 
numbers  for  which  American  cotton  as  now  grown  and  handled  is 
utterly  unfit,  has  called  the  attention,  especially  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  to  the  reason  why  Egyptian  cotton  is  better.  There  are  vast 
areas,  notably  in  the  southern  and  upon  many  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Texas,  also  upon  the  Eed  Eiver  and  other  bottom  lands,  where  cotton 
equal  to  Egyptian  cotton  can  doubtless  be  grown;  possibly  from 
American  green  seed,  but  more  surely  from  the  black  seed  of  Egypt 
itself  if  it  can  be  kept  separate  from  other  types  and  maintained  on 
its  own  merits.  Yet  it  would  be  useless  to  cultivate  and  pick  such 
cotton  if  it  were  then  ginned  upon  the  saw-gin  and  packed  as  badly 
as  American  cotton  is  now  packed.  There  are  signs  of  a  true  com- 
prehension of  this  question.  Within  the  year  several  different  types 
of  the  roller-gin  on  which  Egyptian  cotton  is  now  prepared  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  cotton-growers.  The  way  is 
plain.  All  that  is  needed  to  attain  the  benefit  of  the  recent  hard 
times  is  for  the  Southern  cotton -growers  to  exercise  their  own  intelli- 
gence and  to  learn  the  true  lesson.  Egypt  has  reached  her  maximum 
until  enormous  and  expensive  irrigation  brings  into  cultivation  new 
areas  of  soil  now  desert.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  supply  of  Egyptian 
cotton  appears  to  have  been  exhausted,  and  while  the  price  of 
American  cotton  has  advanced  moderately  the  price  of  Egyptian 
cotton  has  nearly  doubled. 

Under  the  pressure  of  lessening  prices  a  vast  general  benefit  is 
being  secured  in  the  Southern  States,  so  lately  redeemed  from  the 
burden  of  the  slave  system  of  agriculture.  That  system  was  described 
more  perfectly  by  Southern  men  than  it  ever  has  been  by  any  other 
writers.  Dr.  N.  B.  Cloud,  of  Alabama,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
ante-war  writers  on  agriculture,  long  since  stigmatized  Southern 
methods  of  farming  in  substantially  the  following  words: 

"Ton  haTe  gullied  your  hillsides  and  blasted  your  prairies,  and,  while  pos- 
sessing the  control  of  the  best  forage  plants  of  the  world,  haTe  made  yourselves 
dependent  upon  the  Northern  States  for  hay  with  which  to  subsist  your  stock." 

The  late  Governor  Wise  of  Virginia  used  yet  more  pointed  words 
when  he  said,  "  Your  niggers  have  skinned  the  land,  and  your  white 
men  have  skinned  the  niggers. " 
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All  that  has  passed  away.  For  many  years  during  the  period  of 
Beconstruction,  when  the  white  brain  of  ihe  South  which  had  been  in 
rebellion  was  too  long  disfranchised,  while  the  then  ignorant  black 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  the  suffrage,  disorder  and  discredit 
prevailed.  That  period  ended  sonxe  years  since.  Progress  in  agri- 
culture, mechanical  arts,  mining,  and  manufactures  then  began, — at 
first  under  bad  and  misdirected  efforts.  Low  prices  and  other  causes 
had  brought  special  discredit  upon  many  parts  of  the  South  two  or 
three  years  before  the  panic  due  to  the  silver  craze  came.  This  was 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  South.  The  people  then  began  to  make 
progress  from  within,  rather  than  depending  upon  outside  capital. 
Hence  it  happened  that  the  South  was  in  a  stronger  position,  rela- 
tively, than  either  the  North  or  West  when  the  silver  panic  ensued. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  reorganization  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  South.  Evidence  of  any  kind  can  be  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  of  the  seeker,  in  regard  to  the  present  qualifica- 
tions or  disqualifications  of  the  black  population  of  the  South ;  but 
any  one  who  endeavors  to  elicit  the  truth  becomes  doubtful  whether 
any  other  race  except  the  black  race  could  have  sustained  itself, 
increased  and  multiplied  under  the  period  of  slavery,  or  would  have 
made  such  progress  since  emancipation.  Every  other  race  has 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  under  similar  conditions  of 
slavery.  To  the  vitality  of  the  blacks  has  been  added  the  imitative 
faculty  and  almost  a  superstition  in  regard  to  common  education. 
Hence  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  great  body  of  people  of  any  white 
race  whatever  could  ever  have  made  as  great  progress  in  individual 
wealth  and  welfare,  and  in  conquering  the  long-inherited  prejudice  of 
those  among  whom  they  dwell,  compared  to  that  which  the  blacks  of 
the  South  have  already  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  whites 
have  come  to  the  front.  They  had  been  disqualified  by  ignorance 
and  by  the  discredit  of  working  on  their  own  behalf  in  the  times  of 
slavery.  They  are  gradually  surmounting  the  blunders  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Populist,  and  the  silver  craze.  They  are 
rapidly  learning  to  renovate  the  soil  which  had  been  "  skinned"  in 
the  days  of  slavery,  and,  possessing  as  they  do  the  control  of  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  leguminous  plants  through  which  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  converted  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
soil,  they  are  rapidly  gaining  ascendency,  and  with  that  ascendency 
and  responsibility  they  will  learn  discretion  in  the  control  of  govern- 
ment.    Where  their  prejudices  are  still  adverse  to  the  colored  race 
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they  are  being  met  by  the  influence  which  the  former  Confederate 
leaders  have  rightly  gained,  by  which  they  are  securing  the  support 
of  the  black  voters  without  regard  to  defunct  party  names. 

The  hard  times  which  ensued  in  South  Carolina  from  the  abuses 
of  the  so-called  *'  carpet-bag"  government,  of  which  the  majority  of 
the  white  men  in  the  legislature  were  Southern  bom  and  Southern 
bred,  led  to  a  change  under  which  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  was  chosen 
governor.  The  lesson  of  the  hour  was  given  to  me  by  an  old  negro 
whom  I  found  alone  in  charge  of  the  half -finished  capitol  on  my  first 
visit  to  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  of  him  I  asked  an  explanation.  His 
answer  was,  "  Dat's  very  easy  to  'splain,  boss;  yer  canH  put  ign'ance 
on  top  o'  'telligence  and  make  it  stay  dar. " 

Again,  in  wheat:  nothing  could  have  been  more  wasteful  than 
the  first  methods  of  dealing  with  the  great  wheat  lands  of  the  far 
Northwest.  They  were  cropped  year  after  year  under  a  single-crop 
system ;  the  elements  of  the  soil  were  slowly  but  surely  exhausted ; 
the  straw  wasted ;  yet  enormous  profits  were  gained  at  the  high  prices 
which  prevailed.  With  lessening  prices  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
moving  the  wheat  from  the  field  to  the  consumers  on  distances  of  one 
to  five  thousand  miles,  and  the  application  of  new  inventions  to  the 
processes  of  agriculture,  enabled  this  wasteful  single-crop  system  to  be 
continued  longer  than  it  should  have  been  continued.  The  panic 
due  to  the  silver  craze  carried  the  price  of  wheat  far  lower  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  With  what  results?  A  great  impetus  was  given 
to  the  varied  system  of  agriculture  upon  which  the  most  intelligent 
farmers  had  already  entered.  The  all-wheat  system  yielded ;  now, 
under  the  rotation  system,  the  crop  has  been  kept  up  in  its  average 
quantity,  varying  according  to  the  season,  on  a  lessening  area  of  land. 

A  revolution  has  occurred  in  milling  processes,  and  it  remained 
for  the  hard  times  to  teach  the  people  of  this  country  a  lesson  which 
a  few  had  learned  in  Great  Britain, — namely,  that  wheat  is  a  better 
food  and  also  a  cheaper  food  for  stock  under  many  conditions  than 
either  Indian  com  or  any  other  kind  of  grain.  That  lesson  now 
learned  is  a  permanent  benefit,  bringing  stability  into  the  processes 
of  Westem  agriculture,  and  hereafter  tending  to  prevent  the  great 
variations  in  price  which  have  so  frequently  marked  the  varying  crops 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  Indian  com. 

In  the  manufacturing  arts,  in  metallurgy,  and  in  many  mechanic 
arts  there  have  been  few  periods  in  which  such  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  applications  of  science  and  invention  to  the  development 
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of  each  art  aa  Id  the  last  two  years  of  hard  times  and  low  prices.  A 
very  few  old  establishments  have  become  bankrupt, — iron  furnaces, 
textile  factories,  and  the  like,  in  which  the  machinery  or  mechanism 
had  not  been  kept  up.  A  very  few  strong  concerns,  which  owed  a 
little  too  much  on  demand,  have  been  temporarily  placed  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  As  a  whole,  very  little  disaster,  beyond  the 
temporary  loss  of  profits,  has  affected  either  the  mining  interests,  the 
great  machine  works,  or  the  textile  factories  of  the  North  and  West. 

The  last  few  years  have  also  been  marked  by  the  organization  of 
numerous  so-called  trusts.  These  organizations  are  of  three  kinds. 
One  is  occupied  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  materials  which 
must  be  dealt  with  on  an  enormous  scale  in  order  that  the  lowest  cost 
may  be  attained.  When  these  combinations  are  under  the  direction 
of  men  of  true  insight  and  capacity,  they  may  justify  their  existence 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  consumers,  even  though 
they  may  themselves  secure  a  large  profit  for  a  time  in  thus  organiz- 
ing to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  public  and  of  themselves.  Another 
class  of  trusts  consists  of  those  who  control  patent-rights, — occasionally 
of  great  value, — more  often  serving  merely  to  float  speculative 
bubbles.  The  third  class  is  promoted  by  the  speculative  persons 
who  buy  up  or  obtain  bonds  for  the  sale  of  important  manufacturing 
plants  which  have  been  successful  under  individual  conduct  and  con- 
trol, capitalizing,  as  they  call  it,  these  manufacturing  plants  at  twice 
to  three  times  what  they  would  cost,  then  putting  off  upon  a  gullible 
community  these  so-called  "  securities. " 

The  benefit  of  the  recent  hard  times  has  been  to  expose  the 
iniquity  of  many  undertakings  of  the  second  and  third  class. 
Whether  the  warning  will  last  beyond  a  few  years  is  doubtful.  In  each 
generation  will  be  found  a  body  of  men  of  a  plausible  and  to  some 
extent  able  type  whose  moral  sense  is  obtuse,  and  who  have  no  sense 
of  wrong  in  promoting  these  speculative  patent  bubbles  or  inflated 
"industrials,"  as  they  are  called;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
generation  produces  its  proportion  of  those  who  are  ready  to  be 
fleeced  in  their  effort  to  make  something  out  of  nothing.  Such 
dupes  are  very  apt  to  be  the  descendants  of  men  who  have  penuri- 
ously  and  laboriously  piled  up  wealth,  but  whose  children,  "  not  hav- 
ing been  brought  under  the  healthy  stimulus  of  prospective  neces- 
sity, and  for  whom  nothing  else  has  been  provided, "  lose  the  property 
with  which  they  have  been  charged.  In  many  cases  this  method  of 
distribution  works  a  benefit  to  the  community.     The  property  passes 
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from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  proved  to  be  incapable  of  making 
a  good  use  of  it,  while  they  themselves  are  sometimes  developed  into 
active  and  useful  persons  under  the  pressure  of  the  need  of  working 
which  they  have  brought  upon  themselves  in  their  eflEort  to  live  on 
profits  made  at  the  cost  of  other  people's  losses. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  held  that  it  is  the  function  of  capital  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  all  commercial  crises.  Capital  can  wait  for  favor- 
able changes  which  laborers  must  meet  at  once,  and  from  which  many 
may  suffer.  The  burden  upon  capital  is  rendered  the  more  severe 
in  hard  times  through  the  fact  that  the  inventor  is  the  great  destroyer 
of  capital.  Hard  times  promote  invention.  That  which  had  been 
previously  valuable  property  is  wholly  displaced  by  new  inventions 
and  new  processes,  to  the  end  that  material  progress  and  general  wel- 
fare are  more  fully  promoted  by  the  destruction  of  property  and  capi- 
tal through  invention  than  by  the  accumulation  of  individual  wealth. 
Science  and  invention  add  to  the  common  wealth  at  the  cost  of  the 
individual.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  statistics  can  be  more  delusive 
than  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  prove  the  progress  of  the  people 
by  the  progressive  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  and  other  property 
measured  in  money.  The  fact  that  large  areas  of  farm  land  upon  the 
bleak  hills  of  New  England  have  been  abandoned  is  one  of  the  moat 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  progress  in  intensive  agriculture.  The  fact 
that  a  lessening  number  of  persons  now  occupied  in  agriculture 
develops  increasing  crops  is  a  proof  that  we  are  being  spared  a 
part  of  the  hard  work  of  providing  food,  while  the  mechanism  of  the 
inventor  is  being  substituted.  The  hardships  to  which  the  few 
laborers  are  subjected  by  these  changes  may  be  unavoidable.  Such 
hardships  can  be  surmounted  only  by  the  development  of  individual 
capacity  and  aptitude  for  various  work.  Through  the  recent  period  of 
hard  times,  brought  on  by  the  silver  craze  and  by  the  danger  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  a  very  large  number  of  persons  has  been 
deprived  of  work  from  the  incapacity  of  Congress.  They  have  suffered 
want  in  the  midst  of  abundance, — that  abundance  consisting  of  idle  cap- 
ital waiting  for  a  restoration  of  confidence  in  order  to  be  invested  so  as 
to  provide  for  future  wants.  This  customary  and  normal  investment  in 
constructive  enterprises  was  kept  back  merely  by  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the  country.     It  is  now  being  resumed. 

Great  as  may  have  been  the  number  of  the  unemployed  during 
the  past  two  years,  that  number  has  yet  constituted  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  those  who  are  occupied  for  gain^  the  great  majority  of  whom 
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must  at  all  times  be  continuously  employed  upon  the  work  by  which 
the  country  lives.  A  little  larger  proportion  have  had  their  wages 
temporarily  cut  down.  But  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  great  body 
of  the  employed  have  been,  during  this  very  period  of  so-called 
"  hard  times, "  enjoying  higher  rates  of  wages  and  gaining  a  better 
subsistence  at  a  lesser  cost  than  ever  before.  The  evidence  of  this 
can  be  found,  by  him  who  has  eyes  to  see,  in  the  extension  of  every 
great  city,  in  the  multitude  of  houses  of  moderate  cost,  in  the 
multiplication  of  the  small  industries,  in  the  enormous  sale  of  bicy- 
cles, and  in  the  rapidly  extending  markets  for  flowers  and  other  com- 
mon luxuries  which  the  mass  of  the  people  now  enjoy. 

At  the  present  time  a  few  of  the  prices  of  crude  materials  which 
had  been  abnormally  depressed  are  being  brought  back  to  profitable 
rates ;  but  the  improvement  in  the  methods  of  converting  these  crude 
products  into  their  higher  forms,  which  have  been  forced  into  action 
by  the  hard  times,  will  still  enable  the  converters  to  supply  the 
finished  goods  of  many  kinds,  both  in  metals,  in  textiles,  and  of  other 
kinds,  at  prices  very  nearly  or  quite  as  low  as  those  which  were 
reached  at  the  lowest  point,  yet  with  a  sufficient  profit  to  lead  to  the 
extension  of  the  works  and  to  make  provision  for  the  wants  of  our 
rapidly  increasing  population.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  any 
country  has  there  been  such  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  true  rule  of 
progress  by  which  society  is  governed  under  the  law  of  competition. 
That  rule  is  that  in  proportion  to  the  increase  and  effectiveness  of  capi- 
tal the  gross  product  is  augmented ;  the  share  of  that  product  falling 
to  the  capitalist  is  also  augmented  in  the  aggregate,  but  is  diminished 
relatively  to  the  quantity  produced ;  the  share  of  that  product  which 
falls  to  those  who  do  the  direct  work  is  augmented  both  absolutely 
and  relatively.  Hence  the  benefit  of  hard  times  will  presently  be 
further  developed  under  this  law,  to  the  end  that  those  who  take 
over  to  themselves  the  specific  title  of  the  "  working  people"  of  this 
country  will  secure  to  their  own  use  and  enjoyment  a  larger  share  of 
an  increasing  product  than  they  ever  attained  before ;  being  already 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  largest  share  of  the  most  abundant  product 
as  compared  to  all  other  nations  in  the  so-called  civilized  world. 
What  may  be  the  effect  of  these  progressive  conditions  of  increasing 
welfare  upon  a  country  which  is  now  the  lightest  taxed  for  national 
purposes  of  any  machine-using  nation,  the  future  only  can  tell. 

Edwabd  Atkinson. 
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DISSOLUTIONS. 

The  power  which  controls  the  dissolution  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment is  supposed  theoretically  to  be  the  Crown ;  but  this  requires 
explanation.  In  the  practical  working  of  the  British  Constitution 
there  are  two  operative  forces, — Law  and  Usage ;  and  Usage  is  more 
operative  than  Law.  The  Crown  has,  indeed,  the  power  to  dissolve 
Parliament  at  any  time,  for  any  good  cause ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
Crown  has  either  to  act  by  the  advice  of  Ministers  or  to  find  Min- 
isters who  will  accept  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  Crown, 
the  prerogative  of  dissolution,  unrestricted  in  theory,  is  strictly 
limited  in  practice ;  therefore,  in  the  end,  it  is  the  Prime  Minister 
who  "gives  the  advice,"  or  "takes  the  permission,"  to  dissolve. 
But  as  the  Prime  Minister,  if  he  wishes  to  continue  in  public  life, 
must  find  colleagues  willing  to  share  responsibility — first  to  the 
House,  and  finally  to  the  constituencies — for  his  acts,  his  power  of 
advising  a  dissolution  is  also  limited  by  these  considerations,  all  of 
which  are  constantly  operative.  The  Prime  Minister's  mind  has  to 
be  made  up,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  dissolution,  rather  by  the  influence  of 
a  great  and  pressing  necessity  admitting  of  no  alternative,  or  by  there- 
ports  and  advice  of  the  party  agents.    In  either  case  he  may  be  deceived. 

The  interest  taken  in  dissolutions  of  Parliament  is  no  new  thing. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  men  were  not  eager  for  news  of 
such  an  event.  Chief -Justice  North,  for  example,  dined  with  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale  at  Ham  about  1680,  "  when  both  those  council- 
lors were  as  blown  deer  and  would  be  glad  to  have  Parliament  dis- 
solved ;  of  which,  to  say  truth,  the  whole  nation  was  weary.  And  at 
this  time  the  frost  was  very  sharp  and  the  company  at  dinner  com- 
plained of  cold.  The  Duke  turned  round,  and,  looking  back  toward 
the  window,  said :  *  There  will  be  a  thaw  soon. '  None  at  table  but  his 
Lordship  guessed  his  meaning.  And  so  he  intended  it;  for  he  knew 
that  the  Parliament  would  in  a  few  days  be  dissolved ;  but  his  Lord- 
ship did  not  tell  that  he  guessed  it  from  that  sentence  of  the  Duke's, 
and  so  it  proved  accordingly. "     Cromwell  dissolved  his  Parliaments 
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without  scruple,  placing  the  responsibility,  as  usual,  on  Providence — 
"  God  judge  between  you  and  me. "  Charles  II.  dissolved  his  Parlia- 
ment when  it  opposed  his  policy.  Of  the  dissolution  which  took 
place  in  1679,  Macaulay  writes: — 

''During  some  weeks  the  contention  over  the  whole  country  was  fierce 
and  obstinate  beyond  example.  Unprecedented  sums  were  expended.  New 
tactics  were  employed.  It  was  remarked  by  the  pamphleteers  of  that  time  as 
something  extraordinary  that  horses  were  hired  at  a  great  charge  for  the  con- 
veyance of  electors. " 

But  we  do  not  begin  to  take  a  really  keen  interest  in  Parliament- 
ary dissolutions  till  the  beginning  of  the  modern  political  practice  in 
1784.  At  midnight  on  December  18,  1783,  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
North  received  the  King's  orders  to  deliver  up  the  seals  of  oflBce, 
and  to  send  them  in  by  the  Under-Secretaries,  since  a  personal 
interview  on  the  occasion  would  be  disagreeable  to  His  Majesty.  On 
the  19th  the  House  of  Commons  met.  Fox  and  North  were  in  their 
places.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  Ministers  to  appear  in 
the  House  in  full  dress;  hence  Lord  North  had  hitherto  been  styled 
"  the  Noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon. "  On  this  occasion  the  badge 
was  missing.     We  read  in  Pitt's  "  Life" : 

"There  was  seen  to  walk  up  a  young  member,  Mr.  Richard  Pepper  Arden, 
holding  an  open  paper  in  his  hand,  and  soon  after,  rising  in  his  place,  he  moved 
anew  writ  for  the  borough  of  Appleby,  'in  the  room  of  the  Right  Honorable 
William  Pitt,  who  since  his  election  has  accepted  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  *" 

So  hazardous  seemed  the  venture  that  we  are  told  this  motion  was 
received  with  loud  and  general  laughter  on  the  Opposition  side.  The 
question  of  a  dissolution  at  once  arose.  Pitt  could  not  hope  in  that 
House  to  command  a  majority.  Fox  and  North  had  from  seventy 
to  eighty  of  a  majority  on  which  they  could  depend.  "  I  here  de- 
clare," said  Fox  on  this  occasion,  "  that  if  a  dissolution  shall  take 
place,  and  if  very  solid  and  substantial  reasons  are  not  given  for  it, 
I  shall,  if  I  have  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  next  Parliament,  move 
a  very  serious  inquiry  into  the  business  and  bring  the  advisers  of  it 
to  account. "  An  address  against  either  prorogation  or  dissolution 
was  carried  without  a  division.  But  neither  the  King  nor  Pitt  was 
to  be  bound  in  this  way  by  a  House  which,  in  the  judgment  of  both, 
had  ceased  to  represent  the  country.  Pitt,  on  being  appealed  to 
some  days  later  to  say  whether  a  dissolution  was  intended,  said,  after 
some  silence,  "  I  decline  to  pledge  myself  to  the  House  that  in  any 
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possible  situation  of  affairs  I  would  not  advise  His  Majesty  to  dis- 
solve Parliament. "  He  continued  to  combat  a  weakening  opposition 
in  Parliament  and  to  acquire  a  growing  popularity  in  the  country. 
On  March  23,  1784,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland: 

**  Our  calculations  for  the  new  elections  are  very  favorable  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people  seems  still  progressive  in  our  favor. " 

On  the  24th  thieves  broke  into  the  Lord  Chancellor's  room  in 
Great  Ormond  Street  and  stole  the  Great  Seal.  If  they  were  not 
friends  of  Fox  and  North,  they  worked  in  their  favor.  By  prompt 
measures,  and  the  consent  of  the  King,  a  new  Seal  was  ordered,  which 
was  ready  next  day,  as  Pitt  was  determined  that  what  he  significantly 
called  a  "  curious  manoeuvre"  should  not  succeed.  Parliament  was 
dissolved  on  the  25th.  "  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  the  country  in  such  a  situation  to  recur  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  the  sense  of  my  people  by  calling  a  new  Parliament, "  was 
the  language  of  the  King.  James  II.  had  thought  to  embarrass  his  suc- 
cessor by  dropping  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames.  The  Opposition 
thieves  had  tried  to  prevent  a  dissolution  in  a  similar  manner.  Both 
parties  were  disappointed.  When  the  first  fight  in  the  House  re- 
garding the  dissolution  was  over,  Pitt  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Eutland : — 

"The  Opposition  argued  everything  weakly,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a 
beaten  party,  which  appeared  still  more  on  the  division,  when  the  members  were 
282  to  114. »» 

Regarding  these  events  of  1784,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  "  Memo- 
rials of  Charles  Fox,"  says: — 

"  The  precedent  of  1784,  therefore,  established  the  rule  of  conduct  that,  if  the 
Ministers  chosen  by  the  Crown  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  may  advise  an  appeal  to  the  people,  with  whom  rests  the  ultimate 
decision.    This  course  has  been  followed  in  1807,  in  1881,  in  1834,  and  in  1841." 

The  dissolution  of  1790,  after  six  years  of  successful  administra- 
tion by  Pitt,  caused  no  excitement.  "  We  are  daily  adding  to  our 
strength,  wealth,  and  prosperity,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  country  sus- 
tained him  in  his  belief  in  the  success  of  his  administration.  When 
the  dissolution  of  1796  was  approaching,  Pitt  was  as  strong  as  ever. 
Fox  was  still  in  a  hopeless  minority ;  the  division  on  his  motion  for 
an  address  to  the  Crown  condemning  the  war  with  France  left  the 
mover  in  a  minority  of  42  to  216.  In  May  the  House  was  dissolved. 
The  main  interest  centred  in  Fox's  election  for  Westminster,  as  it 
had  on  the  previous  occasion.  Pitt  was  again  sustained.  When  the 
dissolution  of  1802  was  at  hand,  the  scene  had  changed  and  was  still 
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rapidly  changing.  Seventeen  years  of  power  had  been  well  employed 
by  the  Minister  at  whom  the  Opposition  had  laughed  so  derisively  on 
December  27,  1783.  The  India  Bill  had  been  carried.  The  war 
with  France  had  been  conducted  with  vigor  and  success.  The  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings  had  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  all 
the  parliamentary  eloquence  which  England  possessed.  The  legisla- 
tive union  with  Ireland  had  been  accomplished.  In  bringing  about 
the  union  Pitt  had  pledged  himself  to  the  Catholic  leaders  to  grant 
them  relief  from  the  political  disabilities  under  which  they  labored. 
The  King,  however,  was  obdurate ;  and  the  Minister,  finding  it  not 
possible  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  Catholic  leaders,  resigned  the 
power  he  had  held  so  long.  The  dissolution  of  1802  took  place 
when  Addington  was  Minister  in  succession  to  Pitt.  Pitt  gave 
Addington  the  benefit  of  his  loyal  support.  The  Parliament  was 
near  the  end  of  its  term.  There  were  no  disturbing  questions  at 
home.  The  parties  in  the  political  field  were  the  Peace  Party,  the 
Moderates,  and  the  Ministerial  War  Party ;  and  these,  at  the  elections, 
had  everything  all  their  own  way. 

In  1806,  the  Grenville  Ministry  being  in  power,  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved  in  order  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  in  the 
war  against  France.  There  was  some  talk  of  protests  against  the 
dissolution.  Parliament  was  only  four  years  old.  The  Government 
had  a  good  majority,  but  the  Ministry  itself  was  weak;  and  Mr. 
Walpole,  in  his  "Life  of  Perceval,"  says: — 

"The  conviction  that  they  could  obtain  a  substantial  advantage  by  a  general 
election,  overcame  their  temporary  scruples. " 

Lord  Grenville  assumed  the  responsibility  of  advising  His  Majesty 
to  dissolve.  "  For  myself, "  he  said,  "  sacred  as  I  hold  every  preroga- 
tive of  the  Grown,  I  feel  that  His  Majesty's  servants  are  answerable 
for  the  advice  which  they  give  His  Majesty  for  the  exercise  of  every 
one  of  them. "  But  he  defended  the  particular  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  dissolution  as  follows : — 

"  If  at  any  moment  of  our  history  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  was  wise, 
proper,  and  discreet,  it  was  upon  the  late  occasion,  and  the  Empire  has  gained 
this  g^reat  and  important  advantage  from  the  measure:  that  the  degree  of 
unanimity  which  has  been  manifested  by  the  people  from  one  end  of  the  Kingdom 
to  the  other  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  and  on  the  determination  to  persevere  in 
the  struggle ;  on  the  necessity  for  vigorous  exertions ;  and  the  approbation  of  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  by  His  Majesty's  Oovemraent, — has  given  streng^ 
confidence,  and  spirit  to  the  (Government,  and  has  given  a  noble  example  to  the 
world  of  the  vigor  of  a  people  who  understand  the  blessings  of  independence 
and  are  determined  to  maintain  them.'' 
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This  was  long-winded  eloquence,  but  probably  Mr.  Walpole's  sum- 
mary of  the  reasons  for  the  dissolution  was  the  more  accurate. 

In  1807,  although  it  was  the  first  session  of  a  new  Parliament,  a 
fresh  dissolution  was  ordered.  The  King  (George  III.)  had  become 
alarmed  at  the  attempt  of  the  Grenville  Ministry  to  weaken  his  pre- 
rogative in  regard  to  army  appointments,  and  by  taking  action  on 
the  Catholic  claims;  and  he  dissolved  Parliament  fourteen  months 
after  it  had  been  elected,  after  having  first  forced  his  Ministers  to 
resign  and  filled  their  places  with  men  more  willing  to  give  him 
pledges  of  resistance  to  the  Catholic  question.  The  King^s  speech  at 
prorogation  was  prepared  by  Perceval.  The  new  Ministry  had,  to 
its  own  surprise,  won  a  majority  of  thirty -two  on  a  vote  in  the 
House;  and  after  this  the  dissolution  was  determined  on.  The 
result  was  favorable  to  the  new  men,  and  the  Opposition  were  naturally 
very  much  chagrined.  The  King  was  again  triumphant  over  a 
Parliamentary  majority  which  had  misunderstood  the  popular  will. 

The  dissolution  of  1812  is  not  historical  in  its  character.  No 
consideration  affecting  parties  was  concerned  in  it  except  the  tiresome 
affectation  of  "No  Popery."  Lord  Liverpool  evoked  a  Ministry 
which  lasted  from  1812  to  1827.  Lord  Castlereagh,  a  much  misun- 
derstood and  much  maligned  man,  became  Foreign  Minister;  Lord 
Elgin  took  the  woolsack;  the  banner  of  "  No  Popery"  was  flung  to 
the  winds;  and  the  new  Ministry  was  sustained.  Among  the  men 
defeated  on  this  occasion  was  William  Lamb,  the  future  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. The  dissolutions  of  1818,  1820,  and  of  1826  offer  few 
points  worthy  ofnotice,  though  to  students  of  parliamentary  history 
those  of  1820  and  1830  are  interesting  on  account  of  their  being 
precedents  in  the  old  doctrine,  now  done  away  with  by  statute,  of 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 

In  1831  there  began  a  series  of  interesting  struggles  for  "  Reform. " 
The  dissolution  of  1831  took  place  on  account  of  the  defeat  of  Minis- 
ters on  the  Reform  question.  "  I  am  not  prepared, "  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the  Lords,  "  to  bring  forward 
any  measure  of  this  nature,  but  I  will  at  once  declare  that,  as  far  as 
1  am  concerned,  as  long  as  I  hold  any  station  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  I  shall  always  feel  it  my  duty  to  resist  such  measures 
when  proposed  by  others. "  On  the  same  night  Brougham  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  on  Reform.  On  the  15th  of  November  the  Government  of 
Wellington  and  Peel  was  defeated,  and  on  the  next  day  they  announced 
their  resignation.     Lord  Grey's  administration  followed.     Its  early 
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stages  are  marked  by  the  struggles  of  Brougham  for  the  woolsack. 
"  The  Bar  laughed ;  Mr.  Sugden  sneered ;  and  King  William  IV. , 
who  had  occasional  glimpses  of  political  forecast,  assented  not  with- 
out reluctance. "  The  new  Government  of  Earl  Grey  made  a  first 
attempt  at  a  Reform  Bill,  but  was  defeated  twice  between  the  19th  and 
21st  April.  They  advised  a  dissolution.  The  King,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, consented,  and  even  went  down  to  the  Lords  and  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment in  the  midst  of  a  debate  on  a  motion  against  dissolution, — so  very 
close  to  our  own  time  was  this  very  remarkable  exercise  of  prerogative. 

In  1832  there  was  another  dissolution,  though  only  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  the  last.  Lord  Grey's  Ministry  having  passed  a  Reform 
Bill  in  the  Commons,  the  Lords  threw  it  out.  "  Perhaps  the  Lords 
who  formed  the  majority,"  says  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  in  his  "Life 
of  Lord  John  Russell,"  "failed  to  see  the  full  significance  of  the 
division.  It  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  civil  war. "  The 
Ministers  advised  the  King  to  create  as  many  new  peers  as  would 
carry  the  bill  through  the  Lords.  The  King,  however,  shrank  from 
the  alternative.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  attempted  to  form  an 
administration  and  failed.  Lord  Grey  was  recalled.  Permission 
was  finally  given  to  Lord  Grey  to  nominate  enough  peers  to  carry 
the  bill;  and  he  was  prepared  to  act  on  this  permission.  But  the 
King,  to  avoid  this  unpleasant  necessity,  wrote  a  letter  advising  the 
acceptance  of  the  bill ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  exerted  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Peers;  the  result  was  that  enough  stayed  away  from 
the  division  to  enable  the  bill  to  go  through.  Parliament  was  then 
dissolved  in  order  to  enable  the  newly  created  constituency  to  exercise 
the  franchise  for  the  first  time.     The  Ministry  was  of  course  sustained. 

Two  years  later,  in  1834,  Sir  Robert  Peel  obtained  power  to  dis- 
solve. The  circumstances  were  these:  The  King  (William  IV.) 
had  no  confidence  in  Lord  Melbourne  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Lord  Althorpe  was  leading  the  lower  House  for  Melbourne,  but  his 
father's  death  removed  him  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Melbourne 
proposed  to  supply  his  place  by  means  of  Lord  John  Russell.  The 
King  refused  this  proposition,  having  said  that  he  "  could  not  bear 
John  Russell."  "And  so,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  "to  bring  a  long 
story  to  a  short  conclusion,  the  King,  exercising  his  personal  author- 
ity in  a  manner  which  the  sovereign  of  England  has  never  since 
employed,  dismissed  his  advisers  and  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  Duke  advised  the  King  to  send  for  Peel,  but  Peel  found  that  he 
could  not  control  the  existing  House  of  Commons  and  asked  for  a 
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dissolution.  Parliament  was  accordingly  dissolved  on  December  30, 
1834,  in  order  to  obtain  a  House  that  would  give  the  King's  new 
Ministers  'a  fair  trial.'  Peel  was  strengthened,  but  not  sustained,  at 
the  elections.  He  was  beaten  in  the  Commons  on  the  election  of  a 
Speaker,  and  an  amendment  to  the  Address  condemned  the  Ministry  on 
the  ground  that  the  progress  of  Beform  should  not  have  been  inter- 
rupted and  endangered  by  the  unnecessary  dissolution  of  Parliament. " 

The  death  of  William  IV.  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria 
necessitated  a  new  appeal  to  the  electors  by  Lord  Melbourne  in  1837. 
^  As  far  as  I  can  calculate, "  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Lord 
John  Russell  on  July  5,  "  I  think  we  shall  gain  by  the  dissolution 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  thirty.  In  Ireland  we  shall  gain,  I  think, 
eight,  and  perhaps  twelve;  in  Scotland,  ten;  in  England  from  fifteen 
to  twenty. "  But  the  results  did  not  fulfil  this  anticipation.  In  Eng- 
land the  Ministers  lost  considerably ;  in  Scotland  they  won  heavily ; 
and  Ireland  sent  seventy-three  Ministerialists  out  of  a  hundred  and 
five  members.  The  elections  had  been  fiercely  contested.  "  It  is 
amusing, "  says  Greville,  "  to  see  both  parties  endeavoring  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Queen's  name,  the  Tories  affecting  to  consider  her 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  Whigs  boasting  of 
the  cordiality  and  warmth  of  her  sentiments  in  their  favor. " 

In  1841  the  House  was  dissolved  again.  The  Whig  Government, 
which  had  been  weakening,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  one.  A 
dissolution  was  procured  by  the  defeated  Ministers  who,  cleverly 
enough,  in  one  way,  shifted  the  ground  of  political  discussion  from 
the  question  of  "  confidence"  to  the  question  of  a  fixed  duty  on  corn. 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  his  "  Life  of  Macaulay,"  writes: — 

''There  could  be  but  one  issue  to  a  general  election  which  followed  such  a 
aession,  and  but  one  fate  in  store  for  a  party  whose  leaders  were  fain  to  have 
lecoorBe  to  so  feeble  and  perfunctory  a  cry. " 

The  Whigs  were  defeated,  and  Peel  was  in  office  again. 

In  1847  it  was  Lord  John  Kusseirs  turn  to  dissolve.  The  Par- 
liament of  1841, — which  had  been  elected  to  confirm  and  organize 
Protection  and  had  adopted  Free  Trade ;  which  had  first  chosen  Peel 
above  Bussell  and  had  ended  by  putting  Russell  above  Peel, — ^was 
drawing  to  a  close.  When  Lord  John  was  elected,  we  read  in  his 
"  Life" :  "  When  the  children  heard  and  understood  the  news,  their 
spirits  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  They  danced,  hurrahed,  put  a  big 
?nreath  on  John's  b^d^  md  sang  'See  the  conquering  hero.'" 
7 
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In  1852  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Opposition  was  well 
oi^anized.  Loi-d  Derby  took  office  early  in  1852  with  an  acknowl- 
edged minority  in  the  lower  House.  He  avowed  that  it  was  his 
policy  to  re-impose  a  protective  duty  on  com,  after  having  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  country.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  July  1,  1852, 
the  result  being  a  defeat,  though  not  a  conclusive  one  till  Parliament 
met.  Then  the  Government  was  defeated  on  Disraeli's  Budget,  and 
had  to  resign.  Mr.  Bussell,  in  his  "  Life  of  Gladstone, "  condemns 
Disraeli's  Budget  speech  on  this  occasion,  both  as  to  matter  and  man- 
ner; but  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  Mr.  Buxton  in  his 
"  Finance  and  Politics, "  praise  it  highly ;  the  balance  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  Disraeli's  ability  on  the  occasion. 

In  1859  a  "  want  of  confidence"  motion  having  been  carried 
against  the  Derby -Disraeli  Government,  the  Ministers  determined  to 
dissolve  and  notice  was  given  of  the  intention  on  this  occasion.  In 
reply  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Derby  demanded  where  any  authority 
could  be  found  to  justify  any  restriction  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  any  time  and  upon  any  occasion. 
Lord  Palmerston  in  reply  acknowledged  the  right  of  Government  to 
dissolve,  saying,  "  We  recognize  the  right  of  the  Crown  upon  any  occa- 
sion to  appeal  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  country. "  He, 
however,  asserted  the  right  of  the  House  to  protest  against  dissolution, 
so  as  to  avoid  inconveniences  in  the  public  business.  But  on  previous 
occasions  the  Crown  did  not  listen  to  such  protests,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, as  has  been  seen,  stopped  a  debate  in  the  Lords,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish a  dissolution  against  which  they  were  engaged  in  protesting. 

The  dissolution  of  1865  was  had  by  Ministers  on  the  singular 
ground  stated  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord  John  Kussell" : — 

**  The  Ministers  were  anxious  that  the  dissolution  should  take  place  while 
the  country  was  fresh  from  the  spectacle  of  their  leader  displaying  night  after 
night  the  elasticity  of  youth  beneath  the  weight  of  years.  The  Parliament  was 
dissolved  in  July,  and  tiie  elections  which  immediately  f oUowed  showed  that  his 
colleagues  had  not  exaggerated  the  effect  of  Lord  Palmerston 's  popularity." 

The  victory  of  July  was  followed  by  the  disaster  of  October.  The 
elastic  constitution  of  Palmerston  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  the 
elections,  and  he  died. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Disraeli  being  Premier,  and  the  Government  having 
been  defeated  in  the  Commons,  the  Premier  proposed  to  the  Queen 
that  he  resign,  or  that  she  give  him  a  dissolution.  The  Queen  offered 
him  the  dissolution.     Mr.  Disraeli,  in  making  the  announcement, 
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stated  that  he  had  advised  that  the  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  new 
constituency  created  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  By  consent  of 
both  parties  it  was  agreed  that  the  new  Ministers  should  hold  office 
till  the  new  constituencies  were  organized.  On  this  occasion  some 
noteworthy  points  were  raised.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  contended 
that  the  dissolution  was  a  ^*  penal"  one  inflicted  on  the  House  because 
of  its  defeat  of  the  Disraeli  Administration.  In  the  next  place  it 
was  singular  to  see  a  Government  defeated  on  one  ground  appeal- 
ing to  the  country  against  the  policy  of  its  opponents  on  another, — 
the  Irish  Church.  In  the  third  place,  for  more  than  six  months  the 
government  of  the  country  had  been  carried  on  by  compromise  until 
both  parties  were  ready  for  a  fight,  the  Ministry  being  unable  to 
control  the  House,  and  the  Opposition  being  unwilling  to  turn  out 
the  Ministry.  Finally,  when  the  dissolution  took  place  and  the 
Disraeli  party  was  defeated,  Mr.  Disraeli  established  the  unusual 
course  of  resigning  office  without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment,— a  transfer  of  immediate  power  from  the  House  to  the  elec- 
torate which  marked  a  great  stride  forward — or  backward — ^in  politi- 
cal practice.     Mr.  Disraeli  thus  defended  this  line  of  conduct : — 

**  We  felt  that  this  course  waa  due  to  our  own  honor ;  to  the  personal  conven- 
ience of  the  sovereign  and  the  progress  of  public  business ;  and  lastly  due  to  the 
incoming  Minister  that  he  should  not  be  thrust  into  office  without  time  to  pre- 
pare his  measures." 

Not  one  of  these  reasons  would  bear  close  examination.  The  personal 
honor  of  Ministers  would  not  have  sufiEered  if  they  had  waited  for  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  whose  committee  they  were.  The  personal  con- 
venience of  the  sovereign  could  not  have  been  disarranged  if  the  rou- 
tine of  administration  went  on.  There  was  no  public  business  which 
had  not  been  duly  provided  for  by  the  passing  of  the  estimates.  And 
an  *'  incoming  Minister"  might  at  any  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury at  the  present  time,  have  to  take  office  at  a  couple  of  days'  notice. 
In  1874  Mr.  Gladstone  was  supposed  to  have  exercised  the  power 
of  dissolution  without  consulting  his  colleagues.  There  are  reasons 
now  for  doubting  that  statement.  In  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  after  the  elections,  Mr.  Gladstone  took  occasion  to  hint  that 
he  had  a  principal  though  not  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
solution. The  announcement  was  made  publicly  on  a  Monday,  but 
was  known  to  the  management  of  the  London  "  Spectator"  on  Friday 
evening,  and  was  mentioned  in  its  issue  of  Saturday.  Mr.  Gladstone 
therefore  must  have  consulted  and  must  have  trusted  somebody. 
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The  vote  of  the  people  was  adverse  to  him,  and,  following  the  example 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  resigned  office  before  the  House  met.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  complaint  was  made  by  a  private 
member  regarding  the  sudden  dissolution;  but  there  was  little  debate 
and  no  division,  and  the  power  of  putting  Ministers  out  of  office 
passed  more  completely  than  ever  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

In  1880  Mr.  Disraeli,  feeling  after  six  years  of  power  that  he 
might  be  still  strong  enough  to  go  to  the  people,  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment. The  announcement  on  this  occasion  was  made  to  Parliament 
and  was  carried  into  effect  after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
made  his  financial  statement.  The  result  was  fatal  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  We  all  know  now  that  the  confidence  with  which  the  Con- 
servatives went  to  the  country  in  1880  was  ill-judged,  and  was  not 
wholly  shared  in  by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  secession  of  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  had  weakened  the  Administration  by  giving  an 
air  of  adventurousness  and  danger  to  the  foreign  policy  from  which 
these  types  of  "  prudent"  statesmen  dissented.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  tells  us  that  the  publication  of  "  Endymion"  had  injured  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nonconformists.  The  Irish  electorate 
was  strongly  organized  on  hostile  lines.  Mr.  Gladstone's  tours  in  the 
country  had  roused  much  fervor  for  the  "Grand  Old  Man."  And 
the  end,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  defeat  of  the  Conservatives. 

In  1885  there  was  another  change.  Foreign  affairs  are  always 
dangerous  to  Liberal  administrations,  which  are  too  apt  to  be  influ- 
enced by  commercial  considerations  of  immediate  importance,  and  by 
humanitarian  considerations  which  are  often  of  no  importance  at  all. 
The  great  Powers  had  become  unfriendly  to  Great  Britain.  Khartoum 
had  fallen,  and  Gordon  had  been  slain ;  and  public  feeling  had  not 
been  improved  by  the  insinuation  that  the  man  whom  the  Tories 
called  a  "  martyr"  was  only  a  madman  after  all.  Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill,  with  a  furious  zeal,  was  making  successful  attacks  on  the 
Administration.  Finally  the  Ministry  was  defeated  on  the  cliarac- 
teristically  British  item  of  the  duty  on  spirits  and  beer,  and  was 
forced  to  resign.  The  dissolution  took  place  in  the  autumn,  and  was 
followed  by  a  boisterous  campaign.  All  the  elements  of  Liberal 
agitation  were  roused  to  fury.  Badical  pledges  of  "  three  acres  and 
a  cow"  to  every  agricultural  laborer  w6re  scattered.  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  though  not  actually  on  the  official  programme,  was  pledged 
in  many  places.  Mr.  Gladstone  kept  himself  free  from  pledges  of  any 
sort  till  it  became  obvious  that  pledges  of  some  sort  were  required  to 
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put  him  into  office.  The  Conservatives  clung  to  office  very  properly 
for  0ome  months,  till  in  fact  Mr.  Gladstone  found  a  sure  opportunity 
of  overturning  them  by  counting  on  the  vote  of  the  Irish  members 
en  masse.  Then  he  gave  the  necessary  indications  of  his  "  life-long 
convictions"  in  favor  of  Home  Kule,  and  the  Conservatives  were  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  25,  1886,  by  a  major- 
ity of  79,  74  being  Irish  members. 

On  February  6,  1886,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  again  Prime  Minister. 
The  secession  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  which  will  probably  form  an 
important  event  in  British  politics,  now  began.  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  refusing  to  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  Irish  affairs,  rendered  his  most  strenuous  labors  in  that  cause  use- 
less, and  in  the  end  put  a  period  to  the  power  of  the  Liberals.  But 
unless  the  alliance  is  cemented  by  stronger  ties  than  appear  to  exist, 
the  same  influence  may,  as  the  result  of  the  same  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  object,  put  an  end  in  turn  to  the  power  of  the  Tories.  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  each  much  to  ignore  and  forget 
before  there  can  be  absolute  alliance  between  them. 

The  life  of  the  new  Ministry  of  1886  was  short.  Taking  office 
in  February,  it  was  defeated  in  June,  on  the  second  reading  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill,  by  a  vote  of  343  to  313,  a  majority  of 
30.  The  Unionist  Liberals  mustered  93  in  the  division  lobby,  and 
thus  asserted  a  power  which  could  no  longer  be  denied,  and  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  been  able,  except  in  a  few  cases,  to  conciliate. 
The  defeat  was  followed  by  a  dissolution ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
Tories  was  increased  to  113  in  the  new  House  of  Commons. 

The  stormy  career  of  the  Conservative  administration  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  The  early  portion  of  it  was  marked  by  the  dazzl- 
ing career  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  as  leader  of  the  House  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by  his  disastrous  resignation  a 
few  months  after,  which  gave  the  first  sign  of  a  mental  deterioration 
which  had  its  final  issue  in  his  melancholy  death.  Later  on,  after 
an  interval  of  safe  mediocrity  in  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  Mr.  Balfour  came  to  the  front  as  Irish  Secretary,  and  has 
since  maintained,  by  sheer  intellectual  power,  a  lead  which  must  end 
in  the  Premiership.  The  startling  events  which  led  to  the  Pamell 
Commission,  the  agitations  in  Ireland,  and  the  Bering  Sea  controversy, 
were  the  most  memorable  events  of  the  Conservative  administration. 
An  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  was  carried  in  the  House  to  a  second 
reading,  but  dropped  at  that  stage  in  view  of  the  general  elections; 
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and  an  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  intended  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  small  freeholders  in  England,  became  law.  The  majority  of  the 
Government  having  been  reduced  by  defections  and  by  elections, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  having  made  fervent  and  even  furious  appeals  to 
the  Ulster  vote,  which  was  his  already,  Parliament  was  dissolved  at 
the  end  of  June,  and  polling  began  on  July  5,  1892. 

The  first  day's  polling  resulted  in  a  Liberal  gain;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fight  the  Gladstonians  had  a  majority  of  40.  The  fact  that 
England  itself  elected  as  many  as  197  men  pledged  to  Home  Bule  was 
very  remarkable.  There  was  indeed  a  majority  of  71  against  Home 
Bule  in  England ;  but  the  wonder  was  that  out  of  465  members  the 
majority  should  have  been  so  small.  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  think 
the  majority  against  him  so  conclusive  as  to  demand  an  immediate 
resignation  and  he  determined  to  meet  Parliament  in  due  course. 
A  motion  of  want  of  confidence  was  moved  by  Mr.  Asquith,  and 
after  three  nights  of  memorable  debate  the  Gladstonians  carried  it 
by  their  full  majority,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  again  Prime  Minister. 

To  have  carried  on  the  business  of  Parliament  with  so  small  a 
majority  for  three  years  shows  great  capacity  and  considerable  luck ; 
and  the  wonder  is  greater  when  we  reflect  on  the  exceptional  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  measures  introduced.  To  have  passed  a  Home 
Bule  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons ;  to  have  inaugurated  a 
dangerous  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords ;  to  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Gladstone;  to  have  borne  up  so  long  under  the  unpopu- 
larity arising  from  a  decaying  agriculture  and  an  increasing  want  of 
employment  among  the  operative  classes  even  in  the  manufacturing 
towns ;  to  have  withstood  the  intrigues  and  aggressions  of  the  Badicals 
during  the  whole  period — these  things  show  that  there  was  a  reserve 
of  strength  and  skill  and  statesmanship  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  and 
Lord  Bosebery's  following.  Lord  Bosebery  carries  that  reserve  into 
opposition,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  a  short  period  of  active 
parliamentary  tactics  followed  by  a  fresh  change  in  the  Masters 
of  the  Empire.  The  days  of  long  Administrations  seem  to  have 
passed  everywhere.  In  an  empire  so  wide  these  changes  do  not 
seriously  affect  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large.  To  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Boman  Provinces  it  mattered  very  little  whether  one  Emperor 
or  another  reigned  in  Bome.  To  a  citizen  of  the  British  Empire  it 
matters  not  much  in  Vancouver  or  Australia  whether  Salisbury  or 
Bosebery  holds  the  helm  of  state  at  Westminster. 

Mabtin  J.  Griffin. 


UNSANITAKY    SCHOOLS  AND    PUBLIC  INDIFFERENCE. 

The  public  schools  have  always  been  a  fascinating  subject  for 
me,  and  I  was  therefore  much  pleased  when  I  was  appointed  secretary 
of  Good  Government  Club  C*s  Committee  on  Public  Schools  of  New 
York.  The  province  of  this  committee,  as  a  body,  was  simply  to 
investigate  and  report  on  educational  matters  in  the  Twenty-second 
Ward,  but  our  individual  explorations  were  carried  into  a  more 
extensive  territory.  Thus  most  of  the  city  schools  have  come  under 
the  personal  observation  of  the  committee.  The  best  and  the  worst 
examples  were  visited,  presenting  a  descending  scale,  from  the 
excellently  disciplined  No.  45  in  Twenty-fourth  Street,  and  No. 
67,  a  superb  structure  in  Forty-sixth  Street,  to  the  wretched  ac- 
commodations for  768  poor  children  who  are  instructed  over  the 
offensive  live-chicken  market  in  Essex  Street,  and  the  dark,  un- 
furnished rooms  in  Allen  Street  where  the  pupils  study  on  their 
knees.  The  chairman.  Dr.  Taylor,  and  I  journeyed  together,  and 
considered  the  condition  of  affairs  from  the  physician's  standpoint, 
viewing  the  schools  both  externally  and  internally,  and  spending 
from  two  hours  to  an  entire  day  upon  each  one  visited. 

Externally,  most  of  the  schools  appear  well  enough;  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  many  windows  are  darker  with  dirt  than  an 
orderly  housekeeper  would  permit;  but,  with  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  panes,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  janitor  to  keep  all 
constantly  polished.  Still  this  is  an  important  matter,  for  any  diminu- 
tion of  light  causes  more  or  less  strain  on  the  many  eyes  within.  The 
front  walks  and  approaches  are  fairly  well  kept.  Architecturally  the 
buildings  are  formed  like  the  capital  letter  "  I, "  single  or  duplicated. 
The  disadvantages  of  this  construction  are  plain  when  one  enters  the 
yards  between  the  front  and  rear,  finding  oneself  in  something  very 
similar  to  a  large  square  well,  with  a  urinal  and  water-closet  at  its 
bottom,  and  with  its  fourth  side  usually  closed  by  a  tall  tenement  run- 
ning from  wing  to  wing.  In  such  courts  the  children  take  their  runs 
in  the  "  fresh  air. "     The  play-rooms  are  under  the  main  building. 

At  present,  the  new  annex  to  No.  68  in  West  Fifty-second  Street 
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is  being  walled  in  by  a  row  of  tenements.  No.  17,  in  West  Forty- 
seventh  Street,  has  its  rear  rooms  so  darkened  by  the  proximity  of  such 
tall  houses  that,  except  on  the  brightest  days,  gas  must  be  burned 
in  the  Primary  department,  adding  its  impurities  to  the  atmosphere 
and  exhausting  the  oxygen  from  an  air-space  already  too  meagre. 
No.  84:  has  for  its  neighbor  a  sausage-factory  and  smoking-establish- 
ment.  Several  others  derive  their  ozone  from  winds  which  neces- 
sarily blow  directly  over  abutting  stables,  and  No.  58  raises  serious 
objections  to  the  noise  and  sights  in  the  rear  yard  of  a  veterinary 
college.  The  law  regulating  the  distance  of  liquor-stores  from 
schools  must  be  a  dead  letter,  for  in  the  Twenty-second  Ward  it 
suffices  to  mention  that  Nos.  69,  58,  and  67  all  have  saloons  just 
across  the  street, — the  latter,  in  Fortyrsixth  Street  near  Sixth  Avenue, 
having  three  within  a  very  short  distance. 

The  yards  are  paved  with  stone  or  concrete  and  are  damp,  because 
the  sun  is  partially  or  totally  excluded,  and  the  chilly  vault-like 
sensation  that  comes  over  one  promises  to  make  good  the  old  Spanish 
proverb,  "  Where  the  sun  never  enters,  the  physician  must. "  In  out- 
of-the-way  corners  small  mounds  of  ice  and  snow  were  found ;  these, 
gradually  melting,  caused  small  streams  that  trickled  across  the  pave- 
ment to  the  cesspool -opening  and  evaporated  on  their  course,  thereby 
increasing  the  moisture  in  the  air.  At  one  side  of  each  yard  may  be 
seen  the  closets,  and,  in  boys'  schools,  the  urinal.  These  are  ventilated 
by  skylights  and  by  long  galvanized  pipes  running  to  the  roof  of  the 
main  building.  The  west  closet  in  No.  17  has  a  brick  chimney- 
ventilator,  built  only  a  little  higher  than  the  next  house  instead  of 
being  continued  above  the  school  itself.  It  is  quite  evident  that, 
with  our  prevalent  west  winds,  the  air  emerging  from  its  top  must  be 
blown  directly  across  the  yard  and  into  the  upper  class-room  windows. 
The  floor  of  the  urinals  is  made  of  stone  or  slate  and  is  constantly 
wet.  I  have  never  seen  any  attempt  made  at  swabbing  the  floor, 
and  so  I  conclude  that  the  usual  practice  is  to  let  it  alone  until  it  dries, 
or  at  any  rate  until  after  school  hours.  The  janitors  assert  that  it  is 
perfectly  useless  to  try  to  prevent  this  evil.  Every  boy  who  passes 
into  one  of  these  places  must  return  to  his  class-room  with  the  soles 
of  his  shoes  soaking,  and  must  let  them  dry  as  they  will.  In  the 
water-closet  there  is  an  automatic  "  Mott"  affair,  which  is  supposed 
to  cleanse  itself  by  flushing  at  intervals,  varying  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  furnished.  Often  the  troughs  are  dry,  or  are 
washed  out  imperfectly  and  infrequently.     They  are  constructed  of 
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enamelled  iron;  but  the  enamel  is  worn  off  in  spots,  leaving 
roughened  and  oxidized  surfaces  which  produce  a  chronic  state  of 
filth.  Inadequate  water-supply  I  found  very  general,  due,  in  some 
places,  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  closets  themselves,  and  in  others  to 
the  fact  that  the  same  pipe  supplied  both  building  and  closet  and  was 
too  small  for  the  work  demanded. 

No.  17  possesses  a  closet  over  a  tank  which  is  filled  by  a  faucet 
and  emptied  by  the  janitor  every  day.  This  is  crude  and  old- 
fashioned,  but  it  is  less  of  an  eyesore  than  the  rusty,  scaling, 
enamelled,  and  soiled  conduits  of  the  expensive  "  automatics. "     No. 

67  is  a  new  school,  the  closets  of  which  have  been  recently  com- 
pleted.    The  troughs  are  dry  and  present  patches  of  fcRces,     In  No. 

68  the  west  yard  closets  have  just  been  finished  and  do  not  clean 
themselves.  To  sum  up,  I  have  not  found  a  single  closet  in  good 
order.  The  general  impression  among  sanitarians  and  plumbers  is 
that  the  "  automatics"  are  intrinsically  wrong,  and  that  they  should 
be  discarded.  The  sum  of  $110,000  is  asked  this  year  for  sanitary 
work  in  old  buildings,  but  we  found  that  the  new  ones  required  quite 
as  much  renovation.  It  would  be  good  economy  to  establish  these 
matters  rightly  in  the  first  instance  and  cease  the  endless  tinkering 
now  going  on.  A  first-class  sanitary  engineer,  with  a  proper  appro- 
priation, would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Board  of  Education; 
but  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  idea  that  much  of  the  present 
disgraceful  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  never  sees  and 
consequently  makes  no  fuss  about  improper  school  sanitation. 

The  play -rooms  are  usually  board-floored  rooms  running  under  the 
schools  from  the  janitor's  apartments  in  front  to  the  rear  wall.  These 
rooms  require  ceaseless  vigilance  to  maintain  them  in  presentable  con- 
dition. Scraps  of  paper,  portions  of  lunches,  and  the  dust  from  hun- 
dreds of  shoes,  are  carried  in  and  dropped.  On  seeing  one  of  these 
floors  swept,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  has  been  carefully  cleaned  once 
or  oftener  within  twenty-four  hours.  A  few  schools  have  galvanized 
cans  standing  in  accessible  places,  and  the  children  are  drilled  into 
such  neat  habits  that  nothing  is  thrown  down  haphazard.  The 
cleaners  say  that  the  rooms  are  appreciably  cleaner  since  the  advent 
of  the  new  Street  Cleaning  Department.  Less  mud  is  brought  in, 
and  less  dust  blown  in.  The  difference  is  so  great  as  to  be  marked 
in  the  dust-pans,  but  the  cloud  that  rises  from  sweeping  is  still  appal- 
ling; it  escapes,  rises,  and  enters  the  windows,  diminished  in  volume, 
but  deleterious  to  inhale  and  sufficient  to  make  pupils  cough.     It 
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can  be  mitigated  by  sprinkling,  but  the  sun  only  glances  over  a  few 
square  feet,  and  if  the  floor  is  sprinkled  every  day  the  dampness  be- 
comes equally  mischievous. 

The  janitor's  apartments  are  usually  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a 
disadvantage  in  having  a  family  living  in  the  school  building  is  the 
necessity  of  closing  the  entire  institution  in  case  of  contagious  dis- 
ease in  their  quarters.  On  the  whole  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
janitor  live  elsewhere  and  enter  the  school  on  business  only.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners  the  janitor  appears  to  be  a  more  im- 
portant personage  than  the  teacher.  A  trustee  can  dismiss  a  teacher ; 
but  it  requires  both  inspectors  and  trustees  to  turn  away  a  janitor. 
I  was  told  of  instances  where  the  janitor  made  it  uncomfortable  for 
painters,  steam -fitters,  and  carpenters  by  refusing  to  open  the  door, 
by  disturbing  tools  and  utensils,  and  in  many  petty  ways,  until  a 
douceur  was  tendered.  In  many  schools  the  metal  tops  of  steam  radi- 
ators are  missing.  No.  17  has  but  few  left.  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
ask  a  helper  where  the  tops  were.  He  replied  with  a  broad  brogue 
and  subtle  wink,  *^  Ask  the  two  J's,  the  Janitor  and  the  Joonkman." 
The  janitor  also  has  his  troubles.  He  complains  about  the  grain- 
scoops  substituted  for  coal -scoops — and  about  the  glued  brushes 
(which  fall  apart  with  wetting)  furnished  by  the  "  Supply  Com- 
mittee, "  instead  of  good  wired  articles. 

The  visitors'  staircase  is  fireproof  only  in  the  newest  schools,  and 
our  Committee  was  so  struck  with  its  insecurity  and  the  general  rattle- 
trap character  of  everything  in  No.  17,  that  we  all  felt  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a  modem  structure  before 
a  holocaust  startled  the  city  with  the  number  of  its  innocent  victims. 

I  now  come  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  schools.  We 
were  usually  ushered  into  the  "  assembly-room"  and  into  the  presence 
of  the  Principal.  This  assembly-room  is  either  on  the  top  or  the  third 
floor  in  the  Grammar  department,  and  on  the  second  floor  in  the 
Primary  department.  It  is  occupied  by  four  or  more  classes  of  from 
60  to  70  pupils  each,  only  partially  separated  by  curtains.  Aside 
from  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  instruction  when  the  scholar  hears 
the  voices  of  several  teachers  simultaneously,  these  curtains  are 
veritable  fomites.  Many  children  in  the  early  stages  of  scarlatina, 
diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  and  other  contagious  and  infectious  diseases, 
have  sat  within  these  cloth  enclosures.  The  screens  should  prove  a 
mine  of  micro-organisms  on  bacteriological  examination.  With  the 
great  tenacity  of  life  which  scarlet-fever  poison  possesses,  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  imagine  better  storehouses  than  these  porous  woollen  walls. 
The  furniture  is  only  fair.  Its  position  could  be  and  should  be 
changed  in  many  rooms,  where  the  cross-lights  are  very  trying  even 
to  the  casual  visitor.  Sometimes  light  is  admitted  from  the  left, 
sometimes  from  the  right,  and  occasionally  from  the  front.  The 
consequence  is  that  normal  eyes  are  becoming  the  exception.  Ample 
blackboard  space,  for  good  class  drill,  is  seldom  seen.  Many 
boards,  supplied  for  a  room  containing  50  or  more  pupils,  do  not  ex- 
ceed two  or  three  square  yards  of  total  surface,  though  occasionally 
they  are  large  enough  to  permit  half  a  dozen  to  work  at  once.  The 
pencils  and  paper  are  satisfactory  only  for  part  of  the  session,  the  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  complaining  that  supplies  and  stationery  which  are 
fair  from  September  to  January  fall  more  and  more  below  the  standard 
of  the  samples  furnished  from*January  to  July.  The  unclean  slate 
and  sponge  are  disappearing  from  the  higher  grades.  The  Primary 
scholars  still  expectorate  to  moisten  sponges,  lick  their  pencils,  and 
go  through  other  very  unsanitary  performances.  The  children's 
wraps  in  No.  17  are  hung  up  in  several  class-rooms  without  cover- 
ing. If  wet,  they  remain  po,  as  they  are  placed  one  over  the  other. 
There  is  always  present  a  possibility  of  infection. 

The  children  have  pale  faces.  They  are  so  anaemic  that  sunlight 
seems  a  crying  need  of  city  civilization.  They  leave  the  school  at 
three  o'clock,  and  it  would  be  merciful  in  the  short  winter  days  to 
avoid  lessons  to  be  learned  at  home.  Either  abolish  text-books  and 
have  the  teaching  wholly  didactic,  or  have  all  study  performed  at  the 
school.  Most  teachers  will  accept  this  suggestion,  as  they  know  by 
long  experience  that  anything  conned  away  from  their  supervision 
must  often  be  unlearned  with  labor  and  pains.  Give  the  children 
more  fresh-air,  and  their  bodies  and  brains  will  improve  together. 
At  present  the  appearance  and  health  of  the  little  ones  are  just  what 
might  be  expected  from  growing  children  whose  play-ground  is  a 
species  of  unsanitary  cellar.  They  are  overcrowded  also.  The  al- 
lotted air-space  is  from  70  to  100  cubic  feet  for  each  individual  ac- 
cording to  size  and  grade.  This  is  too  limited  and  should  be 
doubled,  or  even  trebled  in  those  rooms  so  dark  as  to  require  several 
gas-lights.  It  is  no  marvel  that  children  are  bleached,  pinched,  deli- 
cate, and  bloodless,  and  in  condition  to  yield  to  the  onset  of  either 
pulmonary  or  osseous  tuberculosis. 

The  overwhelming  applications  for  admission  to  some  of  the 
schools  have  necessitated  putting  three  scholars  on  two  seats.     Be- 
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tween  the  chairs  is  a  separation  of  2^  inches,  and  the  child  in  the 
centre  often  acquires  a  prolapsus  am  or  a  crop  of  haemorrhoids. 
This  was  tried  in  No.  61  in  West  Forty -fourth  Street,  and  in  No. 
46  in  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.  Orders  have  now  been  issued  forbid- 
ding the  practice  because  of  its  results.  Owing  to  the  shrinkage  in 
accommodation  the  youngest  applicants  are  forced  to  remain  out; 
and  No.  94,  last  session,  refused  506,  of  whom  only  28  were  under 
six  years  of  age.  As  a  sample  neighborhood  consider  Fifty-eighth 
to  Sixty-eighth  Street  from  Eighth  Avenue  to  the  Hudson  Biver. 
The  schools  in  this  district  are  No.  41  in  West  Fifty -eighth  Street, 
the  parochial  school  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  in  West  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
and  No.  94  in  West  Sixty-eighth  Street.  All  are  overflowing,  and 
the  children  of  Eleventh  and  lower  West  End  Avenues  have  no  school 
whatever  and  are  acquiring  their  education  in  the  streets.  A  large 
Primary  school  somewhere  on  West  End  Avenue  is  urgently  needed 
for  the  thousand  or  more  little  ones  who  cannot  be  taken  into  the 
other  schools.  The  lots  are  still  vacant,  and  the  children  are  grow- 
ing up  in  evil  and  ignorance  because  of  that  waiting  policy  of  the 
Board  of  Education  which  caused  it,  in  Fifty-fourth  Street,  finally 
to  pay  as  much  for  one  lot  as  it  needed  to  have  done  for  three 
a  few  years  previous.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  the  stables, 
sausage-factories  and  pie-bakeries,  nor  of  the  tall  tenements  that 
shut  off  light  and  air,  when  a  very  small  outlay  could  have  secured 
ample  adjacent  property ;  yet  even  in  the  light  of  past  experience 
little  or  nothing  is  being  done  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same 
nuisances. 

As  regards  books,  the  curriculum  appears  to  be  changing,  and 
teachers  are  looking  forward  to  better  things.  New  text-books  are 
being  prepared;  but  one  on  Physiology  has  caused  a  small  tempest  of 
opposition.  It  seems  to  deal  finally  with  doubtful  questions,  as  they 
all  do.  Articles  on  "  Alcohol, "  "  Opium, "  and  "  Tobacco"  are  written 
with  a  distinctness  and  plausible  exactitude  surprising  to  a  physician 
who  in  his  daily  clinical  experience  has  seen  almost  every  extreme 
positive  statement  refuted.  Abuse  of  any  or  all  three  is  mentally 
or  morally  ruinous,  sooner  or  later;  but  I  should  long  hesitate  be- 
fore settling  definitely  for  all  people,  under  all  circumstances,  what 
constitutes  use  or  what  abuse,  and  I  could  never  truthfully  state  that 
all  are  unqualifiedly  bad.  The  plates  in  previous  works  adapted 
to  common-school  use  have  been  very  deceptive,  so  much  so  that  a 
whole  class  once  told  me  that  the  femoral  artery  was  larger  than  the 
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biceps  femoris.  The  teacher  supposed  it  to  be  about  the  size  of  a 
"  garden  hose" !  Let  us  hope  that  the  work  finally  adopted  will  be 
accurate  in  text  and  illustration,  and  not  teach  facts  which  the  child 
in  a  few  years  will  discover  to  be  false. 

The  schools  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  ward.  This  method  of  government  originated  when 
Manhattan  Island  was  a  series  of  small  villages,  but  in  this  day  of 
rapid  transit  and  telephonic  communication  it  appears  out  of  date  and 
needlessly  cumbersome.  At  present  there  are  only  eleven  schools  in 
the  first  six  wards  of  New  York,  yet  twenty-eight  trustees  are  appointed 
to  watch  over  their  interests.  The  Twelfth  Ward  alone  has  twenty- 
three  schools,  and  five  trustees  are  deemed  adequate.  The  Third 
Ward  has  no  schools  at  all,  yet  it  has  a  board  of  four  trustees  who 
meet  the  last  Thursday  of  every  month  at  the  address  of  its  chair- 
man. They  are  supposed  to  assemble  in  a  school-building.  In  this 
case  the  building  is  lacking,  but  the  Board  is  in  evidence.  They 
must  have  expenses.  What  can  they  find  to  do?  Is  it  enough  to 
warrant  the  city  in  purchasing  one  postal  card  for  them  ?  The  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education  gives  the  rather  surprising  in- 
formation that  a  teacher's  salary  of  $145.83  was  paid  in  this  ward 
last  year.  The  trustees  all  serve  without  pay,  but  that  they  receive 
no  perquisites  is  at  least  open  to  doubt.  Expenses  are  charged  to  the 
Committee  on  Supplies,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  actual  cost 
of  maintaining  this  antiquated  system.  The  positions  are  sought  by 
men  with  political  influence  who  are  not  as  a  rule  anxious  to  give  time 
and  services  for  nothing.  In  response  to  personal  inquiry  they  have 
told  me  that  "  their  office  is  an  honorable  one, "  and  that  "  it  is  a  step- 
ping-stone to  something  higher. "  I  soon  learned  that  men  feared  their 
power  and  dared  not  openly  corroborate  assertions  frankly  made  to  me 
in  confidence.  Bumors  came  to  me  (with  names)  of  money  paid 
by  teachers,  painters,  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  especially  steam- 
fitters,  to  secure  appointments  or  work.  Our  committee  found  that 
when  a  school  changed  its  trustee  the  various  repairers  were  changed 
with  him.  Expenses  for  buildings,  furnishings,  heating-apparatus, 
rents,  etc.,  for  last  year  were  $1,500,000, — "sundries"  amounting 
to  $30,000.  The  trustees  have  power  to  pay  any  bill  of  less  than 
$200  without  a  written  report.  They  have  also  the  distribution  of 
patronage  and  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  teachers.  The 
arbitrary  nature  of  their  rule  is  shown  by  an  instance,  occurring  under 
my  own  observation,  from  which  I  first  learned  that  Civil  Service 
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rules  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  school  system,  and  that  merit,  ability, 
and  long  and  faithful  service  were  easily  discounted  by  plain  "  pull. " 
The  trustees  of  the  Twenty-second  Ward  are  composed  of  three 
Tammany  men,  one  Democrat,  and  one  Eepublican.  On  any  impor- 
tant matter  there  is  a  3  to  2  vote.  One  of  the  trio,  to  pay  oflE  a 
political  debt,  nominated  a  certain  teacher  for  the  Principalship  in  a 
Primary  department.  The  nominee  had  no  experience  in  Primary 
work,  whereas  the  rightful  claimant  had  devoted  twenty -five  years  to 
conscientious  labor  in  that  field.  The  Democrat  and  Bepublican 
brought  in  a  minority  protest.  The  whole  scheme  seemed  so  unjust 
that  the  Commissioners  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination.  Then 
the  three  conspirators  indorsed  another  candidate,  apparently  on  reli- 
gious grounds.  This  second  unfair  arrangement  failed.  As  a  last 
resort  they  resolved  to  make  transfers  and  changes, — a  political  shuffle 
by  which  the  apparent  victor  was  to  become  a  victim.  Meanwhile 
some  new  Commissioners  had  been  appointed,  who,  learning  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  caused  the  trustees  a  very  unpleasant  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

How  can  all  this  be  improved?  A  good  corps  of  window -cleaners 
going  from  school  to  school  could  improve  the  illumination  of  the 
rooms  if  they  were  held  strictly  accountable  for  their  work  and  its 
results.  It  would  be  wise  to  secure  adjoining  lots  now,  for  every 
school,  even  if  the  buildings  that  deprive  the  yards  of  sunlight  and 
purifying  winds  must  be  torn  down.  The  automatic  water-closet 
should  be  removed,  and  some  clean,  economical,  sanitary  apparatus 
supplied,  and  the  defects  in  ventilation  should  be  remedied.  The 
needs  of  the  schools  are  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  neglect,  and  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  urgent.  Perhaps 
the  most  obvious  is  an  asphalt  pavement  before  every  building.  Our 
chairman  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  about  this,  and 
learned  in  reply  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  one  school  at  a  time, 
but  that  when  money  was  supplied  for  fixing  all,  then  all  could  be 
done  at  once.  I  have  seen  one  teacher  made  voiceless  and  many 
made  hoarse  by  the  constant  shouting  necessitated  by  the  sounds 
reflected  from  opposite  buildings  into  the  open  windows  during 
warm  weather.  If  one  stands  on  the  front  sidewalk  the  noise  is  not 
so  intense ;  but  in  the  front  class-rooms  of  No.  94  or  Ko.  41  one 
cannot  make  oneself  heard  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  during  the  pass- 
ing of  a  laden  truck  or  rattling  grocer's  wagon.  Ordinarily  one 
cannot  find  ten  consecutive  minutes  during  school  hours  when  the 
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maddening  hammer,  crash,  and  bang  are  silent.  As  the  normal  eye 
is  being  dimmed  by  bad  lighting,  so  the  normal  ear  is  being  blunted 
and  the  normal  voice  mined  by  harmful  and  unnecessary  noises,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  increase  of  nervous  diseases  from  the  same  causes. 
The  school  yards  should  be  paved  with  asphalt,  less  on  account 
of  sound  than  as  a  protection  against  dampness.  Asphalt  is  much 
drier  than  stone  or  concrete, — that  is,  it  is  not  such  an  accumulator 
of  the  water  of  condensation.  Enough  schools  should  be  erected  to 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  any  classes  in  the  assembly-room, 
and  its  curtains.  In  every  building  there  should  be  plenty  of  well- 
ventilated  clothing -closets  in  the  halls,  enough  to  furnish  each  pupil 
with  a  separate  peg  or  rack.  The  furniture  should  be  arranged  with 
due  regard  to  light  and  to  the  size  of  the  pupils.  In  a  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  a  young  girl  was  brought  to  him  with  a  lateral  spinal 
curvature.  On  questioning  her  he  discovered  that  her  classroom  was 
furnished  with  small  desks, — a  whole  grade  of  young  women  being 
seated  and  working  at  desks  which  made  an  upright  position  impossible. 
The  Principal,  acknowledging  the  justice  and  frequency  of  complaints, 
said  that  the  matter  could  not  be  remedied,  and  the  girl  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  school.  It  would  seem  a  small  thing  to  ask  for  a  change 
of  furniture  if  the  ruined  health  of  growing  women  is  the  alternative. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bodies  of  the  pupils.  The 
so-called  "  setting  up"  military  exercises  just  being  introduced  are 
most  excellent,  and  their  widespread  use  is  to  be  commended.  Calis- 
thenics for  girls  are  excellent  for  the  carriage  and  general  develop- 
ment, and  some  system  like  the  Turners'  should  be  part  of  the  daily 
routine.  It  would  seem  very  natural  to  consult  the  teachers  in  regard 
to  what  books  are  best  for  their  work,  and  to  have  them  make  written 
suggestions  of  improvement,  without  fear  or  favor.  But  how  can 
the  authorities  have  any  regard  for  their  opinion,  when  it  is  mani- 
fested every  day  that  the  parents  are  quite  indifferent  as  to  what  is 
being  taught?  Principals  are  allowed  three  days  in  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  other  schools  in  the  city  to  study  methods  of  teach- 
ing. If  this  rule  could  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  visits  to  other 
cities,  a  shaking  of  dry  bones  might  result. 

To  sum  up,  our  Committee,  after  careful  investigation,  felt  war- 
ranted in  bringing  in  a  report  that  "the  educational  standard  of 
New  York  is  not  at  all  on  the  level  sought,  nor  even  on  a  par 
with  the  attainments  achieved  in  other  places. "  In  this,  as  in  our 
late  Police  Department,  we  have  been  too  long  deceived  by  the  sooth- 
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ing  thought  of  having  the  "best  in  the  world."  This  deception 
has  been  possible  only  because  of  public  ignorance  and  neglect. 
If  one  question  should  be  of  surpassing  interest  to  every  parent, 
that  question  should  be  the  Public  Schools;  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
because  the  children  attending  are  the  children  of  the  people ;  (2) 
the  schools  are  making  the  citizens  of  the  future,  and  the  in- 
fluences of  the  building  on  the  physique,  and  the  teacher  on  the 
mind,  are  apt  to  be  underestimated.  We  rely  too  much  on  home 
training.  Important  as  this  is,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many 
of  our  city  children  have  no  home  life  whatever,  and  others  would  be 
better  without  such  as  they  have.  Taken  at  its  best,  the  home  chiefly 
teaches  the  private  conduct  of  the  parents,  but  the  school  gives  the 
young  child's  mind  its  first  experience  of  the  dealing  of  the  individual 
with  masses,  which  we  adults  call  citizenship.  The  child  may  be 
monarch  in  some  homes ;  but  in  the  school  he  finds  himself  a  subject 
with  very  serious  responsibilities.  Though  this  fundamental  change 
may  be  going  on  all  about  us ;  though  future  characters  are  being 
made  or  marred  by  thousands  every  day ;  though  the  next  generation 
of  New  Yorkers  are  being  made  near-sighted,  deaf,  crooked,  and 
hysterical,  and  though  they  are  compelled  to  inflate  their  lungs  with 
a  germ-laden  atmosphere  redolent  with  emanations  from  soiled  cloth- 
ing, stables,  and  unsanitary  plumbing, — ^yet  the  absence  of  interested 
and  protesting  spectators  is  solemnly  impressive.  It  would  seem  as 
if  no  father  has  sufficient  forethought  to  personally  inspect  his  off- 
spring's surroundings  and  tuition;  for  I  have  examined  the  Princi- 
pars  register  in  many  schools  over  long  periods,  and  found  scarcely 
a  single  name  recorded,  excepting  of  course  the  trustee's  signature, 
though  sometimes  not  even  this.  Principals  and  teachers  are  uni- 
formly cordial,  and  complain  of  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  the 
public.  It  does  seem  as  if  many  abuses  are  fostered  by  the  secrecy 
possible  when  none  of  the  multitude  who  daily  pass  the  doors  ever 
turns  aside  and  enters.  I  am  sure  that  if  people  would  only  examine 
for  themselves,  every  man  and  woman  would  be  honestly  indignant 
to  find  that  his  or  her  children  are  compelled  to  pass  six  hours  a  day 
for  six  years  in  such  wretched  places  for  the  body  and  under  such 
dwarfing  influences  for  the  mind.  One  would  think  that  any  human 
being  would  be  roused  to  a  righteous  and  ungovernable  resentment 
when  he  saw  his  own  flesh  and  blood  and  his  pocket-book  both 
abused, — ^but  verily  the  depth  of  patience  possessed  by  New  Yorkers 
is  inscrutable.  Douglas  H.  Stewart. 
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The  possibility  of  utilizing  the  nursery  as  a  laboratory  was  sug- 
gested by  Preyer's  record  of  the  first  three  years  of  his  boy's  life. 
The  chronological  table  of  development  which  his  American  translator 
appended  to  the  volume  serves  as  a  model  by  which  the  watchful 
mother  may  follow  her  own  baby's  mental  progress  in  similar  lines. 
Many  of  the  little  every-day  incidents  of  the  baby's  life  which  Preyer 
recorded  as  worthy  of  note  are  those  that  universally  furnish  topics 
for  conversation  between  youthful  parents:  the  baby's  first  smile;  its 
dawning  recognition  of  the  members  of  the  household;  the  pleasure 
shown  at  its  own  image  in  the  mirror;  and  its  assertions  of  indepeti- 
dent  dignity.  These,  standing  in  their  place  in  the  time-order  of  the 
child's  expression,  serve  as  steps  to  indicate  its  daily  widening  mental 
horizon. 

The  facts  to  be  revealed  by  a  close  study  of  child-life  are  assum- 
ing increasing  importance  in  the  belief  of  specialists  in  Psychology, 
Pedagogy,  and  Anthropology.  It  behooves  intelligent  mothers, 
whose  opportunities  are  unrivalled  for  furnishing  data  to  scientific 
inquiry,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  lines  of  research  and  the 
methods  of  experimentation  now  being  carried  on.  To  establish  the 
existence  of  laws  of  development,  immense  numbers  of  observations 
must  be  secured ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  wide  co-operation  of  compe- 
tent observers  in  the  nurseries  that  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  earliest  manifestations  of  human  emotions  and  intellect 
are  to  be  enlarged.  The  witless,  senseless  little  being  who  at  birth 
has  been  fitly  termed  "a  spinal-marrow  phenomenon,"  is  from  the 
very  outset  of  its  career  a  subject  for  study  and  observation.  Preyer 
writes:  "  Before  methodical  instruction  begins,  during  the  time  which 
belongs  to  the  child's  mother,  no  tutor  speaks  a  word;  but  precisely 
then  the  bud  is  imfolding.  The  child's  brain  grows  as  much  in  the 
first  year  as  in  the  whole  of  its  after  life. " 

Before  committing  one's  self  to  the  task  of  recording  observations 

on  a  child's  development,  there  should  be  in  mind  a  somewhat  clear 

conception  of  the  significance  of  the  work  and  its  probable  value  to 
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the  recorder.  To  jot  down  a  number  of  irrelevant  facts  one  may 
from  time  to  time  observe  in  a  growing  child  will  be  of  little  benefit 
to  either  the  writer,  the  child,  or  the  expert.  In  stating  this  propo- 
sition it  is  assumed  that  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  by  one  not  pre- 
pared by  special  training.  Obviously,  the  professional  psychologist, 
pedagogue,  or  anthropologist  will  have  his  individual  theories  which 
he  wishes  to  put  to  the  test,  and  will  formulate  his  own  series  of  ex- 
periments. The  remark  is  addressed  to  the  conscientious  mother, 
who,  possessing  a  strong  desire  to  fill  to  the  full  the  r61e  of  mother- 
hood, suspects,  from  the  suggestive  title,  "Child-study,"  that  there 
lurks  within  it  some  vantage-point  of  knowledge  from  which  she 
might  more  intelligently  direct  the  course  of  the  mysterious  potencies 
committed  to  her  charge. 

This  surmise  is  to  a  certain  extent  true,  for  no  one  can  closely 
watch  the  actions  of  a  child's  mind  without  coming  to  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  its  limitations,  at  least,  and  thereby  be  better  able  to 
enter  into  the  difficulties  of  the  problems  with  which  a  child  must 
grapple.  Child-study  must  not  be  conceived  of  as  a  royal  road  to 
wiser  discipline, — ^at  least  not  as  a  lightning  calculator  of  moral  prob- 
lems. It  is  as  a  science — building  itself  up,  like  other  sciences,  by 
the  slow  accumulation  of  innumerable  facts — that  child-study  is  to  put 
forth  its  revelations.  It  is  a  research,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  more  difficult  and  more  complex  than  other  studies  in  exact 
science.  The  infant  specimen  does  not  lend  itself  graciously  to  quiet 
manipulation ;  the  very  hubbub  of  the  ordinary  nursery  is  in  itself 
disastrous  to  orderly  scholastic  habits.  The  hundred  and  one  vital 
demands  of  babyhood  obtrude  themselves  at  inopportune  moments 
and  blur  the  details  of  some  observed  phenomenon  before  the  time 
can  be  seized  to  record  it.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  making 
note  of  the  child's  growing  vocabulary  of  sound.  Unusual  zeal  and 
persistence  are  needed  to  meet  the  unusual  conditions. 

Again,  as  Professor  Sully  observes,  "  the  very  excellences  of  ma- 
ternity are  a  hindrance, "  for  the  mother-mood  is  apt  to  be  too  preju- 
diced to  state  facts  in  their  unvarnished  simplicity.  If  maternal  in- 
stinct is  to  be  a  bar  to  unbiased  observations,  surely  our  Eastern  States 
can  furnish  a  satisfactory  number  of  substitutes  in  maiden  aunts, 
who  may  invade  the  nursery  with  the  consciousness  of  their  superior 
qualifications. 

The  best  record  of  an  individual  child  made  in  this  country  has 
been  by  Miss  MilUcent  Shinn,  of  3an  Francisco.     Extracts  from  h^r 
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notes  upon  the  growth  of  her  niece^s  mind,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  California,  are  serving  as  text-books  in 
the  normal  schools  of  Illinois  and  California.  To  one  who  begins  a 
record  of  baby-life  from  the  standpoint  of  a  novice  as  regards  psy- 
chological literature,  Miss  Shinn's  books  ("  Notes  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  a  Child"  *)  will  be  found  full  of  suggestive  experiments. 
Her  own  lack  of  professional  training  for  the  task  makes  her  method 
intelligible  and  her  generalizations  readable  to  the  average  mother. 
Miss  Shinn's  surprise  at  the  recognition  her  work  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  experts  best  expresses  the  simplicity  of  her  motives  and  the 
value  which  a  systematic,  trustworthy  record  of  child-development 
possesses  for  modem  psychology.     She  wrote : 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  doing  anything  of  a  serious  value  myself.  I  was  absorbed 
in  the  baby  and  took  notes  for  my  own  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  was  much 
astonished  when  I  learned  that  no  set  of  notes  as  copious  and  complete  was 
known  of  in  this  country. " 

Beyond  a  thorough  reading  of  the  two  volumes  of  Preyer*s  "  Mind 
of  the  Child, ""  Miss  Shinn  began  her  work  without  other  special  prep- 
aration than  a  warm  affection  and  deep  interest  in  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  her  study.  To  turn  the  pages  of  her  note-books  will  be  a 
revelation  to  many  a  mother  whose  nursery  has  bloomed  with  numer- 
ous specimens  of  budding  humanity  without  her  suspecting  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  thousand  cunning  and  seemingly  capricious  ways  of 
babyhood. 

There  are  three  methods  of  pursuing  child-study  which  may  be 
taken  up  with  more  or  less  beneficial  results  by  one  not  specially 
prepared  by  previous  training.  The  first,  which  should  be  classed 
as  an  anthropological  study  of  childhood,  would  follow  such  a  line 
of  investigation  as  Gal  ton  has  indicated  in  the  "  Life  History  Al- 
bum. "  •  It  is  presumed  that  the  album  will  be  started  for  each  child 
at  birth,  and  that  until  the  close  of  school  life  the  parents  will  regis- 
ter systematically  the  observations  called  for:  by  that  time  the  owner 
will  probably  find  his  life  history  of  such  interest  and  value  that  he 
will  continue  the  record  himself.  A  brief  summary  of  the  headings 
given  under  the  general  directions  for  using  the  book  will  outline 
the  character  of  the  study.      Genealogical  record, — ^A  carefully  pre- 
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pared  family  medical  history  should  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
life  story  of  the  individual,  since  most  diseases  are  hereditary,  some 
markedly  so.  A  record  of  predispositions,  it  is  claimed,  makes  it 
possible  to  guard  against  some  illnesses  and  successfully  treat  others. 
Description  of  the  child  at  birth  calls  for  its  weight,  length,  girth 
at  the  nipples,  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  etc.  A  similar  anthropometric 
description  is  to  be  given  at  the  close  of  every  five  years,  adding 
to  the  list,  after  infancy,  the  strength  of  pull,  and  acuteness  of  hear- 
ing and  vision;  and,  to  secure  a  general  standard  of  measurement 
of  these  latter,  definite  experiments  are  given.  The  importance  of 
frequent  observations  on  height  and  weight,  it  is  stated,  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  for  the  period  of  rapid  growth  is  the 
period  likewise  of  greatest  danger  to  health,  and  it  should  be  noted 
carefully  in  order  that  undue  exposure  or  fatigue  may  be  avoided. 
Weight  has  even  greater  significance  as  a  health  factor.  A  suddenly 
arrested  increase  of  weight  or  a  gradual  loss  often  occurs  before  any 
other  symptoms  of  disease  can  be  detected,  and  may  be  the  first  to 
signal  an  alarm.  Charts  for  mapping  out  the  proportional  gain  in 
weight  and  height  for  every  five  years  are  given.  Under  the  term 
Life  history  some  eight  or  nine  points  are  proposed  for  record — such 
as  occupation,  recreation,  sleep,  food,  residence,  etc.  The  Medical 
history^  it  is  suggested,  should  be  filled  in  by  the  family  physician, 
who  should  be  directed  to  note  such  important  points  in  his  dealing 
with  the  case  as  special  physical  signs  and  any  idiosyncrasy  in  the 
action  of  the  drugs  administered.  Two  pages  are  left  at  the  close  of 
each  successive  five  years  for  the  insertion  of  Photographs,  In  this 
age  of  the  household  camera  it  would  surely  be  possible  to  carry  out 
minutely  the  suggestions  as  to  pose  and  size  which  Galton  considers 
requisite  for  scientific  value. 

The  value  of  a  systematic  record  of  this  kind  will  be  increased  by 
its  continuity  as  a  family  habit ;  one  generation  adding  its  testimony 
to  another,  till  the  mass  of  evidence  may  prove  sufficient  to  assist  in 
tracking  out  the  laws  of  heredity  and  environment.  Sir  Francis 
Galton  says : 

"If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  birth-right,  I  can  conceive  of  none 
superior  to  the  right  of  a  child  to  be  informed,  at  first  by  proxy  through  his 
guardians,  and  afterward  personally,  of  the  life  history,  medical  and  other,  of 
his  ancestry.  The  child  comes  into  existence  without  any  voice  in  the  matter, 
and  the  smallest  amend  that  can  be  made  him  is  to  furnish  him  with  all  the 
guidance  possible,  including  the  complete  life  histories  of  his  progenitors." 

The  second  method  of  taking  up  the  study  is  to  focus  the  atten- 
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tion  upon  one  or  two  phases  of  development,  either  physical,  emo- 
tional, or  intellectual.  A  particular  subject  minutely  watched  can- 
not fail  to  yield  fruitful  results.  At  the  very  threshold  of  life,  the 
special  study  of  motor  ability  may  begin  by  noting  the  baby's  chang- 
ing and  growing  power  of  muscular  action.  It  will  be  with  eager 
interest  a  mother  will  watch  the  aimless  gropings  of  the  impulsive 
stage,  the  reflex  and  instinctive  responses  to  stimuli,  till  the  day  when 
the  first  intimations  are  given  of  self -directed  volitional  movements. 

The  gratification  in  a  work  of  this  character  is  purely  intellectual, 
and  one's  results  can  have  a  value  only  as  a  contribution  to  a  series 
of  similar  observations.  To  be  sure  that  the  material  collected  can  be 
utilized,  it  is  wise  to  accept  the  suggestion  put  forth  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Children,'  which  offers  to  place  its 
members  in  correspondence  with  expert  workers,  or  be  guided  by 
the  syllabi  which  President  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  has  recently 
issued  upon  the  topics  Anger,  Dolls,  Toys,  Crying  and  Laughing. 
Any  one  of  these  subjects  can  be  followed  up  with  the  minuteness 
suggested  in  his  plan  of  study  by  a  mother  who  conscientiously 
jots  down  the  daily  drama  of  nursery  life.  Unless  one  believes  that 
purely  altruistic  efforts  in  behalf  of  science  bring  their  own  reward, 
there  is  little  tempting  in  this  study.  The  factor  of  personal  gain 
must  be  eliminated.  Views  as  to  corporal  or  non-corporal  methods 
of  discipline  will  not  be  in  the  least  clarified,  nor  will  there  be  a  per- 
ceptible forward  stride  in  ability  to  judge  of  the  relative  merits  of 
educational  systems.  If  the  work  has  been  carried  on  conscientiously, 
the  observer  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  her 
quota  to  the  building  up  of  a  conception  of  childhood  based  on  actual 
knowledge  of  its  laws  of  progress.  The  perplexities  of  this  genera- 
tion may,  by  the  aid  of  the  clearer  light  secured,  be  solved  for  future 
parents. 

The  biographical  method,  which  can  be  suggested  as  a  third, 
requires  at  least  a  slight  acquaintance  with  recent  psychological  litera- 
ture, enough  knowledge  of  the  technical  nomenclature  of  metaphysics 
to  classify  the  facts  observed,  and  a  careful  reading  of  the  work 
already  published  in  this  line  by  Preyer,  Hall,  Shinn,  Tracy, 
Baldwin,  Compary^,  and  others.  Every  observed  fact  by  this  last 
method  may  become  a  subject  for  record  if  placed  in  its  time  order. 
It  will  materially  assist  the  task  of  compilation  if  the  record-book  is 

'  The  AflBOciation  can  be  addreesed  through  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Clark 
UniverBity,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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broad-leaved  enough  to  admit  of  a  wide  margin,  so  that  the  proper 
classification  as  well  as  the  time-data  of  the  fact  observed  can  be 
written  at  once.  Such  a  book  readily  admits  of  indexing,  or  one 
may  follow  up  a  specific  topic  chronologically  without  trouble.  The 
dangers  which  beset  those  unused  to  scientific  investigation  by  this 
last  method  are  so  many  that  it  must  be  held  accountable  for  the 
scanty  results  which  have  thus  far  accrued. 

As  long  ago  as  1881  the  American  Social  Science  Association, 
through  its  Committee  on  Education,  undertook  to  promulgate  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  child-study.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  their  sug- 
gestions were  received  promised  a  rich  harvest,  but,  apart  from  the 
inspiration  given  to  a  few  isolated  observers,  no  effectual  work  was 
accomplished.  Upon  the  supposition  that  college-bred  women,  espe- 
cially, would  find  a  congenial  task  in  wringing  an  intellectual  contri- 
bution out  of  the  midst  of  daily  duties,  a  series  of  suggestions  were 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  to 
serve  them  as  a  guide  in  note-taking.  The  points  indicated  on  the  first 
of  the  four  schedules  were  physiological,  and  were  intended  for  babies 
under  six  months.  Sight  was  subdivided  into  Staring,  Fixation, 
or  Noticing,  Perception  of  Approach,  and  Coordination  of  Eyes. 
Grasping  was  divided  into  the  topics  Reflex,  Carrying  to  Mouth, 
Semi-Qrasping  and  Grasping  with  Desire,  Thumb-Position,  etc.  The 
second  schedule,  still  physiological  in  its  nature,  followed  the  motions 
of  the  baby  from  its  first  efforts  to  hold  up  its  head,  on  through  the 
various  stages  of  Sitting,  Boiling,  Creeping,  Standing,  and  Bunning. 
Notes  on  Fear,  Anger,  Affection,  and  Compassion  were  suggested  as 
possible  clues  by  which  to  follow  up  the  emotional  nature,  while 
Will,  Attention,  Memory,  Imagination,  and  Language  were  proposed 
as  topics  for  noting  the  intellectual  development.  The  temptation 
to  follow  temporarily  first  one  topic  and  then  another,  to  the  lack  of 
thorough  mastery  of  any,  proved  seductive  even  to  those  whose 
training  had  prepared  them  to  grasp  the  significance  di  scientific 
methods.  Two  years'  experience  with  the  working  of  schedules  of 
this  character  led  those  in  charge  to  emphasize,  in  their  recent  circular 
addressed  to  college  mothers,  the  fact  that  the  biographical  method 
was  more  particularly  adapted  to  children  under  three,  as  the  ele- 
mental racial  characteristics  of  babyhood  are  more  easily  followed  in 
their  development  than  the  more  complex  and  subtle  expressions  of 
individuality  shown  when  the  child  has  mastered  speech.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  cloud  of  mystery  still  veils  the  impulses  to  emo- 
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tional  and  moral  expression  in  childhood,  it  is  well  not  to  speak  dis- 
couragingly  of  random  wanderings  with  note-book  and  pencil  into  any 
pathway ;  for  by  chance  one  might  stumble  npon  some  correlation  of 
facts  that  would  never  have  been  laid  down  for  investigation  in  a 
cut-and-dried  programme  of  inquiry. 

The  possible  stimulus  to  be  gained  by  the  association  of  workers 
into  classes  or  sections  for  the  study  of  child-life  is  counteracted  by 
the  equal  danger  that,  unless  in  competent  directive  hands,  the  inter- 
ested mother  will  find  the  contributions  offered  so  alluring  in  their 
appeal  to  her  personal  reminiscences  that  the  "  study"  hour  will  degen- 
erate into  an  *'  experience  meeting"  of  more  or  less  hap-hazard  a  char- 
acter. It  is  a  severe  strain  upon  maternal  instinct  to  repress  a  com- 
parison of  the  individualJennie'sand  Johnnie's  remarkable  qualities. 

The  proper  guides  for  the  scientific  study  of  childhood  are  the 
guardians  of  the  spirit  of  research  and  investigation  in  all  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  our  colleges  and  universities.  Professor 
Chrisman  was  probably  unaware,  when  his  article  appeared  in  the 
February  (1894)  number  of  The  Forum,  pleading  for  recognition 
of  child-study  (Paidology)  in  our  colleges  as  an  important  branch  of 
the  family  of  "  ologies, "  that  the  University  of  California  had  taken 
an  initial  step  in  this  direction  by  assuming  the  general  charge  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  members  of  the  local  Association  of  Collegiate 
AlumnsB.  It  is  by  such  affiliations  that  positive  results  will  be 
gained.  The  investigators  will  have  before  them  the  incentive  to 
scholastic  efforts  in  the  consciousness  that  their  work  counts  as  a 
recognized  part  of  the  college  curriculum,  while  the  material  they 
may  gather  will  shed  its  light  upon  the  problems  of  the  laboratory 
and  lecture-room. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  colleges  which  reserve  their  privi- 
leges exclusively  for  women  should  be  the  first  to  introduce  the 
study  of  Paidology,  since  statistics  show  that  either  as  teachers  or 
mothers  two>thirds  of  all  their  graduates  assume  the  guidance  of 
young  intellects  as  their  life  responsibility. 

Under  the  broad  term  Sociology,  Domestic  Sanitation  has  crept 
into  the  class-room  of  the  Chicago  University,  so  there  is  hope  that 
this  recognition  of  special  training  for  special  functions  may  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  Psychology  to  lend  the  dignity  of  its  name  to  this 
inquiry  into  child-life. 

Annie  Howes  Barus. 
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On  January  16,  1883,  President  Arthur  approved  "an  act  to 
regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States, "  which  has 
become  popularly  known  as  the  "  civil  service  law, "  and  thus  gave 
to  the  ambitious  young  men  and  women  of  America  their  first  official 
intimation  of  the  opening  of  new  opportunities  in  the  public  service 
for  honorable  and  satisfactory  careers.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
law  the  civil  service,  particularly  at  Washington,  had  come  to  be 
considered  as  a  haven  for  decrepitude  and  incompetence,  as  a  means  of 
tiding  over  a  temporary  period  of  misfortune,  or  as  a  secure  and  not 
uncomfortable  retreat  in  which  to  wait  for  something  to  turn  up. 
Though  this  impression,  growing  out  of  the  traditions  of  the  spoils 
system,  was  always  unjust  to  the  many  competent  and  meritorious 
men  and  women  who  received  public  employment  in  those  days,  it 
was  supported  by  far  too  many  instances  of  the  appointment  and 
retention  of  persons  grossly  and  notoriously  unfit.  As  the  friendly 
patronage  of  persons  prominent  in  political  life  was  the  only  available 
door  to  the  public  service,  employment  in  it  was  naturally  monopo- 
lized to  a  very  large  extent  by  those  able  to  earn  such  friendship  by 
political  or  personal  service,  or  to  whom  a  recommendation  to  office 
was  accorded  as  the  reluctant  and  charitable  reward  of  persistent  im- 
portunity. The  same  infiuences  which  controlled  appointments  also 
largely  determined — though  with  honorable  exceptions — the  subse- 
quent retention  and  advancement  of  appointees;  and  consequently 
even  the  most  competent  frequently  found  political  influence — not 
rarely  secured  through  pecuniary  contributions — and  personal  neces- 
sity more  powerful  in  securing  promotion  than  diligence  and  capacity ; 
while  honest  merit  was  too  often  forced  to  most  humiliating  impor- 
tunity in  order  to  obtain  through  favor  what  should  have  been  the 
unsought  reward  of  ability  and  industry. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  the  civil  service  may  be 
considered,  and  from  either  such  a  system  as  has  been  described 
appears  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
is  that  of  the  taxpayer,  who  is  undoubtedly  interested  in  seeing  that 
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the  amount  expended  for  government  is  so  used  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  good  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Naturally  the  capable 
and  self-reliant  youth  of  the  country,  even  when  not  excluded  by 
lack  of  sufl&ciently  powerful  friends,  were  repelled  from  seeking 
entrance  to  the  public  service  when  to  do  so  was  to  subject  them- 
selves to  such  humiliating  and  revolting  conditions,  and  the  necessity 
of  accepting  public  employment  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  calamity, 
and  the  civil  service  as  the  last  resort  of  incompetence.  Thus  public 
money  was  wasted  in  the  support  of  useless  official  parasites,  or  paid 
to  "  heelers"  as  the  price  of  corrupting  the  government  and  politics  of 
those  they  were  supposed  to  serve.  The  other  standpoint,  from 
which  the  system  must  receive  equal  condemnation,  is  that  of  those 
who,  under  better  conditions,  might  have  found  in  the  government 
service  an  adequate  field  for  their  talents  and  industry.  To  this  elass 
the  evil  of  restricting  to  a  few — and  those  seldom  among  the  most 
worthy — the  right  to  enter  the  civil  service  meant  a  distinct  limita- 
tion of  opportunity.  The  United  States  government  employs 
204,039  persons,  or  about  one  in  every  one  hundred  and  ten 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  there  is  to  be 
equal  individual  opportunity  such  employment  must  not  be  monopo- 
lized by  a  favored  class. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  seek  to  determine  which  of  these  considera- 
tions had  greater  weight  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  civil  service  ^. 
law,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  radical  nature  of  the  change 
involved  in  legislation  which  provided,  among  other  things: 

''That  no  recommendation  of  any  person  who  shall  apply  for  office  .  .  . 
which  may  he  given  by  any  Senator  or  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
except  as  to  the  character  or  residence  of  the  applicant,  shall  be  received  or  con- 
sidered by  any  person  concerned  in  making  any  examination  or  appointment." 

In  order  to  further  carry  out  the  principle  that  the  claims  of  every 
applicant  should  be  treated  as  "  meritorious  and  strong  in  proportion, 
not  to  the  influence  behind  him,  but  to  the  good  character  and  capac- 
ity he  tenders  in  his  own  person, "  it  was  immediately  provided  that 
no  discrimination  should  be  made  by  the  appointing  power  on  account 
of  politics  or  religion,  and  that  positions  should  be  filled  from  among 
the  four  (since  reduced  to  three)  highest  in  standing  on  competitive 
examination.  The  departure  from  established  precedent  indicated  in 
these  provisions  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  were 
skeptical  regarding  the  sincerity  of  the  reform ;  nor  that  its  actual 
beneficiaries — ^the  young  men  and  women  to  whom  it  opened  a  new 
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vocation — were  slow  in  realizing  its  advantages.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  although  13,924  places  were  immediately  classified, 
and  could  be  filled  only  by  persons  passing  the  examinations  held  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  but  9,889,  or  71  per  cent,  were 
examined  during  the  first  two  years  after  the  law  took  effect,  while 
during  the  single  year  ending  on  June  30, 1894,  37,379  persons  were 
examined,  or  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  places  subject 
to  the  law. 

The  law  was  first  applied  to  places  in  the  departments  at  Wash- 
ington paying  from  $900  to  $1,800  per  annum;  places  in  the  cus- 
toms service  having  a  compensation  of  $900  per  annum  or  over,  at 
ports  where  fifty  or  more  persons  were  employed ;  and  places  in  the 
twenty-three  post-offices  employing  not  less  than  fifty  persons,  paying 
not.more  than  $1,800  per  annum,  with  a  minimum  of  about  $600, 
but  excluding  laborers.  On  June  28,  1888,  President  Cleveland 
extended  the  rules  so  as  to  include  nearly  all  officers  and  employees 
in  the  executive  departments  at  Washington,  except  those  whose 
appointment  is  required  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  those 
employed  merely  as  messengers,  watchmen,  workmen,  and  laborers. 
The  railway  mail  service  was  classifi^  on  December  31,  1888,  adding 
5,320  places  to  those  open  to  competition.  Other  additions  brought 
the  total  number  subject  to  the  law  at  the  close  of  President  Cleve- 
land's first  administration  up  to  27,330.  On  January  5,  1893,  Presi- 
dent Harrison  directed  extensions  which  embraced  all  free-delivery 
post-offices  not  formerly  included,  with  7,610  places;  and  the  Weather 
Bureau,  with  314. 

Under  the  present  administration  2,939  employees  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Bureau;  1,527  employees  at  custom-houses;  868  mes- 
sengers and  watchmen;  2,267  superintendents  and  custodians  of 
money  at  post-offices;  and  many  smaller  groups  of  employees, — mak- 
ing a  total  of  8,184, — had  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  prior  to  May  24,  1895.  On  the  latter 
date  what  is  probably  the  most  important  extension  of  the  law  which 
has  yet  been  made  was  announced.  As  its  result  all  positions  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its  nearly  2,000  employees,  are  now 
subject  to  examination  under  the  civil  service  rules,  except  those  of 
the  Secretary  and  Assistant-Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  a  private 
secretary  to  each ;  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  his  private 
secretary ;  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department,  and  his  private  secre- 
tary ;  and  laborers  and  charwomen.     In  order  to  appreciate  the  im- 
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portance  of  this  change  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  scientific 
and  technical  character  of  the  work  performed  in  this  department. 
Among  the  positions  in  which  vacancies  will  hereafter  be  filled  by 
promotion  from  the  corps  of  expert  subordinates,  or  rarely,  when 
necessary,  by  special  competitive  examination,  are  those  of  statis- 
tician, botanist,  entomologist,  ornithologist,  pomologist,  vegetable 
pathologist,  and  chemist.  The  incumbents  of  these  positions  are 
naturally  brought  into  relation  with  the  best  work  of  scientists  in 
their  special  fields  throughout  the  world;  they  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity and  money  for  research ;  and  one  who  would  as  soon  be  remem- 
bered for  adding  to  the  world's  store  of  knowledge  as  for  acquiring 
private  property  might  well  consider  such  a  position  the  reasonable 
goal  of  his  ambition. 

The  great  value  of  this  change  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  opens  to  the 
deserving  the  higher  places  which,  in  many  instances,  even  since  the 
adoption  of  the  merit  system,  seem  to  have  been  reserved  for  the 
friends  of  those  in  power.  It  is  understood  that  similar  extensions 
are  to  be  made  in  the  other  executive  departments ;  and  when  this  is 
accomplished,  a  young  man  entering  at  the  lowest  round, — say  as  a 
messenger  at  $600  per  annum, — if  he  have  ability,  industry,  persever- 
ance, and  patience,  may  aspire  to  any  position  short  of  those  which 
must  always  be  filled  by  persons  in  political  sympathy  with  the  admin- 
istration, whose  incumbents  in  fact  constitute  the  administration. 

The  point  now  reached  is  that  at  which  entrance  to  the  public 
service  in  the  lower  grades  is  open  to  all  having  the  necessary  quali- 
fications upon  equal  terms.  The  total  number  of  places  which  could 
be  filled  only  by  competitive  examination  on  February  21,  1895, 
was  46,706;  by  non-competitive  examination,  which  is  allowed 
under  the  law  in  rare  cases,  165 ;  and  the  number  of  excepted  places 
in  the  classified  service,  2,081,  consisting  of  confidential  clerks, 
private  secretaries,  cashiers,  etc.,  for  whose  conduct  the  appointing 
officer  is  personally  or  pecuniarily  responsible.  The  number  of 
excepted  places  has  since  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  extension  of 
classification  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  previously  referred  to. 

Since  the  civil  service  law  took  effect,  4,943  persons,  of  whom 
1,322  were  women,  have  been  appointed  under  its  rules  to  positions 
in  the  departmental  service,  5,497  in  the  railway  mail  service,  317 
in  the  Indian  service,  3,092  in  the  customs  service,  24,362  in  the 
postal  service,  making  a  total  of  38,211  appointments.  Of  those 
who  have  entered  the  departmental  service  about  20  per  cent  have 
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resigned,  about  8  per  cent  have  been  removed,  and  20  per  cent  have 
died,  leaving  on  June  30,  1894,  3,457  persons,  including  1,003 
women,  appointed  under  civil  service  rules.  This  constitutes  about 
29  per  cent  of  the  entire  classified  force  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, and  the  percentage  is  larger  in  the  other  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment service. 

Chances  of  appointment  vary  according  to  the  branch  of  the 
service  to  which  entrance  is  sought  and  the  legal  residence  of  the 
applicant,  and  are  greatly  increased  for  those  who  have  some  special 
qualification,  such  as  stenography.  Of  those  passing  examinations 
for  the  departmental  service  since  January  16,  1883,  22.6  per  cent 
have  received  appointments;  for  the  railway  mail  service,  34.6  per 
cent;  Indian  service,  47.4  percent;  customs  service,  21.3,  and  postal 
service,  38.7  per  cent.  A  trifle  more  than  38  per  cent  of  those  tak- 
ing the  examinations  fail  to  pass.  The  law  requiring  appointments 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  and  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  according  to  population  may,  at  times,  constitute  a  bar 
to  the  appointment  of  persons  residing  in  States  which  have  tem- 
porarily exceeded  their  quota.  It  usually  does  not  apply  to  special 
examinations,  and  the  records  show  that  every  State  and  Territory 
except  Arizona,  Idaho,  Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Bhode  Island,  and  Wyoming  received  one  or  more  appointments 
during  the  year  ending  on  June  30,  1894.  Practically,  any  one 
willing  to  make  a  special  effort  to  acquire  adequate  qualifications 
for  government  service  in  any  branch  need  not  despair  of  finally 
securing  appointment.  Probably  the  effort  required  at  the  present 
time  is  less  than  it  will  be  a  few  years  hence,  when  the  extension  of 
the  civil  service  rules  to  higher  positions  has  increased  the  oppor- 
tunities of  those  who  enter  it,  and  so  intensified  the  competition. 

Among  the  appointments  by  competitive  examination  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  with  June,  1894,  were  30  clerks  at  salaries 
from  $660  to  $900  per  annum ;  17  copyists,  from  $600  to  $900 ;  28 
typewriters,  $600  to  $1,000;  3  stenographers,  and  29  stenographers 
and  typewriters,  $720  to  $1,400;  34  special  pension  examiners,  $900 
to  $1,300;  21  fourth  assistant  examiners  of  patents  at  $1,200;  4 
assistant  observers  for  the  Weather  Bureau  at  $720 ;  2  superinten- 
dents of  stations  for  the  Fish  Commission  at  $1,500;  and  in  the 
Agricultural  Department,  an  assistant  vegetable  pathologist  at 
$1,000;  botanical  editor,  $1,500;  horticultural  and  entomological 
editor,  $1,400;  indexer  and  scientific  expert  in  soils  and  fertilizers, 
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$1,600;  and  librarian,  $1,800.  No  examinations  have  as  yet  been 
held  for  messengers,  assistant  messengers,  or  watchmen,  and  conse- 
quently none  has  been  appointed  under  the  rules.  These  will  soon 
be  held,  and  will  materially  increase  the  number  of  appointments  in 
the  lower  grades. 

The  rapidity  of  promotion  varies  greatly  in  the  diiferent  execu- 
tive departments,  and  also  in  other  branches  of  the  service.  Clerks 
and  copyists  are  appointed  in  the  departmental  service  at  salaries 
varying  from  $600  to  $900  per  annum.  Promotion  to  the  maximum 
should  be  rapid  where  the  original  appointment  is  at  less  than  $900. 
The  grades  above  this  are  $1,000,  $1,200,  $1,400,  $1,600  and 
$1,800,  and  in  some  departments  $2,000.  Still  higher  are  the 
positions  of  chiefs  of  division,  which  pay  from  $2,000  to  $3,500 
according  to  their  importance.  There  are  numerous  examples  of 
clerks  who  have  entered  the  departments  since  the  civil  service  law 
went  into  effect  and  are  now  receiving  $1,800  and  $2,000  per  annum. 
They  are  generally  young  men,  and  their  advancement  has  been  usually 
secured  through  merit  alone.  Special  examinations  are  held  to  fill 
positions  in  the  examining  corps  of  the  Patent  Office.  Original 
entrance  is  invariably  at  $1,200  per  annum,  and  examinations  for 
promotion  to  the  higher  grades  are  held  at  regular  intervals.  Out 
of  a  total  of  34  principal  examiners  receiving  $2,600  per  annum, 
more  than  two-thirds  originally  entered  the  service  under  the  civil 
service  rules  in  the  lowest  grade.  The  proportion  among  first, 
second,  and  third  assistant  examiners,  whose  salaries  are  $1,800, 
$1,600,  and  $1,400  respectively,  is  still  higher. 

The  present  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State  was  appointed 
to  a  clerkship  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  $1,200  per  annum  on 
February  11,  1884,  and  promoted  in  due  course  to  $1,800;  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  Department,  and  made  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  April  17,  1893,  and  appointed  Chief  Clerk  one  year  later. 
Another  clerk  who  entered  the  service  at  $1,200  per  annum  during 
July,  1886,  was  promoted  to  $1,400  in  1887,  to  $1,800  in  1889,  and 
made  Chief  of  the  Consular  Bureau  on  March  28,  1893.  Perhaps  no 
better  example  of  the  opportunities  afforded  young  men  in  the  Civil 
Service  could  be  found  than  that  of  an  employee  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  who  in  1889  was  employed  in  a  railroad  office  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  at  a  salary  of  $36  per  month.  In  common  with 
most  of  his  neighbors  he  believed  the  civil  service  law  to  be  a  hum- 
bug, and,  as  he  was  a  Democrat,  thought  he  had  no  chance  of  appoint- 
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ment  under  the  then  existdng  Republican  administration.  However, 
he  finally  determined  to  take  the  copyist  examination  at  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  as  an  experiment.  He  passed,  and  two  months  later  received 
an  appointment  as  messenger  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  $840  per  annum.  He  has  been  successively  promoted 
through  the  $1,000,  $1,200,  $1,600  grades  to  $1,800,  which  is  his 
present  compensation.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
persons  in  Wilson  County,  North  Carolina,  this  man's  home,  earn  as 
large  an  income  as  he  does. 

The  opportunities  for  women  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  those  for 
men,  yet  quite  a  number  who  have  entered  the  service  at  from  $600 
to  $1,000,  under  civil  service  rules,  are  now  receiving  $1,200  and 
$1,400  per  annum.  They  are  appointed  generally  as  copyists,  type- 
writers, or  stenographers,  and  have  usually  found  promotion  within 
the  lower  grades  sufficiently  rapid.  There  has  been  an  unfortunate 
prejudice  against  promoting  them  to  the  highest  salaries,  but  this  is 
believed  to  be  fast  dying  out,  as  the  appointment  of  a  more  efficient 
and  meritorious  class  of  women  demonstrates  their  ability  and  fitness. 

The  educational  advantages  that  Washington  oflEers  are  not  to  be 
left  out  in  any  consideration  of  the  opportunities  in  the  civil  service. 
Even  under  the  spoils  system,  positions  were  sought  and  some  times 
obtained  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood  while  prosecuting  professional  or  scientific  studies  at  the 
Capital.  The  Law  and  Medical  Departments  of  Columbia,  George- 
town, National,  and  Howard  Universities  have  had  their  courses  and 
hours  for  instruction  especially  arranged  so  as  to  accommodate 
students  employed  during  the  day  in  the  executive  departments. 
The  Corcoran  Scientific  School,  of  Columbia  University,  which  oflEers 
courses  to  graduate  as  well  as  to  under-graduate  students,  was  started 
especially  in  order  to  supply  the  same  demand.  Several  hundred 
young  men  and  women  graduate  annually  from  these  schools,  and  ex- 
department  clerks  successfully  practising  their  professions  in  every 
State  and  Territory  testify  to  the  quality  of  instruction  furnished. 
Unfortunately  these  advantages  have  seemed  to  be  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  enter  the  government  service  merely  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  intending  to  seek  more  attractive  fields  of  life- 
work.  While  this  may  be  of  personal  advantage  to  those  who  are 
thus  able  to  use  the  government  service  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some- 
thing— to  them — more  desirable,  it  manifestly  results  in  a  shifting 
force  of  temporary  employees  whose  consequent  lack  of  interest  in 
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their  work  is  inevitably  detrimental  to  the  service.  The  best  results, 
not  only  for  the  taxpayers,  but  for  those  who  enter  the  service,  will, 
however,  be  secured  when  sufficient  inducements  are  oflEered  to  retain 
the  services  of  competent  and  faithful  employees,  and  the  civil  service 
of  the  government  is  thus  made  a  profession  in  which  men  and  women 
of  intelligence  will  be  willing  to  spend  their  lives.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished  there  will  spring  up  throughout  the  country  civil 
service  schools,  such  as  those  in  European  countries;  and  the  Uni- 
versities at  Washington  will  naturally  turn  their  attention  more  and 
more  to  furnishing  instruction  to  the  employees  of  the  lower  grades 
in  the  executive  departments  who  seek  to  qualify  themselves  for 
higher  positions  and  better  work. 

This  involves  a  revision  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  different  classes 
of  employees,  so  as  to  offer  inducements  sufficient  to  retain  the  services 
of  the  most  capable,  who,  under  existing  conditions,  notably  since  the 
civil  service  requirements  introduced  a  more  efficient  class  of  em- 
ployees, are  constantly  resigning  to  accept  better-paid  positions  in 
private  business.  It  is  one  of  the  baneful  legacies  of  the  spoils 
system  that  the  Federal  Government  pays  too  much  to  employees 
whose  duties  are  merely  mechanical,  and  too  little  to  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  exercise  wise  discretion  in  important  affairs.  For 
example,  the  minimum  salary  paid  to  messengers  is  about  the  same 
as  that  paid  to  clerks,  and  the  maximum  not  very  much.  This 
undoubtedly  originated  in  the  fact  that  places  under  the  spoils  sys- 
tem were  frequently  needed  for  "  heelers"  who  could  not  perform  the 
simplest  clerical  work,  yet  whose  local  political  importance  demanded 
higher  pay  than  any  services  which  they  could  perform  were  worth .  It 
was  also  necessary  to  pay  a  higher  price  to  induce  men  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice when  the  tenure  was  uncertain  than  it  should  be  under  a  reason- 
able guarantee  of  permanence  as  the  reward  of  fidelity  and  capacity. 

Comparisons  between  the  quality  of  service  required  from  em- 
ployees of  railroad  and  other  corporations  and  from  those  in  the  govern- 
ment offices  afford  ample  evidence  that  $400,  $500,  and  $600  per  an- 
num, secure  tenure,  and  rapid  promotion  when  deserved,  would  ensure 
as  good  service  as  that  obtained  at  present  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
would  considerably  improve  that  of  the  higher.  Coupled  with  this 
revision  should  be  provisions  reserving  the  higher  places  for  those 
who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  in  humbler  capacities  and  guar- 
anteeing permanence  of  employment  to  those  who  deserve  it.  This 
would  require  a  system  of  transfers  between  the  different  branch6i|f^; 
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service  when  circumstances  reduce  the  work  of  one,  and  probably  a 
transfer  of  the  power  of  removal  from  those  now  exercising  it  to 
properly  constituted  boards.  These  changes,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  the  salaries,  would  do  very  little  more  than  systematize  the 
methods  which  now  exist.  The  attention  now  attracted  by  occa- 
sional violations  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  civil  service  reform 
is  itself  evidence  of  the  hold  which  the  reform  has  obtained  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  an  ample  guarantee  of  security  to  every  capable  and 
industrious  young  man  or  woman  who  enters  the  public  service  at 
the  present  time. 

The  requirements  of  success  for  those  who  seek  it  in  the  civil 
service,  as  in  other  professions,  are  hard  to  define,  and  their  absence 
is  frequently  more  readily  apparent  than  their  presence.  They 
include  capacity  for  hard  work,  ability  to  become  interested  in  mat- 
ters seemingly  insignificant  and  monotonous,  and  breadth  of  view 
sufficient  to  grasp  the  larger  relations  of  routine  work,  accompanied 
by  an  attentiveness  to  details  that  will  ensure  accuracy.  In  addition, 
there  must  be  perseverance  to  conquer  early  disappointments, 
patience  in  waiting  for  advancement,  self-reliance  and  esteem  to 
protect  against  the  occasional  insolence  of  accidental  greatness,  and 
industry  as  an  ever-present  ally. 

To  those  who  possess  these  characteristics  the  civil  service  now 
oflEers  an  opportunity  and  a  career.  It  has  no  great  rewards,  but  they 
are  yearly  becoming  greater,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sure  not  to 
furnish  any  severe  disappointments.  Its  pecuniary  emoluments  are 
small,  but  they  are  regular,  and  those  who  enjoy  them  suffer  little 
from  the  stress  of  competition  and  do  not  fear  destruction  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  In  place  of  fame  it  offers  to  those  who  are 
careful  to  give  a  little  more  than  they  receive,  the  satisfying  con- 
sciousness of  having  served  humanity. 

H.  T.  Newcomb. 
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THE  PEESENT  ASPECT   OF  THE   SILVER  QUESTION. 

The  present  situation  of  the  silver  question  in  the  United  States 
is  such  as  should  encourage  those  who  are  known  as  "  sound -money " 
men  as  distinguished  from  the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
by  this  Government  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  to  one  of 
gold.  Upon  looking  over  the  whole  field  it  is  apparent  that  there  are 
no  more  advocates  of  the  free-silver  policy  than  there  were  a  year 
ago ;  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  that  policy  are  far  more  out- 
spoken now  than  then ;  and  that  men  who  seek  the  favor  of  the  pub- 
lic in  many  of  the  regions  where  free  silver  has  been  strong  are  find- 
ing courage  to  take  the  other  side, — ^thus  indicating  in  which  direction 
the  popular  straws,  which  they  see,  are  beginning  to  be  blown. 

A  still  better  sign  is  the  greater  intelligence  found  in  those  re- 
gions where  men  have  been  in  favor  of  sound  money  rather  by  asso- 
ciation and  instinct  than  because  they  were  convinced  of  its  truth 
through  processes  of  reasoning.  Where  there  was  one  man  able  and 
ready  to  give  reasons  for  this  faith  there  are  now  ten.  Probably 
there  were  few  men  in  New  York  or  in  the  entire  East  who  did  not 
agree  with  Senator  Sherman  in  1890  that  the  Act  of  Congress  of  that 
year,  which  bore  his  name,  was  safe  legislation :  the  Senator  himself 
went  even  further  and  ventured  the  opinion  that  it  was  wise  and  bene- 
ficial. Many  men  were  then  to  be  found  in  New  York  who  said  that 
they  thought  it  would  bring  high  prices  in  the  stock  market, — possi- 
bly a  veritable  "  boom. "  One,  if  not  more,  of  the  sound -money  news- 
papers in  New  York  city  was  quite  strong  in  the  commendation  that 
it  bestowed  upon  that  Act, — surprisingly  and  unaccountably  so,  as  it 
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seemed  to  some  persons.  Now  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  see  that 
it  was  fraught  with  danger. 

The  fierce  onslaught  that  the  free-coinage  interests  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  1894  and  in  the  early  part  of  1896  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  the  better  condition  that  now  prevails,  for  it  stirred  men's 
minds  and  evolved  much  original  research  and  thought  upon  the  cur- 
rency question,  and  this  notably  in  the  regions  most  affected  by  the 
free-coinage  sentiment.  Even  that  much-read,  specious,  and  appar- 
ently dangerous  publication,  "Coin's  Financial  School,"  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  evident  set-back  that  the  doctrines  it  was  in- 
tended to  advance  have  received ;  for  it  contributed  more  than  many 
— if  not  all  other — things  to  the  excitement  of  thought  and  activity 
of  mind  that  have  resulted  in  simultaneous  publications  in  reply  to 
it, — publications  so  numerous  as  to  baffle  the  industry  of  the  student 
who  attempts  to  read  all  of  them.  Should  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1896  adopt  such  a  declaration  upon  this  subject  as  did 
the  Convention  of  1888 — a  declaration  which  excited  the  hopes  of  the 
free-coinage  advocates,  produced  the  menacing  bills  of  1890  resulting 
in  the  time-serving  and  cowardly  legislation  of  that  year,  which  was 
followed  by  the  suffering  and  ruin  from  which  our  people  are  only 
now  recovering — there  is  little  danger  that  the  party  would  receive 
the  popular  approval  it  did  in  1888. 

Of  course  this  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  public  mind 
has  been  prompted  by  rising  prices  and  by  returning  courage  in  the 
business  world;  investors  at  home  and  abroad  again  have  confidence 
in  our  securities,  which  grows  as  confidence  in  our  money  grows. 
Side  by  aide  and  step  by  step  the  two  go  on  together.  Let  the  latter, 
however,  but  halt  once  more,  and  the  former  will  turn  backward  and 
desert  us  more  completely  than  before.  No  one  should  omit  every 
fit  occasion  to  praise  the  course  the  Government  took  to  restore  faith 
last  January:  it  was  heroic  as  a  remedy;  but  our  sick  country 
needed  a  heroic  remedy,  and  the  physicians,  by  the  goodness  of  Prov- 
idence, were  at  hand  to  give  it.  One  gloomy  day  in  January  it 
seemed  to  be  only  a  matter  of  hours  when  there  would  come  an  utter 
breakdown  of  the  already  enfeebled  business  world,  with  conse- 
quences to  all  classes  of  our  people  and  to  all  parts  of  our  country 
dreadful  to  contemplate.  At  the  last  moment,  by  the  courage  of  a 
few  men  in  public  office  and  in  private  life,  this  danger  was  turned 
aside;  and  since,  by  the  wise  and  altogether  skilful  management  of 
those  who  made  that  January  contract,  and  who  then  took  upon  them- 
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selves  obligations  which  would  have  seemed  too  great  to  most  men, 
confidence  has  been  restored  almost  entirely,  and  our  business  inter- 
ests— our  whole  country — have  gained  health  and  strength  in  a 
degree  so  great  as  to  defy  measurement.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate, 
however,  the  comparative  influence  of  better  times  in  changing  sen- 
timent: it  is  more  tnie,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  and  compli- 
mentary to  the  intelligence  of  our  American  people,  to  attribute  this 
mainly  to  investigation,  study,  and  awakened  thought. 

Rarely  has  any  question  been  presented  to  a  country  more  com- 
pletely and  with  more  ability  than  has  the  question  of  silver  been 
presented  to  our  people.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  free-silver 
advocates  have  exhausted  every  argument  and  appealed  to  every  in- 
terest and  passion  to  induce  belief  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  of  the 
Interior,  and  of  Agriculture,  Congressman  Patterson  and  other  states- 
men, have  filled  the  country  with  convincing  arguments;  scholars, 
statisticians,  and  publicists  have  added  demonstration  and  proof ;  as- 
sociations of  citizens  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  places  have 
helped  to  make  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  our  finan- 
cial problems  accessible  to  every  one.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  York  city,  and  the  Sound  Currency  Committee  of  the  Reform 
Glab,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  active  agents  in  this 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  A  recent  report  of  the  Reform  Club  com- 
mittee shows  that  it  had  distributed  millions  of  documents,  and  that 
it  had  furnished  sound-currency  arguments  every  fortnight  to 
weekly  newspapers  through  plate  and  broadside  matter,  the  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  which  was  over  one  million  of  copies.  If  truth 
be  in  a  cause,  the  intelligence  of  our  people  is  such  that  they  will 
grasp  it  when  thus  presented.  To  doubt  this  is  to  despair  of  our 
Republic. 

But  over-confidence  is  unsafe.  There  are  many  indications  that 
should  warn  the  advocates  of  sound  money  that  it  will  not  do  to  assume 
that  the  free-silver  cause  is  dead.  We  have  seen  Democratic  political 
conventions  in  several  States  to  be  overwhelmingly  under  the  control 
of  free-silver  men.  Mr.  Hardin  and  Mr.  Blackburn  in  Kentucky  deem 
it  wise  to  defy  the  declaration  of  the  Democratic  Convention  of  that 
State, — an  indication  that  they  believe  there  is  a  sentiment  upon 
which  they  can  depend  in  thus  disregarding  the  wishes  of  the  Conven- 
tion. '  The  danger  from  all  this  is  not  so  much  that  it  will  accomplish 
anything  ultimately  for  the  free-silver  cause,  as  that  it  may  at  some 
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time  appear  so  formidable  as  again  to  alarm  the  world  about  the  future 
of  our  currency,  and  thus  bring  upon  us  again  the  business  troubles 
from  which  we  are  now  slowly  recovering.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  National  Convention  of  either  of  the  great  political  parties 
should  declare  for  unsound  money  next  year:  until  the  result  of  the 
election  were  known,  all  business  would  be  in  constant  peril, — the 
least  evil  to  be  expected  being  utter  stagnation  for  several  months. 
Thus  from  a  business  standpoint  it  is  wisdom  to  keep  up  the  educa- 
tional effort  until  the  Republican  and  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions of  1895  shall  have  been  held. 

Almost  all  the  sound -currency  effort  heretofore  has  been  neg- 
ative. Since  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890,  which  repeal 
was  itself  only  an  Act  of  negation,  little  effort  has  been  made,  and 
little  thought  has  been  given  to  any  phase  of  this  question  save  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposal  to  throw  open  our  mints  to  the  coinage  of 
legal-tender  silver  dollars  on  a  basis  which  would  assume  that  six- 
teen ounces  of  silver  were  worth  exactly  one  ounce  of  gold.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  our  people  delivered  from  the  perils  which  will 
ever  be  present  so  long  as  we  have  a  currency  issued  under  systems 
that  are  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  ol  sound  busiaess 
principles,  should  not  hold  this  negative  attitude  much  longer:  if 
they  do,  currency  evils  will  surely  return  to  our  harm ;  for  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  our  currency  is  not  based  upon  sound  business  prin- 
ciples, and  that  it  does  violate  the  laws  of  nature.  This  affirmative 
work  will  be  full  of  diflSculties,  for  those  who  have  been  united  in 
negation  will  surely  be  disunited  when  it  is  undertaken;  and  yet  it 
must  be  undertaken,  and  that  soon,  not  only  to  avert  dangers  that 
come  from  the  inherent  defects  of  present  systems,  but  also  to  fore- 
stall proposals  for  legislation  and  governmental  interference  that  will 
be  still  more  pernicious.  In  my  opinion,  safety  lies  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  and  that  is  to  sever  Government  from  currency  to  the 
utmost  extent  possible.  All  other  effort  will  be  but  adding  danger  to 
danger  and  worse  to  bad. 

Charles  S.  Fairchild. 
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The  entire  property  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  is  about  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  a  value  equally 
divided  between  funds  which  bear  interest,  and  buildings,  grounds, 
and  apparatus.  This  property  is  the  result  either  of  gift  or  of  an 
unearned  increment.  The  part  that  belongs  to  the  unearned  in- 
crement is  small,  for  American  colleges,  unlike  English  charities, 
have  kept  only  a  small  share  of  their  possessions  in  lands  and  build- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  producing  income.  Two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  is  a  very  small  amount  as  representing  the  entire  material 
possessions  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  sum  not  largely  in  excess  of  certain  private  fortunes.  It  is 
certainly  small  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  higher  education 
to  the  best  interests  of  American  life.  This  meagreness  of  material 
result  becomes  the  more  significant  when  it  is  known  that  fully  one- 
fourth  of  this  sura  belongs  to  only  four  universities.  The  result  is 
not  one  to  be  exulted  over;  but  it  is  rather  one  to  cause  us  to  turn 
toward  the  future  with  a  firm  resolve  to  atone  by  enlarged  benevo- 
lence for  the  poverty  or  the  penuriousness  of  the  past. 

Not  for  one  instant  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  cause  of  the  higher 
education  represents  the  best  object  for  the  bestowal  of  general  benevo- 
lence. Mr.  Courtney  Stanhope  Kenny,  in  his  remarkable  book  en- 
titled "Endowed  Charities"  (pp.  238-240),  suggests  six  rules  for 
benevolence : 

1.  **0f  two  ways  of  palliating  an  evil,  we  must  choose  the  more  powerful." 

2.  **  Relief  which  removes  the  causes  of  the  evil  is  better  than  that  which 
palliates  or  increases  it. " 

8.  **  If  we  must  choose  among  forms  of  relief  that  on^y  assuage  the  evil  with- 
out removing  its  cause,  those — if  of  equal  potency — are  to  be  preferred  which 
produce  least  new  evil.** 

4.  **The  graver  the  evil,  the  more  desirable  is  the  charity  that  relieves  it." 

5.  "An  inevitable  evil  is  more  deserving  of  relief  than  an  avoidable  one." 

6.  ^^  An  unexpected  evil  is  more  deserving  of  relief  than  one  that  could  be 
foreseen." 
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These  rules  are  wise,  but  it  is  to  be  said  at  ODce  that  they  are  largely 
of  a  negative  character;  they  are  rules  rather  than  principles.  It 
would  seem  that  a  principle  of  benevolence,  as  that  principle  may  be 
applied  to  endowment,  is  that  endowments  should  be  given  to  those 
philanthropic  works  the  demand  for  which  we  wish  to  increase.  Al- 
though this  principle  has  certain  evident  limitations  or  exceptions, 
yet  its  application  is  broad  and  generally  sound.  It  applies  to  the 
ordinary  stable  conditions  of  life.  One  does  not  wish  the  demand 
for  poor-houses  to  increase,  and  poor-houses  should  not  be  endowed ; 
one  does  not  wish  the  demand  for  institutions  and  agencies  for  re- 
lieving the  poor  to  increase,  and  no  one  of  these  institutions  and 
agencies  are  worthy  objects  for  endowment.  But  one  does  wish  the 
demand  for  education,  higher  and  lower,  and  the  demand  for  scien- 
tific research,  to  increase,  and  these  causes  are  worthy  objects  of 
endowment.  By  endowing  poor-houses  one  makes  paupers;  by  en- 
dowing colleges  one  makes  scholars :  each  endowment  creates  what  it 
is  ordained  to  create. 

It  is  to  be  said  that  the  famous  arguments  of  Turgot  and  of  Adam 
Smith  against  foundations  have  rather  gained  than  diminished  in 
force  as  the  arguments  are  applied  to  causes  other  than  the  higher 
education.  Turgot*8  argument  in  the  article  on  "  Foundations"  in 
the  "  Encyclopedic"  is  still  a  masterpiece.  He  states  that  the  intel- 
lectual difficulties  are  so  great,  and  the  social  problems  so  complex, 
which  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  founder  must  meet,  that  he  must  be 
the  boldest  man  who  would  be  willing  to  run  such  risks.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, too,  for  the  philanthropist  to  diagnose  the  disease  and  to  distin- 
guish its  essential  nature  beneath  superficial  appearances.  He  is  in 
peril  of  mistaking  effect  for  cause,  and  cause  for  effect.  Even  if  he  has 
reached  the  root  of  the  disease,  the  difficulty  of  discovering  a  remedy 
is  no  less  great.  Many  remedies  which  have  been  applied  have  in- 
creased the  evil ;  as,  for  instance,  the  erection  of  foundling  hospitals, 
which  has  tended  to  augment  the  evil  out  of  which  the  need  for  such 
hospitals  has  grown.  Furthermore,  if  a  proper  remedy  be  discovered 
for  an  evil  for  a  short  time,  it  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  apply 
this  remedy  through  the  long  time  in  which  a  foundation  is  supposed 
to  last.  The  difficulties,  therefore,  of  making  a  worthy  foundation 
are  so  great  that  Turgot  believes  that  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  lay 
foundations. 

This  argument  is  reinforced  by  Adam  Smith.  The  great  econo- 
mist asks : 
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"Have  these  public  endowments  contributed  in  general  to  promote  the  end 
of  their  institutions?  Have  they  contributed  to  encourage  the  diligence,  and  to 
improve  the  abilities  of  the  teachers?  Have  they  directed  the  course  of  educa- 
tion towards  objects  more  useful,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public,  than 
those  to  which  it  would  naturally  have  gone  of  its  own  accord?  ...  In  every 
profession  the  exertion  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  exercise  it  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  making  that  exertion.  .  .  .  The  en- 
dowments of  schools  and  colleges  have  necessarily  diminished  more  or  less  the 
necessity  of  application  in  the  teachers. "  * 

But  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  argument  of  Turgot  is  directed 
toward  the  limitation  of  certain  evils;  it  is  not  directed  toward 
the  augmentation  of  the  good.  It  is  evident  that  his  argument  does 
not  apply  to  educational  endowments  with  anything  like  the  force 
with  which  it  applies  to  charitable  endowments.  The  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  the  promotion  of  research,  the  offering  of  opportunities 
for  culture,  the  establishment  of  facilities  for  learning,  will  repre- 
sent the  worthiest  objects  so  long  as  humanity  has  a  being  at  all 
like  its  present  being.  The  evils  which  the  great  Frenchman 
alludes  to,  however  alarming  in  the  case  of  many  charities  of  Eng- 
land, do  not  appear  in  the  administrations  of  the  two  oldest  and 
most  illustrious  universities  of  England.  These  evils,  too,  have 
never  appeared  in  any  appreciable  degree  in  the  life  and  work  of 
American  colleges. 

In  reference  to  the  argument  of  Adam  Smith,  it  is  to  be  said,  and 
briefly,  that  endowment  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of 
the  higher  education.  The  revenue  derived  from  fees  is  far  from 
being  suflScient  to  support  the  college  or  the  university.  The  gen- 
eral evil  to  which  he  alludes  may  attend  the  establishment  of  certain 
foundations,  but  without  the  foundations  no  university  could  main- 
tain its  existence  for  a  year.  The  universities  of  England,  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Germany,  are  alike  in  not  being  able  to  support 
themselves  on  the  fees  received  from  their  students. 

The  proper  province  of  endowment  is  represented  in  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  interests  of  man  rather  than  in  his  physical  and  mate- 
rial interests.  Voluntary  benevolence  need  not  concern  itself  with 
evils  which  the  state  can  and  will  remedy.  Those  evils  which  are 
the  most  obvious  are  physical  and  material  evils.  Private  and  vol- 
untary benevolence  should  therefore  concern  itself  first  with  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  welfare  of  man.  The  individual  need  not  at- 
tempt to  do  that  which  the  community  as  a  legal  corporate  body  will 

« "The  Wealth  of  Nations/  Book  V.  Chap.  I,  Part  III,  Article  2d  "Of  the 
Expense  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  Youth.  ** 
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do.  It  is  also  to  be  said,  and  with  gratitude,  that  organized  society 
is  constantly  enlarging  its  field  of  beneficence;  it  is  constantly  taking 
up  work  and  works  which  were  formerly  done  through  single  persons. 
As  the  man  who  is  by  nature  a  pioneer  retires  into  the  forest  at  each 
advance  of  orderly  and  civilized  society,  so  the  pioneer  in  beneficence 
surrenders  fields  which  he  has  formerly  worked  to  the  organized  ben- 
eficence of  the  community.  The  kindergarten  schools  of  certain  cities 
have  been  established  and  maintained  for  years  by  private  beneficence. 
Their  usefulness  in  time  became  so  evident  that  they  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  public-school  system.  The  relief  of  the  poor 
was  formerly  a  matter  for  private  beneficence;  it  has  now  largely 
come  to  be  a  matter  of  public  and  legal  action.  The  physical  and 
material  evils  of  humanity  are  moi'e  evident  to  the  ordinary  observer 
than  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  needs,  and  these  more  evident 
needs  are  first  taken  up  by  the  community,  and  afterward  the  less 
apparent  ones, — the  spiritual  and  intellectual.  And  therefore,  until 
the  organized  community  is  able  to  perceive  these  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual needs,  and  to  fulfil  them,  they  present  the  most  promising 
field  for  voluntary  and  personal  beneficence. 

One  cannot  deny  that  the  histoi-y  of  endowments  other  than  edu- 
cational is  on  the  whole  a  rather  sad  one.  Such  history  hardly  be- 
longs to  the  United  States.  This  nation  is  altogether  too  young,  and 
has  been  too  poor,  to  have  made  much  history  of  this  character.  Yet 
when  one  turns  to  the  mother-country  he  finds  that  the  time  has  been 
long  enough  and  wealth  has  been  sufficient  to  allow  the  making  of  a 
history  of  endowed  charities.  This  history  furnishes  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  keen  and  profound  analysis  and  diagnosis.  For  the  evils 
of  the  community  have  not  been  understood.  Eemedies  have  not 
been  adjusted  to  the  evils.  Sums  too  large  have  been  donated  to  re- 
move small  evils,  and  the  result  has  been  an  increase  of  evils;  sums 
too  small  have  been  donated  to  remove  large  evils,  and  the  result  has 
been  unremunerative  expenditure.  Help  has  too  often  been  given 
in  such  a  way  as  to  take  away  the  power  of  self-help.  Endowments 
have  been  rendered  superfluous  through  change  of  conditions.  The 
law  of  proportions  has  not  been  observed.  Some  instances  of  these 
propositions  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Kenny  in  his  book  already  re- 
ferred to: 

'•Admiral  B.  M.  Kelly,  in  1807,  left  £90,000  to  found  a  school  for  sons  of 
officers  in  the  navy.  The  lads  were  to  have  a  first-class  education  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen.     But  the  head-master's  salary  was  only  to  amount  to  'the  value 
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of  one  hundred  buahels  of  wheat, '  which,  as  the  Charity  Commissioners  said, 
was  '  ludicrously  inadequate. '  Many  further  difficulties  arose  'from  the  min- 
uteness with  which  the  testator,  who  was  a  sailor,  and  evidently  knew  little 
about  schools, '  had  given  directions. " 

**  We  have  pointed  out  many  important  endowments  where  very  large  funds 
are  producing  at  present  little  or  even  no  result  Thus,  Thame  Grammar 
School  had  two  masters  and  one  boy ;  and  those  at  Sutton  Coldfield  (endowed 
with  £467  a  year),  Manceter  (£288  a  year),  and  Little  Walsingham  (£110 
a  year)  were  sometimes  without  any  boys  at  all,  whilst  the  evidence  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  included  such  testimony  as  the  following :  '  At  Bath 
an  income  of  £461  appears  to  hinder  rather  than  promote  the  education  of  the 
citizens,  and  does  nothing  for  the  neighborhood. '  *  The  fine  foundation  at  Mar- 
ket Bosworth,  now  £792  a  year,  is  reported  to  be  at  present  useless. '  Glouces- 
tershire and  Herefordshire  require  special  notice  for  the  generally  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  their  endowed  schools.  '  Gloucestershire  has  seventeen  f  oimdations 
for  secondary  education,  and  none  of  these  is  reported  to  be  at  all  efficient. ' 
*It  is  difficult  to  understand  that  Masham  school  serves  any  useful  purpose.' 
'A  school  of  this  kind  (Easingwold)  does  great  harm  to  the  commimity. ' 
'This  school  (Bridlington)  in  its  present  state  hinders  rather  than  promotes  the 
civilization  of  the  place. '  '  Much  of  the  vitality  of  Doncaster  school  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  possesses  none  cl  ihe  wealth  which  in  so  many  instances 
proves  to  be  an  encouragement  to  indolence. '  " 

**  Mr.  Cumin  tells  the  story  of  an  old  lady  who  gave  away  £20  worth  of 
flannel  every  Christmas.  The  Christmas  after  she  died  the  poor  people  came  to 
the  rector  and  complained,  '  If  we  had  known  she  was  going  to  die,  we  would 
have  saved  our  harvest  money  and  bought  flannel.  "^ 

**  An  instance  of  a  very  comprehensive  and  yet  very  futile  foundation  is 
afforded  by  that  of  Bir.  Henry  Smith,  who  in  1626  left  large  sums  for  four  ob- 
jects. Part  was  to  go  in  redeeming  captives  from  pirates;  but  since  1728 
no  captive  has  been  found  on  whom  it  could  be  spent.  Part,  now  producing 
£8,235  a  year,  was  to  go  in  doles,  and  is  distributed  with  the  usual  results  among 
209  districts,  in  one  of  which  it  is  given  to  one  household  out  of  every  two,  in 
another  to  two  households  out  of  every  three,  and  in  another — according  to  the 
vicar — 'a  charity  was  never  worse  applied,  its  effects  are  demoralizing. '  Part, 
again,  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Smith's  poor  relations,  and  is  still  distributed 
among  them  to  the  extent  of  £6,797  a  year,  with  the  result  of  making  it  the  in- 
terest of  some  hundreds  of  persons  not  to  work  and  get  on  in  life.  The  final  part 
was  to  be  devoted  to  buying  impropriations  for  preachers,  and  its  income  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  clergy,  though  the  resulting  benefit  is  found  to  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  disappointment  caused  to  the  unsuccessful  appli- 
cants, the  trouble  of  the  canvassing,  and  the  perilous  habit  which  it  too  often 
inspires  of  begging  with  colorable  tales  of  poverty." 

These  instances,  which,  though  numerous,  might  be  greatly  in- 
creased, are  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  the  downright,  sheer,  ab- 
solute foolishness  of  many  benevolent  men.  On  the  whole,  men's 
hearts  are  better  than  their  heads,  their  wills  than  their  intellects.  Men 
often  choose  the  highest  objects  known  to  them,  and  with  the  heartiest 
enthusiasm  adopt  schemes  of  benevolence  which  seem  to  them  the 
wisest.     But  their  knowledge  is  narrow,  and  their  schemes  for  execut- 
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ing  their  benevolent  intentions  are  not  wise.  The  number  of  men  and 
women  who  every  day  are  devoting  their  fortunes,  time,  and  labor  to 
benevolence  is  constantly  increasing.  One  cannot  witness  these 
abounding  examples  of  sacrifice  without  feelings  of  the  deepest 
gratitude.  But  one  is  too  often  saddened  and  chagrined  on  knowing 
that  these  benevolences,  so  generously  conceived,  are  not  the  product 
of  a  comprehensive  and  reflective  wisdom.  Too  often  they  represent 
wasted  labor  and  fruitless  self-sacrifice. 
^  Such  a  condition,  however,  does  not  usually  belong  to  endow- 
ments given  to  the  higher  education;  for  the  cause  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation is  so  comprehensive,  and  its  interests  so  diverse,  that  it  is  only 
with  extreme  and  most  complete  fooli^ness  that  one  can  make  a 
mistake  in  giving  to  the  college  or  university.  For  the  university 
is  designed  to  make  the  best  man;  and  it  commands  the  services 
of  the  best  men,  as  teachers  of  youth,  as  trustees  of  funds,  and  as 
administrators  of  serious  undertakings.  No  corporations  in  the  United 
States  are  able  to  command  so  great  talent  as  the  college  corporations. 
One  reason  of  this  present  condition  is  found  in  the  exalted  purposes 
which  the  college  is  ordained  to  secure.  A  further  reason  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  financial  trusts  reposed  in  these  administrators  are  large. 
The  great  number  of  small  endowments  made  in  the  cause  of  charity 
in  England  has  in  many  cases  resulted  in  waste,  because  the  smallnes& 
of  these  sums  could  not  command  men  of  ability  in  their  manage- 
ment. But  the  American  college  holding  large  sums  of  money 
has  been  able  to  secure  the  wisest  legal  talent  and  the  most  worthy 
moral  ability.  It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  college 
stands  for  certain  lasting  needs  of  humanity.  One  can  hardly 
conceive  of  changes  occurring  in  the  race  so  great  as  to  render  the 
need  of  a  trained  judgment  and  the  usefulness  of  stores  of  know- 
ledge superfluous.  The  changes  in  the  condition  of  humanity 
have  rendered  many  trusts  absolutely  worthless.  Such  changes 
cannot,  in  any  degree  of  probability,  occur  in  those  conditions 
which  education  represents,  as  to  render  funds  given  to  that  cause 
worthless. 

Furthermore,  the  higher  education  represents  conditions  which 
are  the  least  obtrusive.  The  physical  suffering  of  man  appeals  to 
every  one ;  his  intellectual  wants  do  not.  Those  persons,  therefore, 
to  whom  these  wants  do  appeal  as  worthy  should  be  especially  solici- 
tous to  fill  them.  The  college  and  the  university  also  appeal  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  individual  through  the  fact  that  it  is  a  question 
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how  far  the  community  should  tax  itself  for  the  promotion  of  the 
higher  intellectual  welfare.  But  there  is  no  question  that  the  higher 
intellectual  interests  of  men  are  vitally  related  to  all  the  interests  of 
humanity.  It  is  therefore  of  supreme  importance  that  these  interests 
be  conserved,  and  they  therefore  present  themselves  to  one  who  has 
the  welfare  of  the  race  at  heart  with  peculiar  persuasiveness.  It  is, 
moreover,  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  college  represents  the  most 
comprehensive  interest  of  humanity.  This  consideration  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  revision  of  English  charities  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  cause  of  education  was  judged  to  be 
the  best  cause  to  receive  endowments  which  had  been  created  for 
purposes  and  objects  now  no  longer  possible  of  fulfilment.  It  was 
agreed  that  endowments  which  had  been  established  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes:  "  Doles  in  money  or  kind;  marriage  portions;  redemp- 
tion of  prisoners  and  captives;  relief  of  poor  prisoners  for  debt; 
loans;  apprenticeship  fees;  advancement  in  life;  or  any  purposes 
which  have  failed  altogether  or  have  become  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  magnitude  of  the  endowment,  if  originally  given 
to  charitable  uses  in  or  before  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
and  eight  hundred,"  * — should  be  applied  to  the  advancement  of 
education. 

Truths  of  this  character,  recognized  throughout  the  history  of 
this  country  and  especially  in  the  last  seventy-five  years,  have  re- 
sulted in  the  donation  of  large  sums  of  money  to  American  colleges 
and  universities.  In  England  the  money  that  is  given  to  public 
uses  usually  goes  to  the  establishment  of  a  charity.  There  pov- 
erty has  become  a  disease;  charity  deals  with  it  as  a  disease.  In 
England,  too,  the  interest  of  wealthy  men  is  largely  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  family.  One  cannot  read  the  wills  of  Englishmen 
without  seeing  that  money  is  usually  retained  in  the  family.  Such 
a  purpose  or  principle  of  founding  a  family  has  small  value  in  a  new 
country.  One  reason  of  this  condition  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  newer  country  families  are  not  permanent.  They  are  like  a 
wheel, — inconstant  revolution;  the  highest  part  soon  becomes  the 
lowest,  and  the  lowest  highest.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  strong 
desire  to  make  them  permanent.  In  England  the  domestic  and  the 
charitable  demands  for  money  are  so  great  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  failing  to  receive  their  just  proportion.  In  the  United 
States,   institutions   are  more  permanent  than  families;   and  of  all 

»  Kenny,  "  Endowed  Charities/  p.  198. 
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our  institutions  those  of  the  higher  education — the  college,  the  uni- 
versity— are  the  most  permanent.  The  colleges  and  the  universities 
are  therefore  the  objects  of  special  benevolence. 

In  making  an  educational  or  other  foundation  a  founder  should 
bear  in  mind  that  his  foundation  is  designed  to  last  forever.  lie 
should  therefore  constantly  have  in  sight  the  fact  that  the  future  is 
sure  to  bring  fundamental  changes,  and  he  should  not  make  the 
conditions  attending  his  gift  so  exact  that  it  may  at  some  time 
become  worthless  through  the  impossibility  of  their  fulfilment.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  more  than  two  thousand  endowments  for  pri- 
maiy  education  in  England  which  are  now  rendered  absolutely 
unnecessary  through  the  establishment  of  schools  aided  by  the 
government.  A  founder,  therefore,  should  in  general  be  content 
with  a  statement  of  his  comprehensive  purpose.  He  will  find  it  far 
better  to  trust  the  men  of  the  future  than  to  try  to  perpetuate  present 
methods. 

This  endeavor  to  make  the  standards  and  methods  of  the  time  of 
a  founder  the  standards  and  methods  of  all  time  receives  illustration 
in  our  own  recent  history.  The  endeavor  to  give  an  exact  inter- 
pretation to  certain  terms  in  the  fundamental  instruments  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  resulted  in  serious  loss  to  the  Semi- 
nary;  and  the  endeavor  of  certain  members  and  friends  of  the  official 
Board  of  the  Seminary  to  interpret  the  ancient  document  in  the  light 
of  general  principles  has  seemed  to  some  to  result  in  a  failure  rightly 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  specific  trust  that  was  committed 
to  the  Board.  Harvard  College,  too,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  received  a  gift  to  found  a  certain  lectureship  under 
certain  conditions.     By  his  last  will  Paul  Dudley — 

— **gaYe  to  Harvard  College  one  hundred  poimds  sterling,  to  be  applied  as  he 
should  direct ;  and  by  an  instrument  imder  his  hand  and  seal  he  afterwards  or- 
dered the  yearly  interest  to  be  applied  to  supporting  an  anniversary  sermon  or 
lectiure,  to  be  preached  at  the  College,  on  the  following  topics.  The  ^first 
lecture  was  to  be  for  '  the  proving,  explaining,  and  proper  use  and  improvement, 
of  the  principles  of  Natural  Religion;'  the  second,  'for  the  confirmation, 
illustration,  and  improvement  of  the  great  articles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  the 
third,  'for  the  detecting,  convicting,  and  exposing  the  idolatry,  errors,  and 
superstitions  of  the  Romish  Church  ;*  the  fourth,  'for  maintaining,  explaining, 
and  proving  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  ministers  or  pastors  of  the  churches, 
and  of  their  administration  of  the  sacraments  or  ordinances  of  religion,  as  the 
same  hath  been  practised  in  New  England  from  the  first  beginning  of  it,  and  so 
continued  to  this  day.  *"  ^ 

>  Josiah  Quincy,  "History  of  Harvard  University,"  Vol.  II,  p.  189. 
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In  the  college  year  of  1890-91  the  Dudleian  lecturer  was  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  John  J.  Keene,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America.     His  subject,  it  should  be  added,  was: 

"  For  the  confirmation,  illustration,  and  improvement  of  the  great  articles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  properly  so  called,  or  the  revelation  which  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  was  pleased  to  make,  first  by  Himself  and  afterwards  by  Uis 
Holy  Apostles,  to  His  Church  and  the  world  for  their  salvation. " 

It  is  not  wise  for  a  founder  to  say  exactly  what  men  shall  believe, 
or  in  what  terms  they  shall  express  their  belief  a  hundred  years,  or 
two  hundred  years,  or  five  thousand  years,  after  he  is  dead.  He 
would  better  entrust  his  general  purpose,  without  specific  conditions, 
to  the  men  of  the  future.  Yet  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  certain 
founders  will  be  short-sighted,  and  that  the  most  generous  will  lack 
wisdom.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  the  state  should  take  upon  itself 
the  duty  of  supervising,  so  far  as  it  is  able,  all  foundations  and 
trusts,  and  also  of  reversing  all  those  which  fail  to  fill  their  purposes. 
The  need  is  not  so  great  in  America  as  in  England;  but  even  in 
America  it  would  be  well  for  the  state  to  have  a  Board  to  watch  over 
foundations.     As  Mr.  Kenny  says : 

"The  periodical  investigation  of  charity  affairs  by  a  central  authority  is 
requisite  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  administrators  and  the  economy  of  their 
administration.  For  the  former  purpose,  the  state  must  periodically  inquire  if 
the  number  of  administrators  is  being  kept  up  by  new  elections  to  its  normal 
standard,  and  with  what  regularity  each  of  them  attends  the  meetings  of  the 
body.  For  the  latter,  it  must  periodically  inquire  into  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  charity.  The  returns  of  actual  revenue  must,  of  course,  be  checked 
by  comparison  with  the  amount  of  the  revenue-producing  capital.  Of  that 
amount  the  state  must  furnish  itself  with  exact  information  by  requiring  the 
immediate  registration  of  every  charitable  gift.  In  old  countries,  where  philan- 
thropy has  run  a  long  course  before  the  national  life  has  reached  the  stage  of 
centralization  at  which  such  a  register  becomes  possible,  its  contents  (like  the 
English  enrolments  under  the  Act  of  1786)  will  cover  only  the  later  foundations. 
In  such  a  case  it  must  be  supplemented  by  a  general  inquiry  into  the  present 
wealth  of  the  earlier  ones. "  * 

This  need  of  the  revision  of  foundations  is  clearly  expressed  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  one  of  his  essays.     He  says : 

**  At  the  head  of  the  foundations  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Turgot  was  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  then  almost  effete ;  which  had  become  irreconcilably  hostile 
to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  because  that  progress  was  no  longer  com- 
patible with  belief  in  its  tenets ;  and  which,  to  stand  its  ground  against  the  ad- 
vance of  incredulity,  had  been  driven  to  knit  itself  closely  with  the  temporal 
despotism,  to  which  it  had  once  been  a  substantial,  and  the  only  existing,  im- 

> Kenny,  ** Endowed  Charities,"  p.  134. 
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pediment  and  control.  After  this  came  monastic  bodies,  constituted  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose,  which  derived  their  value  chiefly  from  superstition,  and  now 
not  even  fulfilling  what  they  professed ;  bodies  of  most  of  which  the  very 
existence  had  become  one  vast  and  continued  imposture.  Next  came  uni- 
versities and  academical  institutions,  which  had  once  taught  all  that  was  tl)en 
known ;  but,  having  ever  since  indulged  their  ease  by  remaining  stationary, 
found  it  for  their  interest  that  knowledge  should -do  so  too, — institutions  for 
education,  which  kept  a  century  behind  the  community  they  affected  to  educate ; 
who,  when  Descartes  appeared,  publicly  censured  him  for  differing  from  Aris- 
totle; and,  when  Newton  appeared,  anathematized  him  for  dififering  from 
Descartes.  There  were  hospitals  which  killed  more  of  their  unhappy  patients 
than  they  cured ;  and  charities  of  which  the  superintendents,  like  the  licentiate 
in  'Gil  Bias,  *  got  rich  by  taking  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  poor ;  or  which  at  best 
made  twenty  beggars  by  giving  or  pretending  to  give  a  miserable  and  dependent 
pittance  to  one. 

"'  The  foundations,  therefore,  were  among  the  grossest  and  most  conspicuous 
of  the  familiar  abuses  of  the  time :  and  beneath  their  shade  flourished  and  multi- 
plied large  classes  of  men  by  interest  and  habit  the  protectors  of  all  abuses 
whatsoever.  What  wonder  that  a  life  spent  in  practical  struggle  against  abuses 
should  have  strongly  prepossessed  Turgot  against  foundations  in  general !  Yet 
the  evils  existed,  not  because  there  were  foundations,  but  because  those  founda- 
tions were  perpetuities,  and  because  provision  was  not  made  for  their  continual 
modification  to  meet  the  wants  of  each  successive  age. "  * 

Every  college,  like  every  bank,  in  the  United  States,  should  fre- 
quently submit  to  a  Board  constituted  by  legal  authority  a  statement 
of  its  financial  condition,  of  the  various  trusts  under  which  it  holds 
its  funds,  and  of  the  use  which  it  makes  of  the  income  thence  de- 
rived. Every  institution  of  charity  should  be  constantly  ready  to 
give  an  account  of  its  stewardship.  The  State  should  supervise 
trusts  which  are  made  under  its  authority.  The  need  of  this  super- 
vision is  not  at  present  urgent;  for  college  funds  are  small,  they  are 
at  present  well  managed,  and  the  period  of  our  national  existence 
has  not  been  long  enough  to  introduce  many  fundamental  changes  in 
society.  But  the  need  of  supervision  will  become  urgent  with  en- 
larging collegiate  wealth  and  with  the  increasing  diversity  of  condi- 
tions. 

This  review  brings  us  to  certain  rather  important  conclusions; 
for  the  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  desire  to  make 
the  noblest  and  most  lasting  use  of  their  wealth  is  already  large  and 
is  constantly  increasing.  One  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  not  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  surround  a  foundation  with  very  specific  conditions.  A 
second  conclusion  is,  that  if  a  gift  is  surrounded  with  very  specific 
conditions,  a  means  of  relief  should  be  afforded  in  a  general  permis- 
sion to  use  the  gift  in  the  promotion  of  a  general  purpose.  A  third 
>  Mill,  "^ Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  Vol.  I,  p.  52. 
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<;onclusion  is  that  a  founder  should  trust  the  men  of  the  future  to 
carry  out  his  general  purpose.  He  should  not  lay  down  certain  nar- 
row methods  or  merely  technical  rules  for  their  following.  The  good 
men  of  a.d.  3895  will  have  more  wisdom  for  administering  a  trust 
made  two  thousand  years  before  than  any  man  living  in  1895  can 
suggest  to  them.  The  fourth  and  last  conclusion  of  this  review,  and 
one  which  English  and  American  history  confirms,  is  that  the  agency 
through  which  wealth — be  it  ten  thousand  dollars  or  ten  millions — is 
most  certain  of  doing  the  most  good,  to  the  most  people,  for  the 
longest  time,  and  in  the  widest  realms,  is  the  college  and  the 
university.  Charles  F.  Thwing. 


i 


A  CRISIS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Retrospective  sagacity  is  such  a  common  faculty  that  it  has 
probably  occurred  to  a  good  many  people  that  the  late  Government 
lost  an  opportunity  of  a  dignified  descent  from  oflBce.  When  Rad- 
icals are  in  opposition  one  hears  plenty  about  the  iniquity  of  septen- 
nial Parliaments.  Democracy,  we  are  told,  must  be  consulted  at 
shorter  intervals ;  hence  the  place  assigned  to  triennial  elections  in 
the  Newcastle  programme.  But  no  sooner  are  Radicals  in  office  than 
a  discreet  reticence  is  observed  on  the  subject.  Beati possidentes  ;  far 
from  any  intention  of  dissolving  at  the  close  of  their  third  year,  Min- 
isters announced  that  they  would  hold  on  so  long  as  they  had  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Looking  back  over  the 
events  of  this  summer,  does  it  not  seem  that  the  Cabinet  would  have 
secured  more  respect  by  carrying  into  effect  that  which  their  party  had 
proclaimed  as  the  right  way? — by  bringing  in  their  promised  resolu- 
tion about  the  House  of  Lords  and  announcing  that  Parliament  would 
be  dissolved  on  completing  its  third  year  of  existence  in  July.  Of 
course  the  retrospective  sage  may  be  told  that  this  would  not  be  busi- 
ness, but  the  same  may  be  whispered  of  a  good  deal  else  in  the  New- 
castle programme. 

There  is  no  term  with  which  one  is  more  familiar  in  connection 
with  politics  than  that  of  "crisis."  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
phrase  is  misapplied.  Electors  are  implored  to  act  as  men  should  do 
under  such  a  contingency,  when  nothing  is  on  hand  but  a  phase  in 
the  normal  process  of  growth  and  decay.  Even  a  general  election  is 
often  no  more  than  a  ministerial  crisis  in  the  technical  parliamentary 
sense,  and  people  constantly  warned  that  they  are  passing  through  a 
crisis  become  as  indifferent  as  those  accustomed  to  hear  the  cry  of 
"  Wolf !"  when  no  wolf  is  near.  But  there  need  be  no  mistake  about 
the  general  election  just  passed.  It  formed  a  crisis  in  English  his- 
tory in  the  full  and  plain  English  meaning  attached  to  the  Greek 
word  as  defined  by  the  dictionaries, — "  a  decisive  point  or  moment." 
There  were  enormous  interests  at  stake.  The  preservation  of  a  united 
kingdom ;  the  maintenance  of  two  of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  con- 
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stitution  as  we  have  inherited  it, — the  House  of  Lords  and  the  na- 
tional Church ;  the  regulation  of  a  vast  branch  of  trade,  involving 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue,  as  well  as  the  security  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  private  capital;  the  incidence  of  direct  taxation, — 
all  these  were  to  be  put  in  the  balance  and  weighed  by  the  will  of 
the  people.  And  the  people  have  risen  to  the  occasion.  They  have 
behaved  as  men  conscious  of  a  crisis;  rightly  or  wrongly,  they 
have  registered  an  emphatic  answer. 

There  was  only  one  element  in  the  situation  which  modified  the 
intense  apprehension  of  thoughtful  men  as  to  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions, and  that  was  the  prevailing  presentiment  that  the  Unionists 
were  going  to  win.  But  for  that,  the  anxiety  of  what  may  without 
presumption  (for  Lord  Eosebery  has  given  his  sanction  to  the  phrase) 
be  called  the  educated  classes  would  have  been  painful  and  without 
parallel  since  the  Revolution  of  1688.  All  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  historical  outlines  of  the  making  of  England — who  were 
able  to  trace  the  agglutinative  process  whereby,  one  by  one,  the  in- 
dependent and  hostile  septs  and  principalities  occupying  the  British 
Isles  had  become  welded  into  one  powerful  kingdom  with  a  single 
legislature — could  foresee  nothing  but  national  disaster  and  discredit 
as  the  result  of  the  success  of  a  party  whose  dominant  note  was  Home 
Bule  for  Ireland,  with  Home  Bute  all  around  as  obbligaio  accompani- 
ment. Those  who  boro  in  mind  Lord  Salisbury's  precise  definition 
of  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  spoken  twenty -seven  years 
ago,  must  have  been  perfectly  conscious  that,  if  the  constituencies 
returned  the  Home  Bule  paily  in  a  majority,  the  Peers  could  not 
refuse  to  pass  a  new  Home  Bule  bill.  Lord  Salisbury's  words  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  were  so  forcible  and  clear,  and  prescribed  so  ac- 
curately the  true  limits  of  the  functions  of  an  Upper  Chamber  in  a 
representative  Constitution,  that  they  will  bear  repetition  here. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Suspensory  Bill  for  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  54  votes. 
When  it  came  before  the  Lords,  Lord  Salisbury  was  among  those 
who  strenuously  opposed  it.  But  he  did  so  on  the  grounds,  not 
merely  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  objectionable  policy  of  the  bill, 
but  because  the  national  will  had  not  been  clearly  pronounced.  He 
said: — 

"I  am  not  blind  to  the  peculiar  obligations  which  lie  on  the  members  of  this 
House  in  consequence  of  the  fixed  and  unalterable  constitution  of  this  House. 
I  quite  admit — every  one  must  admit— that  when  the  opinion  of  your  countrymen 
10 
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has  declared  itself ,  and  you  see  that  their  convictions — their  firm,  deliberate,  sus- 
tained convictions — are  in  favor  of  any  course,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that 
it  is  your  duty  to  yield.  It  may  not  be  a  pleasant  process—,  it  may  even  make 
some  of  you  wish  that  some  other  arrangement  were  possible  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that,  whereas  a  Minister  or  a  Government,  when  asked  to  do  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  their  convictions,  may  resign,  and  a  member  of  the  Ck)mmons,  when 
asked  to  support  any  measure  contrary  to  his  convictions,  may  abandon  his  seat, 
po  such  course  is  open  to  your  lordships.  And  therefore,  on  those  rare  and  great 
occasions  on  which  the  national  will  has  fully  declared  itself,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  your  lordships  would  yield  to  the  opinion  of  the  country ;  otherwise  the 
machinery  of  government  could  not  be  carried  on. "  ' 

The  bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  95. 

Then  followed  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  a  general  election 
which  turned  mainly,  almost  exclusively,  on  the  question  of  dises- 
tablishing and  disendowing  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  The 
voice  of  the  polls  was  given  decisively,  unmistakably,  in  favor  of 
disestablishment.  Early  in  1869  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  a  bill  to 
give  effect  to  it, — not  merely  a  Suspensory  Bill  this  time,  but  a  full 
measure  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment.  It  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  by  sweeping  majorities, — 118  on  the  second  reading. 
How  would  the  peers  deal  with  it?  Mr.  John  Bright,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  took  the  course^ — unprecedented  on  the  part  of 
a  Cabinet  Minister  in  that  more  reticent  age — of  anticipating  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  of  Lords  by  threatening  them,  in  a  letter  written 
to  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association,  with  the  consequences  of  re- 
sisting the  national  will.  Most  people  expected  that  the  Lords  would 
stand  firm  and  throw  out  a  bill  to  which  it  was  known  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  were  hostile.  They  did  no  such  thing.  Lord  Salis- 
bury once  more  reiterated  the  unimpeachable  constitutional  doctrine 
enunciated  in  his  speech  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  passed  the  bill  by  179  votes  to  146.' 

Who,  then,  could  entertain  any  doubt,  if,  last  July,  a  Separatist 
majority  had  been  returned,  that  the  author  of  the  above-quoted 
pregnant  paragraph  was  bound  to  lead  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  a 
bill  confeiTing  Home  Bule  on  Ireland  as  soon  as  it  should  be  sent  up 
from  the  Lower  Chamber?  It  would  have  been  one  of  "  those  rare 
and  great  occasions  on  which  the  national  will  had  fully  declared 
itself. " 

Behind  this  spectre  of  Home  Rule  stood  the  shadowy  and  ominous 
doom  that  awaited  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  event  of  a  Separatist 

1  Hansard's  **  Parliamentary  Debates/  June  26,  1868. 

2  Ibid.,  June  17,  1869. 
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triumph  at  the  polls.  The  fiery  cross  had  been  sent  round  after 
the  peers'  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  of  1893.  It  had  been 
brandished,  indeed,  an  ineffectual  fire,  before  the  eyes  of  apathetic 
audiences;  but  still  it  smouldered,  and  the  House  of  Commons  was 
told  to  expect  a  final  grand  display  of  pyrotechnics,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year,  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  appeal  to  the  constitu- 
encies early  in  1896.  The  prospect  of  the  removal  of  all  effective 
check  on  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  one  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  future  of  their  country  among  those  able  to  read  the  lesson  of  its 
past  history. 

But  besides  what  may  perhaps,  without  giving  unnecessary  offence, 
be  called  the  patriotic  party,  the  propertied  classes  had  cause  for  the 
gravest  apprehension  in  the  event  of  the  Separatists  returning  to 
power.  A  foretaste  of  what  was  in  store  for  them  had  already  been 
given  in  Sir  William  Harcourt's  death  duties.  It  is  apparent  be- 
yond doubt  that  these,  if  allowed  to  remain  unmodified,  would  bring 
about  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  the  owners  of  landed  property.  It 
had  scarcely  been  concealed  that  this  result  was  within  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  author  of  them,  and  had  been  emphasized  and  com- 
mended from  a  thousand  platforms.  It  was  dinned  into  the  ears  of 
rural  laborers  that  the  squire  and  the  parson  were  their  hereditary 
oppressors:  the  death  duties  were  to  polish  off  one  of  these;  dises- 
tablishment might  be  trusted  to  settle  the  other.  Now,  whatever 
degree  of  indifference  English  villagers  might  feel  about  Home  Rule, 
however  imperfectly  they  might  be  able  to  realize  the  iniquity  of  the 
House  of  Lords  or  to  discern  any  benefit  to  themselves  by  its  abolition 
or  disablement,  the  squire  and  the  parson  were  in  their  midst,  tan- 
gible examples  of  a  lot  easier  than  their  own.  There  is  no  handier 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  the  agitator  than  the  envy  of  the  poor  to- 
ward the  well-to-do:  nothing  easier  than  to  convince  the  have-nots  of 
the  expediency  of  a  rearrangement  of  incomes.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed  that  this  weapon  had  not  been  allowed  to  rust  from  disuse  on 
Separatist  platforms  and  in  Separatist  journals.  Purged  of  redun- 
dant rhetoric,  the  appeals  to  the  electors  remained,  at  core,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  old  revolutionary  war-cry, — Le  propriete  c^est 
le  vol!  The  instinctive  affection  in  the  rural  breast  for  familiar  in- 
stitutions had  not  been  proof  in  1892  against  the  gospel  of  envy ; 
why  should  the  villagers  rally  more  briskly  around  the  Church  and 
the  landlords  in  1895?  In  an  evil  hour  for  the  fortunes  of  their 
party,  the  Gladstonian  leaders  added  another  figure  to  those  already 
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on  the  pillory.  When  the  publicans  appeared  in  company  with  the 
peers,  the  parsons,  and  the  squires,  many  who  had  remained  un- 
moved at  the  doom  impending  over  these  felt  that  the  foundations 
of  society  were  indeed  shaken.  The  prominence  given  to  the  Local 
Option  bill  by  the  leader  of  the  Separatists  in  the  Commons  brought 
home  to  the  understanding  of  the  humblest  and  most  remote  commu- 
nity an  apprehension  of  change  in  familiar  environment  which,  once 
aroused,  is  not  easily  allayed. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  alarm  was  spread,  not  only  among  those 
who,  with  greater  or  less  clearness  of  understanding,  perceived 
wherein  lay  the  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  of 
which  she  is  the  centre;  not  only  among  those  whose  legitimate  self- 
interest  was  alarmed  for  the  security  of  property ;  not  only  among 
those  whose  common  sense  warned  them  of  the  perils  of  an  uncon- 
trolled elective  legislature ;  not  only  among  those  who  conscientiously 
upheld  the  union  of  Church  and  State, — but  also,  and  finally,  among 
hard-working  men,  who  discerned  in  the  proposed  temperance  legis- 
lation a  meddlesome  and  tyrannical  interference  with  their  liberty 
and  means  of  moderate  enjoyment.  In  this  way  the  country  had 
been  so  thickly  sown  with  dragons'  teeth  that  it  hardly  needed  the 
notoriously  treacherous  indications  of  by-elections  '  to  warn  Ministers 
of  the  hostile  host  which  was  to  spring  into  existence  at  the  first 
breath  of  dissolution. 

But  there  was  more  than  this  to  nourish  the  general  impression 
that  the  Rosebery  Cabinet  was  on  the  eve  of  a  reverse.  There  was 
the  knowledge — for  it  was  more  than  suspicion — that  those  in  the 
inner  ring  of  the  Cabinet  were  at  variance  among  themselves.  Curi- 
ously enough,  one  has  only  to  turn  to  Lord  Rosebery's  "  Pitt,"  pub- 
lished in  1891,  to  read  as  in  a  mirror  the  true  cause  for  the  impasse 
to  which  affairs  had  been  brought.  Lord  Rosebery  is  describing 
how,  on  the  death  of  Rockingham  in  1782,  the  King  set  aside  Port- 

*  If  aD  jthing  were  wanting  to  confirm  the  distrust  of  experienced  parliamen- 
tarians  in  regard  to  by-electioDs,  it  has  been  afforded  by  the  events  of  this  year. 
Between  the  general  elections  of  1892  and  1895,  there  were  thirteen  by-elections 
(besides  the  Cirencester  division  of  Gloucestershire,  which  changed  sides  twice) . 
Nine  of  these  were  won  by  Unionist**,  of  which  six  were  reraptnrrd  by  the 
Separatists  at  the  general  election,  namely,  Linlithgow,  Brigg,  Forfar,  Huddere- 
fleld,  Mid-Norfolk,  and  Grimsby;  and  four  were  taken  by  the  Separatists,  of 
wliich  one,  Walsall,  has  now  returned  a  Unionist.  A  still  more  striking  in- 
stance is  given  by  Invemesshire.  whicli  in  June  last  was  won  from  the  Separa- 
tists by  a  majority  of  over  600,  but  in  July  gave  the  Unionist  a  majority  of  only 
100. 
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land,  whom  the  Cabinet  recommended  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  appointed  Lord  Shelburne,  upon  which  Fox  at  once  resigned. 

^'It  was  impoesible  for  him  ...  to  remain ;  he  could  not  have  continued  to 
serve  with,  much  less  under,  Shelburne.  It  does  not  signify  which  of  the  two 
was  to  blame  for  this  mutual  mistrust ;  that  it  existed  is  sufficient.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  maintain  that  all  the  members  of  a  Cabinet  should  feel  an  im- 
plicit confidence  in  each  other ;  humanity — least  of  all  political  humanity — could 
not  stand  so  severe  a  test.  But  between  a  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  sudi  a  confidence  is  indispensable.  Re- 
sponsibility rests  so  largely  with  the  one,  and  articulation  with  the  other,  that 
unity  of  sentiment  is  the  one  necessary  link  that  makes  a  relation,  in  any  case 
difficult,  in  any  way  possible.  Tlie  voice  of  Jacob  and  the  hands  of  Esau  may 
effect  a  successful  imposture,  but  can  hardly  constitute  a  durable  administra- 
Uon." 

Just  so :  the  voice  of  Rosebery  and  the  hands  of  Harcourt  were  not 
even  a  successful  imposture.  Lord  Rosebery 's  frantic  efforts  to 
establish  the  necessary  "  unity  of  sentiment"  between  himself  and  his 
masterful  colleague  in  the  Commons  were  too  transparent  a  trick  to 
escape  detection,  and  it  was  in  the  air  that  the  performers  were  to  be 
hissed  off  the  stage. 

When  the  day  of  battle  dawned,  the  disunion  of  the  Separatist 
leaders  became  more  clearly  seen.  The  Prime  Minister,  faithful  to 
the  pledge  that  the  issue  should  be  taken  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  declared  in  Albert  Hall,  on  the  eve  of  the  dissolution, 
that  it  should  be  so  taken ;  that  that  question  ^^  was  the  very  tap-root 
of  all  political  questions. "  Hardly  had  the  echoes  of  his  voice  died 
away  when  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  heard  vociferating  at  Derby 
that "  he  believed  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that,  of  all  social  re- 
forms. Temperance  was  the  most  necessary,  the  most  urgent,  and  the 
most  beneficial."  Simultaneously  Mr.  John  Morley  was  passion- 
ately imploring  the  electors  of  Newcastle  not  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story  that  Home  Rule  was  dead,  and  as- 
suring them  that  the  Liberal  party  would  be  the  most  deeply  dis- 
graced in  English  history  if  they  failed  to  keep  it  in  the  foremost 
place  of  their  programme;  while  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  de- 
clared at  Stirling  that,  so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned,  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  their  policy  was  Disestablishment. 

Now  it  requires  no  very  deep  insight  into  physics  to  understand 
that,  if  two  men  ride  on  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind.  When  four 
leaders  of  a  single  party  are  heard  simultaneously  proclaiming  four 
separate  "  tap-roots, " — four  different  reforms,  each  of  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  "  the  most  necessary,  the  most  urgent,  and  the  most  bene- 
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ficial, " — it  is  clear  that  three  of  them  are  destined  to  disappoint  their 
followers.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  not  inaptly  described  the  situa- 
tion as  a  disputed  succession.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  Separatist  forces,  bewildered  among  so  many  conflicting 
commands,  lost  their  formation,  and  what  was  expected  to  be  a  de- 
feat soon  became  a  hopeless  rout.  The  Irish  wing  were  in  even  worse 
plight.  No  one  had  time  to  weep  with  Mr.  William  O'Brien  over 
his  bankruptcy,  as  strong  men  had  once  wept  with  him  over  his 
breeches.  The  fierceness  of  faction  had  shattered  the  party  whose 
leader  had  once  boasted,  not  without  something  to  show  for  it,  that 
he  held  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  busy  rebuking  Mr.  William  Redmond;  Mr.  William 
Redmond  was  retorting  on  Mr.  M*Carthy ;  and  Mr.  Healy  was  revil- 
ing both.  The  prospect  of  Home  Rule  was  not,  at  the  moment,  a 
very  attractive  frontispiece  for  the  Separatist  programme.  In  Scot- 
land, the  shade  of  that  reproachful  exile.  Dr.  Macgregor,  threw  a 
gloom  across  the  scene  once  illumined  by  the  constellation  of  Midlo- 
thian. The  public  made  up  their  minds  that  there  would  be  a 
Unionist  majority,  and  the  only  question  which  seriously  exercised 
them  was  what  the  size  of  it  would  be. 

Now  there  are  not  wanting  many  thoughtful  persons  who  strongly 
hold  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  parties  concerned,  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  all  elections  should  be  held  on  the  same 
day,  as  in  the  United  States.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  are 
certainly  worthy  of  the  consideration  they  have  received ;  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  being  that  the  general  business  of  the  country 
would  not  suffer  the  same  degree  of  interruption  as  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  There  is  not  as  much  weight  in  this  as  may  appear  on 
a  casual  view.  It  matters  not  whether  the  elections  be  held  on  a 
single  day,  or  be  spread  over  three  weeks :  the  necessary  preparation 
for  them  will  absorb  the  attention  of  the  public  equally  in  either  case 
and  for  as  long  a  period.  More  plausible  is  tlie  view  that  simulta- 
neous election  of  all  members  would  produce  a  truer  reflection  of  the 
opinion  of  the  constituencies.  The  tendency  of  successive  elections 
to  follow  the  impetus  set  in  motion  by  notable  triumphs  on  one  side 
or  the  other  is  too  well  marked  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  accept  the  explanation  of  the  Unionist  triumph  in  London, 
given  by  Mr.  John  Burns  to  his  constituents,  as  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  "  25,000*  wobbling  voters,  more  or  less  drunk,  had  voted  with 
beer,"  in  order  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  percentage  of  "  wob- 
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biers"  who  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  winning  side.  These  prevail  to 
decide  many  an  election,  and  no  doubt  thej  contributed  something  to 
the  result  in  the  contest  just  brought  to  a  close.  There  had  been 
notable  Unionist  gains  before  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Sir  Thomas 
Koe  were  defeated  at  Derby,  and  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  calculate  how 
many  subsequent  gains  were  ensured  by  that  memorable  reverse. 
But  this  much  is  known,  that  the  most  sanguine  estimate  formed  by 
instructed  Unionists  of  the  coming  majority  did  not  amount  to  three 
figures.  Captain  Middleton,  the  able  and  experienced  head  agent  of 
the  Conservative  party,  spoke  with  confidence  of  a  "  spanking  ma- 
jority'' of  about  80,  but  there  were  plenty  of  others  who  would 
gladly  have  compounded  for  50.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  one- 
third  of  the  majority  of  152  may  possibly  be  traced  to  the  influence 
of  early  Unionist  successes,  including  those  at  Derby,  Newcastle,  and 
London,  it  remains  far  from  certain  that  this  factor,  however  detri- 
mental to  the  prospects  of  the  losing  party  at  the  time,  is  adverse  to 
the  national  interest.  Few  evils  are  more  to  be  dreaded,  under  our 
parliamentary  system,  than  government  by  a  narrow  majority,  whether 
of  Conservatives  or  of  Liberals.  This  evil  was  accentuated  under  the 
late  Administration  by  the  fact  that  Ministers  relied  for  their  exist- 
ence on  the  support  of  a  third  party — the  Irish  Nationalists — for 
whose  support  they  had  paid  an  extravagant  price  in  principle  and 
prestige.  The  grand  sacrifice  of  principle  was  made  in  1886,  when 
they  adopted  a  Home-Eule  policy;  the  latest  loss  of  prestige  was  in- 
curred when,  last  June,  their  Irish  allies  forbade  them  at  their  peril 
to  take  a  vote  of  £500  for  a  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  No  Admin- 
istration can  afford  to  "climb  down."  The  strong  Conservative 
Government  of  1886-92  never  recovered  the  ground  lost  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Licensing  and  Compensation  clauses  in  their  Local  Gov- 
ernment measure.  This,  too,  came  on  the  back  of  the  double  humil- 
iation of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who,  deferring  perforce  to  the  Irish 
veto,  had  first  excluded  Ireland  from  "  the  most  necessary,  the  most 
urgent,  the  most  beneficial"  of  social  reforms,  and  limited  his  temper- 
ance legislation  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  next,  in  his  Budget 
resolutions,  left  the  burden  on  British  beer  unlightened  and  took  six- 
pence off  Irish  whiskey. 

It  was  this  cringing  to  the  tyranny  of  Parliamentary  groups,  this 
sacrifice  of  Imperial  to  party  interests,  this  clinging  to  ofiice  without 
wielding  the  power  of  ofiice,  that  sent  the  Separatist  party  before  the 
electors  foredoomed  not  only  to  defeat,  but  to  disgrace.     Now,  inas- 
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much  as  a  narrow  majority  of  one  party  over  the  other  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  elections  held  simultaneously  in  every  con- 
stituency, whereby  the  party  returned  to  office  must  be  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  finding  itself  without  power,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
influence  of  earlier  elections  upon  succeeding  ones  is  practically  an 
advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  however  irrational  it  may  appear  in 
theory.  Give  us,  above  all  things,  a  strong  Government  independ- 
ent of  faction.  Whether  Ministers  call  themselves  Whig  or  Tory, 
Separatist  or  Unionist,  is  a  matter  of  subsidiary  moment.  "  Give 
us,"  cried  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  in  1885, 
"such  a  majority  as  will  make  us  independent  of  Irish  votes!"  He 
foresaw  too  clearly  the  temptation  that  would  present  itself  if  that 
were  refused.  It  was  refused,  and  the  temptation  proved  too  strong 
for  him. 

Before  turning  to  consider  the  position  now  occupied  relatively  by 
the  Government  and  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  note 
may  be  taken  of  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  struggle 
of  which  it  is  the  result.  The  first  thing  that  impresses  one  as  re- 
markable is  that  the  Unionist  gains  have  not  been  achieved  in  one 
part  of  Great  Britain  as  distinguished  from  another,  but  are  gener- 
ally distributed  over  the  whole  electoral  area.  In  Ireland,  of  course, 
the  Unionist  cause  has  gained  no  ground, — has  lost  it,  indeed,  to  the 
extent  of  two  seats;  but  to  what  a  plight  must  those  who  claim  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  title  of  "  Liberal"  be  reduced  before  they  can 
seek  consolation  in  that.  They  know  that  the  Nationalist  party  threw 
their  weight  into  the  Gladstonian  Liberal  scale  because  it  was  from 
that  quarter  alone  that  they  expected  to  wring  the  minimum  of  their 
demands.  That  expectation  must  be  at  a  low  ebb  now ;  it  remains 
matter  for  speculation  what  future  relations  may  be  developed  be- 
tween these  incongruous  allies.  Meanwhile,  to  use  a  homely  expres- 
sion, the  Separatist  can  hardly  expect  either  praise  or  pudding  from 
the  connection.  That  which  will  probably  prove  the  last  Parliament 
elected  in  the  nineteenth  century  *  has  been  returned  to  ratify  the 
legislative  union  with  Ireland  which  was  established  by  the  last  Par- 
liament of  the  eighteenth  century.  Home  Rule  will  be  in  the  back- 
ground for  several  sessions  to  come,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  support 

'  People  are  rIow  to  give  up  the  belief  that  the  demise  of  the  monarch  causes  an 
immediate  dissolution.  That  used  to  be  the  law,  but  it  was  altered  by  the  Re- 
form Act  of  1867.  In  the  event  (which  the  whole  nation  trusts  may  not  occur) 
of  Queen  Victoria  dying  within  the  statutory  lifetime  of  the  present  Parliament, 
there  would  be  no  constitutional  necessity  for  a  dissolution. 
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giyen  by  Irish  Nationalists  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Newcastle  pro- 
gramme was  unmitigated  log-rolling.  That,  at  least,  has  received  its 
quietus  for  some  years  to  come.  In  England,  the  "  predominant  part- 
ner" speaks  with  no  uncertain  voice.  Of  the  counties,  seventeen  have 
returned  74  Unionists  to  17  Separatists,  and  five  others  have  sent  up 
23  Unionists  to  5  Separatists.  In  Lancashire,  the  miners'  vote — the 
only  strand  in  the  Gladstonian  rope  which  stood  the  strain  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  Stirlingshire — was  not  strong  enough  to 
pull  through  more  than  4  Separatists  against  22  Unionists.  No 
doubt  this  result  was  contributed  to  by  indignation  against  the  policy 
which  sanctioned  the  levy  by  the  Indian  Government  of  a  duty  upon 
British  cotton ;  indeed  few  can  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  elec- 
tions of  any  part  of  the  country  without  being  made  conscious  of  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  our  accepted  system  of  free  imports  and 
heavily  taxed  exports.* 

Comparing  the  votes  in  Metropolitan  constituencies  in  1895  with 
those  in  1892,  it  is  found  that  there  was  an  increased  Unionist  vote 
in  all  but  two  of  the  sixty-three  divisions,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  a  gain  of  21,437  votes.  From  this  must  be  deducted  an  in- 
crease of  72  in  the  Separatist  vote  in  Central  Hackney,  and  of  162  in 
East  St.  Pancras,  both  of  which  seats,  however,  returned  a  Unionist, 
leaving  a  net  increase  of  21,213  votes  on  a  total  electorate  of  609,- 
320.'  This  is  balanced  by  a  decrease  in  the  aggregate  Separatist 
vote  of  23,862. 

The  record  of  London  since  1885  stands  as  follows: 

1885  1886  1892  1895 

Conservative. .  37        Unionist 51        Unionist 37        Unionist 54 

Liberal 25       Separatist  ..11        Separatist...  25       Separatist...     8 

To  realize  the  full  significance  of  these  figures,  the  mind  must  be 
carried  back  to  the  general  election  of  1868,  when  the  solid  phalanx 
of  London  Liberalism  was  first  broken  by  the  Conservatives  win- 

*  Perhaps  candidates  for  London  constituencies  can  tell  their  experience  in 
this  respect.  Some  have  done  so  already,  and  what  London  thinks  to-day  Eng- 
land is  very  likely  to  insist  on  to-morrow.  The  ordinary  elector,  though  he  may 
comprehend  rude  diagrams  of  the  big  loaf  and  the  little  one,  has  no  time  to  ex- 
amine the  truth  of  Mongredien's  dogma  that  imports  are  paid  for  by  exports. 
He  is  apt  to  ask  whether  Pharaoh  received  payment  for  his  com  in  the  shape  of 
Israelite  manufactures. 

'  This  total  includes  the  voters  in  uncontested  seats,  in  which,  of  course,  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  Unionist  gain  or  loss.  In  these  cases  the  fig- 
ures of  the  last  contested  elections  have  been  used. 
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ning  one  seat  out  of  four  in  the  City,  and  one  out  of  two  in  West- 
minster. 

The  result  in  the  great  provincial  towns  is  hardly  less  remarkable. 
Of  these,  the  twenty-eight  largest,  with  a  total  population  of  4,672,- 
104,  have  returned  60  Unionists  and  22  Separatists.  The  borough 
representation  of  the  United  Kingdom  since  1885  has  been  thus: 

1885  1886  1892  1805 

Ck)DserTatiTe. .  86       Unionist 181        Unionist 111        Unionist  . .  .146 

Liberal 186       Separatist. . .  91       Separatist. . .  Ill       Separatist. . .  76 

There  were  two  regions  in  Great  Britain  where,  if  anywhere,  the 
Separatists  might  have  reasonably  expected  to  hold  their  own,  namely, 
in  Scotland  and  in  Wales.  The  solidarity  imparted  to  the  Gladston- 
ian  ranks  in  the  North  by  their  great  eponymos,  the  member  for 
Midlothian,  could  hardly,  it  was  thought,  have  been  dissolved  during 
the  short  interval  since  his  retirement  from  active  politics,  especially 
in  view  of  the  succession  to  the  Premiership  having  devolved  on  a 
deservedly  popular  Scottish  peer.  For  the  first  ten  days  of  the  elec- 
tions it  looked  as  if  the  Gladstonians  were  at  least  to  hold  their  own 
in  Scotland,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  tempted  into  an 
effusion  of  grateful  recognition.  Hitherto  the  old  Parliamentary 
hand  had  been  resolutely  still ;  the  veteran  had  coyly  refused  to  be 
more  than  an  onlooker.  But  when  he  witnessed  his  hard-pressed 
Caledonian  legions  yielding  no  ground,  he  could  not  refrain  from  a 
chivalrous  note  of  sympathy,  and  he  wrote  to  acknowledge  that  here, 
at  least,  were  faithful  found.  Alas,  it  was  premature!  The  letter 
was  hardly  sealed  before  three  Scottish  counties,  Argyleshire,  Stir- 
lingshire, and  Elgin,  went  over  to  the  victorious  party.  So  far  from 
being  less  successful  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  the  Unionist 
cause,  as  compared  with  the  Conservative  as  it  stood  after  the 
election  of  1885  (the  first  on  the  extended  franchise)  shows  a  greater 
advance  in  North  Britain  than  elsewhere.  For  whereas  there  were  in 
1885  only  10  Conservatives  returned  for  72  seats,  there  are  now  33 
Unionists, — a  gain  of  32  per  cent;  whereas  in  England  the  gain  can 
be  reckoned  at  only  28  per  cent.  Moreover,  just  as  the  policy  of 
prohibition  had  been  overthrown  at  Derby  in  the  person  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt,  and  Home  Rule  had  got  its  coup  de  grdce  at  Newcastle 
in  that  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  so  in  Glasgow  Sir  Charles  Cameron 
went  down,  the  protagonist  of  Scottish  Disestablishment.  Sir  John 
Stirling  Maxwell,  a  young  and  inexperienced  politician,  succeeded 
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in  turning  a  minority  of  nearly  1,200  into  a  majority  of  equal  mag- 
nitude, thus  ousting  a  member  of  five-and -twenty  years'  continuous 
experience.     Here  is  " dear  old  Scotland's"  position: 

1885  1886  1892  1895 

Ck>ii6erTative..  10       Unionist 29       Unionist 22       Unionist....  83 

Liberal 62       Separatist. . .  43        Separatist. . .  50       Separatist. . .  89 

The  turnover  in  Scotland  was  brought  about  by  an  increase  of 
0,450  in  the  Unionist  vote,  and  a  decrease  of  12,138  in  the  Separ- 
atists. 

Wales,  which  was  supposed  to  be  writhing  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  an  alien  Church,  gave  no  more  genial  response  to  her  self- 
constituted  champions.  Represented  in  the  last  Parliament  by  28 
Separatists  to  2  Unionists,  the  figures  now  stand  22  Separatists  to  8 
Unionists.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  whose  vigorous  exertions  and  well- 
defined  personality  may  be  attributed  far  more  than  the  mere  Union- 
ist supremacy  in  the  Midlands,  has  claimed  for  North  Worcestershire 
the  distinction  of  having  passed  more  emphatic  censure  on  the  late 
Government  than  any  other  constituency  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
Separatist  majority  of  2,158  in  1892  was  there  turned  into  a  Union- 
ist majority  of  988  in  1895,  a  difference  of  3,146  votes,  representing 
a  turnover  of  1,573  electors.  Palmam  qui  meruit — the  meed  must  be 
bestowed  elsewhere;  it  has  been  won  in  Wales  itself.  In  Merthyr 
Tydvil  the  Separatist  majority  of  9,644  in  1892  has  melted  away  to 
2,725  in  1895,  a  difference  of  6,919  votes,  representing  the  turn- 
over of  3,459  electors.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  Welsh  elec- 
tions is  this,  that  whereas  the  aggregate  Separatist  vote  has  remained 
nearly  stationary,  showing  a  decrease  of  only  247  on  the  figures  of 
1892,  the  Unionist  poll  has  grown  by  9,450  votes. 

The  defeated^ party  are  bravely  busy  in  trying  to  extract  some 
consolation  from  political  arithmetic.  It  has  been  said  that  the  num- 
ber of  seats  won  by  the  Unionists  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  votes  polled.  There  never  was  a  general  election  yet 
when  the  losers  have  not  applied  this  balm  to  their  wounded  feelings. 
It  is  a  floating  balance  that  usually  turns  elections:  call  them  "  wob- 
blers" if  they  are  against  you, — "  converts"  if  they  are  on  your  own 
side.  But  not  since  1832  has  there  been  an  election  where  the 
'*  wobblers"  had  less  influence  on  the  result  than  they  had  last  July. 
That  the  movement  was  one  of  masses,  not  of  molecules,  was  well 
brought  out  in  the  analysis  of  the  elections  published  in  the  "  Times" 
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of  July  31,  where  the  aggregate  votes  on  either  side  in  Great 
Britain,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  were  shown  as  compared  with  the 
figures  of  1892. 


1892  . . . 
1895  . . . 

Unionist 
Votes 

2,139,502 
2,267,555 

Unionist 
Members 
292 
390 

increase 

Separatist              Separatist 
Votes                   Members 
2,105,589                      275 
2,012,583                      177 

128,053 

93, 006  decrease 

— **  a  difference  of  221, 059  votes,  equivalent  to  the  conversion  of  110, 529  Separatist 
into  Unionist  voters,  or  about  5^  per  cent  on  the  Separatist  poll :  that  is  to  say, 
out  of  every  19  who  voted  Separatist  in  1892  one  has  been  converted  into  a 
Unionist. " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  part  of  the  change  was  brought 
about  by  the  vague  fear  stirred  in  the  minds  of  quiet,  well-to-do 
people  by  the  Anarchist  and  Socialist  movements.  Life  is  too  short, 
and  for  most  people  too  busy,  to  admit  of  analysis  and  understanding 
of  all  the  so-called  advanced  platforms.  Anarchism  and  socialism 
are  in  theory  opposed  to  one  another,  for  the  Anarchist  wants  to 
sweep  away  all  authority,  while  the  Socialist  aims  at  government 
interference  at  every  point  where  the  citizen  enjoys  liberty  under 
present  conditions.  But  in  confounding  the  two  schemes  and  using 
"  Anarchist"  and  "  Socialist"  as  synonymous  terms,  the  popular  judg- 
ment is  not  far  wrong  in  the  conclusion  to  which  it  comes,  for  an- 
archism and  socialism  both  aim  at  the  destruction  of  that  scheme  of 
government  under  which  this  country — and  every  other  country  that 
has  become  great — has  attained  to  security,  prosperity,  and  internal 
tranquillity.  Nothing  has  been  more  conspicuous  in  the  general  elec-  , 
tion  than  the  insignificance  of  the  Anarchist,  Socialist,  and  Independ- 
ent Labor  vote.  By  a  happy  coincidence  the  Social -Democratic 
Federation  held  their  annual  conference  at  Birmingham  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  polls.  This  organization — which,  to  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  its  officials  (even  the  Social -Democratic  Federa- 
tion is  conventional  enough  to  have  its  president,  deputy-presidents, 
and  staflf),  is  not  national,  but  international — has  been  in  existence  in 
England  for  fifteen  years.  The  president  informed  the  conference 
that  5,000  propagandist  meetings  had  been  held  during  the  last  year. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Federation  was  able  to  run  only  four  unsuccessful 
candidates  at  the  elections,  who  polled  an  aggregate  of  between  2,000 
and  3,000  votes,  it  does  not  seem  that  their  doctrines  have  taken 
deep  root  on  British  soil.     Their  kinship  to  anarchism  may  be  traced 
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in  the  first  business  discussed  on  the  second  day  of  the  conference, 
namely,  the  circulation  of  leaflets  entitled  "  A  Few  Facts  about  John 
Bums."  These  facts,  it  may  be  assumed,  were  not  complimentary  to 
the  only  avowed  Socialist  returned  to  the  new  Parliament.  But  Mr. 
Bums  seems  quite  ready  for  civil  war  in  the  Socialist  ranks,  for  on 
Sunday,  August  4,  he  regaled  his  constituents  with  his  view  of  the 
causes  for  the  capture  of  London  by  the  Unionists.  This,  he  said, 
was  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  "  25,000  wobbling  voters,  more  or 
less  drunk,  had  voted  with  beer,"  and  partly  to  "  lies  served  up  from 
the  Social-Democratic  well.*'  We  may  leave  Mr.  Burns  to  justify 
his  compliments  to  the  democracy  of  London,  and  to  settle  accounts 
with  his  Social  Democratic  critics,  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
the  social  revolution,  for  which  the  conference  cheered  in  separating, 
is  not  quite  so  imminent  as  it  might  be  if  its  well-wishers  could 
agree  among  themselves.  But  it  may  be  observed  in  passing  that 
Mr.  Bums,  in  attributing  the  result  of  the  elections  to  the  influence 
of  "beer,  Bible,  briber}',  and  blackguardism,"  was  only  uttering  a 
coarse  paraphrase  of  the  explanation  proceeding  from  other  sources. 
The  majority  of  28  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  June  was  the 
mandate  of  the  democracy  to  recast  the  constitution ;  the  majority  of 
152  is  the  voice  of  the  publican,  the  parson,  and  the  Primrose  dame. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  the  real  opinion  of  the  responsible  leaders  of 
the  defeated  party.  They  know  what  it  all  means,  that  they  must 
bide  their  time  and  recast  their  policy.  Their  knowledge  is  shared 
by  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  rank  and  file.  "  Unfortunately,"  con- 
fessed the  chairman  of  Mr.  Causton^s  meeting  in  West  Southwark  on 
July  29,  "  the  Liberal  party  has  undertaken  too  much,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  irritating  everj*  class  by  attempting  legislation  for  which 
people  are  not  quite  ready." 

But  besides  what  the  Separatist  party  has  done,  they  have  had  to 
bear  the  odium  of  that  for  which  they  are  only  indirectly  responsible. 
The  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery  cannot  be  justly 
accused  of  having  actively  encouraged  the  aims  of  anarchism  and  so- 
cialism. But  when  an  Administration  is  at  its  wits*  end  to  scrape 
together  a  majority,  it  draws  to  itself  all  the  extreme  groups  on  the 
lookout  for  Ministers  to  do  their  work.  The  Separatists  had  accepted 
Home  Rule  as  the  price  of  the  Irish  support;  were  the  electors  to 
blame  if  they  believed  them  capable  of  paying  a  similar  price  for  the 
Socialist  vote?  It  is  the  vaunt  of  the  Socialists  to  be  reckoned  as  the 
Extreme  Left,  and  the  distaste  of  our  people  for  socialism  could  be 
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expressed  only  in  those  constituencies  where  no  Socialist  candidates 
were  mn,  by  voting  against  candidates  of  the  Left. 

One  value  of  a  general  election  is  found  in  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
stock-taking,  and  it  is  a  reassuring  outcome  of  this  one  that  Socialist 
and  Anarchist  propaganda,  which  have  spread  so  widely  among  our 
German  cousins  and  French  neighbors,  have  been  shown  to  have 
made  little  headway  among  our  own  people.  There  are  Socialists 
among  us,  just  as  there  are  neo-Buddhists;  there  are  Anarchists  as 
there  are  pious  Jacobites;  but,  thus  far,  they  are  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. Busy  and  comfortable  people  regard  them  as  the  same  thing; 
an  ugly  bogy,  indeed,  but  still  a  long  way  off. 

It  is  probable  that  the  direct  influence  of  the  trade  unions  upon 
the  elections  fell  far  short  of  what  was  expected.  In  all  the  strikes 
brought  about  by  these  organizations  there  has  always  been  a  consid- 
erable minority  of  members,  anxious  to  continue  at  work,  and  only 
yielding  to  pressure  in  desisting.  These  men  have  felt  themselves 
the  victims  of  tyranny, — and  tyranny  of  the  many  is  as  deeply  re- 
sented as  tyranny  of  the  few.  Therefore,  though  the  officials  of 
trade  unions  are  generally  Radical,  and  instruct  members  to  vote  that 
way,  it  is  not  possible  to  enforce  obedience.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  at  Derby  and  Crewe,  the  headquarters  respectively  of  the  Midland 
and  London  &  North  Western  railway  men,  the  Unionists  achieved 
signal  victories.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  chief 
act  of  the  Separatist  Government  affecting  the  industrial  classes  was 
a  measure  promoted  by  the  officials  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Workers,  restricting  the  hours  of  labor.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  boon  was  not  appreciated  by  those  whom  it  was  intended 
to  conciliate,  who  were  thereby  deprived  of  earning  overtime  pay. 

One  other  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the  late  Administration  con- 
tributed appreciably  to  its  downfall.  Their  sincerity  was,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  subject  of  suspicion.  There  were  ugly  stories  afloat 
about  the  honors  conferred  on  Lord  Rosebery's  recommendation,  but 
it  was  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  peerages  and  bar- 
onetcies were  cynically  exchanged  for  contributions  to  the  election 
chest.  It  was  quite  enough  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  bona  fides  of  the 
projected  attack  on  the  Lords  to  see  the  leaders  who  were  to  direct  it 
distributing  peerages  among  their  followers.  If  hereditary  lawgiving 
was  the  iniquity  it  was  described,  was  there  not  guilt  in  creating 
more  hereditary  lawgivers?  From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  this  puzzled  some  and  disgusted  others. 
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There  is  some  obscurity  hanging  over  the  future  of  a  subject 
xvhich,  trivial  as  it  may  seem,  has  never  yet  been  without  its  impor- 
tance in  Parliamentary  warfare  in  Britain, — namely,  the  future  no- 
menclature of  the  principal  political  parties.  For  the  present,  the 
terms  "  Unionist"  and  "  Separatist"  are  convenient  enough,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  they  are  only  serviceable  j[)ro  /toe  vice.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  Opposition,  in  preparing  for  the  next  appeal  to  the  country,  will 
be  so  blind  as  to  put  Home  Bule  in  the  front,  or,  indeed,  in  any  part 
of  their  programme.  If,  then,  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  be  not 
at  stake  at  the  next  general  election,  wherein  will  the  titles  "  Union- 
ist" and  "  Separatist"  be  appropriate?  "  Nationalist" — a  term  which 
best  expresses  the  patriotic  confederation  supporting  the  present 
Government — has  been  appropriated  as  the  common  designation  of 
Pamellites  and  Anti-Pamellites.  "  Conservative"  will  not  serve,  be- 
cause the  Liberal-Unionists,  who  were  threatened  with  annihilation, 
have  returned  77  strong  instead  of  42,  and  their  importance  can 
hardly  be  oveiTated.  "  Constitutional"  has  far  too  many  syllables, 
— in  short,  the  name  has  not  yet  been  minted  which  shall  serve  to 
distinguish  the  Unionist  Party  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Howbeit,  we  may  rest  content  with  the  substance,  and  leave  its 
future  designation  to  be  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  events.  The 
empire  has  been  delivered  from  the  nightmare  of  the  last  ten  years. 
Future  historians  shall  describe  how  the  nations  of  the  world  looked 
on,  shrugging  their  shoulders,  while  England,  alternately  their  model 
and  their  warning,  was  engaged  during  that  space  of  time  in  the  con- 
troversy whether  she  should  loosen  the  girdle  that  held  her  robes  of 
power  together,  and  how  her  people  finally  declared  that  it  should 

not  be. 

Herbert  Maxwell. 
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TELA.T  the  "  uses  of  adversity"  are  "  sweet"  is  a  dictum  from  which 
one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  dissent.  That  they  are  salutary  is  be- 
yond question;  and  no  one  will  grudge  a  defeated  party  or  an  un- 
successful candidate  the  austere  edification  which  can  be  drawn  from 
a  critical  study  of  recent  misfortune.  Such  a  study  I  am  invited  to 
undertake  in  The  Forum,  and  I  willingly  comply  with  the  invitation. 

I  must  begin  my  task  by  admitting  the  full  severity  of  the  blow 
which  we  have  sustained.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  knock-kneed 
attempts  to  show  that  an  overwhelming  defeat,  lightly  regarded,  is  a 
moral  victory.  I  have  no  interest  in  complicated  statistics  which 
only  prove  that,  if  every  one  had  voted  differently,  different  results 
would  have  ensued.  My  task  is  limited  to  answering  the  Editor^s 
question.  What  causes,  in  my  judgment,  contributed  most  to  our  de- 
feat? In  estimating  those  causes  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  my 
colleagues  in  the  late  Government,  for  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole, 
or  even  for  that  Badical  section  of  it  with  which  I  am  especially  as- 
sociated. I  rely  on  my  experience  in  my  own  constituency,  enlarged 
by  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  those  many  districts  of  the  country 
which  I  have  visited  for  electioneering  or  speech-making  purposes 
during  the  last  three  years. 

At  the  general  election  of  1892  I  was  returned  for  the  Northern 
Division  of  Bedfordshire.  Out  of  an  electorate  of  13,686,  I  polled 
5,600  votes:  my  opponent  5,056.  At  the  general  election  of  1895, 
out  of  an  electorate  of  13,744,  I  polled  5,376:  my  opponent  5,643. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  figures  go,  it  would  seem  that  5,000 
electors  stood  firm  on  either  side;  that  224  went  over  from  me  to  my 
opponent;  and  that  my  opponent  procured  363  new  supporters,  who 
had  not  been  on  the  register — or,  at  any  rate,  had  not  voted — at  the 
former  election.  If  this  be  so,  it  represents,  of  course,  no  very 
sweeping  change  of  opinion — no  very  considerable  turnover  of  votes; 
but  it  fairly  represents  the  amount  of  change  which,  occurring  all  over 
the  country,  has  given  to  Lord  Salisbury  his  huge  majority.  In 
some  cases,  of  course,  the  change  was  emphatic,  and  the  turnover 
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enormous.  Those  cases,  however,  would  not  have  produced  the 
present  result,  if  they  had  not  been  supplemented  by  the  many 
where,  as  in  my  own,  a  small  majority  for  the  Liberals  in  1892  was 
transformed  into  a  still  smaller  majority  for  the  Tories  in  1895. 

If  any  constituency  was  thus  fairly  typical  in  respect  of  the 
amount  of  change  which  it  manifested,  it  was  not  less  so  in  its 
character  and  history.  North  Bedfordshire  is  almost  entirely  rural. 
It  contains  no  large  town  (for  the  borough  of  Bedford,  though  in  the 
Northern  Division  geographically,  is  outside  politically,  having  a 
member  of  its  own) :  it  has  no  considerable  factories,  no  collieries,  no 
mines.  It  contains  three  small  towns,  with  the  usual  proportion  of 
gentlefolks,  tradespeople,  and  artisans.  There  are  three  or  four  great 
landowners,  a  lai^e  number  of  farmers,  a  sprinkling  of  professional 
men ;  of  course  in  every  parish  an  Established  clergyman,  and  in  most 
a  Dissenting  minister.  But  after  all  these  deductions  it  remains  true 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  voters  are  agricultural  laborers,  and  live 
by  daily  work  on  the  land  at  an  average  wage  of  twelve  shillings  a 
week.  In  brief.  North  Bedfordshire  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  rural 
constituencies  of  England.  Its  electoral  history  is  that  in  1885 — the 
first  year  in  which  the  agricultural  laborers  had  the  vote — it  gave  a 
Liberal  majority  of  1,615;  in  1886  it  gave  a  Unionist  majority  of 
482;  in  1892  it  returned  me,  a  Gladstonian  Radical,  by  540;  and  in 
1895  it  rejected  me  by  267. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  constituency  with  which  I  had  to 
deal,  and  the  result  a  defeat  for  Liberalism,  I  proceed  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  the  causes  which  chiefly  operated  against  us.  I  take 
those  which  have  seemed  to  me  most  potent;  and  I  take  them  not 
according  to  their  respective  importance,  but  rather  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which,  one  by  one,  they  became  apparent  to  me. 

1.  I  put  first  what  is  described,  in  a  variety  of  metaphors,  as 
"  the  wave,"  "  the  turn  of  the  tide,"  and  "  the  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum,"— in  other  words,  the  tendency  of  democratic  constituencies  to 
change  from  side  to  side  at  successive  elections.  This  tendency  has 
been  manifest  in  England  ever  since  we  have  had  a  wide  suffrage 
protected  by  the  ballot.  In  the  old  days  of  open  voting,  the  shame 
of  tergiversation  helped  to  keep  the  ordinary  voter  straight.  But 
now  that,  under  the  ballot,  each  voter  is,  as  Junius  said,  "  the  de- 
pository of  his  own  secret, "  he  votes  whichever  way  his  settled  con- 
viction or  his  passing  fancy  may  suggest.  "  These  men  have  been  in 
long  enough.  Let's  give  the  other  side  a  turn, " — is  an  electoral  for- 
11 
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mula  often  heard,  and  still  oftener  acted  on.  The  suffrage  was  first 
given  to  the  artisans  in  towns  in  1867;  to  the  agricultural  laborers 
in  the  country  in  1884.  The  ballot  was  established  in  1872.  The 
general  election  of  1868  gave  a  majority  to  the  Liberals;  that  of 
1874,  a  majority  to  the  Tories;  that  of  1880,  a  great  majority  to  the 
Liberals.  The  election  of  1885  made  the  Liberals  equal  to  the  Tories 
and  the  Irish  combined.  This  equality  was  disturbed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Home  Rule  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  heavily  beaten 
in  the  election  of  1886,  and  restored  to  power,  with  a  small  majority 
of  Liberals  and  Irish  combined,  in  1892.  This  year  the  Liberals 
have  been  defeated  more  heavily  than  ever  in  their  previous  history. 
In  view  of  these  electoral  permutations,  it  is  surely  impossible  to 
doubt  the  importance  of  "  the  wave"  as  a  factor  in  all  political  cal- 
culations; and  it  was  to  "  the  wave"  and  its  probable  effect  that  I  first 
turned  my  thoughts  when,  on  the  close  of  the  election  of  1892,  we 
began  to  forecast  the  future.  It  has  proved  to  be  of  Atlantic  size  and 
force,  and  some  of  the  voyagers  whom  it  has  submerged  ruefully 
remark  that,  in  anticipation,  they  scarcely  did  justice  to  its  powers. 
2.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  effect  of  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  elections  of  1874  and  1886, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership  did  not  save  his  party  from  defeat;  but 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  both  those  cases  his  recent  policy 
had  alienated  great  masses  of  his  supporters,  who  deliberately  ab- 
stained from  the  polls  because  they  disapproved  of  his  dealings,  in 
the  one  case,  with  public  education,  and  in  the  other,  with  Home 
Rule.  Against  a  deliberate  resolve  of  that  kind,  even  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's personality  could  not  prevail.  But  his  supreme  value  as 
an  electioneering  force  lay  in  this:  that  in  those  who  followed  him 
he  inspired  a  personal  devotion  which  was  akin  to  religious  fanat- 
icism. His  moral  enthusiasm  infected  his  disciples,  and,  led  by 
him,  they  went  into  an  election  as  into  a  crusade,  and  fought  as  only 
men  can  fight  who  are  consumed  by  self-sacrificing  fervor  for  a 
sacred  cause.  In  a  contest  such  as  that  through  which  we  have  just 
passed,  this  personal  enthusiasm  would  have  been  of  incalculable 
value.  Our  action  had  not,  as  in  1874  and  1886,  given  distinct 
offence  to  our  own  people ;  there  was  no  determination  among  our 
former  supporters  to  vote  against  us  or  to  abstain.  But  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  indifference,  listlessness,  and  languor,  and  against 
evils  of  that  kind  Mr.  Gladstone  was  omnipotent.  Himself  inspired, 
he  inspired  his  followers,  and  each  follower  transmitted  the  sacred 
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spark  of  enthusiasm  to  two  or  three  languid  or  careless  souls  who 
might  otherwise,  through  sheer  indifference  to  political  issues,  have 
come  over  to  the  party  of  reaction. 

**  We  that  had  loved  him  bo,  followed  him,  honored  him, 
Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 
Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents, 
Made  him  our  Master  to  live  and  to  die. " 

We  knew  the  immensity  of  our  loss  when,  on  that  dismal  1st  of 
March,  1894,  we  realized  that  we  had  heard  him  for  the  last  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

3.  Next  I  must  put  bad  times.  I  have  neither  the  skill  nor  the 
space  to  discuss  the  causes  and  cure  of  commercial  depression.  The 
rural  electors  do  not  concern  themselves  with  the  theory,  but  they 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  ignore 
an  evil  which  makes  itself  felt  pretty  impartially  by  squires,  farmers, 
clergymen,  artisans,  and  laborers.  Times  are  bad:  there  is  little 
money  about,  not  much  work,  and  a  chance  of  less.  By  some  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  not  easy  to  follow,  these  evils  are  traced  to  the 
Liberal  Government,  and  those  who  ought  to  know  better  trade  on  the 
credulity  and  the  sufferings  of  the  least-instructed  class  by  suggest- 
ing that,  if  the  Tories  get  back  into  power,  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  work  and  wages.  "  Vote  for  Compton  and  better  times"  was  my 
opponent's  placard :  and  in  vain  I  replied  that  "  Vote  for  Russell  and 
more  rain"  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  a  cry.  But  the  sufferers 
from  bad  times  were  not  only  led  to  expect  benefit  from  a  change  of 
Government;  they  were  also  menaced  with  even  greater  distress  if  the 
Liberal  candidate  were  returned.  "  If  you  vote  for  the  Liberal,  there 
will  be  no  work  this  winter, "  was  an  ambiguous  but  intelligible  warn- 
ing freely  used;  and  the  careful  avoidance  of  any  direct  or  personal 
threat  made  it  impossible  to  proceed  legally  against  the  author  of  the 
suggestion.  When  we  think  how  very  little  an  agricultural  laborer 
earns;  what  it  means  to  him  and  to  his  family  to  lose  a  week's  work 
or  a  shilling  of  wages ;  and  when  we  further  remember  that  he  is  a 
tenant-at-will  in  his  cottage,  and  can  be  evicted  without  appeal  by  an 
offended  landlord, — the  wonder  is,  not  that  a  handful  of  voters 
yielded  to  pressure,  but  that  the  great  bulk  stand  as  firm  as  rocks  in 
their  simple  loyalty  to  honest  conviction. 

4.  I  am  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress  on  territorial  influence.  In 
my  own  case  I  believe  that  every  squire  except  one — a  notable  excep- 
tion certainly — was  against  me ;  and  two  peers  of  enormous  wealth 
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were  understood  to  be  straining  every  nerve  for  my  defeat.  Yet  we 
did  not  find  that  in  the  villages  more  immediately  under  these  great 
men's  domination  we  suffered  any  special  loss,  nor  did  we  ever  hear 
of  a  single  voter  who  voted  against  us  because  the  Duke  of  B.  or  Lord 
C.  wished  it.  The  influence  was  rather  felt  in  an  indirect  fashion. 
The  tenant-fanners  were  emboldened  by  their  landlords'  known 
wishes  to  put  extra  pressure  on  their  laborers;  and  the  very  long 
purses  on  which  my  opponent  was  able  to  draw  gave  him  unlimited 
funds  for  the  expensive  work  of  organization.  It  must  be  remarked 
in  this  connection  that  an  English  electoral  law,  while  rigidly  pro- 
portioning what  a  candidate  himself  may  spend  to  the  number  of 
electors,  in  no  wav  limits  the  amount  of  extraneous  aid  which 
friendly  individuals  or  associations  may  send  to  his  assistance. 
Under  cover  of  this  palpable  anomaly  there  has  recently  sprung  up 
a  custom  of  importing  into  each  constituency,  at  election-time,  a  host 
of  mysterious  strangers  who  profess  to  come  from  Ulster,  and,  spend- 
ing money  freely  in  the  public-houses,  and  visiting  from  door  to  door, 
propagate  blood-curdling  stories  of  the  religious  persecution  which 
Home  Rule  would  entail.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these 
stories,  preposterous  as  they  are,  produce  some  effect  on  earnest  but 
timid  Nonconformists. 

5.  This  leads  me,  from  general  considerations,  to  a  special  ques- 
tion of  pure  politics.  How  did  Home  Rule  affect  the  election  of 
1895?  In  1886  Home  Rule  was  a  new  policy.  Great  numbers  of 
good  Liberals  were  frightened  and  perplexed  by  it,  and,  as  I  said 
above,  deliberately  abstained  from  voting, — some  even  voted  against 
us ;  and  the  result  was  a  great  Liberal  defeat.  But  during  the  si  x  years 
which  elapsed  between  1886  and  the  next  election,  a  great  change  took 
place.  I  cannot  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  Home  Rule  ever  excited 
great  enthusiasm  in  England ;  but  the  Liberal  electors  were  gradually 
led  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  impassioned  advocacy,  and  by  the  more 
humdrum  argumentation  of  his  supporters,  to  recognize  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  Irish  claim  to  self-government,  and  its  essential  con- 
sonance with  the  fundamental  idea  of  Liberalism.  Fears  of  religious 
persecution,  of  separation  between  Ireland  and  England,  and  of 
danger  to  life  and  property  under  a  system  of  Home  Rule,  gradually 
faded  away  from  most  of  the  minds  which  had  harbored  them.  No 
doubt  a  certain  percentage  of  Libeml  voters  had  gone  over  to  the 
Tory  or  "Unionist"  camp,  and  remained  there;  but  the  great  bulk 
of  those  who  had  been  frightened  away  by  Home  Rule  in  1886  had 
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returned  to  their  Liberal  allegiance  by  1892.  For  my  own  part  I 
saw  no  marked  alteration  in  this  respect  between  1892  and  1895. 
The  Liberal  electors  seemed  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
Irish  claim  to  self-government  was  jnst  and  sound,  and  to  have 
finally  accepted  the  theory  of  Home  Rule.  I  could  not,  however, 
fail  to  observe  that  two  or  three  considerations  tended  to  modify 
their  zeal  for  the  Irish  policy,  which  still,  as  a  matter  of  abstract 
reason,  they  accepted.  In  the  first  place,  the  shape  in  which  our 
Home  Bule  bill  left  the  House  of  Commons,  retaining  the  Irish 
members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  all  purposes,  English  as 
well  as  Imperial,  was  not  acceptable.  Personally,  I  have  always  been 
a  strong  advocate  for  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members,  as  the  sym- 
bol and  saf^uard  of  Imperial  Unity,  and  to  that  view  I  adhere.  But 
it  is  obvious  that,  if  they  are  to  be  retained,  any  plan  which  enables 
them  to  vote  on  purely  English,  as  distinct  from  Imperial,  questions, 
can  be  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  pending  a  complete  system  of 
all-round  devolution  under  a  central  Parliament.  The  nature  of  this 
makeshift,  and  the  necessity  for  it,  were  difficult  to  explain;  and  our 
opponents  made  great  capital  out  of  a  plan  which  seemed  to  put  Eng- 
land under  the  power  of  the  Irish  members,  while  they,  in  their  local 
Legislature,  would  be  exempt  from  our  interference. 

In  the  second  place,  I  found  that  we  had  made  a  mistake  in  re- 
fusing to  apply  the  word  "  subordinate"  to  the  Irish  legislature  which 
we  proposed  to  create.  We  had  won  the  election  of  1892  by  reiter- 
ating, in  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  that  the  Irish  legislature  was  to  be 
"  subject  in  all  things  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  liable,  if  need 
be,  to  be  corrected  by  it. "  We  held  that  the  fact  of  subordination 
was  woven  into  the  very  substance  and  texture  of  our  bill ;  and  we 
held  that  there  was  no  need  to  employ  a  distinctive  word,  which  is 
not  applied  to  our  Colonial  legislatures,  when  the  thing  which  the 
word  represents  was  abundantly  secured.  But  it  was  not  difficult 
for  the  enemies  of  Home  Rule  to  make  it  appear  as  if,  in  rejecting 
the  word,  we  had  rejected  the  thing;  and  the  effects  which  this  mis- 
representation produced  led  me  to  think  that  we  had  made  a  mistake 
in  rejecting  the  word. 

In  the  third  place,  the  internal  disputes  of  the  Irish  Party  to 
some  extent  alienated  English  sympathy  from  their  cause;  and 
finally  the  bulk  of  our  voters,  even  while  they  still  adhered  to  Home 
Bule,  were  heartily  tired  of  the  whole  subject.  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  have  repeatedly  declared  in  favor  of  our  Irish  policy;  but, 
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as  Lord  Rosebery  rightly  said,  in  a  much-misrepresented  phrase,  **  the 
predominant  member  of  the  partnership  of  the  Three  Kingdoms" 
must  be  much  more  thoroughly  converted  before  that  policy  can  be 
translated  into  fact. 

6.  The  sixth  cause  was  the  influence  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  parochial  clergy  of  my  Division  were,  as  far  as  I  know,  univer- 
sally opposed  to  me.  Their  opposition  was,  I  am  sure,  thoroughly 
conscientious,  and,  as  I  am  a  stanch  advocate  of  Disestablishment, 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  influence  of  pastoral  admonitions, 
appeals  to  religious  sentiment,  visits  of  Church  workers,  and  the  like, 
was  probably  great.  All,  however,  was  conducted  so  decently  and 
discreetly  that  I  am  unable  to  estimate  the  precise  amount  of  effort 
put  forth,  or  to  gauge  its  effect.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  simple  vil- 
lagers were  told  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicarage  that  I  wished  to  pull 
down  the  parish  church,  or  that  any  one  who  voted  for  me  would 
have  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  vicarage  for  coals  at  Christmas  or 
soup  in  illness.  Scarcely  more  credible  is  the  report  that  a  great  lady 
in  the  county  announced  that  her  country  house  would  be  closed,  and 
all  the  material  benefits  which  flow  from  it  into  the  village  suspended, 
if  the  Liberal  candidate  were  returned.  Scarcely  credible,  I  say,  are 
these  stories;  and  yet  I  am  afraid  we  must  confess  that  here  in  Eng- 
land the  women  of  the  privileged  classes  have  not  yet  learned  to  play 
the  game  of  politics  with  strict  regard  for  the  rules  of  fair  play ;  and 
that  they  cannot  always  resist  the  temptation  to  promote  even  a  sacred 
cause  by  poisonous  whispers  and  untraceable  innuendoes  directed 
against  the  character  and  private  life  of  the  candidate  whom  they 
oppose. 

7.  Our  record  of  work  during  our  three  years  of  power  did  not 
powerfully  affect  the  imagination  of  the  voters.  They  look  for  re- 
sults. They  are  never  impressed  by  the  plea  of  parliamentary  ob- 
struction. They  expect  a  Government  to  govern,  and  a  majority  to 
prevail.  They  regarded  the  time  spent  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
bills  which  the  Lords  rejected  as  pure  waste;  and  even  our  best 
handiwork  did  not  serve  us  much.  The  poor  did  not  feel  the  benefit 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  great  Budget.  Mr.  Asquith's  admirable 
Factory  Act  did  not  appeal  to  rural  voters;  and  our  Parish  Councils 
Act  did  us  positive  and  twofold  harm.  It  disappointed  the  laborers, 
who  have  not  so  far  derived  as  much  advantage  from  it  as  we  had  led 
them  to  expect;  and  it  disgusted  the  farmers  who  had  been  rejected 
when  they  stood  for  the  Councils  of  their  respective  parishes. 
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8.  The  circumstances  of  the  dissolution  were  unlucky.  Country 
people  could  not  understand  ^hy  we  should  resign  office  because  of 
a  snatched  vote  on  an  administrative  detail.  The  fact  that  we  re- 
signed instead  of  dissolving  deprived  us  of  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  country  on  some  clear  and  definite  issue.  We  waited 
to  take  the  position  of  the  attacking  party;  and  Lord  Salisbury's 
sagacious  plan  of  dissolving  in  silence,  without  pledge,  promise,  or 
programme,  left  us  nothing  to  attack.  Thus  we  had  to  go  to  the 
country,  neither  affirming  nor  denying,  neither  constructing  nor  de- 
stroying,— and  the  country  seemed  disposed  to  ask  why  we  came  to  it 
at  all. 

9.  I  have  taken  out  of  its  chronological  order,  and  reserved  for 
the  last  place  in  the  list  of  our  causes  of  defeat,  that  which  was  by 
far  the  most  potent  of  all.  Every  cause  which  I  have  enumerated 
did  us  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  harm,  but  all  of  them  together 
could  not  have  ruined  us  without  the  assistance  of  the  Local  Veto 
Bill.  I  record  this  opinion  with  unfeigned  regret.  "Driven,  "in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  phrase,  "  by  the  slow  and  resistless  forces  of  convic- 
tion," I  have  for  twelve  years  advocated  the  establishment  of  local 
and  popular  control  over  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  I  have 
done  so  both  because  I  believed  that  it  would  tend  to  diminish 
drunkenness  by  lessening  the  temptation  to  drink,  and  because  I  re- 
garded it  as  a  natural  and  necessary  part  of  any  genuine  system  of 
local  self-government.  On  those  grounds  I  advocated  it  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1892,  and  ever  since  at  the  long  series  of  meetings  which  I 
have  addressed  between  that  time  and  this.  I  have  spoken  in  towns 
and  villages  of  every  size ;  to  some  hundred  meetings  of  my  own 
supporters;  and  in  a  dozen  constituencies  besides  my  own  I  have 
addressed  crowded  audiences  of  enthusiastic  Liberals,  who  took  up 
every  point  with  ready  apprehension,  and  signified  their  sympathy 
by  the  most  emphatic  tokens.  Each  successive  point  in  our  Liberal 
programme  elicited  louder  cheers  than  the  last, — until  we  came  to 
Local  Veto.  Then  a  deathly  gloom  came  down,  like  a  thick  cold 
fog,  upon  the  meeting,  and  seemed  to  choke  the  speaker.  Every 
man  who  has  the  faculty  or  the  habit  of  public  speech  speaks,  as  it 
were,  with  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  his  audience;  he  feels,  almost 
before  the  words  are  out  of  his  mouth,  whether  or  not  the  pulse  vi- 
brates sympathetically.  In  discoursing  of  Local  Veto,  the  speaker 
felt  in  vain  for  that  responsive  vibration ;  nay,  the  pulse  seemed  to 
elude  his  touch ;  he  and  his  hearers  were  for  the  moment  separated 
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by  an  intervening  cloud  which  no  rhetoric  could  pierce.  Where, 
five  minutes  before,  all  had  been  enthusiasm,  approval,  sympathy, 
and  applause,  there  was  now  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  or  at  the  most 
a  lonely  cheer  from  a  little  knot  of  convinced  teetotallers. 

Now  this  marked  and  unmistakable  disapprobation  was  not  di- 
rected against  the  particular  bill  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  had 
lately  introduced, — a  much  better  one,  let  me  hasten  to  add,  than  its 
predecessors,  inasmuch  as  it  provided  for  limitation  as  well  as  pro- 
hibition. That  bill  was  vulnerable  in  several  points,  which  its  ene- 
mies were  not  slow  to  detect;  but  it  is  needless  to  indicate  these 
now,  because  what  the  voters  objected  to,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
was  not  this  or  that  detail,  but  the  very  principle  on  which  the 
bill  was  founded.  .  "  We  don't  want  to  have  our  public-house  shut 
up, " — was  the  cry  of  the  rural  voter ;  and  everything  which  tended 
in  the  direction  of  veto  he  cordially  mistrusted  and  disliked.  Of 
course  it  was  easy  enough  to  correct  misrepresentations  of  our 
bill ;  to  point  out  that  we  were  only  giving  to  the  community  the 
power  which  the  irresponsible  magistrates  now  have ;  to  show  that, 
instead  of  "  robbing  a  poor  man  of  his  beer, "  we  were  giving  him 
the  key  of  his  own  cellar:  it  was  all  in  vain, — nothing  could  make 
the  idea  of  Local  Veto  go  down.  If  the  Act  was  not  to  be  enforced, 
it  was  folly  to  pass  it:  if  it  was,  the  poor  man  would  be  the  sufferer. 
That  was,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  the  universal  feeling ;  and  when  we 
remember  that  the  agricultural  laborer  has  practically  no  amusement 
except  the  public-house,  and  no  physical  enjoyments  except  beer  and 
tobacco,  can  even  the  most  rigid  moralist  among  us  blame  him  if  he 
looks  askance  at  legislation  which  would  imperil  those  cherished  al- 
leviations of  his  daily  toil? 

For  my  own  part,  I  remain  a  firm  believer  in  the  principle  of 
Local  Control,  and  I  only  wish  I  were  not  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
bulk  of  my  countrymen  seem  blind  to  its  merits.  In  this  matter  of 
the  reform  of  the  liquor  laws,  as  in  so  many  others,  it  is  true  that 
the  Liberal  Party  has  fallen  by  its  own  virtue.  We  have  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity.  We  have  attacked  abuses  wher- 
ever we  saw  them ;  and  all  the  powers  of  evil  have  been  banded  to- 
gether to  resist  our  onslaught. 

In  this  enumeration  of  causes  of  defeat,  it  will  be  observed  that 
I  have  said  nothing  about  the  action  of  the  Independent  Labor 
Party,  or  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  voters  toward  Denomi- 
national Education.     Other  candidates  might  have  much  to  say  on 
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these  topics,  but  they  do  not  enter  into  my  personal  experience. 
Intimidation,  lies,  and  bribery  by  means  of  free  beer  no  doubt 
played  a  great  part;  but  unhappily  they  are  of  too  constant  occur- 
rence at  our  elections  to  call  for  special  comment  here. 

I  may  be  asked,  if  these  causes  ruined  us,  what  would  have 
helped  us?     I  answer  briefly: 

(a)  A  reasonable  system  of  old-age  pensions,  discriminating  be- 
tween the  deserving  and  the  undeserving. 

(b)  Electoral  reform  (one  man,  one  vote;  a  shorter  period  of 
qualifying  residence ;    all  elections  on  one  day). 

(c)  A  combined,  authorized,  and  resolute  attack  on  the  wrecking 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  putting  this  in  the  forefront  of  his 
policy,  my  friend  and  leader,  Lord  Rosebery,  showed,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  that  he  knew  the  temper  of  the  Liberal  party ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  r^retted  that  our  abrupt  retirement  from  office  interfered 
with  a  concerted  movement  of  the  whole  Liberal  army  against  the 
irresponsible  power  of  hereditary  lawmakers. 

But  I  have  already  answered  the  Editor's  question,  and  I  must 
not  go  on  supplementing  my  reply  with  unsolicited  opinions. 

George  W.  E.  Bussell. 
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I  HAVE  taken  the  question  which  forms  the  title  of  this  article 
from  some  words  which  Carlyle  borrrowed  or  translated  from  Goethe. 
Why  did  we  have  the  general  election  just  now? — Whence  came  the 
results  that  we  all  can  see  only  too  clearly? — and  Whither  is  the 
change  of  government  to  bring  us? 

I  may  as  well  confess  that  I  for  one  was  surprised  at  the  result  of 
the  election, — at  the  overwhelming  victory  it  has  given  to  the  Tory 
party.  Yet  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  been  surprised.  Every- 
body— or  almost  everybody — on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  saying  that  if  the  Liberal  Government  had  to  go  out  at  such  a 
time  as  the  present,  the  Liberals  would  be  defeated  at  a  general  elec- 
tion by  a  crushing  majority.  Possibly  I  am  somewhat  skeptical  as 
to  political  prophecies,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  what  every- 
body— or  almost  everybody — predicts  is  not  likely  to  come  true.  Not 
many  days  before  the  dissolution  I  had  some  talk  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  Sir  Richard  Temple,  a  strong  Tory,  but  a  very  clear- 
beaded  observer  of  political  affairs.  He  assured  me  that  the  Tories 
would  come  into  power  with  a  majority  of  a  hundred.  I  scoffed  at 
the  idea.  I  was  quite  mistaken,  as  scoffers  generally  are.  Sir 
Richard  Temple's  estimate  was  not  beyond  the  truth.  No  such 
wave  of  reaction  to  Conservatism  has  drenched  the  country  since  the 
general  election  of  1874. 

Then,  as  now,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  came  upon  the  pub- 
lic as  a  surprise.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  without  interest  for  Amer- 
ican readers  if  I  give  a  few  lines  of  description  of  that  catastrophe, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  showed  a  larger  transfer  of  seats 
from  one  party  to  another  than  had  ever  occurred  since  1831.  The 
dissolution  in  1874  was  brought  about  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  hand. 
He  had  had  some  five  years  of  power.  He  had  a  giant's  strength, 
and  he  had  used  it  like  a  giant.  At  no  former  time  were  so  many 
great  measures  of  genuine  reform  forced  through  in  the  same  admin- 
istration as  it  was  the  success  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  accomplish  between 
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the  close  of  1868  and  the  opening  of  1874.  But  at  the  latter  date  he 
began  to  see  that  the  reform  movement  was  wearing  itself  out.  The 
impulse  which  he  had  given  had  spent  its  strength.  England  proper 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  country  of  Conservatives.  It  is  kept  up  to  its 
reform  work  by  the  voting  power  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
In  England,  the  landlord  class;  the  rich  people;  the  well-to-do  bour- 
geoisie;  the  folks  who  really  belong  to  society,  and  the  folks  who  try 
to  pass  off  as  belonging  to  it;  the  inhabitants  of  seaside  villa  resi-^\^ 
dences;  the  shopkeepers  and  traders  of  all  kinds  who  flourish  on  the 
patronage  of  the  higher  orders;  and  most  of  the  professional  classes, 
— these  and  many  other  sets  are  as  a  rule  distinctly  conservative. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  then,  saw  in  1874  that  the  tide  was  already  turning 
against  him  and  his  great  reforming  projects.  Two  or  three  by- 
elections  went  to  the  advantage  of  the  Tories,  and  he  suddenly  made 
up  his  mind  to  appeal  to  the  country  and  have  the  whole  question 
settled  by  a  general  election.  The  results  of  that  election  proved 
disastrous  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  out  of  office  for 
six  years.  This  later  time  the  suddenness  of  the  general  election 
was  nearly  as  great  a  surprise  to  the  country  as  in  1874.  It  was 
brought  about  by  whait  we  call  a  "  snap  division"  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  which  nobody  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  attach  the 
slightest  importance.  Lord  Bosebery's  Government  nevertheless 
took  it  to  heart,  and  resolved  to  resign  office,  and  the  Queen  without 
remonstrance  accepted  their  resignation.  Lord  Salisbury  formed  a 
new  Administration  and  straightway  appealed  to  the  country, — and 
we  see  how  the  country  has  made  answer  to  the  appeal. 

What  were  the  principal  causes  of  this  almost  complete  revolt 
against  Liberalism  ?  The  causes  were  many ;  the  influences  were  com- 
plex. In  the  first  place  there  was  the  inevitable  fading  of  popular 
enthusiasm  which  came  when  the  magnificent  figure  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the  fight.  The  man  does 
not  live  who  could  really  take  Mr.  Gladstone's  place.  "  Measures, 
not  men,"  is  a  sound  political  axiom;  and  when  political  life  is 
wholly  made  up  of  philosophers,  then  indeed  people  will  doubtless 
only  consider  as  to  the  value  of  a  measure  and  not  as  to  the  inspir- 
ing genius  of  a  man.  But  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  if  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  from 
public  life  should  have  left  a  blank  and  a  chill  behind  it.  Then  the 
condition  of  Lord  Bosebery's  health  prevented  him  at  a  most  critical 
time  from  being  a  fighting  Prime  Minister.     He  was  compelled  by 
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no  fault  of  his  own  to  be  little  more  than  a  phantom  statesman.  All 
that  had  a  depressing  eflfect  upon  the  public.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
— a  fighting  statesman  if  ever  such  there  were — did  gladiatorial  work 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  somehow  he  has  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  wide  and  genial  personal  popularity.  What  was  of  much 
more  importance,  however,  was  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  given 
out  that  he  was  determined  to  attach  the  fortunes  of  himself  and  his 
party  to  the  fate  of  the  Local  Veto  bill.  This  bill  is  a  scheme  to  give 
to  localities  in  England  the  power,  by  means  of  a  certain  majority, 
of  abolishing  or  reducing  the  number  of  public-houses. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  liquor  traffic  in  England  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  of  all  vested  interests.  The  influence  of  the  advocates  of 
temperance,  who  are  led  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  is  undoubtedly 
very  strong,  and  has  the  almost  universal  support  of  the  "  Noncon- 
formist conscience" ;  but  as  a  rule  men  may  be  trusted  to  fight  more 
stiffly  for  a  personal  interest  than  for  a  public  principle.  There  are 
also  in  England  large  numbers  of  quiet  persons  who  detest  drunken- 
ness as  much  as  any  of  their  neighbors  can,  but  who  do  not  see  why 
a  dozen  moderate  drinkers  should  be  interfered  with  because  one  man 
drinks  too  much.  Many  peopile  take  the  same  general  view  of  the 
subject  that  I  take  myself.  I  should  probably  have  voted  for  the 
Local  Veto  bill  as  an  honest  attempt  to  deal  with  a  terrible  social 
evil,  not  only  because  I  thought  any  reasonable  experiment  worth 
trying,  but  also  because  I  like  the  principle  which  gives  to  localities 
a  control  over  their  own  affairs.  I  should,  however,  have  given  my 
vote  without  any  real  faith  in  the  success  of  such  a  measure.  For 
many  years  I  took  a  keen  interest  in  watching  the  working  of  sim- 
ilar legislation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  I  was  not  en- 
couraged to  hope  for  much  from  the  operation  of  any  such  law.  My 
impression  is  that,  outside  the  professed  teetotallers  and  some  of  the 
ministers  of  every  denomination  in  England,  nobody  cared  about  the 
measure  except  those  who  thoroughly  detested  it,  and  who  felt  that 
their  trade  interests  were  seriously  threatened.  Two  or  three  months 
ago  I  asked  an  eminent  member  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  whether  he  did  not  think  that  the  Local  Veto  bill  might 
very  well  be  put  off  for  another  ten  years,  and  received  the  emphatic 
answer:  "  It  might  very  well  be  put  off  for  another  fifty  years,  and 
then  we  should  probably  find  that  we  were  not  in  need  of  it. "  Now 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  question  of  repressive  or  suppressive 
legislation  as  regards  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  I  am  trying 
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to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  various  sections  of  the  English  people 
with  regard  to  the  Local  Veto  bill.  Everybody  knew  that  the  bill 
had  not  for  the  present  the  remotest  chance  of  being  passed  into  law. 
The  Irish  Nationalists  were  naturally  dissatisfied  when  they  saw  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt  had  tied  the  fortunes  of  his  Administration  to 
a  measure  which  could  not  be  carried,  but  the  mere  discussion  of 

I 

which  would  necessarily  push  the  Home  Bule  question  into  the  back- 
ground. There  thus  grew  up  among  many  of  the  Liberals,  and 
among  most  or  all  of  the  Nationalists,  the  disheartening  thought  that, 
as  the  vessel  is  certain  to  be  wrecked,  it  matters  little  upon  what 
rock  she  runs.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the 
steersman  should  at  the  very  opening  of  the  voyage  have  chosen  a 
sort  of  Jaffa  port  with  a  ridge  of  rocks  ahead.  Let  us  see  what 
was  the  ridge  of  rocks  in  front  of  that  political  port  of  Jaffa.  My 
readers  who  have  been  to  Jaffa  will  understand  my  metaphor. 

The  State  Church  of  England  is  still  a  very  strong  corporation, 
and  its  members  now  make  common  cause  with  the  State  Church  in 
Wales,  as  at  one  time  they  did  with  the  State  Church  in  Ireland, — 
that  Church  which  Mr.  Gladstone  disestablished  and  disendowed. 
One  of  the  measures  taken  up  by  the  late  Liberal  Government  was 
a  bill  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  State  Church  in  Wales,  on  the 
reasonable  ground  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Welsh  people  do  not 
recognize  its  teaching  or  attend  its  services.  Of  course  the  usual  cry 
of  what  professes  to  be  outraged  religion  was  instantly  raised  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  brewer  and  the  publican  soon  found  that  in  the  work 
of  overthrowing  the  Government  they  had  a  stalwart  and  an  indomi- 
table ally  in  the  militant  churchman.  The  cry  of  "  the  Church  in 
danger"  has  always  been  a  powerful  battle-note  in  the  politics  of 
Great  Britain  since  the  days  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  It  was  never  louder  or  stronger  as  a  rallying-call  than 
during  the  late  struggle.  Here,  then,  we  have  two  tremendous  in- 
fluences arrayed  against  the  cause  of  progressive  Liberalism  in  Eng- 
land. The  publican,  and  what  Dean  Swift  or  Sydney  Smith  would 
have  called  the  parson,  were  fighting  side  by  side,  although  not  ex- 
actly hand  in  hand.  Very  likely  the  parson  in  his  secret  heart 
detested  the  publican,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  publi- 
can had  any  particular  affection  for  the  parson.  But  when  it  came  to 
a  fight  against  a  Liberal  Government,  the  two  could  work  together  in 
unholy  and  unacknowledged  alliance.  Thus  we  have  two  of  the  very 
strongest  influences  in  English  social  life  acting  in  thorough  unison 
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against  the  efforts  of  a  reforming  Government.  The  publican  would 
have  been  strong  by  himself,  but  joined  with  the  parson  he  bore  down 
all  his  enemies.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  parson.  He  would 
have  had  a  certain  strength  as  a  fighting  politician  if  left  to  himself, 
although  not  nearly  so  much  as  the  publican.  All  the  great  efforts 
for  reform  in  Church  systems  in  these  countries  have  been  carried 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  parson.  Still  he  could  have  made  a 
fight  and  given  trouble,  if  left  to  his  own  fighting  powers  alone. 
But  when  his  political  enemies  handed  over  to  him  the  support  of  the 
publican  he  must  have  felt  that  one  triumph  at  least  was  to  be  his. 

I  am  assured  by  many  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  friends  that  he  was 
positively  convinced  that  the  Local  Veto  bill  was  the  one  measure  about 
which  the  English  people  really  cared.  I  can  quite  understand  his 
anxiety  to  bring  in  some  measure  which  should  really  arouse  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  English  people, — I  mean  personal  and  local  enthusiasm. 
The  English  Liberals  have  been  nobly  loyal  to  Home  Rule  and  to 
Welsh  Disestablishment,  but  the  interest  which  the  English  public 
take  in  such  measures  is  impersonal,  is  reflected  or  refracted,  and  an 
English  statesman  would  naturally  feel  anxious  to  give  them  some- 
thing for  themselves.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  anxiety  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt.  But  how  he  could  ever  have  persuaded  himself  that 
a  Local  Veto  bill  was  a  measure  to  arouse  such  enthusiasm  passes  my 
understanding.  I  had  many  a  talk  with  leading  Liberal  politicians, 
during  recent  days,  about  this  measure  and  its  chances  of  present  suc- 
cess; but  I  never  spoke  with  any  one,  except  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
and  a  few  of  his  supporters,  who  did  not  shake  their  heads  over  it, 
and  express,  as  their  brightest  hope,  their  doubt  whether  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  would  really  press  it  after  all. 

He  did  not  press  it.  It  did  not  get  a  chance  of  being  pressed. 
The  snap  division  came,  and  the  Government  made  up  its  mind  to 
go  out  of  office  at  once.  But  the  Local  Veto  bill  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  that  making  up  of  the  Administration's  mind.  Many  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  doubtless  said  to  himself:  "  We  had  better  go  out 
now  than  on  the  Local  Veto  bill.  We  are  certain  to  be  defeated  on 
that  measure,  and  it  will  make  us  so  unpopular  that  it  will  really  be 
to  our  advantage  to  throw  up  the  sponge  at  once  and  get  out  of  the 
whole  responsibility. "  The  trouble  was  that  they  could  not  evade 
the  responsibility  they  had  themselves  undertaken.  The  vengeance 
of  the  liquor  trade  pursued  them, — for  had  they  not  introduced  the 
Local  Veto  bill,  and  had  not  Sir  William  Harcourt  announced  that 
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he  was  determined  to  press  it?  "  Pallas  ie  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas  tm- 
molaL "  In  this  battle,  however,  there  were  two  Pallases, — Pallas 
publican  and  Pallas  parson. 

In  this  controversy  about  the  Local  Veto  bill,  the  result  of  which 
was  seen  in  the  elections,  there  were  many  honorable  and  high- 
minded  men  who  utterly  refused  to  be  bound  by  their  trade  interests. 
There  were  members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  held  a  place  among  the 
greatest  brewers  of  the  day,  and  who  yet  were  determined  to  sup- 
port the  Liberal  Government  because  on  the  whole  it  was  a  Govern- 
ment whose  policy  worked  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  state.  A 
friend  and  political  colleague  of  my  own,  a  man  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  distilling  manufactories  of  Ireland,  declared  it  to  be  his  sturdy 
intention  to  vote  for  the  Home  Rule  Ministry,  come  what  would  of  the 
Local  Veto.  All  the  same  the  Liberal  Government  was  turned  out 
of  office  mainly  because  of  that  Local  Veto.  The  mistake  was  one 
of  perspective  and  proportion.  The  general  public — the  public  that 
was  not  pledged  in  advance  to  glorify  it  or  to  detest  it — had  not  made 
up  its  mind  on  the  subject, — could  not  believe  that  any  such  measure 
was  really  coming  on  in  good  earnest.  For  a  great  many  successive 
years  we  used  to  have  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  annual  measure  for  the 
establishment  of  Local  Option — the  Permissive  Bill,  it  was  called. 
It  was  debated,  many  good  speeches  were  made  about  it,  and  it 
used  to  get  a  considerable  number  of  votes.  More  than  one  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  has  told  me  in  the  frankest  way 
that  he  voted  for  the  bill  because  it  could  not  possibly  come  to  any- 
thing, and  he  did  not  like  to  seem  as  if  he  were  discouraging  the  ad- 
vocates of  temperance.  Once  at  least  since  I  became  a  member  of 
the  House, — I  think  it  was  in  1880, — a  resolution  in  favor  of  Local 
Veto  was  actually  carried  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  by  a  majority  of 
twenty -six.  But  every  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  House  of 
Commons  knows  what  a  vast  difEerence  there  is  between  a  resolution 
carried  by  a  private  member  and  a  measure  taken  up  by  a  Government. 
The  passing  of  the  resolution  did  not  alarm  the  publican,  but  it  be- 
came a  serious  business  indeed  to  them  when  the  principle  of  Local 
Veto  was  embodied  in  a  measure  by  a  Liberal  Government,  whose 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  announced  his  determination  to 
press  it  forward  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  the  tug  of  war  seemed 
sure  to  come.  It  would  have  come  on  that  issue  but  for  the  snap 
resolution.  But  the  actual  fight  occurred  as  if  that  resolution  had 
never  been  carried.     No  publican  in  the  kingdom  cared  a  penny 
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about  the  snap  resolution.     He  avenged  himself  and  his  interests  on 
the  Local  Veto  bill  by  his  vote  at  the  polling-booth. 

Not  Home  Bule,  then,  but  the  Local  Veto  bill,  has  been  the  de- 
feat of  the  Liberal  Gbovernment.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  most  of  the  Tories — and  especially  the  country  Tories — detested 
the  idea  of  Home  Bule,  and  were  glad  to  have  any  opportunity  of 
voting  against  the  statesmen  who  had  introduced  it  and  actually  carried 
it  through  the  House  of  Commons.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if 
the  fortune  of  war  had  allowed  us  to  light  the  elections  on  the  simple 
and  straightforward  question  of  Home  Bule,  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  Liberals  would  have  come  back  to  office  with  a  strong  majority. 
It  must  also  be  remeihbered  that  among  a  large  proportion  of  what 
I  may  call  the  inactive  voters  of  England  there  is  a  strong  and  ap- 
parently inborn  aversion  to  change  of  any  kind.  "  Let  us  have  no 
meandering,"  said  the  good  old  lady  in  "David  Copperfield."  She 
was  opposed  to  all  travelling  from  one's  birthplace  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  She  would  not  condescend  to  argue  the  question,  but  set- 
tled the  whole  matter  by  the  repetition  of  her  precept — "  Let  us  have 
no  meandering. "  "  Let  things  remain  as  they  are, "  is  the  precept  and 
principle  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  eveiy  English  constituency. 
A  stout  old  Tory  squire  once  turned  to  me  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  a  time  when  the  Government — a  Liberal  Government — was  bring- 
ing in  some  perfectly  unexceptionable  bill  for  the  remedying  of  a 
merely  technical  defect  in  some  rather  unimportant  measure,  and  said 
in  a  voice  of  genuine  reproach  and  pain,  "  Can  they  never  let  anything 
remain  as  it  was, — these  Badicals?"  He  undoubtedly  expressed  the 
general  feeling  of  a  large  number  of  English  voters.  Many  years  ago 
Bichard  Cobden  declared  that  the  English  were  the  Chinese  of  Eu- 
rope. Every  Liberal  Government  has  to  reckon  with  these  Euro- 
pean Chinamen.  They  make  excellent  sand -bag  fortifications  for  the 
defence  of  good  old  abuses.  Such  men  as  these  would  have  objected 
to  the  Local  Veto  bill  without  the  slightest  reference  to  its  merits  or 
demerits.  They  would  not  have  troubled  themselves  about  the  pub- 
lican's interest  or  the  publican's  demand  for  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance. They  would  simply  have  said,  "  This  is  a  new  thing,  and 
so  we  don't  want  it."  Again,  we  must  take  into  account  another 
considerable  section  of  Englishmen  who,  without  any  particular  con- 
cern for  the  doings  of  this  Government  or  that,  always  like  a  change 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years.  Add  to  this  the  palpable,  visible 
operation  of  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  in  English  political  life, 
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and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  parson  and  the  publican  found  many 
ready  supporters  at  the  general  election  who  were  tied  to  neither  side 
by  any  feeling  of  principle  or  bond  of  common  interest. 

There  were  elements  of  dissension  between  the  Liberal  Adminis- 
tration and  certain  sections  of  the  public  which  I  may  mention,  but 
which  do  not  call  for  any  lengthy  description.  A  cry  was  raised 
against  the  Liberals  to  the  effect  that  they  were  favoring  the  intro- 
duction of  cheap  foreign  goods  to  the  injury  of  the  British  manufac- 
turer. "  Made  in  Germany"  became  a  slang  phrase  of  the  day,  and 
a  slang  phrase  is  often  a  barbed  arrow  at  a  great  electoral  crisis. 
Many  of  the  Soman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Lreland  believed 
that  they  had  not  had  justice  in  the  matter  of  Catholic  education,  and 
that  they  were  put  on  terms  of  disadvantage  as  compared  with  their 
Protestant  neighbors.  The  injustice  certainly  was  and  is  there,  so  far 
as  I  can  form  any  opinion ;  and  I  think  that  the  late  Government  might 
have  remedied  it  long  ago.  This  made  another  subject  of  conten- 
tion, and  many  Catholics  abstained  from  voting  at  all,  while  a  certain 
small  proportion  here  and  there  probably  gave  their  votes  for  the 
Tories,  who  had  been  quietly  telling  of  the  wonderful  things  they 
would  do  if  they  were  only  helped  into  office.  I  suppose  we  must 
also  reckon  in  the  unfortunate  dispute  which  was  forced  upon  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  and  the  utterly  absurd  and  un- 
founded charges  which  were  made  against  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  party.  I  shall  not  say  anything  on  this  subject — seeing 
that  I  might  not  be  considered  a  quite  impartial  authority — except 
that  the  controversy,  coming  in  the  very  thick  of  a  general  election, 
naturally  turned  many  an  English  voter  against  us.  The  charges 
were  caught  up  and  reechoed  for  that  purpose  by  all  the  Tory 
papers.  No  doubt  many  a  well-meaning  Englishman,  who  had 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  going  into  the  nature  and  validity 
of  the  accusations,  said  to  his  friends, — "  Look  at  those  Irish, — quar- 
relling among  themselves  again!  Are  they  fit  for  Home  Rule?" — 
and  then  went  and  voted  against  the  Liberal  party.  Many  another 
Englishman,  animated  by  the  same  feeling,  if  he  did  not  actually  vote 
against  the  Liberals,  stayed  at  home  upon  the  polling-day  and  gave 
no  vote  at  all,  and  thus  let  the  Tories  have  it  all  their  own  way. 

I  must  not  omit  from  the  list  of  those  who  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  Government,  the  members  of 
the  small  section  which  calls  itself  the  Independent  Labor  party. 

This  very  small  party  is  a  kind  of  trades'  union,  and  its  principles 
12 
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and  policy  are  to  put  their  claims  in  advance  of  all  other  interests 
and  without  regard  to  any  other  interest.  Their  creed,  so  far  as  I 
can  make  it  out,  is  a  kind  of  vague  and  groping  Socialism,  which, 
however,  they  propose  to  work  out  by  purely  constitutional  means. 
In  pursuance  of  their  one  idea  they  ran  candidates  of  their  own  at  the 
late  elections  in  constituencies  where  it  was  evident  that  if  any  votes 
could  be  drawn  away  from  the  Liberals  the  Tories  must  have  the 
seat.  Therefore  they  succeeded  in  getting  in  many  a  Tory  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  certainly  left  out.  The  candidates  of 
the  Independent  Labor  party  had  in  most  instances  no  hope  what- 
ever of  success  for  themselves.  But  they  put  themselves  in  evidence 
and  showed  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  thwarting  the  Liberals. 
Not  a  single  member  of  the  Independent  Labor  party,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  been  elected  to  the  new  Parliament,  although  in  the  last 
Parliament  they  had  several  representatives.  Even  their  leader,  the 
eccentric  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  has  been  rejected  this  time.  The  Amer- 
ican reader  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  this  party  does  not  include 
such  men  as  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  and  Mr.  John  Burns, — 
sterling  and  fearless  representatives  indeed  of  the  laboring  class  to 
which  they  belong,  but  who  are  willing  to  admit  that  others  have 
claims  and  rights  as  well  as  they;  who  will  help  a  neighbor  to-day  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  have  his  help  to-morrow ;  and  who  are  willing 
to  accept  the  general  principle  of  one  thing  at  a  time  until  it  be  fin- 
ished. The  Independent  Labor  party  worked  very  hard  at  the  late 
elections,  and  if  they  were  anxious  to  help  in  throwing  out  the  Lib- 
erals they  must  feel  well  satisfied  with  their  share  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  result.  If  every  small  party  were  to  act  upon  the  same 
principle,  there  could  be  no  legislative  reform  in  England. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  good  many  of  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  the  Liberal  statesmen ;  but  when  the  stars  thus  do 
fight  against  some  mortal  they  can  hardly  do  it  by  any  organized 
concert  among  themselves, — their  distances  from  each  other  being 
rather  too  considerable  to  admit  of  any  such  plan  of  action.  The 
forces  which  fought  against  the  late  Government  were,  in  their  own 
way,  rather  too  remote  from  each  other  to  make  one  combined  scheme 
of  attack  possible.  The  parson  did  not  deliberately  combine  with 
the  publican,  nor  the  publican  with  the  "fair  trade"  advocate;  nor 
the  latter  with  the  Roman  Catholic  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  his  schools;  nor  the  Catholic  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  man.     But  all  the  grievances  found  a  common  target, 
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and  the  Liberal  Government,  assailed  with  arrows  from  so  many  parts 
of  the  one  battle-field,  sank  down  defeated  and  lifeless,  and  the 
Tories  held  the  ground. 

I  have  no  inclination  whatever  to  dispute  the  greatness,  the  com- 
pleteness, of  the  Liberal  defeat.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Buskin  once  said  on 
a  very  different  subject,  not  a  fall,  but  a  catastrophe.  Yet  I  am  not 
particularly  cast  down  by  it.  For  the  great  reform  measures  in 
which  I  am  chiefly  interested  it  is  a  delay  and  nothing  more.  The 
Home-Bule  cause,  for  example,  will  have  to  wait.  But  the  man  who 
thinks  that  Home  Bule  and  its  movement  have  been  put  out  of  the 
way  by  this  Tory  triumph  must  be  utterly  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  forces  of  a  national  principle.  Amid  all  our  diflSculties  and 
•dissensions  the  cause  of  Home  Bule  carried  off  two  seats  from  the 
Tories  of  Ulster.  In  that  province,  supposed  to  be  the  stronghold  of 
Toryism,  we  have  again  a  majority  of  the  representation  in  the  ranks 
of  Home  Bule.  Therefore  I  feel  not  the  slightest  fear  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  am  sorry  that  the  national  cause  should  be  delayed  in  its 
movement,  but  it  will  not  have  to  wait  long — its  time  will  come. 

Its  time  might  come  sooner  than  most  people  expect,  if  there  were 
only  a  Disraeli  in  the  Tory  party.  How  did  the  cities  and  boroughs 
of  these  countries  get  their  household  suffrage?  They  got  it  because 
Mr.  Disraeli  saw  clearly  that  the  reform  must  come  in  time, — that 
nothing  could  long  keep  it  off ;  and  he  asked  himself,  and  he  after- 
ward asked  his  party,  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  since  the  thing 
could  not  be  avoided,  that  the  Tory  party  should  take  it  up,  make 
the  most  of  it,  and  live  by  it.  This  was  immediately  after  he  and 
the  Tories  had  come  back  into  office  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1866  on  a  measure  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
Other  Tories  were  simply  exulting  in  the  success  of  the  moment ; 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  looking  to  the  future  and  estimating  the  mo- 
mentary success  exactly  at  its  worth.  So  in  1867  he  introduced  a 
rather  vague  sort  of  Beform  bill ;  he  allowed  the  Badicals  to  hammer 
it  into  an  excellent  Household  Suffrage  bill,  and  he  held  office  until 
the  Irish  difficulty — which  up  to  that  time  he  had  not  much  troubled 
himself  to  consider — proved  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  defeated 
on  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  State  Church.  Now,  if  there  were  a  Disraeli  in  the  present 
Tory  Cabinet,  he  might  well  ask  himself,  and  ask  his  party,  whether 
there  could  be  any  serious  chance  of  staving  off  for  long  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Home  Bule  question,  and,  if  somebody  must  settle  it, 
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why  not  the  Tories?     But  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  man  in  the  present 
Cabinet  bold  enough  and  long-headed  enough  for  such  a  venture. 

The  majority  of  the  Cabinet  will  probably  be  quite  content 
with  the  daily  assurances  of  the  Tory  papers  that  Home  Rule  is 
dead  and  buried ;  that  it  does  not  even  call  for  an  epitaph ;  that  it 
will  never  be  heard  of  again ;  and  that  all  is  well.  The  same  may 
be  said  or  counted  on  for  many  other  great  reforms,  political  and 
social,  which  the  Liberals  are  pledged  to  carry  out.  The  Tory  Gov- 
ernment will  get  it  into  their  heads  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberal 
Government  means  an  end  of  all  these  things,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Balfour  will  be  troubled  with  them  no  more.  Personally  I 
wish  they  would  pluck  up  courage  and  give  us  a  taste  of  genuine  old- 
fashioned  Tory  rule.  There  would  be  no  abstentions  of  Liberal 
voters  during  the  elections  that  came  next  after  a  period  of  that  sort 
of  administration.  Perhaps  they  will  try  a  little  of  it  in  Ireland,  but 
they  will  hardly  try  it  upon  England  or  Scotland.  If  they  should 
try  it  on  Ireland  they  will,  it  may  be,  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
the  end,  for  they  will  rally  us  as  one  man  to  fight  the  common 
enemy.  For  myself,  I  would  much  rather  risk  coercion  than  risk 
disunion,  and  the  first  attempt  at  coercion  will  be  the  end  of  dis- 
union. Defeat,  too,  will  do  the  English  Liberals  good.  They,  as 
well  as  we  Irish  Nationalists,  must  learn  to  unite.  They — the  leaders 
especially — must  get  to  understand  more  clearly  and  with  a  common 
recognition  exactly  what  it  is  that  they  want  to  do,  and  then  stick  to 
each  task  until  it  is  done.  I  have  shown  that  their  recent  fall  was 
mainly  due  to  what  I  cannot  help  calling  divided  counsels.  There 
was  a  want  of  grip  among  them ;  and  where  there  is  a  want  of  grip 
among  the  leaders  there  will  be  a  very  general  laxity  of  hold  among 
the  followers. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Chamberlain  ought,  according  to  the  advice  given 
in  the  famous  story  told  by  Herodotus,  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  his 
dearest  personal  possession.  For  he  is  uplifted  to  that  most  danger- 
ous eminence,  the  height  of  his  ambition.  He  is  a  Secretary  of 
State  in  a  Tory  Cabinet, — among  the  "  English  gentlemen,"  for  whose 
society  he  has  yearned  so  long.  He  would  really  do  well  to  read  the 
story  of  Polycrates  and  take  warning.  It  can  be  easily  done — there 
are  many  English  translations  of  Herodotus. 

Justin  McCarthy. 
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To  say  that  the  English  language,  especially  in  its  literary  uses, 
has  within  the  second  half  of  this  century  experienced  a  veritable 
renascence,  may  seem  to  be  making  a  stiff  claim.  Yet  there  is  much 
to  justify  so  strong  a  term  and  statement,  to  explain  and  illustrate 
which  is  the  business  of  this  paper.  The  original  impulse  has  come 
from  the  specialists,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
Old  English,  to  the  language  and  literature  lying  back  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  The  past  thirty  years  have  witnessed  a  wide  popu- 
larizing of  the  earlier  native  literary  treasures  through  their  efforts ; 
the  principal  texts  have  been  edited  and  translated  and  lectured 
about,  and  their  use  in  schools  and  colleges  encouraged,  so  that  now 
the  graduate  from  one  of  our  leading  and  liberally  endowed  institutions 
may,  if  he  choose,  know  hia  "  Beowulf"  as  his  father  did  his  "  Horace. " 
These  elder  classics  of  the  mother  tongue  have  not  only  been  taken 
into  the  curricula  of  instruction,  but  have  been  put  forth  for 
broader  literary  appreciation,  with  the  idea  of  literary  stimulation  as 
well  as  linguistic  drill.  Then,  too,  the  comparative  study  of  the 
allied  literature*— the  output  of  the  Germanic  group  of  German, 
Dutch,  and  Scandinavian  peoples,  of  which  English  is  a  kinsman — 
has  done  its  share  in  shedding  light  upon  our  tongue  as  an  organism 
governed  by  linguistic  laws  and  possessing  powers  long  unsuspected. 

To  this  cultivation  of  Old  English  (at  first  the  province  of  the  few, 
but  rapidly  becoming  the  work  and  pleasure  of  the  many)  may  be 
added  the  closer  study  and  appreciation  of  later  literary  figures  and 
epochs, — Chaucer  and  the  Elizabethans,  and  Spenser,  to  say  nothing 
of  Shakespeare  himself, — together  with  the  marked  attention,  reaching 
almost  to  the  dignity  of  a  cult,  directed  toward  the  historical  English 
ballad ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  increased  sensitiveness 
to  the  literary  quality  of  the  Bible.  To  anticipate  no  effect,  sooner 
or  later,  upon  native  modem  literature,  from  all  the  exploitation  of  the 
older  fields, — allowed,  so  many  of  them,  to  lie  fallow  for  a  long  pe- 
riod,— is  to  overlook  cause  and  effect  in  the  developmental  inter- 
relations of  speech  and  letters.     Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
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truth  than  to  suppose  this  movement  to  be  a  matter  of  mere  literary 
fashion :  it  goes  far  deeper  than  that.  The  return  to  Old  English 
expression  (always,  of  course,  within  limits  of  common  sense  and 
controlled  by  custom  and  convenience)  is  not  a  temporary  fad,  but 
will  prove  a  permanent  enrichment  of  the  force  and  splendor  of  the 
speech.  The  preference  for  native  words  and  idioms  has  grown  so 
marked  that  it  can  be  recognized  plainly  in  some  of  our  most  effec- 
tive and  powerful  writers,  while  signs  of  it  crop  out  constantly  in 
current  literature.  One  who  for  the  first  time  turns,  for  example, 
to  the  poetry  of  William  Morris,  will  find  it  something  not  only  rich, 
but  strange, — and  for  this  very  reason. 

One  of  the  principal  things  taught  by  this  restoration  of  English 
to  much  of  its  old-time  valiency  is  the  tongue's  Germanic  structure: 
that  primitive  ability  in  word-forms  and  sentence-construction  which 
the  German,  its  historic  cousin,  has  retained  in  larger  measure.  The 
student  of  English,  in  tracing  back  its  line  of  development,  becomes 
aware  that  it  converges  steadily  toward  this  other  tongue ;  so  that 
when  the  Old  English  period  is  reached  the  investigator  is  astonished 
to  see  how  close,  compared  with  the  present  status  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, is  the  affiliation  with  German,  in- words,  forms,  and  idioms. 
So  true  is  this,  that  the  student  is  told  that  a  first  requisite  for  any 
fruitful  pursuance  of  historic  English  is  the  learning  of  German. 
But  the  latter,  owing  to  its  different  history,  has  kept  its  native 
powers  in  relative  purity ;  while  English,  subjected  to  more  disturbing 
influences  in  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  classic  Benascence,  has 
diverged  far  wider  from  its  normal  physiognomy  and  its  original  ten- 
dencies. As  a  result  of  such  divergence,  where  the  German  uses  a 
native  compound  like  vorwort^  the  English  turns  to  the  Latin  and 
makes  pre/ace ;  where  English  domesticates  such  a  repulsive  foreign 
importation  as  massacre^  the  Gierman  uses  blutbad  (blood -bath),  a 
native  formation  self-explanatory  to  the  most  illiterate  of  the  race: 
and  soon  with  hundreds — even  thousands — of  other  words  concerning 
which  it  is  to  be  said  that  had  our  own  tongue  encountered  a  happier 
linguistic  experience  it  would,  quite  as  readily  as  its  sister-language, 
have  clung  to  its  birthright  and  privilege  in  this  respect, — word- 
forming  from  within,  and  so  keeping  the  speech  pure.  And  even 
to-day  much  (though  not  all)  of  this  power  can  be  reclaimed,  and 
a  realization  thereof  is  bringing  it  about.  Thus,  it  is  not  infrequent 
now  that  a  book  by  a  scholar  bears  the  legend  "  foreword"  instead 
of  the  customary  "  preface" :  here  is  plainly  enough  the  effort  to  rein- 
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state,  by  analogy  with  the  German,  what  might  have  been  very  prop- 
erly the  distinctive  word  from  the  beginning.  To  those  who  have 
not  looked  into  the  matter  such  a  seeming  neologism  may  appear  a 
bit  of  pedantry,  an  affectation  with  no  significance ;  but  it  is  not  so, 
for  the  great  principle  of  English  renascent  in  accordance  with  its 
organic  spirit  lies  behind  such  a  case.  As  these  older  words 
creep  into  the  diction  of  the  scholar  aware  of  the  historical  facts  we 
have  indicated,  or  are  used  by  the  literary  worker  keenly  alive  to  the 
strength  and  fitness  of  these  speech  heirlooms,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  tendency  is  wholesome,  and  one  to  gather  force  in  the  time  to 
come.  For  it  is  a  return  to  the  simple  and  the  indigenous,  an  es- 
chewing of  the  foreign,  which  has  been  overlaid  like  a  lacquer  upon 
the  native  material.  Of  course  many  of  our  foreign -derived  words 
have  become  so  thoroughly  anglicized  as  to  make  it  impossible,  no  less 
than  unadvisable,  to  eradicate  them.  But  the  method  proposed  is 
not  the  rooting  up  of  what  is  firmly  planted  in  the  speech,  but  a  re- 
introduction,  a  calling  back  of  the  germane,  thereby  ousting  slowly, 
unviolently,  what  is  less  suitable.  It  will  be,  and  should  be,  a  case 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  movement  once  started  by  the  philologists  and  specialists  in 
language  has  been,  it  may  be  repeated,  carried  on  with  vigor  by 
those  who  make  literature.  It  is  in  their  efforts  that  the  popular 
rehabilitation  of  the  older  and  purer  elements  of  English  especially 
may  be  found.  And  in  this  welcome  influence  poetry  rather  than 
prose  will  always  be  dominant.  It  is  of  the  nature  and  essence  of 
poetical  diction  to  be  archaic,  to  show  a  large  proportion  of  native 
words:  and  this  because  it  is  the  language  of  the  emotions,  which  al- 
ways chooses  the  homespun  and  the  familiar  terms  and  forms  natal 
in  the  speech.  Words  like  home^  mother^  father^  love,  heart j  and  hearth 
— the  category  of  the  affections — will  in  all  tongues  be  recognized  as 
bom  within  its  body.  And  this  contribution  of  poetry,  the  highest 
form  of  literature,  to  our  linguistic  treasure-trove,  will  be  supple- 
mented inevitably  by  the  most  imaginative  prose-writing,  since  the 
same  law  is  there  at  work :  the  indigenous  element  strong  when  the 
feelings  are  in  considerable  measure  implicated,  the  imagination 
widest  awake.  A  great  service  is  being  rendered  by  the  present 
acceptability  of  dialect  literature :  through  the  attention  in  fiction  to 
the  local  ^  speech-islands, '^  as  philologians  dub  them,  the  dialectical 
yariations  of  the  common  stock  of  language  are  brought  into  notice, 
and  a  multitude   of  words,  idioms,  and  phrases  reinstated  in  the 
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parlance,  or  at  least  in  the  cognizance,  of  the  more  sophisticated  cen- 
tres of  speech.  And  since  the  linguistic  survivals  of  the  country- 
side are  more  often  than  not  the  local  persistence  of  what  was  once 
the  best  English  for  cultivated  and  literary  usage,  the  result  is  a 
constant  enrichment  of  the  modern  word-hoard.  The  counties  or 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  the  manifold  sections  of  the  United  States, 
have  in  this  way  yielded  up  rich  treasures  to  the  skilful  hands  of  the 
poets  and  novelists.  Never  has  the  local  speech  been  transcribed 
with  a  like  faithfulness,  skill,  and  attraction.  From  this  cause  the 
tongue  will  in  time  become  an  instrument  of  wider  diapason,  more 
varied  in  its  harmonies,  and  vibrant  with  immemorial  racial  tones. 
The  reader  to-day  gets  a  new  sense  of  its  possibilities,  and  is  taught 
hospitably  to  throw  open  the  doors  to  fresh  material  representing 
local  survivals  of  the  sturdy  old  speech  which,  by  the  good  graces  of 
literature,  then  become  revivals  of  our  current  language. 

With  this  outline  sketch  of  principles,  some  illustrations,  drawn 
from  the  various  channels  of  contribution,  will  make  the  contention 
plainer  and  should  prove  not  uninteresting.  Let  us  take  a  passage 
from  Dr.  Hall's  metrical  version  of  "  Beowulf,"  as  an  example  of  the 
sort  of  English  used  by  a  student  who  essays  to  present  such  a  monu- 
ment in  a  modem  dress,  yet  preserves  as  much  as  may  be  its  primi« 
tivetang: 

*'Fast  the  days  fleeted ;  the  float  was  a- water, 
The  craft  by  the  cliff.     Clomb  to  the  prow  then 
Well-equipped  warriors ;  the  wave-currents  twisted 
The  sea  on  the  sand  ;  soldiers  then  carried 
On  the  breast  of  the  vessel  bright-shining  jewels. 
Handsome  war-armor ;  heroes  out-shoved  then, 
Warmen  the  wood-ship,  on  its  wished-for  adventure. 
The  foamy-necked  floater,  fanned  by  the  breeze, 
Likest  a  bird,  glided  the  waters. " 

To  bring  such  language  into  popular  consideration  is  educative  and  may 
be  counted  upon  for  its  influence ;  the  archaic  words  or  forms  can  readily 
be  picked  out:  found  in  the  vernacular,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  translation :  and  it  is  the  test  of  the  happy  translator  how  close  he 
clings  to  the  original  without  growing  obscure  or  offensively  odd. 

Dr.  Fumival,  the  doughty  president  of  the  English  Shakespeare 
Society,  is  a  scholar  whose  studies  might  be  expected  to  affect  his 
diction,  as  indeed  they  have.  In  his  introduction  to  an  edition  of 
William   Harrison's  "A  Description  of  England,''  this  wielder  of 
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forthright  English  speaks  of  an  '^  unthrift  young  gentleman, "  and  his 
description  of  Harrison  as  a  personality  reads  thus : 

''A  businesB-like,  Qod-fearing,  truth-seeking,  learned,  kind-hearted,  and 
humorous  fellow,  he  seems  to  me ;  a  good  gardener ;  an  antiquarian  and  numis- 
matist;  a  true  lover  of  his  country ;  a  hater  of  shams,  lazy  lubbers,  and  evil-doers ; 
a  man  that  one  likes  to  shake  hands  with,  across  the  rift  of  two  hundred  years 
that  separates  us. " 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  reader  is  of  a  style  plain,  familiar,  and 
racy;  but,  the  more  it  is  studied  in  exiensoj  the  clearer  is  it  seen  that 
its  quality  is  due  to  a  bias  for  the  older  words  and  constructions, — a 
characteristio  of  Dr.  Fumival's  manner  of  writing  in  general. 

Among  modem  historians  none  is  so  remarkable  for  the  Saxon 
simplicity  of  his  style  as  Freeman :  he  carries  his  preference  for  the 
vernacular  so  far  that  at  times  he  will  repeat  the  same  native  word 
again  and  again  within  a  few  lines  rather  than  use  its  classic  or  ro- 
mance equivalent, — with  an  effect  of  baldness  and  sameness  in  his 
diction.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  great  historian's  burrowing  in 
the  past  of  England  and  English  should  have  left  its  mark  on  his 
prose :  the  following  passage,  from  the  first  lecture  in  "  The  English 
People  in  Its  Three  Homes,"  brings  the  fact  home: 

**  Here  on  your  soil  I  am  not  indeed  in  mine  own  home,  but  I  am  none  the 
lees  among  mine  own  folk.  I  am  among  men  of  mine  own  blood  and  mine  own 
tongue,  sharers  in  all  that  a  man  of  either  England  deems  it  his  pride  and  hap- 
piness to  share  in.  How  can  we  be  strangers  and  foreigners  to  one  another, 
how  can  we  be  other  than  kinsfolk  and  brethren  of  the  same  hearth,  when  we 
think  that  your  forefathers  and  mine  may  have  sailed  together  from  the  oldest 
England  of  all  in  the  keels  of  Hengest  or  of  Gerdic — that  they  may  have  lurked 
together  with  j^tred  in  the  marshes  of  Atlielney — that  they  may  have  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  thick  shield- wall  on  the  hill  of  Senlao — that  they  may  have 
marched  together  as  brethren  to  live  and  die  for  EInglish  freedom  alike  on  the 
field  of  overthrow  at  Evesham  and  on  the  field  of  victory  at  Naseby?" 

Here,  again,  I  am  aware,  the  general  physiognomy  of  style  is  that  of 
a  homely,  strong  simplicity,  having,  however,  an  eloquence  all  its 
own :  here,  it  might  be  said,  is  no  revamping  of  the  tongue,  but  only 
a  straightforward  manipulation  of  English  unadorned.  Yet  such  a 
style  is  an  exceedingly  rare  phenomenon ;  it  may  be  stated  boldly  that 
an  example  of  it  thirty  years  ago  cannot  be  found  in  English.  Only 
from  one  who  had  drunk  deep  draughts  from  the  purest  sources  of 
our  speech  could  such  felicitous  handling  of  its  Germanic  powers 
have  come.  Mr.  Freeman,  in  the  book  quoted  from,  bears  down  on 
•ur  dose  relationship  to  the  Germans  and  Dutch,  respectively  second 
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and  first  cousins.  Speaking  of  the  ^'  tie"  which  binds  the  English  of 
the  British  isles  to  that  ancient  England  of  the  continent  whence  thej 
came,  he  acknowledges  that  it  may  not  be  at  first  evident,  and  "  does 
not  force  itself  upon  the  mind  by  the  most  obvious  witness  of  lan- 
guage, of  history,  of  all  that  makes  divided  brethren  to  be  brethren 
still.  But  the  tie  is  still  real:  it  is  still  living."  He  is  thinking 
here  of  other  things  than  language,  but  his  words  apply  thereto  in 
full  force. 

Other  modem  historians,  whose  style  is  strong  on  the  native  side, 
— men  like  Green  and  Froude  and  Harrison, — furnish  examples, 
though  not  in  so  striking  a  degree  as  Freeman,  of  the  influence  upon 
personal  diction  of  delvings  in  the  bygone  life  and  language.  A 
glance  at  some  modem  poets  may  be  taken,  to  strengthen  the  impres- 
sion ;  and  no  man  may  fitlier  head  the  list  than  William  Morris, 
whose  verse,  as  already  hinted,  is  notable  in  this  matter  of  good  old 
English.  I  draw  on  his  great  story -cycle,  "The  Earthly  Paradise," 
a  stanza  from  "  The  Man  Born  to  Be  King:" 

"^So  long  he  rode  he  drew  anigh 
A  mill  upon  the  river's  brim, 
That  seemed  a  goodly  place  to  him, 
For  o'er  the  oily  smooth  millhead 
There  hung  the  apples  growing  red, 
And  many  an  ancient  apple-tree 
Within  the  orchard  could  he  see, 
While  the  smooth  millwalls  white  and  black 
Shook  to  the  great  wheel's  measured  clack 
And  grumble  of  the  gear  within ; 
While  o'er  the  roof  that  dulled  that  din 
The  doves  sat  crooning  half  the  day. 
And  round  the  half-cut  stack  of  hay 
The  sparrows  fluttered  twittering. " 

We  have  chosen  this  earlier  unobtrusive  example  of  a  happy  use 
of  the  native  English  elements  in  verse  rather  than  one  from  the  later, 
more  pronouncedly  archaic,  and  to  some  artificially  Germanic,  work  of 
Morris,  though  this  richly  illustrates  the  principle.  This  natural 
trouvire  may  be  called  a  pioneer  of  the  linguistic  renascence  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  chief  poem-group  of  his  life  dates  from 
1868-70.  And  with  him  may  properly  be  set  Swinburne:  he  too 
exhibits  in  his  verse,  in  his  diction  and  metres  as  well,  the  strong 
influence  upon  him  of  the  root-flavors  of  speech :  though  in  his  caM 
a  softer,  more  voluptuous  effect  is  gained  by  the  intermingling  of 
classic  elements.     Take  these  stanzas  of  his  magnificent  psean,  "  The 
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Armada/'  and  see  how  well-nigh  every  word  of  it  is  home-born 
and  monosyllabic, — a  fact  making  its  rhythmic  flow  all  the  more 
wonderful  and  its  force  the  more  potent : 

"Greed  and  fraud,  unabashed,  una  wed,  may  strive  to  sting  thee  at  heel  in  vain  : 
Craft  and  fear  and  mistrust  may  leer  and  mourn  and  murmur  and  plead  and 

plain : 
Thou  art  thou  :  and  thy  sunbright  brow  is  hers  that  blasted  the  strength  of  Spain. 

Mother,  mother  beloved,  none  other  could  claim  in  place  of  thee  England's 

place : 
Earth  bears  none  that  beholds  the  sun  so  pure  of  record,  so  clothed  with  grace : 
Dear  our  mother,  nor  son  nor  brother  is  thine  as  strong  or  as  fair  of  face. 

How  shalt  thou  be  abased?  or  how  shall  fear  take  hold  of  thy  heart?  of  thine, 
England,  maiden  immortal,  laden  with  charge  of  life  and  with  hopes  divine? 
Earth  shall  wither,  when  eyes  turned  hither  behold  not  light  in  her  darkness 
shine. 

England,  none  that  is  bom  thy  son,  and  lives,  by  grace  of  thy  glory,  free, 
Lives  and  yearns  not  at  heart  aud  bums  with  hope  to  serve  as  he  worships  thee  ; 
None  may  sing  thee :  the  sea- wind's  wing  beats  down  our  songs  as  it  hails  the 
sea." 

Mr.  Stedman  speaks  of  Morris  as  showing  how  well  "  our  Saxon 
English  is  adapted  for  the  transmission  of  the  Homeric  spirit:"  a  fair 
characterization  also  of  much  of  Swinburne^s  lyric  and  dramatic 
writing. 

Compared  with  these  men  in  their  typical  manner,  the  poetry  of 
the  great  earlier  men — Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats,  and  Shelley — 
shows  a  startling  difference  in  regard  to  the  relative  prominence  of 
native  English  words  and  formations.  They  had  not  the  advantage  of 
the  popularization  of  younger  literature  which  has  since  transpired. 
And  the  latter-day  bards,  the  generation  subsequent  to  the  Morris- 
Swinburne  time,  reveal  this  influence  more  and  more,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  virile  and  awake  to  larger  possibilities  for  melody 
and  harmony  now  open  to  English. 

Of  American  singers  Sidney  Lanier  is  unique  in  his  sensitiveness 
to  Old  English  language  and  literature,  coloring  all  his  work  and  giv- 
ing it  a  distinctive  stamp.     The  fine  couplet — 

"  By  so  many  roots  as  the  marsh-grass  sends  in  the  sod, 
I  will  heartily  lay  me  a-hold  on  the  greatness  of  Qod.  ** 

^-is  representative  of  his  style ;  and  this  stanza  of  the  "  Ballad  of  Trees 
and  the  Master'^  stands,  in  its  Saxon  directness,  for  much  more: 
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**  Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 
Clean  forspent,  forspent. 
Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 
Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 
But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  Him, 
The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him ; 
The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him 
When  into  the  woods  He  came." 

Stevenson  too,  and  Kipling,  "whether  as  poets  or  prosers,  are  of 
this  goodly  company;  the  very  title  of  the  former's  "  Underwoods" 
is  eloquent  of  these  older  speech  memories,  while  in  that  lyric  re- 
pository is  the  perfect  "  Requiem, "  with  its  now  renewed  pathos, 
each  several  word  of  which  is  English  unadulterated,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  word  verse: 

Requiem. 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me : 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be ; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  Iiomefrom  sea. 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hUl, 

Kipling  also,  among  those  enchanting  provocative  interludes  of 
rhyme  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  prose  books,  has  this  bit  which 
clings  to  the  native  side  of  the  mother  tongue  in  a  fashion  typical  of 
this  virile  young  maker  of  measures  and  spinner  of  yarns : 

"Oh,  was  I  bom  of  womankind,  and  did  I  play  alone? 
For  I  have  dreamed  of  playmates  twain  that  bit  me  to  the  bone. 
And  did  I  break  the  barley  bread  and  steep  it  in  the  tyre? 
For  I  have  dreamed  of  a  youngling  kid  new  riven  from  the  byre. 
An  hour  it  lacks  and  an  hour  it  lacks  to  the  rising  of  the  moon ; 
But  I  can  see  the  black  roof-beams  as  plain  as  it  were  noon. " 

Nor  is  this  bent  for  pure  English  confined  to  the  "  chiels"  of  the 
rising  generation :  it  is  symptomatic,  and  the  open-eyed  reader  meets 
with  it  on  all  sides.    In  a  poem  by  Qraham  B.  Tomson  occurs  the  line — 

"And  all  her  talk  was  of  some  outland  rare" 

— a  direct  parallelism  with  the  German  ausland.  In  Bliss  Carman's 
fine  Stevenson  Threnody,  "  A  Sea-mark,"  there  are  half-a-dozen  signs 
of  this  desire  or  instinct — which  comes  to  the  same  thing — for  resus- 
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citatiDg  latent  powers  to  the  freshening  and  beautifying  of  latter-daj 
vocabulary  and  construction.     Thus: 

**  But  I  have  toander-biddings  now." 

**  You  brethren  of  the  light-heart  guild, 
The  mystic  feUowcraft  of  joy.** 

**  A  valiant  earthling  stark  and  dumb. " 

*^  The  journey -wonder  on  his  face." 

**  Heart- high,  outbound  for  otherwhere, " 

— ^the  italics  indicating  phrasing  which  shows  this  promising  Ameri- 
can yerseman  to  have  learned  the  time's  lesson  in  linguistics. 

And  prose  literature,  notably  fiction,  adds  richly  to  the  evidential 
material,  dialect  (as  explained)  being  a  main  source  of  contribution. 
Again  Stevenson  and  Kipling  are  in  the  van.  In  "  Dr.  Jekyl  and 
Mr.  Hyde,"  the  story  which  first  drew  popular  attention  to  one  who 
had  long  before  revealed  to  the  judicious  an  artist's  hand,  may  be 
found  half-a-dozen  places  which  illustrate  the  tendency  to  fall  back 
upon  the  ancient  privileges  of  a  tongue  of  which  he  was  past-master: 
as  where  "  a  sharp  intake  of  the  breath  "  is  spoken  of.  Some  of  the 
matchless  descriptive  writing  in  "  The  Ebb-Tide  "  affords  occasion 
for  more  or  less  in  the  same  sort,  as  here : 

"There  was  little  or  no  morning  bank.  A  brightening  came  in  the  east: 
then  a  wash  of  some  ineffable,  faint,  nameless  hue  between  crimson  and  silver : 
and  then  coals  of  fire.  These  glimmered  awhile  on  the  sea-line  and  seemed  to 
brighten  and  darken  and  spread  out ;  and  still  the  night  and  the  stars  reigned 
undisturbed.  It  was  as  though  a  spark  should  catch  and  glow  and  creep  along 
the  foot  of  some  heavy  and  almost  incombustible  wall-hanging,  and  the  room 
itself  be  scarce  menaced.  Yet  a  little  after,  and  the  whole  east  glowed  with  gold 
and  scarlet,  and  the  hollow  of  heaven  was  filled  toith  the  daylight, " 

Here  there  is  the  magic  blending  of  native  and  imported  elements 
to  make  a  truly  admirable  style;  but  ever  and  anon  (as  in  the  itali- 
cized closing  words)  Stevenson  places  before  the  ravished  observer  a 
compound  or  turn  of  expression  or  sentence  which  has  a  relish  of 
old  time  and  the  sanction  of  bygone  generations. 

Kipling,  too,  is  cunning  in  the  same  fashion,  allowing,  of  course, 
for  the  personal  equation.  Take  the  following  from  "  A  Matter  of 
Fact, "  one  of  his  most  grewsomely  imaginative  tales : 

**  As  he  spoke  the  fog  was  blown  into  shreds,  and  we  saw  the  sea,  gray  with 
mud,  rolling  on  every  side  of  us  and  empty  of  all  life.  Then  in  one  spot  it  bub- 
bled and  became  like  the  pot  of  ointment  that  the  Bible  speaks  of.    From  that 
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wide-ringed  trouble  a  Thin^  came  np — ^a  gray  and  red  Thing  witb  vt  /it^iO^,, 
Thing  that  bellowed  and  writhed  in  pain.** 

The  illustrations  from  current  fiction-makers  ^wlio  have  turned 
dialect  to  literary  uses  is  legion,  and  an  embarrassment  of  riches  the 
result:  examples  are  hardly  necessary,  so  obvious  is  this  aspect  of 
the  movement.  In  Raymond's  delightful  Somersetshire  idyl,  "  Try- 
phena  in  Love, "  we  find,  "  And  to-year  she  was  meeting  with  wonder- 
ful good  luck," — the  remark  being  the  author's  own,  not  a  part  of  the 
dialogue.  To-year  survives  in  dialectical  service  (like  countless  other 
words)  and  is  common  enough  in  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and  fur- 
ther back:  it  may  be  seen  that,  by  analogy  with  to- day  and  to-mor- 
row^ it  is  a  capital  formation,  a  regrettable  loss  to  modem  English. 
Mr.  Raymond,  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  of  short  stories,  "  Love 
and  Quiet  Life,"  speaks  of  this  locution,  and  adds:  "And  what  is 
the  distinguishing  initial  vowel  of  the  past-participle  of  the  rustic, 
but  a  heritage  from  our  Saxon  [he  means  Old  English]  ancestors, " 
— going  on  to  point  out  the  resemblance  between  the  countryman's 
prefix,  a,  as  in  a-wantj  and  the  German  ge  in  gewandt.  Ever  and 
again  the  German  comparison  forces  itself  on  the  student.  In  Justin 
H.  McCarthy's  pleasing  novel,  "  A  Woman  of  Impulse"  (which  may 
be  read  as  the  antidote  to  "  Dodo"),  I  find  him  speaking  of  "a  ballad 
with  the  overword," — also  a  strictly  Germanic  compound. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  illustrate  from  the  Scotch  word -work  of 
Barrie,  Crockett,  and  their  commensals,  since,  of  all  the  dialect 
loosely  grouped  under  the  convenient  name  "  Scotch,"  it  may  be  de- 
clared that  it  is  strongly  conservative  northern  English :  that  is  a  fair 
description,  historically,  of  the  variations  in  English  to  the  north  of 
the  Firth.  Scotch  proper,  it  may  be  added,  is  Celtic, — quite  another 
thing.  But  the  more  conventional  speech  of  these  two  writers,  as 
well  as  of  others  like  Quiller  Couch  and  Hardy  and  Blackmore,  fur- 
nishes food  for  our  thesis.  Here,  for  example,  are  the  very  opening 
sentences  of  Barrie's  "  A  Window  in  Thrums" : 

**  On  the  blimp  of  green  round  which  the  brae  twists,  at  the  top  of  the  brae 
and  within  cry  of  T'nowhead  Farm,  still  stands  a  one-story  house,  whose  white- 
washed walls,  streaked  with  the  discoloration  that  rain  leaves,  look  yellow 
when  the  snow  comes.  In  the  old  days  the  stiff  ascent  left  Thrums  behind,  and 
where  is  now  the  making  of  a  suburb  was  only  a  poor  row  of  dwellings  and  a 
manse,  with  Hendry *s  cot  to  watch  the  brae." 

Quiet,  unforced  English,  this;  but  when  you  come  to  compare  it  with 
that  of  an  immediate  earlier  generation,  it  is  not  hard  to  notice  the 
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change.  Or  read  this  from  Nora  Hopper's  straogely  poetic  "  Ballads 
in  Prose, "  where  the  influence  is  Celtic  of  the  Irish  order,  and  the 
stylistic  model  Malory's  "  Morte  d' Arthur" : 

**  And  when  next  Cuchullin  woke  from  his  dreams  he  found  that  Ineen  still 
held  him  fast,  though  she  was  dead  and  cold :  and  with  some  difficulty  he  loosed 
her  hands  from  him,  and  dug  with  his  sword  a  grave  for  her  in  the  sand,  and 
there  he  laid  her  sorrowfully,  praying  Angus,  the  Master  of  Love,  to  keep  her 
soul  in  his  Gk>lden  House,  and  Manannan  MacLir  to  hold  his  waves  aloof  from  her 
sleeping-place.  And  when  he  visited  the  place  with  Eimer  after  a  year  and  a  day, 
they  found  that  the  sea  had  fallen  back  for  half  a  league,  and  that  the  place  where 
the  sea-girl  slept  was  a  broad  space  of  grass,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  grass  rose  white 
spikes  of  meadow-sweet,  the  flower  which  for  the  sake  of  a  forgotten  love  and  a 
forgotten  sacrifice  is  called  of  us  to-day  Crios  Chucbulainn  (Cuchullin 's  Belt)." 

That  in  the  movement  here-above  sketched  certain  influences  have 
been  long  at  work,  has  been  conceded  frankly,  and  those  influences 
named.  Nevertheless,  that  a  strong  added  impulsion  has  come  from 
the  popularization  of  Old. English  language  and  literature,  signs  of 
which  are  easy  to  be  seen,  is  a  plain  matter  to  the  student  and  lover 
of  his  native  speech.  Sometimes  it  shows  in  the  literary  regenera- 
tion of  a  word  which  for  centuries  has  lain  perdu;  sometimes  through 
the  introduction  of  an  idiom  out  of  strict  analogy  with  the  German ; 
again,  by  the  elevation  of  dialect  to  a  more  urbane  place  in  the 
tongue;  most  often  by  a  widespread  tendency  toward  monosyllabic 
Anglo-Saxon.  But,  whatever  the  manifestations,  all  hark  back  to 
a  common  cause,  stand  for  one  phenomenon;  and  it  may  be  affirmed 
of  the  younger  writers,  whether  using  the  grand  old  mother-tongue 
in  America,  in  England,  or  in  any  one  of  the  great  colonies  where  she 
is  at  home,  those  we  are  coming  to  look  upon  as  torch-bearers  are  the 
best  exemplars  of  this  hopeful  characteristic,  it  being,  in  sooth,  one 
reason  of  their  strength  and  place  in  the  forefront.  A  point  to  be 
borne  down  upon  is  the  difference  between  this  movement  and  sundry 
fashions  in  the  language  of  literature  and  life  which  have  their  little 
day  from  time  to  time  in  various  countries.  Such  was  the  Eliza- 
bethan Euphuism,  the  Spanish  Gongorism,  the  Marianism  of  Italy, 
the  Schwtdstigkeit  of  the  Germans,  the  Parisian  preciosity  ridiculed 
by  Molidre.  A  common  hall-mark  of  all  these  is  affectation;  they 
have  a  narrow  aloofness,  are  superficial  and  temporary,  averse  from 
what  is  genuinely  natural  and  national,  whereas  the  return  to  the 
older  in  English  is — allowing  for  the  occasional  posing  and  strained 
effects  of  those  whose  province  it  is  to  bring  discredit  on  any  ten- 
dency good  in  itself — a  going  back  to  what  is  simple,  strong,  direct, 
and  vital  to  our  speech  instincts. 
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This  renascence  of  English,  then,  silent  but  steady,  for  the  most 
part  unsensational,  but  none  the  less  potent,  is  to  be  apperceived  to- 
day, and  in  the  twentieth  century  will  be  more  apparent.  And  the 
very  fact  that  our  leading  writers  wish  thus  to  turn  back  to  native 
uses  and  things  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  proof  of  the  race's  health,  of  its 
solidarity  and  esprit  de  corps.  We  may  take  comfort  in  it  when  con- 
fronting an  alarmist  like  Nordau :  for  a  general  degeneration  of  the 
speech  would  follow  any  general  degeneration  of  literature ;  and  the 
testimony  of  language,  just  now,  directs  us  to  opposite  and  more 
cheerful  conclusions. 

BiCHARD  Burton. 
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Many  people  regard  tbe  roulette-table  merely  as  a  means  of  frivol- 
ous and  iniquitous  dissipation ;  and  any  one  who  is  capable  of  the 
moral  condescension  of  studying  it,  which  he  can  best  do  by  playing 
a  system  at  Monte  Carlo,  will  probably  lose  his  money  if  he  plays  for 
any  length  of  time ;  but  he  will  find  in  the  table  a  most  vivid  illus- 
tration of  a  truth  which  is  connected  with  chance  and  gambling  in 
only  an  accidental  way. 

Except  for  the  zero,  which  we  need  not  consider  here,  the  player 
who  stakes  on  any  of  the  simple  chances, — the  red  or  black,  the  odds 
or  evens,  the  passe  or  manque, — has  a  chance  at  any  one  coup  which 
equals  that  of  the  table ;  and  what  he  wins,  if  he  wins,  is  the  precise 
sum  which  he  has  staked.  If,  however,  he  loses,  he  can  double; 
and  if  he  wins  the  second  time,  the  sum  which  he  wins  is  the  sum 
which  he  staked  the  first  time.  Thus,  if  a  man  sits  down  to  play 
two  coups,  his  chances  of  winning  tbe  amount  of  his  first  stake  are 
double  his  chance  of  losing  it :  and  this  doubling  process,  at  Monte 
Carlo,  where  the  limit  is  six  thousand  francs,  he  can  continue,  if 
he  starts  with  a  single  five-franc  piece,  for  eleven  coups.  He  may 
lose  ten  times  in  succession;  but  if  he  wins  the  eleventh,  he  gains  a 
five-franc  piece — namely  the  sum  of  his  original  stake.  A  man  who 
sits  down  to  play  in  this  way  has  eleven  chances  of  winning  bis 
original  stake,  as  against  the  table's  one  chance. 

It  may  seem,  therefore,  and  it  has  seemed  to  countless  persons, 
that  a  player  who  plays  thus  quite  alters  the  original  situation,  and 
has  successfully  circumvented  the  persons  who  designed  the  game. 
Such  theorists,  however,  overlook  what  is  really  the  essence  of  the 
situation.  The  player  who,  beginning  with  five  francs,  has  lost  ten 
times  in  succession,  may  yet  recover  his  losses,  and  win  five  francs 
by  his  eleventh  stake ;  but  this  eleventh  stake  will  be  more  than  five 
thousand  francs.  He  risks  five  thousand,  and  has  already  risked  all 
bis  former  stakes,  for  the  sake  of  winning  five  francs.  In  fact,  to 
gain,  by  tbe  doubling  system,  an  advantage  of  eleven  to  one  against 
the  table,  the  player  must  be  prepared  to  risk  sometbing  like  ten 
IS 
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thousand  francs  for  the  chance  of  gaining  five  francs.  In  other 
words,  a  plajer  for  a  certain  number  of  coups  can  always  alter  in 
his  own  favor  the  evenness  of  the  original  chance ;  but  he  can  secure 
this  advantage  in  one  way  only — namely  by  paying  for  it.  If  he  wishes 
to  have  eleven  chances  of  winning  five  francs  as  against  one  of 
losing  them,  the  lowest  price  at  which  he  could  possibly  buy  this 
privilege  would  be  to  allow  the  tables  one  chance  in  twelve  of  win- 
ning fifty-five  francs.  Thus,  let  the  player  merely  play  eleven 
times,  and  the  original  equality  between  the  chances  of  gain  and 
loss  is  restored.  That  is  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  systems,  the  game 
remains,  what  it  obviously  is  for  any  single  coup — a  game  of  hazard. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  roulette-table  because  it  constitutes, 
in  the  respect  just  mentioned,  a  most  vivid  analogy  to  a  fact  in  hu- 
man life  which  social  reformers  either  never  realize  or  else  constantly 
forget,  just  as  the  inventors  of  this  or  that  infallible  system  forget, 
or  have  never  realized,  the  corresponding  fact  at  Monte  Carlo.  That 
fact  is  as  follows:  The  fundamental  difficulties,  the  fundamental  im- 
perfections of  social  life,  are  due  to  human  nature,  and  inherent  in 
human  nature,  just  as  in  the  game  of  roulette  there  inheres  the 
character  of  hazard;  and  the  difEerent  social  systems  which  have 
been  designed  by  Utopian  reformers  would — supposing  such  systems 
to  be  put  in  practice — change  the  form  of  these  difficulties  and  im- 
perfections and  disguise  them;  but  their  essence  would  remain,  and 
the  reformers  would  still  be  confronted  by  them,  and  confronted  by 
them  in  an  aggravated  and  far  more  unmanageable  shape. 

Of  this  great  truth  there  is  no  more  important  and  no  clearer 
example  than  one  supplied  by  a  case  in  which  the  socialistic 
dreamer  foolishly  imagines  himself  to  have  discovered  a  trium- 
phant contradiction  of  it.  This  is  the  case  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  the  effect  which  the  relation  between  these  two  factors  neces- 
sarily has  on  values,  on  prices,  and  on  wages, — or,  in  other  words, 
on  the  subsistence  of  the  manual  laborer.  Socialists  imagine  that 
were  all  private  capital  appropriated  by  the  state,  and  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  Ability  confiscated, — either  to  supplement  the  wages  of 
Labor,  or  to  be  used  for  some  public  purpose, — ^the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  would  suddenly  cease  to  operate;  and  that  the  wages  of 
the  men  who  produced  any  one  kind  of  article  could  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  meet  what  might  be  considered  their  reasonable  needs,  without 
any  reference  to  the  men  who  produced  the  other  kinds  of  articles 
required  by  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  without  any  chance 
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being  inyolved  of  injuring  these  last,  and  of  rousing  their  hostility. 
Thus,  when  Socialists  are  pressed  with  arguments  which  relate  to  de- 
mand prices,  and  when  it  is  argued  that  the  maximum  limit  of 
wages  for  the  producers  of  any  given  article  is  fixed,  not  by  how 
much  the  men  want  who  produce  it,  but  by  how  much  the  article 
itself  is  wanted  by  the  men  who,  it  is  assumed,  will  purchase  it, — 
the  Socialists,  when  these  arguments  are  pressed  on  them,  invariably 
take  refuge  in  saying  of  them  that,  if  they  are  true  at  all,  they  are 
true  only  of  society  under  the  existing  system ;  that  they  are  true 
only — here  is  one  of  their  favorite  phrases — under  the  "  regime  of 
cut-throat  competition";  or,  in  a  phrase  more  frequent  still,  that 
"  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  production  of 
articles  for  use  and  consumption,  as  they  would  be  produced  under 
Socialism,  and  the  production  of  articles  as  commodities  or  for  the 
purpose  of  exchange,  as  they  are  produced  now." 

Idler  and  more  foolish  language  than«this  was  never  used.  I  pro- 
pose to  show  that,  in  a  socialistic  society, — supposing  such  to  be 
possible, — a  society  in  which  the  socialistic  principles  were  developed 
to  the  very  uttermost,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would 
make  itself  felt,  not  with  less  force  than  at  pi*esent,  but  with  a  great 
deal  more;  and  that  were  every  private  capitalist  and  private  em- 
ployer abolished,  all  those  difficulties  and  all  those  conflicts  of 
interest  which  now  manifest  themselves  in  agitations,  in  lock-outs 
and  in  strikes,  would  manifest  themselves  afresh  in  different  and 
yet  more  destructive  forms.  The  personal  disappearance  of  the  pri- 
vate capitalist  and  employer  would  merely  leave  more  apparent  the 
enduring  and  inexpugnable  nature  of  the  facts  and  forces  represented 
by  him. 

Let  us  begin  by  examining  the  socialistic  fallacy  in  that  bald 
and  crude  form  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Stated  categori- 
cally, this  fallacy,  so  often  repeated,  is  as  follows: — that  the  com- 
munity under  the  regime  of  Socialism — as  the  word  is  now  gen- 
erally understood — would  no  longer  produce  for  exchange  in  the  way  in 
which  it  does  now;  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  other  words,  it  would  pro- 
duce for  consumption  in  some  way  radically  different  from  the  way  in 
which  it  now  j^roduces.  I  propose  first  to  point  out  to  the  reader 
that  this  statement  is  so  absolutely  and  transparently  false,  that  it 
could  hardly  have  imposed  on  any  human  being,  if  it  were  not  that 
it  were  used  to  mark  two  other  propositions,  equally  false,  but  at 
first  sight  more  plausible,  which  propositions  I  shall  proceed  then  to 
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examine.  But,  before  even  mentioiiiDg  these,  let  us  get  the  original 
fallacy  quite  out  of  our  way.  Let  us  make  ourselves  quite  clear 
that  whatever  Socialism  might  do  or  might  not  do,  it  would  do  noth- 
ing to  alter  the  rationale  of  production  in  this  respect;  but  would 
leave  the  producers  producing  for  exchange,  just  as  they  are  doing 
at  the  present  moment,  and  producing  for  consumption  in  no  other 
sense  than  the  very  real  sense  in  which  at  the  present  moment  they 
are  producing  and  necessarily  must  produce. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  these  two  limits  of  production,  let 
us  begin  by  considering  production  in  its  rudest  and  simplest  stages. 

An  isolated  individual,  such  as  Bobinson  Crusoe,  or  an  isolated 
family  living  in  a  very  remote  district,  may  no  doubt  afford  us 
examples  of  what  the  Socialists  talk  about, — namely,  genuine  produc- 
tion for  consumption,  as  opposed  to  production  for  exchange.  The 
isolated  individual  will  practise  every  craft  for  himself.  He  will  be 
his  own  husbandman,  his  own  potter,  his  own  clothier,  and  his  own 
mason.  The  isolated  family  will  do  the  same  things  between  them. 
Each  individual  will  practise  several  crafts,  the  result  of  which  will 
be  enjoyed  round  a  single  hearth.  But  the  result  in  each  case  will 
be  rude  and  simple  in  the  extreme.  This  is  by  no  means  the  state 
of  things  which  the  socialistic  reformers  contemplate.  They  do  not 
propose  to  lose  any  one  of  the  advantages  which  communities  as  a 
whole  have  gained  by  modern  industrial  progress.  They  only  pro- 
pose to  alter  the  existing  system  of  production  so  as  to  redistribute 
its  results,  not  to  alter  its  methods;  and  there  is  not  a  single  scien- 
tific Socialist  who  does  not  understand,  as  fully  as  Adam  Smith  did, 
that  of  all  civilization,  of  all  industrial  progress,  the  great  under- 
lying condition  is  a  minute  division  of  labor.  Now,  if  division  of 
labor  means  anything,  it  means,  before  all  things,  this :  that,  of  the 
products  needed  by  the  very  poorest  man  in  the  community,  of  the 
very  necessaries  of  life  which  he  cannot  live  without  consuming,  he 
shall  himself  make  only  a  very  small  part, — perhaps  no  part  at  all; 
but  shall  make  instead  something  which  shall  be  exchanged  for  what 
he  consumes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  sorter  at  the  post- 
office.  He  may  accidentally  sort  one  letter  of  his  own  out  of  a  mil- 
lion; but  if  he  does  so  this  is  a  mere  unimportant  accident.  His 
wages  do  not  come  to  him  in  the  form  of  any  service  he  thus  renders 
to  himself,  as  they  would  were  he  a  savage  building  his  own  hovel. 
Or,  again,  take  one  of  the  girls  who  roll  cigarettes  in  the  state  tobacco- 
factories  in  France.     She  very  probably  does  not  smoke  at  all ;  and 
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at  all  events  no  appreciable  part  of  her  livelihood  comes  to  her  in  the 
form  of  cigarettes  T^hich  she  herself  rolls.  And  these  two  examples 
are  all  the  more  to  the  point,  in  that  they  are  taken  from  industries 
which  are  always  pointed  to  by  the  Socialists  as  examples  and  in- 
stalments of  Socialism. 

The  statement,  then,  of  the  Socialists  that  production  under  Social- 
ism will  be  production  for  exchange  any  less  than  it  is  now,  is,  if 
we  take  it  as  it  stands,  merely  an  ignorant  or  dishonest  formula, 
which  will  not  stand  a  single  moment's  examination.  We  shall 
find,  however,  that  under  the  surface  this  statement  covers  two 
meanings,  which,  though  really  equally  false,  and,  moreover,  mutu- 
ally exclusive,  are  not,  when  taken  separately,  by  any  means  so  pal- 
pably absurd.  Indeed,  before  they  are  closely  analyzed,  they  can  both 
be  expressed  in  one  general  proposition :  namely  the  proposition,  not 
that  under  Socialism  production  would  not  be  production  for  exchange ; 
but  that  the  proportion  in  which  each  class  of  products  exchanged 
for  others — or,  in  other  words,  the  remuneration  of  each  producer — 
would  somehow  or  other  be  regulated  on  different  principles.  This 
proposition,  however,  when  we  come  to  analyze  it  closely,  will  be 
found  to  mean  one  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  both,  .of  the  follow- 
ing contradictory  things.  It  will  be  found  to  mean  either  (a)  that, 
as  regards  the  individual  producer,  the  true  exchxinge-value  of  his  pro- 
ducts  unU  be  estimated  according  to  a  new  and  truer  standard;  so  that 
each  man,  whatever  commodities  he  produces,  will  receive  a  full 
equivalent  for  them ;  or  else  (b)  it  may  mean  that  what  he  receives 
unU  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  amount  of  these  commodities  at 
all,  but  will  be  apportioned  to  him,  as  the  Socialists  put  it,  "  not 
according  to  his  deeds,  but  according  to  his  needs. "  * 

The  essential  difference  and  antagonism  between  these  two  ideas 

or  theories  can  be  illustrated  very  simply.     Let  us  take  the  case  of 

two  men,  neither  of  whom  smokes,  but  whose  occupation  is  to  roll 

cigars:  and  we  will  suppose  that  one  man,  who  is  very  energetic, 

rolls  a  thousand  cigars  a  day ;  the  other,  who  is  more  indolent,  six 

hundred.     It  is  obvious  that  these  men  do  not  roll  them  for  their 

own   consumption.     Directly  or   indirectly  they  will   somehow   be 

exchanged  for  something.     The  only  question  is,  for  how  much  shall 

'  This  idea  has  been  expressed  more  fully  in  the  formula,  "  every  man  is  to 
work  according  to  his  cai>acity  and  be  remunerated  according  to  his  require- 
ments" :  and  in  Ehigland  of  late  the  public  has  become  very  familiar  with  it, 
through  the  doctrine  of  "the  living  wage, **  preached  during  the  great  coal- 
strike. 
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they  be  exchanged.  According  to  the  first  theory  (a)  the  amount 
which  each  man  receives  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  the  cigars 
that  he  rolls;  according  to  the  second  theory  (i)  it  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  food,  clothing,  and  accommodation  requisite  to  keep  him 
in  some  preconceived  state  of  comfort.  We  will  consider  these  two 
theories  in  order. 

The  first  theory — namely,  that  according  to  which  the  position  of 
the  laborer  will  be  bettered  by  Socialism,  because  Socialism  will 
secure  for  him  the  true  exchange-value  of  what  he  produces — is 
the  theory  of  Karl  Marx;  and,  according  to  many  Socialists,  it  con- 
tains the  very  idee  mire  of  Socialism.  Now  this  theory  coincides  up 
to  a  certain  point  with  the  doctrines  of  the  ordinary  economists,  and 
assumes  a  certain  part  of  the  economic  process  of  the  present  as 
something  which  is  permanent  and  would  endure  under  any  system. 
Indeed,  what  Karl  Marx  considered  to  be  his  great  discovery  par- 
ports  to  be  simply  an  analysis  of  something  that  is  happening  round 
us  every  day  and  always  will  happen.  This  can  be  explained  simply 
thus.  Let  us  take  any  kind  of  finished  product  and  consider  the 
price  which  the  consumer  pays  for  it.  This  price,  according  to 
Marx,  naturally  and  necessarily  represents  its  true  value.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  instance,  all  the  bread  in  a  community  to  be  made  and 
sold  by  some  single  corporation  of  persons;  all  the  coats  made  and 
sold  by  another;  and  all  the  coal  produced  and  sold  by  a  third. 
Each  of  those  three  products  being  necessary  to  life,  each  corporation 
would  of  necessity  retain  as  much  of  its  own  product  as  was  neces- 
sary for  its  own  consumption.  The  question  of  the  value,  or  ex- 
change-value, of  each  product,  affects  only  the  portions  of  it  that  are 
exchanged,  not  consumed,  by  the  producers.  How  many  loaves 
shall  the  corporation  of  coat-makers  receive  for  each  coat  supplied 
by  them  to  the  corporation  of  bread-makers?  How  many  hundred- 
weight of  coal  shall  the  corporation  of  bread -makers  receive  for  each 
hundred  loaves  they  supply  to  the  providers  of  coal?  According  to 
Marx  these  questions  are  answered  by  the  actual  facts  of  life.  If  we 
regard  the  producers  of  commodities,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  cor- 
porations, which  both  produce  them  and  supply  them  to  the  con- 
sumer, commodities  do,  on  the  whole,  exchange  at  their  true  value; 
and  this  value  is,  according  to  him,  determined  by  the  amount  of 
average  labor,  measured  by  time,  which  is  required  on  the  average 
to  produce  each  commodity.  Some  men,  no  doubt,  may  be  excep- 
tionally apt  and  diligent,  others  exceptionally  idle :  but  in  spite  of 
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this  there  is  an  average  standard  of  efficiency  which  makes  an  hour 
of  the  labor  of  any  one  man  in  any  industry  practically  equal  to  an 
hour  of  the  labor  of  any  other  man :  and  thus  every  coat  out  of  a 
thousand  similar  coats  will  be  practically  the  em1)odiment  of  an 
equal  number  of  labor-hours ;  and  the  same  will  hold  good  of  each 
loaf  and  each  hundredweight  of  coal   also.     Hence  each   of   these 
three  commodities  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  common  denomina- 
tor, namely,  the  labor-hour;    and,  according  to  Marx,  commodities 
will,  must,  and  actually  do  exchange  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  labor-hours  embodied   in  them.     If  the  various  kinds  of  labor 
that  go  to  make  a  coat,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  wearer, 
amount  to  eighty  hours,   the  coat-makers,  as  a  corporation,  will, 
must,  and  actually  do  receive  as  many  loaves  as  are  produced  and 
brought  to  the  consumer  by  eighty  hours  of  ploughing,  sowing, 
reaping,  baking,  transport,  and  so  forth. 

It  may  seem  that,  thus  far,  the  theory  of  this  terrible  revolution- 
ist is  a  justification  of  the  existing  system  rather  than  an  attack 
upon  it.  It  assumes,  however,  a  very  different  character  when  we 
consider  the  producers  no  longer  as  corporations,  but  as  individuals. 
In  each  corporation,  according  to  Marx,  there  exists,  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  a  minority  of  individuals  who  practically  rob  the  others. 
These  men  are  the  employers  and  the  capitalists;  and,  according  to 
Marx,  the  essence  of  their  position  is  this:  they  are  the  monopolists 
of  the  means  of  production — raw  materials,  workshops,  machinery, 
and  so  forth;  and  the  others — the  great  majority — are  unable  to 
exercise  their  labor,  or  produce  anything  at  all,  except  with  the  per- 
mission of  this  small  possessing  minority,  which  accordingly  sells 
its  permission  at  the  highest  price  possible, — that  is  to  say,  by  exact- 
ing from  the  majority  all  the  values  produced  by  them  except  such 
as  are  sufficient  to  exchange  for  the  barest  necessaries  of  subsistence. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  coats  produced  in  a  given  time  by  a  thou- 
sand men  (including  all  who  contribute  to  the  result,  from  the  sheep- 
shearer  to  the  retail  shop-keeper)  to  cost  the  consumer  a  thousand 
pounds  in  the  aggregate,  this  thousand  pounds  would  be  the  true 
value  of  the  coats;  and  if  all  the  producers  worked  the  same  number 
of  hours,  the  amount  due  to  each  man  would  be  properly  one  pound. 
Let  us  then  suppose  the  labor-time  contributed  by  each  man  to 
be  two  days,  of  eight  labor-hours  each,  the  amount  properly  due  to 
each  man  would  be  ten  shillings  a  day.  But  the  arts  of  production 
being  in  their  present  advanced  condition,  while  the  absolute  neces- 
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saries  for  keeping  a  man  alive  remain  unchanged,  each  man  produces 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  these  necessaries.  He  can  be 
kept  alive  on  three  shillings,  while  he  actually  produces  ten.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  monopolists  of  the  means  of  production  are  able 
to  take — and  do  take — from  each  m^n  the  entire  surplus  over  and 
above  this  three  shillings.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  each  ten  shillings 
they  mulct  or  rob  the  producer  of  seven  shillings  as  the  price  of 
allowing  him  to  produce  anything  at  all.  The  aim  of  Socialism, 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  remuneration  of  labor  is  concerned,  is  essen- 
tially, according  to  Marx,  neither  more  nor  less  than  this:  to  expro- 
priate the  monopolists,  to  place  the  means  of  production  practically 
in  the  hands  of  the  producers,  and  thus  to  enable  each  of  them  to 
receive  the  entire  value  of  his  products,  which,  if  we  adhere  to  the 
foregoing  suppositions,  will  be  ten  shillings  instead  of  three. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  Marx,  taken  as  a  whole,  what  I 
desire  to  show  is  that  it  contains  virtually  the  three  following  dis- 
tinct propositions,  of  which  two  are  perfectly  true,  and  of  which  one 
is  false,  (a)  If  we  take  Marx's  theory  that  labor-time  is  the  measure 
of  value,  and  qualify  it  with  certain  arbitrary  suppositions,  or  apply 
it  to  societies  in  their  earliest,  their  crudest,  and  least  civilized 
stages,  we  get  a  proposition  that  is  undoubtedly  true.  (6)  If  we  apply 
the  same  theory  to  society  as  it  exists  now,  we  get  a  proposition  that 
is  not  only  false,  but  false  to  a  grotesque  degree,  (c)  If,  turning  from 
that  part  of  Marx's  theory  which  relates  to  the  measure  of  value,  to 
the  part  which  asserts  that  the  remuneration  of  each  producer  is 
determined  by  the  value  (however  measured)  of  his  products,  and 
that  the  amount  of  this  value  must  always  be  measured,  and  is  mea- 
sured at  the  present  moment,  by  certain  laws  (whatever  these  laws 
may  be)  which  inhere  in  the  structure  of  all  society,  then,  and  so 
far,  the  theory  of  Marx  is  true. 

Let  us  take  these  three  points,  (a),  (6),  and  (c)  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  just  been  given. 

(a)  Let  us  suppose  a  community  of  three  men,  all  equally  strong 
and  working  an  equal  number  of  hours,  each  of  whom  produces  some 
one  of  three  necessary  commodities,  such  as  bread,  clothes,  and  fuel, 
and  just  manages  to  produce  enough  of  each  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  three  men.  It  is  evident  that,  as  all  the  men  work  equally 
hard,  each  will  demand  the  produce  of  a  third  of  the  labor-hours  of 
the  two  others.  Goods  will  perforce  exchange  exactly  as  Marx  says 
they  do.     They  will  exchange  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  labor- 
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hours  embodied  in  them.  And  what  is  true  of  a  community  of 
three  such  men  as  we  imagined  may  be  approximately  true  of  any 
very  rude  societies  whose  requirements  are  limited  to  necessaries, 
and  whose  methods  of  production  are  very  simple. 

(b)  But  in  what  we  call  advanced  or  progressive  societies,  and 
emphatically  in  society  as  we  know  it  now  and  as  Marx  criticised  it, 
— a  society  in  which  the  natural  powers  of  labor  are  indefinitely  and 
progressively  increased  by  machinery  and  industrial  organization, — 
the  case  is  absolutely  different,  and  for  two  distinct  reasons.  One 
reason  is  that  in  this  increased  production  of  commodities  there  is  no 
longer  involved  one  kind  of  exertion  only, — namely,  what  Marx 
means  by  average  labor, — but  labor  of  various  qualities  and  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  importance;  and,  more  important  still  than  these, 
those  kinds  of  exertion  by  which  labor  is  directed,  whether  they  be 
those  of  the  inventor  or  those  of  the  industrial  manager.  The  other 
reason  is  that  as  man's  powers  of  production  increase,  they  are  used 
not  mainly  to  multiply  those  few  and  simple  commodities  which  are 
needed  by  all  alike,  and  without  which  life  is  impossible;  but  rather 
to  multiply  the  kinds  of  commodities  produced, — not  to  multiply, 
for  example,  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  number  of  loaves  and 
boots  and  cheeses,  but  to  supplement  those  necessaries  by  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  superfluities,  such  as  neckties,  gloves,  lace  curtains, 
china  ornaments,  carpets,  musical  instruments,  tobacco,  books. 

We  will  consider  these  two  reasons  separately. 

The  first  criticism  that  will  suggest  itself  to  any  ordinary  student 
of  Marx's  theory  of  value  as  applied  to  existing  circumstances  is, 
that  by  making  value  a  mere  matter  of  average  labor-hours,  he 
entirely  ignores  the  most  obvious  function  of  machinery  and  invention, 
to  say  nothing  of  industrial  management.  The  answer  which  Marx 
and  his  school  make  to  this  obvious  objection,  though  not  wanting 
in  ingenuity,  will  enable  us  to  see  at  once  the  flaw  in  their  whole 
position,  and  the  curious  nature  of  the  mistake  by  which  they  have 
deceived  and  bewildered  themselves.  They  maintain  that  machin- 
ery and  invention  (and  indeed  by  parity  of  reasoning  every  rare 
talent  that  increases  the  volume  of  production)  though  they  multiply 
the  number  of  commodities  (or  as  they  call  them  "values  in  use"), 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  exchange-values  produced  in  the  same 
number  of  labor-hours.  Mr.  Hyndman,  one  of  Marx's  most  vocif- 
erous disciples  in  England,  has  explained  this  doctrine  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  working  classes  by  the  following  simple  illus- 
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tration.  He  takes  two  common  commodities,  such  as  a  pair  of  boots 
and  a  box, — both,  as  he  says,  useful  things,  and  satisfying  some  social 
need, — and  assumes  that  the  one  takes  longer  to  make  than  the  others. 
While  one  man,  we  will  say,  makes  one  pair  of  boots,  another  man, 
or  either  of  the  men,  is  able  to  make  two  boxes.  Accordingly  the 
value  of  two  boxes  is  one  pair  of  boots.  Suppose,  however,  that 
box-making  becomes  so  much  easier  that  a  man  can  make  four  boxes 
instead  of  two  in  the  same  space  of  time,  he  will  have  to  give 
four  boxes  instead  of  two  for  one  pair  of  boots.  Thus,  though  the 
box-maker  produces  more  values  in  use,  the  exchange-values  which 
he  produces  remain  what  they  were  before.  His  four  boxes,  just  like 
his  two,  have  an  exchange-value  of  one  pair  of  boots  only. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  to  imagine  a  state  of  things  to  which  this 
reasoning  would  apply.  The  box-maker  might  accidentally  discover 
that  a  wood  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected  was  twice  as  easy  to 
work  as  that  which  he  had  used  hitherto;  and  if  his  products  were 
doubled  by  a  pure  accident  such  as  this,  Mr.  Hyndman's  reasoning 
would  be  no  doubt  true.  But  if  two  such  workers  as  he  supposes 
represent  any  reality  at  all,  they  certainly  do  not  represent  the  reali- 
ties of  any  civilized  community :  and  they  fail  to  do  so  for  the  two 
following  reasons.  Firstly,  production,  as  a  fact,  has  not  been  in- 
creased by  accident;  but  by  the  action  of  exceptional  abilities  which 
are  a  close  natural  monopoly.  Secondly,  Mr.  Hyndman's  illustra- 
tion, if  it  repi'esented  anything  at  all,  would  represent  a  community 
in  which  one  trade  only  was  progressive;  and  such  a  community 
does  not  exist  anywhere,  nor  is  it  worth  our  while  to  talk  about  it. 
In  all  progressive  communities  the  progress  is  practically  general. 
If  the  boot-maker,  therefore,  and  the  box-maker,  are  to  illustrate  the 
realities  of  civilization,  we  must  imagine  boot-making  to  become 
easier  in  the  same  proportion  as  box-making;  and  then  we  shall  see 
that  the  position  is  completely  changed.  We  shall  see  that  the  four 
boxes  have  an  exchange-value  not  of  one  pair  of  *boots,  but  two. 
Thus,  though  the  exchange-value  of  each  separate  article  would 
remain  unchanged,  the  number  of  these  articles,  and  their  aggregate 
values  in  exchange,  would  increase  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the 
increase  in  each  worker's  productivity.  And  this  is  the  only  point 
that  is  worth  attention.  All  that  Marx  and  Mr.  Hyndman  can 
prove  from  their  theory  is,  that  the  exchange-value  of  the  individ- 
ual article  is  not  increased  by  its  multiplication,  whether  through 
machinery  or  any  other  means;  that  is  to  say,  individual  articles  do 
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not  become  dearer.  But  who  ever  maintained  that  they  did?  What 
man  in  his  senses  has  cot  always  maintained  the  precise  contrary? 
If  one  pair  of  boots  cost  two  boxes  a  hundred  years  ago,  because 
the  boxes  and  boots  then  each  took  a  man  a  day  to  make  them ;  and 
to-day,  owing  to  machinery  and  invention,  two  pairs  of  boots  and 
four  boxes  can  be  made  in  the  same  time, — the  value  of  boots  in 
terms  of  boxes,  and  the  value  of  boxes  in  terms  of  boots  will 
remain  unchanged;  but,  labor-day  for  labor-day,  each  producer  will 
be  the  producer  of  twice  as  many  such  values. 

Now,  supposing  for  a  moment  that,  for  each  kind  of  commodity 
thus  multiplied,  the  demand  is  still  undiminished, — or,  in  other 
words,  supposing  demand  to  be  a  constant  quantity, — and  supposing 
also  that  at  each  stage  of  production,  no  matter  how  many  or  how  few 
commodities  are  produced  during  the  average  labor-day,  the  average 
amount  of  Ability  devoted  to  each  trade  remains  unaltered,  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  at  each  of  these  stages  labor-time  will  remain  the 
measure  of  value.  But  the  astonishing  thing  about  Marx  and 
bis  disciples  is,  that  they  confuse  the  true  proposition  that  labor- 
time,  with  certain  strict  reservations,  is  the  measure  of  value,  with 
the  insane  proposition  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  multiplication  of 
values,*  and  that  consequently  the  gross  value  of  the  output  of  any 
factory,  for  instance,  is  altogether  due  to  the  labor  of  the  operatives, 

'  Let  us  express  the  natural  productivity  of  a  craftsman  in  each  trade  by  the 
number  1.  We  shall  then  get  the  values  of  the  products  in  each  trade,  during 
a  given  time,  by  merely  multiplying  this  numbor  by  the  number  of  craftsmen 
who  produce  them.  Thus,  if  there  are  fifty  craftsmen  producing  each  kind  of 
commodity,  a  day's  product  in  each  trade  will  have  an  exchange-value  of  50. 
But  if  in  certain  of  these  trades,  or  in  all  of  them  to  unequal  degrees,  some  few 
men  of  genius  contrive,  by  directing  the  craftsmen,  to  increase  the  unit  of  pro- 
duction per  man  from  1  to  3  in  one  trade,  from  1  to  7  in  another,  and  from  1  to 
8  in  another,  and  if,  on  these  men  of  genius  ceasing  thus  to  exert  themselves, 
the  productivity  of  labor  should  drop  again  to  1,  the  labor  embodied  in  each  set 
of  commodities  would  still  be  an  element  in  the  value ;  but  it  would  no  longer 
be  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  element.  The  chief  element  to  consider  would  be 
the  augmented  unit  of  productivity.  It  would  be  impossible  any  longer  to  tell 
tiie  relative  value  of  boots  and  boxes  merely  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  fifty 
men  had  produced  so  many  of  each  in  a  day.  We  should  have  to  know  also  the 
exact  degree  to  which  the  unit  of  productivity  had  been  in  each  case  raised  by 
the  man  of  genius ;  and  the  result  of  our  calculation  would  depend  not  only  on 
the  fact  that  we  had  in  each  case  to  multiply  something  by  60 ;  but  on  whether 
the  something  to  be  multiplied  were  8,  7,  8,  or  any  other  number.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  among  the  various  employers  in  each  trade  at  any  given  time  there 
is  an  average  power  of  ability  by  which  the  power  of  labor  is  multiplied  ;  but 
exceptional  ability  always  secures  profits  or  exchange-values  greater,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  labor  employed  by  it,  than  are  secured  by  inferior  ability. 
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and  not  to  the  machinery  bj  which  it  is  assisted,  and  the  intelli- 
gence bj  which  it  is  economized  and  controlled.^ 

I  need  not,  however,  insist  on  this  special  point  farther;  for 
large  numbers  of  thinkers  among  the  Socialists  themselves  are 
beginning  to  admit  the  error  of  Marx  in  this  particular;  though 
naturally  they  are  chary  of  showing,  even  if  they  themselves  see, 
the  error  of  their  idol  in  all  its  true  absurdity.  I  will  therefore  pass 
on  to  the  second  error  of  the  great  Socialist  leader. 

His  first  error,  as  we  have  just  seen,  consists  in  his  imperfect 
analysis  of  the  relations  of  machinery,  and  of  supply  generally,  to 
value.  His  second  error  consists  in  his  completely  ignoring  the 
effect  of  demand  on  value.  And  the  source  of  his  error  in  this  sec- 
ond respect  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  first.  It  consists  in  his 
failure  to  realize  the  profound  difference  between  a  rude  society, 
whose  products  were  so  few  and  so  necessary  that  the  demand  for 
each  was  obviously  a  constant  quantity,  and  the  modem  civilization 
which  he  was  specially  concerned  to  analyze.  The  vital  difference, 
so  far  as  demand  is  concerned,  between  an  advancing  civilization 
such  as  our  own,  and  savagery,  or  civilization  in  its  infancy,  depends 
on  the  fact  that  whereas  in  a  savage  state  all  production  is  produc- 
tion of  the  primary  necessaries  of  life,  or  the  commodities  for  which 
the  demand  is  constant,  these  commodities  in  a  civilized  state  are 
produced  by  a  fewer  and  ever  fewer  number  of  men ;  and  the  pro- 
ductive powers  that  are  released  from  the  production  of  necessaries 
are  devoted  to  the  production  of  superfluities.  Economically,  in 
short,  civilization  is  a  superstructure  of  superfluities  raised  on  a 
foundation  of  necessaries,  and  progressively  dwarfing  in  bulk,  like 
all  other  rising  structures,  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests.  In 
other  words,  a  community  of  a  given  size  grows  in  material  civiliza- 
tion, not  in  proportion  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  necessaries 
produced  by  it,  but  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
the  men  required  to  produce  them,  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  who  produce  superfluities.  Thus,  in  a  civilized 
state,  not  only  is  the  bulk  of  superfluities  incomparably  greater  than 
the  bulk  of  necessaries,  but  the  number  of  men  whose  claim  to  a 
livelihood  depends  on  the  exchange- values  embodied  in  superflui- 
ties is  incomparably  greater  than  the  number  of  men  whose  similar 

*  According  to  the  theory  of  Marx,  machinery  adds  to  the  value  of  products 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  worn  out  in  producing  them,  and  thus  incorporates  in  the 
products  the  previous  labor-time  of  the  persons  who  made  it. 
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claims  depend  on  the  exchange-value  embodied  in  necessaries.  Thus 
the  problem  of  value  in  a  civilized  community  is  almost  entirely  a 
question  of  the  exchange-value  of  superfluities. 

Now  the  main  difference  between  the  demand  for  bare  necessaries 
and  the  demand  for  superfluities  is  that,  while  the  first  is  practically 
fixed,  the  second  is  elastic  and  variable.  Let  us  take  instances.  A 
certain  amount  of  bread,  or  some  equivalent  food,  is  a  daily  neces- 
sary for  every  human  being.  Tobacco,  wine,  and  theatrical  enter- 
tainments are  superfluities.  Some  men  drink  wine,  and  neither 
smoke  nor  care  for  the  play ;  others  do  both  of  these  last  things  but 
drink  no  wine  at  all ;  and  the  practice  of  men  with  regard  to  each 
varies  at  different  times  in  their  lives.  At  one  time  a  man  likes  a 
cigar  better  than  Burgundy;  at  another  Burgundy  better  than  a 
cigar;  and  at  another  he  likes  the  play  better  than  either;  and  his 
expenditure  on  these  matters  will  vary  according  to  his  taste.  To  say 
this,  however,  is  to  state  but  half  the  truth.  To  the  statement  that 
his  expenditure  will  vary  according  to  his  taste,  we  must  add  that  it 
will  vary  according  to  the  relations  between  the  intensity  of  his  taste 
— that  is  to  say  his  desire  for  cigars,  Burgundy,  or  the  play, — and  the 
sacrifice  he  will  have  to  make  in  order  to  gratify  this  desire.  Let 
us  suppose  a  community  of  four  men,  each  of  whom,  in  their  origi- 
nal condition,  manages  to  produce  just  enough  of  one  of  four  neces- 
saries to  enable  them  all  to  live.  Here,  as  has  been  said  already, 
the  demand,  like  the  supply,  is  a  constant  quantity,  and,  this  being 
so,  labor  is  the  measure  of  value.  But  now  let  us  suppose  that  the 
community  has  become  civilized,  and  that  one  man,  owing  to  im- 
proved methods,  can  produce  all  the  necessaries,  and  that,  of  the 
other  three,  one  produces  wine,  another  cigars,  while  the  third  amuses 
the  rest  by  performances  of  Punch  and  Judy.  So  long  as  all  three 
others  are  amused  by  these  performances  of  the  fourth,  they  may  be 
willing  each  to  give  him  a  fourth  part  of  what  they  produce — say  a 
loaf  of  bread,  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  and  three  cigars  daily.  But 
suppose  that  the  three  grew  somewhat  tired  of  his  performances,  and 
decided  between  themselves  that  for  two  days  out  of  three  they 
would  sooner  smoke  these  three  cigars  and  drink  this  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy themselves.  The  utmost  the  performer  could  do  would  be  to 
refuse  to  perform  unless  he  received  for  his  performances  their  orig- 
inal exchange-value:  and  the  others  would  answer  every  two  days 
out  of  three,  "  We  have  no  wish  that  you  should  do  so. "  The  per- 
former, who,  ex  hypothesis  would  think  a  cigar  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
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everj  third  day  better  than  none  at  all,  would  inevitably  have  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  others.  In  other 
words,  the  exchange-value  of  his  performances  would  have  fallen, 
not  because  they  represented  less  labor,  but  because  for  this  labor 
there  was  less  demand. 

And  now  for  these  four  kinds  of  labor  let  us  substitute  an  indefi- 
nite number;  and  for  individuals  performing  each  let  us  substitute 
groups  of  individuals;  and  we  shall  have  before  us  civilized  society 
as  it  is:  but  the  essence  of  the  situation  as  above  described  will  be 
absolutely  unchanged.  In  any  civilized  society,  from  the  very  fact 
of  its  being  civilized,  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  superfluities 
of  some  sort,  and  to  an  indefinite  extent;  but  the  demand  for  super- 
fluities of  any  given  kind  is  liable  to  constant  variation.  As  a  fact, 
any  civilized  public  may  be  relied  on  to  demand  plays;  but  the 
demand  for  the  individual  plays  offered  to  it  vaiies  indefiuitely 
alike  in  intensity  and  in  duration,  and  has  no  calculable  relation  to 
the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  their  production.  A  still  more 
luminous  example  is  that  of  a  book  or  a  newspaper.  The  labor 
involved  in  setting  the  type  will  be  the  same  whether  one  copy 
is  sold  or  a  million;  but  the  exchange- value  of  an  edition  will 
differ,  since  whatever  part  may  be  unsold  will  be  merely  so  much 
waste  paper. 

Now  all  this,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  existing  system,  is  becoming 
gradually  understood  even  by  many  Socialists;  and  the  error  com- 
mitted by  Marx  in  ignoring  the  operation  of  demand  is  becoming  as 
plain  to  them  as  the  error  which  vitiates  his  analysis  of  supply. 
But  one  and  all  of  these  theorists  imagine  that,  in  some  unexplained 
way,  the  operation  of  demand  would  be  changed  if  the  dream  of 
Marx  were  realized,  and  if  the  exchange- values  that,  in  each  indus- 
trji  go  at  present  to  the  manager,  the  inventor,  and  the  capitalist, 
were  taken  by  the  state  and  made  over  to  the  manual  laborers. 
The  great  point  on  which  to  insist  is  as  follows, — and,  as  soon  as  it 
it  is  once  understood,  it  becomes  the  merest  truism, — that  such  a 
change,  could  it  be  accomplished  even  without  any  injury  to  the 
industries  in  question,  would  not  alter  the  question  of  values  in 
any  way  whatever. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  at  any  given  moment,  the  community  as  a 
whole  pays  for  its  cigars  to  the  cigar-makers  a  million  pounds  annu- 
ally; and  that  half  a  million  of  this  goes  to  the  employers  and  the 
capitalists.     Were  the  dream  of  Mnrx  realized,  the  same  gross  sura 
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would  still  be  paid ;  only  this  second  half  of  it  would  be  added  to 
the  wages  of  the  operatives.  That  is  to  saj,  their  yrages  would  be 
doubled.  But  now  let  us  suppose  that,  after  this  result  is  accom- 
plished, opium-smoking  comes  into  fashion,  and  the  demand  for 
cigars  is  so  weakened  that  the  public  will  continue  to  buy  the  same 
number  only  on  condition  that  thej  are  sold  at  a  reduced  price. 
The  million  pounds  formerly  expended  will  infallibly  and  necessarily 
shrink — let  us  say,  for  example's  sake — to  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  That  is  to  say  the  wages  of  the  operatives  are  reduced 
by  25  per  cent.  So  long  as  the  employer  takes  a  portion  of  the 
gross  value,  any  reduction  in  that  gross  value  may  perhaps  fall  only 
upon  him.  Instead  of  wages  being  reduced  by  25  per  cent  the 
profits  of  the  employer  may  be  reduced  by  50.  Thus  the  workmen 
are  blinded  to  the  real  nature  of  the  situation.  So  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  employer  acts  as  a  buffer.  Bat  if  once  the  Socialist 
could  take  the  employer's  profits  and  make  them  over  to  the  manual 
laborers,  the  laborers  would  feel  instantly,  and  with  unmitigated 
severity,  every  decline  in  the  demand  for  whatever  commodity  they 
might  be  producing.' 

The  more  completely  we  eliminate,  in  imagination,  the  figure  of 
the  employer  and  capitalist  from  society,  the  more  completely  does 
the  inevitable,  the  imperious  bearing  of  demand  on  values,  and  con- 
sequently on  the  receipts  of  the  laborers,  show  itself.  Let  us  divide 
a  community  into  as  many  groups  of  laborers  as  there  are  commodi- 
ties or  services  demanded  by  the  community  as  a  whole  at  any 
given  time.  Let  us  say  that  there  are  ten  groups,  and  ten  kinds  of 
commodities.  Let  us  start  with  supposing  that  the  amount  of  values 
which  goes  to  each  laborer  is  equal,  because  the  demand  for  each 
commodity  is  in  a  certain  given  condition:  and  next  let  us  take  each 
commodity  in  succession,  and  suppose  that  the  desire  for  it  on  the 

*  During  the  last  great  coal-strike  Id  EDgland  the  ridiculous  doctrine  was 
taught  that  wages  could  he  made  to  rule  prices,  instead  of  prices  ruling  wages. 
Were  alU  or  even  most  of  the  coal-consumption  in  England,  consumption  for 
ahsoluto  necessity,  were  it  an  irreducible  minimum,  and  were  all  coal- product  ion 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  English  workmen, — this  would  have  been  true  in  this 
case.  But  more  than  half  the  coal -consumption  in  the  country  is,  directly  or 
indirectly,  consumption  for  superfluities;  and  these  the  public  will  have  either 
at  its  own  price  or  not  at  all.  Further,  with  regard  to  monopolies,  it  is  amus- 
ing to  observe  that  while  no  men  have  more  loudly  denounced  landlords  and 
coal-owners  as  monopolists  than  the  trade-union  leaders,  yet  their  main  object 
during  the  great  coal-strike  was  to  place  the  colliers  in  the  very  position  they 
denounced — i.e.  of  monopolists,  not  indeed  of  the  mines  themselves,  but  of  the 
right  to  work  in  them. 
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part  of  the  producers  of  the  other  nine  commodities  decreases. 
This  means  that  the  producers  of  these  other  nine  commodities,  who 
have  hitherto  been  giving  a  tenth  part  of  them  to  the  producers  of 
the  tenth,  would  prefer  either  to  consume  a  half  of  this  tenth  part 
themselves,  or  else  to  remain  idle  during  the  time  required  for  its 
production,  rather  than  give  it,  as  hitherto,  to  the  producers  of  the 
tenth  commodity.  Now  it  is  evident  that  in  such  a  case  this  tenth 
group  of  producers  would  find  that  their  wages  or  receipts  had 
fallen  by  exactly  one-half ;  but  if  they  resented  this  calamity,  what 
remedy  would  be  open  to  them?  Could  they  strike?  A  leader  of 
strikes  in  a  socialistic  state  would  indeed  see  strikes  with  eyes  from 
which  scales  had  fallen.  He  would  see  that  a  strike  among  such  a 
group  of  workers  as  we  have  supposed  would  be  one-tenth  of  the 
laborers  striking  against  nine-tenths;  and  endeavoring  to  extract 
from  them  by  force  commodities  which  they  desired  to  retain.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  nine-tenths  of  the  community  such  a  strike 
would  be  simply  an  attempt  at  robbery.  The  fact  that  the  tenth 
group  offered  something  in  exchange  for  what  it  demanded  would 
not  alter  this  fact.  This  group,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other 
groups,  would  be  attempting  to  get  a  pound  in  exchange  for  every 
ten  shillings,  which  is  merely  a  disguised  form  of  stealing  ten  shil- 
lings. It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  such  a  case  force  would  be  useless: 
and  the  mere  refusal  of  the  strikers  to  supply  their  commodity 
except  on  such  terms  as  would  yield  them  what  they  considered  "  a 
living  wage"  is  a  weapon  that  would  be  broken  by  the  reply  of  all 
the  other  laborers,  which  would  be,  "  Then  in  that  case  we  do  not 
want  your  commodity  at  all. "  In  short  we  have  only  to  follow  the 
invitation  of  the  Socialists  so  far  as  to  imagine  a  state  in  which  the 
laborers  received  everything,  to  realize  that  any  attempt  to  make 
wages,  instead  of  demand,  regulate  prices,  would,  on  the  part  of 
whatever  group  of  laborers  might  be  concerned  in  it,  be  an  attack 
on  the  interests  of  every  other  laborer  in  the  community. 

Socialists,  and  others  besides  Socialists,  have  failed  to  grasp  this 
point,  because  in  the  socialistic  state,  as  at  present  conceived  of  by  its 
advocates,  the  exchange  of  commodities  would  not  be  a  direct  trans- 
action, but  would  be  accomplished  by  the  state  as  an  intermediary : 
and  it  is  supposed  that,  as  the  state  would  in  the  first  case  receive  all 
the  commodities,  and  then  superintend  their  distribution,  any  con- 
flict of  interests  between  the  various  groups  of  workers  would  be 
avoided.     But  the  state,  though  it  might  disguise  for  a  time  the 
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nature  of  such  a  conflict,  could  alter  the  situation  in  one  way  only, 
and  that  is  by  tampering  with  values, — ^by  robbing  nine-tenths  of  the 
community  for  the  benefit  of  one-tenth.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
general  taste  for  theatrical  performances  declines;  and  that  the 
theatres,  which  once  were  filled,  are  only  half  full  now;  and  that 
the  gross  receipts  (which  we  will  suppose  take  the  form  of  the  Soci- 
alist's favorite  labor-checks,  and  which  will  form  the  total  divisible 
among  the  actors)  yield  them  only  half  of  what  they  consider  a 
"  living  wage. "  The  situation  could  be  altered  only  by  the  actors 
being  paid  a  living  wage  by  the  state,  and  the  performances  being 
made  free.  But  the  sum  required  for  the  adequate  remuneration  of 
the  actors  would  have  to  be  extracted  from  the  remainder  of  the 
public  through  taxation.  Of  some  of  the  commodities  which  they 
had  themselves  produced,  and  which  they  prefer  either  to  consume 
or  not  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  producing,  the  majority  would  be 
forcibly  mulcted,  in  order  to  support  men  who  gave  them  no  ade- 
quate equivalent.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  the  immediate 
object  of  their  hostility  would  not  be  actors,  but  the  state;  and  as 
the  state  under  Socialism  would  theoretically  respond  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,  it  is  evident  that  very  soon  the  claims  of  the  actors 
would  be  disallowed. 

One  thing  only  could  prevent  this, — and  that  would  be  the  devel- 
opment of  an  unselfishness  so  great  that  it  would  entirely  overbear 
all  personal  interests.  Whether  human  nature  as  a  whole  is  ever 
likely  to  exhibit  such  a  development,  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
All  that  I  am  here  attempting  to  point  out  is,  that  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  individuals  are  concerned,  as  embodied  in  demand  and  sup- 
ply, there  would  be  the  same  conflict  between  them  under  Socialism 
that  there  is  at  the  present  moment;  and  that  so  long  as  the  majority 
of  human  beings  were  motived  by  these  interests,  so  long  as  they 
were  pleased  when  their  interests  were  subserved,  and  irritated  when 
their  interests  were  thwarted,  those  conflicts  of  interest  which  now 
show  themselves  in  the  form  of  strikes  would  be  changed  by  Soci- 
alism only  by  being  given  a  different  form,  and  being  changed  from 
an  attack  on  the  capitalists,  which  has  something  of  the  character  of 
a  rebellion,  into  an  attack  upon  all  laborers  other  than  the  aggrieved 
section,  which  would  partake  of  the  character — infinitely  more  cruel 
and  bitter — of  a  civil  war. 

We  thus  come  to  the  third  point  (c),  with  regard  to  which,  as  I 
have  said,  the  theory  of  Marx  is  true.     The  great  claim  of  Marx  to 
14 
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be  coDsidered  a  man  of  practical  sagacity  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
realized  that  all  exchange,  and  all  remuneration  of  the  producers,  does 
depend  on  the  interest  of  the  consumer, — does  depend,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  commodities  which  the  producer  offers,  and  not  on  what,  as  a 
private  man,  the  producer  happens  to  want.  In  so  far  as  the  theory 
of  Marx  rests  on  his  analysis  of  exchange-value,  faulty  as  that 
analysis  isj  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  great  truth  that  we  can  understand 
what  society  will  be,  only  by  analyzing  these  great  underlying  facts, 
which  make  it  what  it  is :  and  we  have  only  to  correct  the  errors 
which  his  analysis  of  values  contains,  to  see  that,  were  the  social- 
istic system,  as  he  conceived  it,  established,  and  did  every 
laborer  get  what  Marx  thought  was  the  full  value  of  his  products, 
not  one  of  the  elements  of  existing  social  discord  would  be  abolished 
or  even  modified.  We  shall  see  in  fact  that  so  far  are  the  effects  of 
supply  and  demand  from  having  been  overstated  by  the  orthodox 
economists,  or  from  being  transitory  in  their  operation,  that  they 
would  operate  in  a  socialistic  state  even  more  rigidly,  more  unpity- 
ingly,  and  more  openly  than  they  do  now;  supposing  only  that  the 
socialistic  state  be  a  civilized  state, — not  a  collection  of  mere  sav- 
ages laboriously  producing  bare  necessaries,  but  a  community  of 
men  with  multitudes  of  tastes,  wants,  imaginations,  and  aspirations, 
and  the  means  of  approximately  satisfying  them.  We  shall  see,  by 
considering  such  an  imaginary  state,  that  Demand  and  Supply  are 
merely  the  two  economic  sides  of  all  civilization  whatsoever;  that 
Demand  is  merely  the  economic  side  of  man^s  mental  civilization; 
and  that  Supply  is  merely  the  economic  aspect  of  the  means  which 
he  has  devised  for  ministering  to  it. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 


THE  EESUSCITATEON  OF  BLUE  LAWS. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  New  York  city  have  recently  begun 
the  systematic  enforcement  of  a  law  requiring  saloons  to  be  closed 
on  Sunday.  Public  opinion  being  greatly  exercised,  I  propose  to 
discuss  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  the  liquor  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  man  who  drinks  with  moderation  whenever  he 
is  so  disposed,  and  who  would  like  everybody  else  to  enjoy  the  like 
privilege. 

The  population  of  large  cities  consists  of  elements  whose  tastes 
and  education  differ  with  their  nationality  and  religious  beliefs ;  their 
inclinations  respecting  the  observance  of  a  holiday  vary  accordingly. 
Their  principal  guide,  however,  must  be  necessity.  The  wealthy  and 
middle  classes  can  enjoy  life  according  to  their  desires, — they  may  de- 
vote Sundays  or  any  other  days  to  rest  and  religion ;  but  to  persons 
who  work  for  a  livelihood,  the  first  day  of  the  week  alone  offers  op- 
portunity for  that  recreation  which  is  so  essential  to  continued  health 
'  of  mind  and  body.  These  toilers  constitute  a  large  majority  of  our 
populace;  to  their  industry  we  owe  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
their  wishes  deserve  our  serious  consideration.  A  ruthless  inter- 
ference with  the  enjoyment  of  the  short  hours  of  their  leisure,  there- 
fore, is  neither  charitable  nor  wise. 

England  has  a  reputation  for  well-regulated  Sundays.  There 
the  meohanio  can  find  in  the  outskirts  of  every  town,  a  good  inn 
whose  license  compels  the  keeper  to  serve  his  customers  after  church 
hours.  On  bright  Sundays  I  have  seen  Hampton  Court,  Richmond, 
and  Kew  filled  with  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  be- 
haved fully  as  well  as  our  "four  hundred"  do  at  Delmonico's. 
Similar  scenes  present  themselves  on  every  holiday  at  the  Bois  do 
Boulogne  in  Paris,  the  Thiergarten  in  Berlin,  and  the  Prater  in 
Vienna :  music  adds  charm  to  good  cheer  on  the  Continent.  In  all 
these  places  the  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited  during  the  time  reserved 
for  worship. 

Our  Sunday  laws  originated  with  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land, who  observed  it  like  the  orthodox  Jews;  but  in  their  religious 
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zeal  they  went  farther  than  the  laws  of  Moses  warrant.  Doctor 
Johann  David  Michaelis,  a  celebrated  expounder  of  the  Mosaic 
laws,  says  "  the  day  was  set  apart  in  order  to  combine  recreation  with 
rest  and  devotion."  He  translates  Exodns  xxiii.  12:  "  object  of  the 
Sabbath  is  to  give  rest  to  ox  and  ass,  refreshment  to  servant  and 
stranger. "  A  strict  observance  was  not  countenanced  by  Jesus ;  for, 
according  to  St.  Mark  (ii.  27),  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath. "  In  speaking  on  this  subject  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  says,  "  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. "  The  perverted  minds 
of  exalted  ascetics  would  fain  turn  a  day  which  had  been  chiefily  in- 
tended for  rest  and  pleasure  into  one  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Such 
narrow-minded  individuals  sit  in  judgment  over  their  neighbors  and 
disregard  St.  Paul's  lesson  (Colossians,  ii.  16)  :  "  Let  no  man  therefore 
judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink^  or  in  respect  of  an  holyday,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days. " 

No  form  of  religion  being  recognized  by  our  constitutions,  the 
cause  of  temperance  has  been  the  ostensible  object  of  Sunday  and 
other  prohibitory  laws.  Wine  belongs  to  the  class  of  drinks  the  sale  of 
which  is  restricted  because,  with  the  rest  of  alcoholic  beverages,  Pro- 
hibitionists consider  it  deleterious,  although  its  praise  has  been 
sung  in  a  thousand  melodies  since  Anacreon's  time.  In  writing  of 
its  effect,  Jonathan  Pereira,  an  English  medical  authority,  says: 
^*  Wine  used  in  moderate  quantity  is  an  almost  indispensable  stimu- 
lant. It  quickens  the  action  of  the  heart,  augments  the  muscular 
force,  and  excites  the  mental  powers. "  I  can  speak  from  experience; 
for,  although  I  have  used  wine  daily  for  thirty-five  years,  my  facul- 
ties have  never  been  impaired,  nor  have  I  ever  been  ill.  When  I 
travel  in  this  country,  the  pleasure  with  which  I  take  claret  with  my 
dinner  has  often  been  an  object  of  curiosity.  The  few  persons  who 
partake  of  their  food  with  ease,  drinking  and  conversing  alternately, 
will  soon  be  recognized  in  our  country  hotels  as  Americans  who  have 
been  abroad,  or  as  foreigners.  The  average  American  hurriedly  con- 
sumes the  contents  of  numerous  dishes  in  silence,  assisted  only  by 
draughts  of  cold  water  and  hot  coffee.  More  frequently  he  looks 
rather  as  if  he  were  doing  penance  than  taking  refreshment ;  for  when 
he  arises  his  face  wears  an  expression  of  sorrow,  as  if  he  had  been 
murdering  his  stomach.     The  historian  Gervinus  says : 

''Wine  sharpeDs  the  sting  of  wit,  stimulates  spirited  conversation,  and 
brightens  the  atmosphere.  Whoever  has  any  cause  to  torn  away  from  the  real 
world,  and  longs  for  the  freedom  of  living  in  an  ideal  one,  is  fond  of  wine.  ^ 
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I  attribute  the  prevalence  of  dyspepsia,  our  national  disease,  to  the 
haste  with  which  Americans  generally  take  their  meals  without  any 
stimulant  other  than  a  desire  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
routine  of  daily  life.  Elsewhere  an  hour  or  two  is  agreeably  spent 
in  discourse  while  the  chief  meal  of  the  day  is  partaken  of,  in  fam- 
ilies as  well  as  in  hotels.  At  the  table  d'hdte  of  a  Continental 
hotel  you  will  always  find  congenial  spirits  among  your  neighbors, 
whose  chat  enlivens  the  meal,  while  enjoying  a  glass  of  home-made 
wine, — "Vin  ordinaire"  in  France,  "Mosel"  in  Germany,  "Vos- 
lauer"  in  Austria,  and  "  Chianti"  in  Italy.  Thus  to  drink  is  an 
intellectual  as  well  as  a  physical  pleasure. 

The  alcoholic  strength  of  table  wines  is  about  10  per  cent.*     Beer 

is  much  weaker,  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  several  good  brands 

being  as  follows : 

Percentage  of  Alcohol 

Mdnchen  Spatenbr&u,  Bock 5.23 

"        Salvator 4.49 

Kulmbacher,  dark 5. 29 

light 4.47 

Pilsener  export 8.89 

London  Porter  (Barclay  &  Perkins) 6.90 

Scotch  Ale 8.60 

The  average  strength  of  our  own  lager  beer  is  about  4  per  cent. 
Doctor  de  Vaucleroy,  a  delegate  from  Brussels  to  the  International 
Temperance  Congress  at  Zurich,  says  of  fermented  liquors  whose 
alcoholic  properties  are  small,  that  "  they  may  be  consumed  in  mod- 
erate quantities  without  evil  effect;  they  possess  a  nutritive  value, 
and  are  considered  a  necessary  auxiliary  of  social  life."  Beer  has 
been  called  "the  liquid  bread  of  the  poor."     When  enemies  joined 

'  The  following  list  gives  the  alcoholic  strength  of  some  of  the  wines  com- 
monly used  in  the  United  States : 

Percentage  of  Alcohol 

Port  and  Madeira 20  to  28  per  cent 

Sherry  and  Marsala 12  to  20    **       ** 

French  white  wines : 

Sauteme 15   **       •* 

Champagne 10  to  12   •*      ** 

French  red  wines : 

Burgundy 16   ** 

Margauz  and  St.  Estdphe 10 

Lafite 8to   9   «      « 

German  white  wines : 

Rudesheimer  and  Geisenheimer 12   **      ** 

Hochheimer  and  Foster  Riesling 10    **       ** 

Zeltinger  and  other  light  Moeel 7to  8   **      ** 


a 
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and  drank  it,  it  was  a  sign  of  reconciliation,  while  casual  acquaintance 
ripened  into  friendship  after  drinking  "  Briiderschaft"  in  the  foaming 
mug. 

The  man  who  buys  his  beer  on  Saturday  to  provide  against  Sun 
day  thirst  must  procure  it  in  bottles;  which  is  neither  so  wholesome 
nor  so  palatable  as  when  drawn  fresh  from  the  barrel.  By  compelling 
one,  whose  usual  consumption  is  only  an  occasional  glass,  to  buy  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  our  Sunday  laws  encourage  him  to  become  in- 
temperate and  to  render  others  so.  With  a  flask  by  his  side  in  the 
solitude  of  his  rooms  he  will  drink  more  than  is  good  for  him,  or  at 
least  more  than  he  would  take  in  a  public  place.  Our  prohibitory 
laws  have  generally  had  such  results;  and  drunkenness  is  compara- 
tively more  prevalent  in  the  Prohibition  States  than  elsewhere. 
John  Parker  Hale  said  that  "  there  were  never  so  many  places  where 
liquor  is  openly  sold  as  under  the  operation  of  our  prohibitory  laws 
in  New  Hampshire. "  I  drank  more  than  usual  when  I  happened  to 
be  in  Boston  while  liquor  was  for  a  short  time  prohibited  in 
Massachusetts ;  every  friend  I  called  upon  invited  me  to  drink  at 
his  ^^  club. ''  I  soon  found  that  saloons  had  been  turned  into 
private  clubs  to  which  customers  had  latch-keys.  When  I  spent 
a  night  with  a  friend  in  Brookline,  I  found  on  the  shelves  of 
his  library  rows  of  sham  books,  under  the  covers  of  which  bottles 
of  rye  and  bourbon  were  hidden  instead  of  the  verses  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.  Means  will  be  found  in  New  York  to  evade  our  ridicu- 
lous Sunday  law :  forbidden  fruit  always  tastes  sweetest.  I  under- 
stand that  Sunday  clubs  for  poor  men  have  already  been  organized 
in  this  city. 

We  consider  Liberty  and  Equality  our  greatest  privileges;  but 
men  are  not  equal  who  may  on  the  same  day  become  "  as  drunk  as 
lords"  at  the  Qolden  Gate  and  in  the  Rue  Boyale  of  New  Orleans, 
gambling  away  their  fortunes  with  impunity,  while  they  would  be 
arrested  as  criminals  if  they  were  to  partake  of  a  bottle  of  claret  with 
their  meals  in  Bangor,  Maine.  The  statutes  which  forbid  drinking 
on  Sunday  apply  to  different  parts  of  this  and  other  States,  but  are 
enforced  only  in  New  York  city.  The  Constitution  says  that  the 
privileges  of  citizens  shall  not  be  abridged ;  but  the  local  enforcement 
of  the  Sunday  law  does  abridge  the  privileges  of  the  venders  of  beer 
and  liquor,  because  it  drives  their  customers  from  the  city  to  other 
places,  where  they  may  drink  without  fear  of  molestation.  This  is 
an  encroachment  on  the  personal  rights  of  these  citizens.     The  in- 
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equality  between  men  who  can  afiord  the  luxuries  and  priyileges  of 
club-life,  and  those  who  cannot,  is  more  glaring  still. 

This  liquor  law  was  passed  by  Republicans  in  1857,  before  the  use 
of  lager  beer  had  become  general ;  it  was  reenacted  by  Democrats  in 
1892  for  the  purpose,  as  some  Republicans  claim,  of  strengthening 
the  corrupt  power  of  Tammany  Hall.  Several  legislators  then  shame- 
lessly admitted  that  they  voted  for  the  measure  only  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  never  be  enforced.  It  is  not  immoral  to  drink ; 
nor  is  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday,  unless  carried  on  so  openly  as  to 
cause  public  scandal,  of  itself  an  evil.  Drinks  have  usually  been 
fiunished  to  orderly  persons  who  wanted  to  satisfy  an  innocent  natural 
craving.  In  stopping  this  sale  the  ostensible  object  of  the  Police 
Commissioners  was  to  hinder  policemen  from  levying  blackmail  on 
the  venders.  I  am  constrained  to  think  that  a  part  of  the  hue  and 
cry  raised  against  this  practice  must  be  an  exaggeration ;  and  it  is 
certain  tha  patrolmen  would  not  have  made  a  practice  of  inter- 
fering with  the  human,  if  not  legal  rights  of  saloonkeepers,  if 
their  superiors  had  not  encouraged  them  to  do  so.  As  the  cure 
is  often  more  fatal  than  the  disease,  so  may  the  means  now  being 
taken  to  abate  this  nuisance  degenerate  the  morals  of  the  police  more 
than  the  nuisance  itself  did.  The  police  force  was  created  to  prevent 
crime,  not  to  instigate  it.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  revived  a  system  of 
espionage  which  his  predecessors  had  discontinued ;  he  permits  police- 
men and  volunteer  detectives  in  disguise  to  enter  side  doors  of  saloons 
on  Sunday,  to  persuade  their  keepers  to  furnish  drink,  and  then  to 
arrest  them.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  Mayor  Strong  to  cause  such  action  to 
be  taken,  it  must  have  been  the  duty  of  his  predecessors  for  nearly  forty 
years  past, — including  such  men  as  Opdyke,  Qunther,  Havemeyer, 
and  Grace.  The  only  Reform  mayor  who  made  an  attempt  to  enforce 
the  odious  law  was  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and  he  gave  it  up  in  despair 
after  the  trial  of  a  few  weeks.  In  Brooklyn  Mr.  Seth  Low  refused  to 
interfere;  the  cautious  Republican  Mayor  Schieren  takes  no  action. 

The  success  of  the  Reform  movement  was  largely  due  to  German 
voters ;  and  as  they  were  given  to  understand  that  their  Sunday 
recreation  would  not  be  interfered  with  they  are  now  naturally  irri- 
tated. They  realize  the  diflSculty  of  getting  this  law  repealed,  al- 
though it  is  unequal  and  has  been  used  as  an  instrument  for  blackmail 
in  the  past.  Temperance  men  from  the  rural  districts  and  cities,  who 
form  a  large  majority  among  the  Assemblymen  at  Albany,  are  not 
likely  to  listen  to  reasonable  argument.     While  Germans  are  loyal 
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citizens,  and  will  obey  the  law  to  the  letter  so  long  as  it  remains 
on  the  statute-books,  they  will  probably  inaugurate  a  campaign  of 
education  to  convince  the  community  that  even  the  poor  man  who 
drinks  beer  on  Sunday  may  be  a  respectable  member  of  society.  I 
think  that  a  good  substitute  for  present  legislation  would  be  local 
option  for  large  cities,  a  majority  deciding  for  each  municipality  how 
the  liquor  traffic  should  be  regulated. 

I  advocate  the  creation  of  a  responsible  Excise  Board  with  ample 
power,  consisting  of  merchants,  chemists,  physicians,  and  lawyers  of 
high  standing ;  their  duties  to  be : 

1.  To  adjust  the  amounts  to  be  paid  for  licenses,  and  to  decide  to 
whom  and  on  what  terms  they  ought  to  be  issued.  Only  a  reason- 
able charge,  not  over  $50  per  annum,  should  be  made  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  selling  fermented  liquors,  inclusive  of  wine,  containing  less 
than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol ;  *  such  license  to  be  granted  to  every  re- 
liable applicant.  Ardent  spirits  animate  the  blood;  when  taken  in 
moderation  they  act  like  medicine;  they  become  poisonous  when 
taken  to  excess.  A  thousand  dollars  a  year  may  be.  a  proper  charge 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  distilled  liquors  in  New  York:  this 
amount  was  advocated  by  Howard  Crosby.  Whatever  charge  b*^ 
made,  the  privilege  ought  to  be  granted  only  to  men  of  good  morals ; 
they  should  be  placed  under  bonds,  and  made  responsible  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  their  customers  and  the  lawful  behavior  of  their 
employees.  The  license  of  any  establishment  furnishing  ardent 
liquor  to  a  minor  or  other  irresponsible  person  should  be  revoked. 

2.  To  make,  from  time  to  time,  a  chemical  analysis  of  liquors 
sold  to  the  public.  According  to  the  English  and  Bavarian  laws, 
beer  must  consist  solely  of  barley-malt  and  hops:  here  drugs  are 

*  I  quote  from  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  (1879)  of  the  Health  Board  of  Massa- 
chusetts :  **  Light  German  beer  is  used  more  each  year,  to  the  exclusion  of 
stronger  liquors, — a  change  which  should  be  hastened  by  legislative  encourage- 
ment of  the  sale  of  mild  liquors.  ^ 

The  production  and  consumption  of  beer  in  1890  was : 


Total  Annual  Ck>DSumptioD 

Proportion  for  Each  Inhabitant 

1.  Belgium 

about 

290, 592, 500  j 

gallons. 

46.76  j 

gallons. 

2.  Great  Britain 

11 

1,878,710.000 

M 

89.98 

u 

8.  Germany 

u 

1,400,127,500 

M 

27.94 

u 

4.  Denmark 

u 

59,439,875 

U 

27.18 

u 

5.  United  States 

u 

977,447,500 

U 

15.82 

M 

6.  Switzerland 

u 

26.417,500 

U 

10.57 

M 

7.  Netherlands 

M 

89.626,250 

M 

8.98 

U 

8.  France 

U 

224.548,750 

U 

5.81 

M 
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used  in  the  preparation  of  lager  beer,  some  as  substitutes  for  hops, 
others  in  order  to  ripen  it  prematurely,  a  process  which  sometimes 
takes  only  as  many  weeks  as  it  does  months  in  Bavaria.  There  are 
wines  in  the  market  which  do  not  contain  a  vestige  of  grape-juice. 
Among  the  adulterations  of  whiskey  is  coloring  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  age.  Whenever  adulterated  liquor  is  discovered,  the 
entire  stock  should  be  spilled  in  the  public  highway  (as  is  done  in 
Bavaria),  and  the  license  of  the  dealer  in  whose  possession  it  is  found 
should  be  revoked  forever.  We  should  probably  then  have  whole- 
some beer  and  wine  without  importing  it  from  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  could  procure  a  drink  of  whiskey  without  fear  of 
being  poisoned.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  such  laws  would  be  found 
unconstitutional. 

When  a  drunken  man  becomes  offensive  or  disorderly,  he  ought 
to  be  punished ;  but  aside  from  such  wholesome  restriction  I  favor 
the  free  sale  of  liquor  at  all  times  except  during  the  hours  of  service 
on  Sundays ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  liberty  of  one  person  should 
be  restrained  because  another  person  cannot  control  himself. 

Louis  Windmuller. 


POLITICAL    LEADERS    OF    THE    RECONSTRUCTION 

PERIOD. 

There  were  men  of  great  and  varied  ability  among  the  political 
leaders  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  in  the  events  of  which,  as  a 
Federal  Senator,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  play  a  part;  but  looking  back  upon 
it  now,  when  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years  has  made  possible  a  calm, 
dispassionate  survey  of  the  men  and  measures  of  that  era,  I  am  more 
than  ever  persuaded  that  it  was  a  heavy,  almost  fatal  misfortune  that 
the  Republican  party,  then  dominant  in  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  wholly  unfitted  as  a  political  organization  for  the  work  in 
hand.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain  now  if  it  was  not  then.  Brought 
into  being  in  1856  for  the  avowed  and  practically  sole  purpose  of 
destroying  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  engaged  until  the  close  of 
the  war  in  attaining  that  end,  the  party  had  been  bom  and  bred  to 
the  work  of  destruction.  But  the  work  of  rebuilding  fallen  States 
and  reorganizing  social  and  economic  conditions  had  now  come,  and 
a  Congress  elected  on  the  issues  of  the  war  and  elat<ed  by  recent  vic- 
tory, in  no  sense  equipped  for  so  great  and  delicate  a  task,  was 
forced  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  civilization. 

Amid  the  confusion  of  the  proposed  schemes  for  reconstruction, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  perhaps  the  one  man  who  saw  clearly  what 
was  most  needed  and  the  best  means  of  securing  it.  As  the  end  of 
the  struggle  came  in  view  his  mind  instinctively  turned  to  the  ques- 
tion he  saw  must  soon  arise  as  to  how  the  revolted  States  were  to  be 
restored  to  their  proper  relations  to  the  Union.  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  doctrine  that  the  States  of  the  South  had  com- 
mitted suicide  and  were  dead,  clearing  the  ground  for  the  erection 
of  such  political  structures  as  the  victors  might  determine  upon,  but 
held  rather  that  they  were  dormant,  awaiting  the  authority  of  the 
General  Government  to  set  them  again  in  motion  on  lines  consistent 
with  the  new  order  of  things,  including  the  abolition  of  slavery.  On 
this  basis  he  projected  a  scheme  of  reorganization  by  the  appointment 
of  provisional  governors  and  other  necessary  officials,  and  providing 
for  their  immediate  resumption  of  the  Federal  positions  in  the  several 
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States  that  had  become  vacant  bj  force  of  the  rebellion.  This  was 
a  very  natural  process  of  reconstruction.  It  was  as  far  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
then  proposed  to  go.  It  was  only  a  beginning,  but  it  reestablished 
government  in  those  States,  demonstrated  that  they  were  still  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  and  proved  that  as  American  citizens  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  were  as  much  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  ever 
they  were,  and  that  as  such  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect  them  in  all  their  rights.  So,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Reconstruction  period,  Mr.  Lincoln  stands  vastly  above  and  far 
in  advance  of  all  the  others  who  took  up  the  work  after  him. 

Andrew  Johnson,  however,  while  indorsing  and  accepting  the 
Lincoln  plan  of  reconstruction,  lacked  his  predecessor's  fine  sagacity 
and  unequalled  ability  to  mould  and  direct  public  opinion,  and,  un- 
prepared as  he  was  for  his  sudden  and  unlooked-for  elevation  to  the 
Presidency,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  he  failed  to  satisfy 
public  expectation,  or  that  he  has  passed  into  history  as  the  most 
generally  and  perversely  hated  man  by  his  political  opponents  that 
ever  sat  in  the  Presidential  chair.  The  people  expected  impossibili- 
ties from  Mr.  Johnson,  as  they  would  have  expected  from  any  other 
successor  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and,  of  course,  they  were  disappointed. 
The  jealousies  that  even  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  had  begun  to 
crop  out  in  the  chance  utterances  of  public  men  found  expression 
in  critical  and  unsought  advice  to  Mr.  Johnson  as  to  the  policies  he 
should  pursue.  But  to  all  he  answered  plainly  that  he  proposed  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Lincoln's  plans  of  administration  and  restoration;  and 
the  more  firmly  he  adhered  to  that  purpose,  the  more  open  and 
vicious  became  the  assaults  of  his  accusers.  Following  this,  a  hostile 
Congress  sought  to  hamper  him  on  every  side  and  in  every  con- 
ceivable way.  Had  he  possessed  Mr.  Lincoln's  rare  tact  in  such 
controversies,  and  rarer  ability  to  bend  the  wills  of  strong  men  to  act 
in  unison  with  his  own,  and  to  enlist  the  masses  of  the  people  in  his 
support  despite  the  opposition  of  their  local  leaders,  the  results  would 
perhaps  have  been  different.  But,  lacking  these  qualities,  the  odds 
were  against  the  President,  and  the  struggle  went  on  until  it  culmi- 
nated in  the  futile  effort  to  remove  him  from  office.  Despite  his  often 
brusque  exterior  Mr.  Johnson  was  at  heart  ]U9t  and  considerate,  a 
sincere  lover  of  his  country,  and  a  true  and  pure  patriot. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  was  Secretary  of  War  during  a  large 
part  of  the  Lincoln  and  Johnson  administrations,  and  who  began 
as  Johnson's  friend,  but  soon  became  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies, 
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was  in  many  respects  a  most  extraordinary  man.  His  was  a  con- 
tradictory and  often  puzzling  personality,  and  one  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  do  justice,  for  he  was  seldom  just  to  himself.  Gifted 
with  marked  administrative  ability,  his  conduct  of  his  great  office 
was  marked  by  wonderful  energy,  and  he  was  often  of  great  and 
inestimable  service  to  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  his  official 
career  was  marred  by  unreasoning  personal  hatreds  and  grievous 
personal  injustices,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  often  compelled  to  counter- 
mand his  orders,  to  prevent  private  injury  and  public  wrong.  He 
had  supreme  confidence  in  himself,  and  little  or  noue  in  any  other 
than  himself;  but  it  is  to  be  said  in  his  behalf  that  there  was  nothing 
veual  about  him,  and  that  fact  places  a  long  mark  to  his  credit,  serv- 
ing as  he  did  at  a  time  when  venality  was  rampant  in  public  places. 

In  the  early  'forties  I  had  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  then  coming  into  prominence  in  Ohio  as  a  champion  of  the 
anti -slavery  cause,  and  when  I  came  to  know  him  in  Washington 
thirty  years  later  my  early  admiration  ripened  into  profound  respect. 
Mr.  Chase  was  a  politician  of  a  high  type  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
much-abused  term ;  a  man  of  distinctive  and  superior  personality 
and  of  rare  natural  dignity;  possessed  of  a  fine  and  delicate  con- 
sideration for  others,  broad,  liberal,  and  just  in  his  views  of  public 
affairs;  and  intuitively  correct  in  his  estimates  of  public  men.  His 
personal  appearance  was  most  impressive.  Mr.  Chase  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  him  the  country  was  in- 
debted for  the  financial  system  that  carried  it  successfully  through 
the  war.  Later,  as  Chief  Justice,  presiding  in  the  Senate  on  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Johnson,  he  was  the  ideal  of  a  just  and  impartial  judge, 
and  his  part  therein  was  one  of  the  most  honorable  passages  in  an 
illustrious  career. 

Benjamin  P.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  who  was  President  jpro  iem.  of  the 
Senate  when  I  entered  that  body  in  1866,  was  long  a  unique  and 
striking  figure  in  American  politics.  Entering  the  Senate  at  the 
height  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  late  in  the  'fifties,  his  lack  of 
education  was  more  than  compensated  by  his  force  of  character  and 
native  resources;  and  these,  coupled  with  his  bold  and  always 
aggressive  discussion  of  the  great  topics  then  uppermost  in  the  public 
mind,  soon  gave  him  high  rank  with  his  party  associates.  Events, 
however,  proved  him  a  poor  commander.  As  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  he  was  not  a  success,  and  the  fact  that  he  permitted  himself  to 
be  forced  to  vote  for  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Johnson  under  conditions 
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that  made  him  that  gentleman's  successor  as  President,  was  a  blemish 
on  his  career  that  can  never  be  eJSaced.  But  the  glitter  of  the  bauble 
had  for  the  moment  turned  his  head.  Later,  his  failure  to  secure  the 
coveted  prize  of  the  Presidency  seemed  to  have  soured  his  naturally 
genial,  buoyant  temperament,  and  those  who  had  previously  enjoyed 
his  friendship  came  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  his  personal  enemies. 
In  the  end,  however,  he  became  reconciled,  and  just  before  his  death  I 
received  the  verbal  message  from  him,  "  Tell  Boss  it  was  all  right," 
— referring,  of  course,  to  my  vote  against  impeachment,  and  his  conse- 
quent exclusion  from  the  Presidency.  In  March,  1869,  Mr.  Wade 
was  succeeded  in  the  Senate  by  Allan  6.  Thurman,  who  at  once 
took  high  rank  in  the  Senate.  Though  handicapped  by  an  over- 
whelming Bepublican  majority  against  him,  no  man  in  the  Senate  had 
more  completely  the  unquestioning  confidence  of  all  in  his  honor  and 
fidelity  to  his  convictions.  To  his  followers  the  historic  red  band- 
anna was  a  gonfalon,  and,  to  his  opponents,  in  turn  a  flag  of  truce  or 
of  defiance. 

John  Sherman  was  the  other  Senator  from  Ohio  during  the 
Beconstruction  period.  He  had  entered  Congress  as  a  Free-Soiler  in 
1852,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  had  developed  into  an  active, 
forceful,  and  very  influential  Bepublican  leader.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  Mr.  Sherman's  long  public  career  has  been  his  singular 
ability  successfully  to  champion  at  different  times  opposite  sides  of 
important  questions,  and  yet  retain  his  influence  in  the  councils  of 
his  party.  His  attitude  on  the  impeachment  was  a  memorable  case 
in  point.  It  was  he  who  first  developed  the  weakness  o(  the  case 
against  the  President  by  demonstrating  that  Stanton's  dismissal  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  was  not  an  infraction  of  the  Tenure-of  • 
Office  Act,  and  therefore  not  an  impeachable  offence,  since  Mr. 
Stanton,  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  and  not  Mr.  Johnson's  appointee,  was  not 
protected  by  that  act.  However,  Mr.  Sherman  preserved  his  hold 
upon  his  party  by  declaring  his  purpose  of  voting  for  the  President's 
impeachment  on  the  second  and  third  articles,  which  were  based  on 
the  first  and  had  no  force  save  in  connection  therewith.  His  pro- 
impeachment  colleagues  were  satisfied  with  this  seeming  and  tardy 
repentance ;  but  from  the  moment  he  avowed  his  opposition  to  the 
first  article,  the  impeachment  enterprise  was  doomed,  and  Mr.  Sherman 
is  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  have  known  it.  Many  doubted  whether 
Mr.  Sherman  was  in  reality  an  honest  supporter  of  the  impeachment 
movement,  and  kls  <x>urse  in  this  regard  affords  some  grounds  for  that 
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doubt,  but  it  is  a  fair  illustration  of  his  ability  to  trim  his  sails  to 
every  varying  breeze.  Cool,  calculating,  and  austere,  Mr.  Sherman 
has  been  able  to  retain  his  hold  upon  public  life  continuously  for  more 
than  forty  years, — a  record  almost  without  a  parallel  in  our  history. 

Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  some  respects  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  Senate  during  the  Beconstruction  period. 
A  man  of  ripe  scholarship  and  extreme  polish,  of  commanding 
physique  and  stately  pose,  and  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  the  orator, 
his  assumption  of  the  floor  in  debate  was,  as  a  rule,  a  promise  of  an 
hour's  intellectual  feast.  During  his  long  service  in  that  body  he  had 
come — perhaps  unconsciously — to  regard  himself  as  the  intellectual 
premier  of  the  Senate,  and  to  consider  it  a  personal  indignity  for  a 
younger  member  to  criticise  his  acts  or  dispute  the  correctness  of  his 
conclusions.  This  peculiarity  early  led  to  an  unpleasantness  between 
Mr.  Sumner  and  myself  which  continued  until -after  my  retirement 
from  the  Senate.  Afterwards,  however,  he  was  great  enough  to  see, 
and  generous  enough  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
His  course  in  the  impeachment  trial,  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the 
majority  of  his  party  associates,  showed  a  desire  to  deal  fairly  with 
the  President,  he  voting  to  hear  all  that  was  offered  in  his  behalf, 
though  also  declaring  for  his  conviction  and  removal  at  its  close. 

Henry  Wilson,  Mr.  Sumner's  colleague,  was  a  broad -brained, 
large-hearted  man  who  cared  little  for  the  petty  and  merely  partisan 
considerations  which  governed  so  many  of  his  associates  in  the  im- 
peachment trial,  and  his  subsequent  declarations  showed  that  he  deeply 
regretted  many  things  that  marked  and  marred  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  in  that  affair.  A  kindly,  genial  man,  thoroughly  self -poised 
and  independent,  he  was  a  typical  American  Senator  of  the  highest 
type.     The  Republic  has  had  few  better  servants  than  Henry  Wilson. 

The  same  is  true  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  who  en- 
tered the  Senate  before  the  war  and  quickly  took  high  rank  for  his 
ability,  splendid  fitness  for  his  new  duties,  and  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  the  questions  upon  which  he  was  called  to  act.  He  was  long 
the  chairman  of  the  Beconstruction  Committee,  and,  in  a  very  complete 
sense,  a  leader  of  the  Senate  in  that  great  and  critical  work.  In  the 
Senate  caucus  on  the  impeachment  question  he  delivered  a  strong 
argument  against  the  conviction  of  the  President,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  induce  him  to  change  his  position,  but  in  vain.  Though 
a  political  opponent  of  Mr.  Johnson's,  the  logical  conclusions  he  had 
reached  outweighed  all  considerations  personal  to  himself,  and  his 
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was  the  first  Bepublican  vote  against  conviction.  A  sensitive  and 
not  physically  vigorous  man,  the  intense  hostility  of  his  Bepublican 
associates,  engendered  by  this  act,  afEected  him  most  keenly,  and,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  drove  him,  a  few  months  later,  to  his  grave.  In 
his  death  the  country  lost  one  of  its  greatest,  bravest,  and  truest  men. 

When  I  entered  the  Senate,  Beverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  was 
its  oldest  member  both  in  age  and  length  of  service,  and  no  man  in 
that  body  stood  higher  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  his  colleagues  of 
both  parties.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindly  consideration  shown  by 
him  to  younger  members  whenever  they  approached  him  for  informa- 
tion relating  to  any  topic  of  legislation  under  discussion.  He  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  his  career  in  the  Senate  was  about  to  end,  and  his 
constant  desire  seemed  to  be  to  close  it  with  the  pleasing  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  knowingly  omitted  no  proper  opportunity  to  impart 
to  others  a  measure  of  the  vast  and  valuable  knowledge  of  public 
affairs  with  which  his  great  brain  was  stored. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Reconstruction  period  Lyman  Trumbull,  of 
Illinois,  had  been  for  many  years  an  honored  leader  in  the  Senate, 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  party  and  the  respect  of  his  political 
opponents.  His  age  and  experience,  but  more  especially  his  matured 
and  discriminating  judgment,  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions  and 
purposes.  He  was  the  compeer  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  had 
shared  with  them  many  of  ihe  political  campaigns  that  had  given  re- 
nown to  his  State.  Personally  of  a  gentie  and  affable  nature,  the 
younger  members  of  the  Senate  at  all  times  and  on  all  questions  found 
Mr.  Trumbull  an  ever  willing  and  safe  adviser.  But  he  disagreed 
with  his  party  on  the  impeachment  scheme,  and  all  his  years  of  splen- 
did service  to  his  country  in  its  most  critical  hours  went  for  naught. 

No  State  was  more  ably  represented  in  the  Senate  during  the 
Reconstruction  period  than  was  Indiana  by  Oliver  P.  Morton  and 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks.  Mr.  Morton,  from  the  date  of  his  entry 
into  the  Senate  in  1867,  took  high  rank  in  the  leadership  of  his 
party.  Unlike  most  of  his  partisans  he  showed  generous  tolerance 
of  the  differences  of  opinion  and  judgment  which  led  a  portion  of 
his  Republican  colleagues  to  oppose  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  a  courageous  disregard  for  the  dictum  of  banishment  from  the 
party  councils  which  the  majority  had  entered  up  against  these  dis- 
senting members.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  rendered  the  latter 
valuable  aid  in  the  procurement  of  needed  legislation  for  their  States. 
It  was  a  public  misfortune  that  Mr.  Morton's  physical  disabilities 
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made  impossible  on  his  part  a  longer  participation  in  public  affairs; 
but  while  he  remained  in  the  Senate  he  was  seldom  absent  from  his 
seat,  and  as  rarely  failed  to  take  an  active  and  beneficial  interest  in 
the  disposal  of  the  business  of  legislation.  Mr.  Hendricks,  his 
colleague,  was  then  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  Senate.  Able,  shrewd,  and  tactful,  a  good  parliamentarian, 
and  with  few  equals  in  running  debate,  Mr.  Hendricks  commanded  the 
respect,  and  in  a  signal  degree  the  confidence,  of  the  entire  Senate. 

James  W.  Grimes,  then  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa,  was  emi- 
nently a  product  of  American  conditions  and  life.  Emigrating  to 
Iowa  while  yet  a  young  man,  he  became  by  turns  stage-driver, 
hotel -keeper,  merchant,  and  politician,  till  middle  age  found  him  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  Added  to  exceptional  native  abil- 
ity, the  vicissitudes  of  Western  life,  and  an  education  secured  by 
close  application  to  his  books  after  the  laborious  occupations  of  the 
day,  gave  him  a  strenuous  but  fitting  equipment  for  the  discharge  of 
public  duty,  and  when  I  entered  the  Senate  he  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  trusted  leaders  of  his  party. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  impeachment  trial  Mr.  Grimes  was  a  marked 
figure.  A  few  days  before  he  had  been  stricken  with  a  fatal  illness, 
and  as  he  arose  to  his  feet  on  that  fateful  day,  supported  by  friends 
on  either  side,  the  scene  became  at  once  pathetic  and  heroic.  In  his 
then  physical  condition,  and  in  view  of  the  personal  and  political 
enmities  his  vote  would  provoke,  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  about 
to  perform  the  last  important  public  act  of  his  life.  But,  though 
enfeebled  by  the  illness  that  was  upon  him,  he  gave  no  signs  of  hesi- 
tancy or  weakness,  and  his  vote  was  "  not  guilty."  He  died  shortly 
after,  and  no  man  ever  departed  from  the  Senate  leaving  behind  more 
sincere  friends  or  more  ardent  admirers  for  his  courage  and  his  manly, 
companionable  qualities.  James  Harlan,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Grimes, 
was  a  unique  figure  in  the  Senate.  In  earlier  days  a  frontier  Metho- 
dist preacher,  he  had  much  of  the  habit  of  that  fraternity  in  his  style 
of  address  and  method  of  argument.  Yet,  of  large  frame  and 
powerful  physique,  he  was  forceful  and  at  times  singularly  impressive 
in  language  and  manner,  and  by  no  means  without  influence  in  giving 
direction  to  the  decisions  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Harlan  represented  the 
then  controlling  ideas  and  characteristics  of  his  State,  jbnt  belonged 
to  a  class  of  frontier  politicians  that  is  now  practically  extinct. 

Zachariah  Chandler,  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan,  was  in 
many  respects  a  typical  Westerner.     Entering  the  Senate  at  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  war,  his  native  tact,  personal  force,  and  extreme  radicalism, 
soon  made  him  a  prominent  and  influential  figure.  During  the  im- 
peachment trial  he  was  one  of  the  most  relentless  and  vicious  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  persecutors,  and  had  no  patience  and  little  association  with 
those  of  less  radical  views.  Huge-framed  and  loud-voiced,  his 
noisy  oratory  was  impressive,  but  not  convincing;  and  it  was  quite 
as  impossible  for  him  to  convert  his  hearers  to  his  own  ways  of 
thinking  as  it  was  for  others  to  impress  him  with  the  correctness 
of  views  contrary  to  his  own.  He  was  an  obtrusive  figure  of  a  type 
that  has  passed,  with  slight  cause  for  regret,  and  probably  forever, 
from  the  Senatorial  stage.  Jacob  M.  Howard,  the  other  Senator 
from  Michigan,  oJBEered  a  sharp  contrast  to  his  colleague.  They  were 
alike  bitter  partisans  and  unrelenting  in  their  hostility  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  there  the  resemblance  ended.  Mr.  Howard  was  a  man 
of  ability  and  culture,  had  had  a  distinguished  career  at  the  bar,  and 
proved  an  industrious  and  useful  Senator.  Though  intensely  radical 
in  his  political  convictions  he  was  capable  of  doing  justice  to  an 
opponent,  and  this  was  a  quality  not  possessed  by  Mr.  Chandler. 

James  B.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  was  an  influential  factor  in 
the  work  of  the  Senate  during  the  Keconstruction  period.  Prom  its 
formation  and  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  a  conspicuous  leader 
in  the  Republican  party  and  contributed  in  generous  measure  to  its 
great  work  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Justly  regardful  of 
the  rights  of  all,  when  the  armies  of  the  rebellion  laid  down  their 
arms  he  believed  the  war  at  an  end,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  the  assertion  of  the  doctrines  of  peace  and  of  a  united  nationality. 
Por  this  he  was  driven  from  the  Senate,  but  no  man  ever  held  a  seat 
in  that  body  who  was  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  public 
or  private  justice,  or  animated  with  a  firmer  purpose  to  fill  it  accept- 
ably and  to  the  greatest  good  of  his  country.  His  colleague,  Timothy 
0.  Howe,  was  a  wiry,  active,  and  more  or  less  influential  participant 
in  the  legislation  of  the  period.  He  had  many  excellent  qualities 
and  was  a  man  of  more  than  average  ability.  He  was  one  of  the  two 
Bepublican  Senators  who  contributed  so  efifectually  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Johnson  impeachment  by  announcing  in  the  Senatorial  conference 
that  he  could  not  vote  to  sustain  the  first  article  of  the  indictment, 
which  set  out  the  head  and  front,  the  basic  facts,  of  the  President's 
oflEending.  To  oflEset  this  defection,  however,  and  apparently  to  save 
himself  from  ostracism  by  his  party,  Mr.  Howe  was  all  the  more 
pronounced  and  eager  for  conviction  on  certain  other  articles. 
15 
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Edgar  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  left  the  Senate  soon  after  I  entered 
that  body.  A  wise  counsellor  and  a  true  friend,  Mr.  Cowan's  sturdy 
independence,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  work  easily  in  party 
grooves,  no  less  than  his  vigorous  and  well-trained  intellect,  made  him 
a  power  in  the  Senate  at  a  time  when  men  of  his  stamp  were  most 
needed  there.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two  men  more  dis- 
similar than  Mr.  Cowan  and  Simon  Cameron, — who  succeeded  him  in 
1867.  Possessed  of  the  proverbial  thrift  and  shrewdness  of  his 
Scotch  ancestors,  and  never  over-scrupulous  in  aims  or  methods,  Mr. 
Cameron  was  of  that  class  of  men  who  never  forgive  an  injury,  real 
or  fancied,  and  never  forget  a  favor.  Though  a  man  of  companion- 
able instincts  and  generous  impulses,  his  public  career  was  not  a 
success  in  the  correct  purview  of  that  term.  Like  Mr.  Cowan, 
Charles  B.  Buckalew,  the  other  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
reverse  of  Mr.  Cameron  in  almost  very  particular.  An  educated  and 
scholarly  man,  Mr.  Buckalew,  in  his  association  with  his  fellow 
members,  was  always  courteous,  respectful,  and  considerate.  Mr. 
Buckalew  retired  from  the  Senate  in  1869,  but  still  lives  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  political  affairs. 

George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  was  an  interesting  jBgure  in  the 
Senate  during  the  Beconstruction  period.  Angular  mentally  and  phy- 
sically, of  deep  research  and  studious  habits,  a  ready  and  adroit 
debater,  and  a  keen,  critical  lawyer,  he  was  dubbed  "  St.  Jerome"  by 
his  more  intimate  friends.  Having  previously  served  for  some  time 
in  the  House,  he  came  to  the  Senate  in  1866  already  equipped  for 
active  participation  in  its  proceedings,  and  early  in  his  membership 
took  eminent  rank  in  that  body.  The  close  intimacy  speedily  estab- 
lished between  Mr.  Edmunds  and  Mr.  Thurman — members  of  radi- 
cally opposite  and  wholly  irreconcilable  political  schools — was  one  of 
the  interesting  and  unexplainable  anomalies  of  the  Senatorial  inter- 
course of  the  time.  It  was  quite  a  David-and- Jonathan  affair.  Sitting 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  Chamber,  they  seemed  to  have  quietly  estab- 
lished a  signal-code,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  them  passing 
out  at  opposite  doors  during  a  lull  in  the  proceedings,  and,  after  a 
brief  absence,  spent  together  in  committee-room  or  at  the  refectory 
below,  return  together  with  indications  that  something  more  than 
state  affairs  had  been  the  occasion  of  their  tryst.  Luke  P.  Poland, 
who,  as  the  successor  of  Jacob  Collamer,  was  Mr.  Edmunds's  colleague 
until  1867,  was  a  unique  personality  in  the  Senate  as  he  was  later  in 
the  House.     His  strong  features,  keen  eyes,  and  angular  figure. 
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emphasized  bj  his  peculiar  dress, — he  always  wore  a  blue  broadcloth 
full  dress  coat,  set  oS  with  flaring  brass  buttons, — would  have  at- 
tracted attention  in  any  assemblage. 

Boscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York,  entered  the  Senate  in  1867  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  at  once  took  first  rank  as  a  leader  on 
the  Republican  side.  Though  in  most  respects  a  stubborn  and 
extreme  partisan,  Mr.  Conkling  always  awarded  to  others  the  same 
right  to  their  opinions  that  he  claimed  for  himself.  At  the  close  of 
the  Johnson  trial  a  project  to  expel  me  from  the  Senate  on  the  charge 
of  corruptly  voting  against  the  impeachment  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
leaders  of  the  prosecution  in  the  House.  Hearing  of  this,  Mr.  Conk- 
ling came  to  me  and  said  that  if  such  a  proposition  reached  the  Senate, 
or  was  likely  to  do  so,  I  should  let  him  know,  and  he  would  "  take 
care  of  it. "  That  was  sufficient.  The  leaders  of  the  impeachment 
crusade,  with  Ben  Butler  at  their  head,  were  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  find  something  tangible  upon  which  to  base  a  pretext  for  my 
expulsion,  but  they  were  soon  obliged  to  abandon  their  futile  efforts. 
Mr.  Conkling  possessed  many  of  the  elements  of  true  greatness,  and, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  problems  which  confronted  the  country 
during  the  Reconstruction  period,  no  man  took  a  weightier  or  more 
authoritative  part  than  he ;  but  the  quality  that  most  impressed  his 
fellow  Senators  was  his  extraordinary  will-power.  Few  men  in  recent 
American  history  have  been  endowed  with  greater  force  of  character. 
In  the  face  of  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  Mr.  Conkling  bore 
down  all  opposition,  and  this  quality  was  as  noticeable  in  adversity  as 
in  success ;  for,  after  he  had  been  defeated  in  his  subsequent  contest 
with  the  Garfield  Administration,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  alter 
his  resolve  to  refrain  from  all  participation  in  political  contests.  Mr. 
Conkling's  career  was  a  signal  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  unalterable  purpose  and  unfaltering  zeal. 

Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  two 
years  after  Mr.  Conkling's  entrance,  succeeding  his  father  James  A. 
Bayard.  The  elder  Bayard  had  been  chosen  by  the  legislature  in 
1867  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  George  Riddle,  and  the  son  had 
been  named  at  the  same  time  for  the  succeeding  full  term, — an  elec- 
tion without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  country.  The  younger 
Bayard  soon  won  recognition  in  the  Senate  as  an  effective  and  scholarly 
debater  and  an  industrious  and  careful  legislator.  Under  the  peculiar 
conditions  at  that  time  prevailing  in  the  Senate,  there  was  little  that 
a  Democratic  Senator — especially  one  of  recent  entry  into  the  body — 
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could  do  to  identify  himself  with  or  to  influence  legislation,  but,  ever 
a  safe  and  sagacious  counsellor,  Mr.  Bayard  was  able  to  overcome  these 
conditions,  and  in  later  years  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  American 
senatorship  was  illustrated  in  his  career — a  career  still  rich  in  promise 
for  the  future — in  a  degree  far  greater  than  he  was  honored  by  it. 

John  B.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  was  another  of  the  bright,  ever 
alert  young  men  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Henderson  was  one  of  the  seven 
Eepublican  Senators  who  deliberately  ended  their  political  careers  by 
opposing  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Johnson.  While  he  had  the  seem- 
ing advantage  in  that  controversy  of  representing  a  State  whose  people 
were  largely  opposed  to  the  conviction  of  the  President,  that  fact  did 
not  save  him  from  the  unsparing  anathemas  of  his  partisan  constitu- 
ents and  associates.  Independent  and  fearless,  and  actuated  by  a 
strong  sense  of  justice  and  patriotic  devotion  to  his  convictions,  he 
voted  "  not  guilty, "  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  cheerfully  retired  from 
the  Senate,  conscious  of  a  duty  well  and  unselfishly  performed.  Than 
Carl  Schurz,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Henderson  in  1869,  few  men  have 
had  a  more  varied  career.  Mr.  Schurz  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1848,  a  political  exile  from  Prussia,  whence  he  had  been  driven  for 
his  part  in  the  revolution  of  that  year.  Here  he  drifted  about  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  from  one  occupation  to  another,  by  turns 
editor,  orator,  soldier,  and  politician,  until  in  1869  he  brought  up  in 
the  Senate  from  Missouri.  The  tendency  to  shift  and  change  that 
has  characterized  him  all  his  life  marked  his  career  in  the  Senate, 
and  rendered  it,  despite  his  brilliant  intellectual  powers,  a  compara- 
tive failure.     His  subsequent  record  is  familiar  to  all. 

Garrett  Davis,  then  Senator  from  Kentucky,  was  a  kindly  and 
pleasing  reminder  of  the  ante-beUum  era.  Somewhat  prolix  and  over- 
ornate  in  his  style  of  oratory,  and  wedded  to  the  customs  and  con- 
ditions of  his  younger  days,  be  sometimes  tried  the  patience  of 
the  Senate  with  his  labored  essays.  He  could  not  adapt  himself 
to  the  new  and  to  him  anomalous  and  disastrous  phases  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  had  taken  on,  and  throughout  his  term  in  the 
Senate  these  things  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  personal 
affliction. 

Joseph  S.  Fowler,  of  Tennessee,  entered  the  Senate  in  July,  1866. 
He  had  been  an  active  business  man  before  engaging  in  politics,  and 
during  the  war  an  ardent  and  potential  supporter  of  the  Union  cause. 
Manly,  modest,  and  clear-headed,  he  soon  won  the  kindly  regard  and 
respect  of  his  associates,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  Republican  Senators 
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who  failed  to  support  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Johnson,  his  public 
career  ended  with  the  term  he  was  then  serving  in  the  Senate. 

Peter  G.  Van  Winkle,  of  West  Virginia,  was  in  some  ways  a  unique 
figure  in  the  Senate.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Senators  from  the  new 
State  of  West  Virginia — a  quiet,  grave  man  externally,  but  ever 
ready  for  a  bout  of  pleasantry  with  his  friends.  Though  a  silent 
man  he  always  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  he,  too, 
**  went  to  the  stake"  cheerfully  with  his  six  Eepublican  colleagues 
for  refusing  to  vote  for  the  impeachment.  Mr.  Van  Winkle  died  at 
his  home  in  West  Virginia  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Johnson  trial. 

William  M.  Stewart,  of  Nevada, — returned  not  long  since  to  the 
Senate  after  an  absence  therefrom  of  a  considerable  number  of  years, — 
was  for  two  terms  covering  the  Beconstruction  period,  as  he  is  now,  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  that  body.  Large  of  mould  both  in  body  and 
brain,  thoroughly  equipped  in  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
of  a  genial,  generous,  but  fearless  temper,  he  early  took  rank  in  the 
Senate  as  a  liberal-minded,  useful,  and  capable  member.  Deeply 
imbued  with  practical  Western  ideas  of  progress  and  development, 
broadly  national  in  all  his  instincts,  and  confident  of  the  mighty  part 
that  the  West  is  to  play  in  the  development  of  our  national  indus- 
tries, and,  through  that  development,  also  in  the  politics  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Stewart  is  likely,  before  he  again  leaves  the  Senate,  to  exercise  a 
more  or  less  radical  influence  upon  our  national  industries.  Mr. 
Stewart's  colleague  during  a  portion  of  the  Beconstruction  period 
was  James  W.  Nye,  a  violent  partisan,  but  a  man  of  sterling  common 
sense  and  homely  yet  caustic  and  delightful  wit.  In  earlier  life  he 
had  been  an  extremely  popular  stump  orator,  and  in  the  Senate 
he  was  often  able,  with  a  telling  anecdote  or  a  laugh -provoking 
illustration,  to  demolish  at  a  blow  the  labored  arguments  of  an  op- 
ponent. On  one  occasion  a  bill  to  admit  the  Chinese  to  equal 
privileges  of  citizenship  was  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
Sumner  had  the  floor.  His  speech — as  usual  elaborate,  studied,  and 
classical — was  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  children  of  the  Flowery 
Kingdom,  and  at  its  conclusion  it  was  evident  that  he  had  made  a 
deep  impression.  But,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Sumner  had  taken  his  seat, 
Mr.  Nye  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  spoke  somewhat  as  follows : 

**Mr.  President :  I  was  bom  in  the  grand  old  county  of  Steuben,  New  York 
State,  and  raised  iix>on  a  farm.  My  parents  were  hard-working,  Qod-fearing 
people,  and  we  had  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  which  appeals  were  always 
offered  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  My  good  mother — green  be  her  memory — 
was  a  careful  housewife,  and  among  other  standard  delicacies  doughnuts  were 
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always  provided.  We  all  loved  doughnuts,  and  I  often  watched  my  mother 
when  she  made  the  dough,  and  kneaded  and  shortened  it  until  it  was  in  fit  con- 
dition. The  result  of  my  observation  was  that  she  always  took  a  small  piece  of 
dough  and  fried  it  in  the  fat  before  she  risked  the  whole  batch.  She  tried  it 
first,  and  awaited  results.  I  live  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  know  a  good  deal  about 
the  Chinese.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  us.  They  save  their  money, 
and  then  return,  pigtail  and  all,  to  China.  You  cannot  make  a  citizen  of  a  man 
who  will  not  sacrifice  his  pigtail  I  We  have  enfranchised  the  blacks—they  are 
now  free  and  citizens,  and  I  am  content.  My  friend  from  Massachusetts  has 
made  an  able  and  exhaustive  argument,  but  I  suggest  to  him  that  it  is  far  better 
and  safer  to  follow  my  good  mother's  example,  and  fry  a  little  piece  of  this 
suffrage  dough  before  we  risk  the  whole  Chinese  batch." 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  marvellous.  Mr.  Sumner  seldom  had 
a  ready  appreciation  of  humor,  but  on  this  occasion  he  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  and  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  reply,  and  the  bill  failed  through  the  homespun 
argument  adduced  by  Senator  Nye. 

Among  other  notable  Senators  of  the  Beconstruction  period  were 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  counted  a  sound  and  safe  authority 
on  all  questions  of  revenue  and  finance;  William  Windom,  of  Minne- 
sota, a  genial,  modest,  retiring  man,  who  came  to  the  Senate  in  1870, 
after  having  served  several  terms  in  the  House,  and  left  it  in  1880  to 
enter  the  Cabinet  of  President  Garfield;  George  H.  Williams,  of 
Oregon,  an  admirable  type  of  the  men  representing  the  West  in  the 
Senate,  of  impressive  personal  appearance,  and  a  forceful  though  not 
ready  or  entertaining  speaker;  William  Sprague,  of  Bhode  Island, 
whose  brilliant  early  promise  had  melancholy  fruition  in  later  years ; 
and  Henry  B.  Anthony,  also  of  Bhode  Island, — but  of  none  do  I 
retain  more  pleasing  recollections  than  of  the  Senator  last  named. 
Mr.  Anthony  was  a  quiet,  scholarly  man  whose  voice  was  seldom  heard 
on  the  floor,  but  who  exerted  great  influence  in  the  partisan  affairs 
of  the  Senate.  Moderate  in  his  own  views,  and  always  considerate 
of  those  of  others,  he  was  beloved  by  his  friends  and  commanded  the 
profound  respect  of  all.  Mr.  Anthony  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1859,  and  four  times  re-elected,  his  period  of  consecutive  service  in 
the  body,  with  the  single  exception  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  being 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  our  history. 

The  House  during  the  Beconstruction  period  contained  not  less  than 
a  score  of  men  of  tried  and  preeminent  ability,  but  among  the  Bepub- 
lican  leaders  the  seven  gentlemen  selected  to  manage,  on  behalf  of 
the  House,  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Johnson  before  the  Senate, 
claimed  for  a  time  the  largest  share  of  public  attention.     Of  these, 
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Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  was  really  the  leader  and  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  prosecution,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fittingly  characterize  the  ferocity  and  unfairness,  in  determination  to 
convict  at  all  hazards,  shown  by  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  trial.  He  opened  ihe  case  vrith  what  amounted  to  a  declara- 
tion that  the  fullest  latitude  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  should 
be  had,  but,  immediately  upon* the  beginning  of  the  examination  of 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  objected  to  almost  everything  offered  that 
would  tend  to  relieve  the  President  of  the  offences  charged.  The 
most  abandoned  criminal  ever  before  a  court  of  justice  was  never 
pursued  more  relentlessly  or  viciously  than  was  the  President  by  Mr. 
Butler.  He  possessed  ability  that  fell  little  short  of  genius,  but 
selfishness,  unscrupulousness,  malevolence,  insolent  arrogance,  and  a 
consuming  egotism  marked  his  career  from  first  to  last.  Some  may 
accuse  me  of  personal  prejudice  in  this  estimate,  but  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  be  the  sober  verdict  of  history  on  his  life  and  character. 

In  the  selection,  by  the  House,  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment, 
a  large  number  of  candidates  was  nominated,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  seven  having  the  highest  vote  therefor  should  be  selected.  John 
A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  received  the  most  votes,  and  was  therefore 
named  as  the  head  of  the  board.  Mr.  Bingham  had  served  for  many 
years  in  the  House,  and  had  reached  a  position  of  great  infiuence. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  thirteen  on  Reconstruction, 
which,  with  Thaddeus  Stevens  at  its  head,  ruled  the  House  with  an 
iron  hand,  being  not  inaptly  called  by  the  Democratic  members  the 
"Central  Directory."  He  was  a  well-equipped  lawyer,  and  as  a 
fluent  and  effective  debater  had  no  superior  in  the  House. 

George  S.  Boutwell  was  the  second  member  of  the  board  of 
managers.  He  had  been  governor  of  his  State,  and  was  a  scholarly 
man  and  a  strong  debater,  but  of  extreme  views  and  lacking  in  the 
liberality  and  breadth  of  thought  essential  to  judicious  legislation. 

James  F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  was  the  third  on  the  roll,  and  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  House  during  the  Beconstruction  period.  He 
at  first  supported  the  Ashley  impeachment  enterprise  of  1867,  but, 
discovering  that  it  had  no  basis,  abandoned  it,  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  his  personal  influence  that  it  was  killed  in  the  House.  How- 
ever, in  1868,  he  espoused  the  impeachment  project  of  that  year  and 
was  more  or  less  active  in  its  prosecution  down  to  its  defeat  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Wilson  voluntarily  retired  from  the  House  in  1869,  and 
thereafter  was  offered  three  Cabinet  positions,  each  of  which  he  de- 
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clined,  but  entered  the  Senate  in  1883  and  served  in  that  body  until 
a  short  time  before  his  death  in  the  present  year.  He  was  a  profound 
lawyer,  a  vigorous  speaker,  and  a  man  of  great  force  of  character. 

John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  selection  of 
the  board  of  managers.  Though  originally  an  active  and  influential 
Democrat,  he  had  been  a  gallant  soldier  during  the  war,  and  came 
into  the  Congress  of  the  Reconstruction  era  a  virulent  and  aggressive 
Republican.  Bigoted,  hot-headed,  and  imperious,  he  was  sadly 
lacking  in  the  capacity  for  leadership,  and,  especially  in  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  soon  found  himself  at  the  rear  instead  of  the  front. 
His  subsequent  career  in  the  House  and  Senate  was  in  no  way  a  nota- 
ble one,  and  his  fame  will  rest  mainly  on  his  military  achievements. 

Thomas  F.  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  fifth,  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  of  the  same  State,  the  seventh,  member  of  the  board  of 
managers.  The  last  named,  though  foremost  in  the  an ti -slavery 
cause  in  his  earlier  years,  had  at  the  close  of  the  impeachment 
crusade  reached  an  age  and  a  condition  of  physical  decadence  that 
rendered  him  ineffective  in  its  active  prosecution  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.     He  had  outlived  his  usefulness  as  a  legislator. 

Prominent  among  the  other  Republican  members  of  the  House 
during  the  Reconstruction  period  were  Samuel  Shellabarger  and  James 
A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio;  William  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles 
H.  Van  Wyck,  of  New  York;  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts; 
Elihu  B.  Washburn,  of  Illinois;  and  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine. 
Mr.  Shellabarger  was  one  of  the  most  logical  and  convincing  debaters 
in  the  House,  remarkable  for  his  fairness  and  unfailing  consideration 
for  others.  Mr.  Garfield  was  then  still  under  forty,  but  had  already 
given  evidence  of  the  mental  activity  and  the  restless  ambition 
which  distinguished  his  career.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  him 
was  slight,  but  there  was  in  his  face  a  vein  of  insincerity  repulsive  to 
close  students  of  physiognomy,  and  which,  perhaps,  furnished  a  key 
to  many  of  the  tragic  and  much -discussed  passages  in  his  life.  Mr. 
Kelley,  who  began  his  public  career  as  a  Democrat  and  Free-Trader, 
and  ended  it  a  Republican  and  a  radical  Protectionist,  was  an  able 
debater  and  a  stubborn  disputant.  Mr.  Van  Wyck  served  several 
terms  in  the  House,  and  then,  removing  to  Nebraska,  represented 
that  State  for  a  single  term  in  the  Senate.  Able,  aggressive,  often 
brilliant,  and,  best  of  all,  clean-handed  and  honest,  his  was  a  strik- 
ing and  unique  personality.  Mr.  Dawes  entered  the  House  in  1856 
and  served  therein  until  1874,  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Sumner  in  the 
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Senate.  He  remained  a  member  of  the  latter  body  until  1892.  A 
kindly,  scholarly  man,  during  his  long  Congressional  career  he  ex- 
erted a  potent  and  on  the  whole  beneficial  influence  on  the  legislation 
of  the  time.  Mr.  Washburn  was  the  eldest  of  four  brothers  repre- 
senting as  many  different  States  in  the  House  during  the  period  of 
Reconstruction.  All  were  men  of  shrewdness  and  unusual  capacity 
for  public  affairs,  but  the  elder  was  perhaps  the  ablest,  and  his  ser- 
vices in  the  House,  during  and  after  the  war,  were  of  exceptional 
value. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  then  fast  forging  to  the  partisan  leadership  which 
he  secured  and  held  for  more  than  twenty  years.  No  one  can  deny 
that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  or  fail  to  recognize  as  almost  un- 
paralleled the  popularity  and  influence  that  fell  to  his  lot.  In  nearly 
all  respects  he  was  a  consummate  master  of  political  strategy  and 
tactics,  while  his  magnetic  temperament  and  the  charm  of  his  presence 
gave  him  a  multitude  of  ardent  personal  friends  and  devoted  political 
admirers.  Nevertheless,  my  personal  recollections  of  Mr.  Blaine 
are  not  of  the  most  pleasant  character.  During  the  progress  of  the 
impeachment  trial  he  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  conservatism,  but  at 
its  close  proved  relentlessly  bitter  toward  those  who  had  caused  its 
defeat.  It  had  been  my  duty  to  present  to  the  President  all  bills 
last  passed  and  last  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  During  the  pend- 
ency of  the  impeachment  all  bills  coming  to  me  for  presentation  to 
the  President  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  retained  until  the  end 
of  the  trial.  At  its  close  I  gathered  these  together  and  carried  them 
to  the  White  House.  In  the  street  car  which  I  boarded  were  Mr. 
Blaine  and  one  or  two  other  members  of  the  House.  As  I  left  the 
car  at  the  Executive  Mansion  Mr.  Blaine  remarked  to  his  com- 
panions :  "  There  goes  the  scoundrel  to  get  his  pay. "  We  never 
spoke  again.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Twenty  Years  of  Con- 
gress," however,  he  made  partial  amends  for  the  remark  I  have 
quoted,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  addressed  took 
occasion  in  after  years  profoundly  and  profusely  to  apologize  to  me 
for  Mr.  Blaine's  hasty  and  ill-bred  utterance. 

The  admitted  leaders  of  the  Democratic  minority  in  the  House 
during  this  period  were  Samuel  J.  Eandall,  of  Pennsylvania;  James 
B.  Beck,  of  Kentucky;  and  Samuel S.  Cox,  of  New  York.  No  man 
ever  deserved  better  of  his  country,  or  served  it  more  honestly  and 
faithfully,  than  did  Mr.  Randall.  Always  a  Democrat,  he  was  dur- 
ing the  war  a  bold  and  consistent  advocate   of   the   Union  cause, 
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stoutly  sustaining  the  Government  in  every  measure  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion;  and  in  the  revolutionary  times  that  fol- 
lo'wed,  his  majestic  courage  and  splendid  parliamentary  skill  were 
always  found  upholding  the  highest  and  broadest  ideals  of  patri- 
otic duty.  Eesolute,  modest,  and  free  from  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness, no  breath  of  suspicion  was  ever  blown  upon  his  character.  In 
an  era  of  almost  universal  corruption  he  lived  and  died  a  poor  man. 
Mr.  Beck  was  a  stalwart,  broad-shouldered,  plain-speaking  Scotch- 
man, like  Mr.  Randall  far-sighted  and  incorruptibly  honest,  who 
quickly  rose  to  leadership  both  in  the  House  and  Senate,  to  which 
latter  body  he  was  promoted  in  1876.  Mr.  Cox,  the  last  of  this 
great  Democratic  trio,  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  genial  men  I 
have  ever  known.  His  speeches  often  abounded  with  sallies  of  wit, 
but  there  was  never  malice  in  his  fun,  and  beneath  it  all  there  was 
ever  a  broad  basis  of  sterling  and  saving  common  sense. 

The  roll  of  the  Congress  of  the  Reconstruction  period  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  the  men  upon  whom  fell  the  responsibility  of  re- 
establishing the  Union  are  fast  passing  from  earth.  More  than  half 
the  members  of  the  House  are  dead.  There  were  fifty-four  Senators 
voting  at  the  Johnson  trial.  Of  these  thirty -three  are  dead,  and 
soon,  in  the  course  of  nature,  all  will  have  gone.  They  passed 
through  and  lived  in  the  most  stirring  and  critical  chapter  in 
American  history.  They  faced  the  most  threatening,  and,  in  a 
political  sense,  most  eventful  era  of  their  coimtry  and  their  time. 
They  had  witnessed,  and  many  of  them  had  been  participants  in,  the 
greatest  contest  of  arms  in  modem  times.  In  the  hour  of  the  im* 
peachment  trial  they  faced  a  national  danger  far  more  threatening, 
because  more  insidious,  than  was  ever  the  war  in  its  darkest  days. 
The  rebellion  was  carried  on  in  the  open,  and  all  could  see  and  realize 
its  force,  its  danger,  and  its  trend;  but  on  this  occasion  there  was  a 
foe  the  people  did  not  detect  or  comprehend.  It  was  hidden  from 
the  gaze  of  the  masses  intent  on  the  deposition  of  a  President.  That 
danger  lay  in  the  exaltation  of  the  legislative  branch  to  supreme 
control,  and  the  declension  of  the  executive  department  through  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Johnson  on  a  purely  partisan  accusation ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  essential  quality  of  coordination  in  the  several  branches 
of  the  Government,  and  the  future  undisputed  rule  of  a  Congressional 
cabal.  Had  it  not  been  averted,  the  end  of  our  federative  system 
would  have  been  inaugurated,  and  the  last  days  of  the  great  Republic 
would  have  begun.  Edmund  G.  Ross. 
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An  experience  of  more  than  fifteen  years  in  the  calling  of  an 
actor  has  given  me  opportunities  to  note  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  stage.  A  habit  of  referring 
things  to  the  operation  of  an  over-swaying  intelligence  has  made  me 
confident  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  good  sense  of  a  gen- 
erous public  opinion  will  demand  and  effect  a  revival  of  pure  drama, 
which  will  be  as  complete  as  any  yet  accomplished  by  Americans  in 
art,  politics,  or  social  economy.  If  we  have  left  to  the  last  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  distinctively  good  title  to  a  national  leadership  in 
the  drama,  it  is  chiefly  because  the  past  century  has  claimed  from  us 
more  attention  to  political  and  social  preeminence  than  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  general  taste  in  art.  It  is  time,  however,  that  we 
began  to  look  to  the  condition  and  influence  of  our  stage.  We  have 
contributed  moat  generously  to  the  support  of  this  institution  in 
the  past;  we  have  produced  great  actors  and  generously  endowed 
them  with  fortunes ;  we  have  given  to  the  world  some  excellent  ex- 
amples of  dramatic  workmanship.  It  is  not  very  long  since  we  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  holding  within  our  confines  some  of  the  best 
actors  who  spoke  the  English  tongue ;  but  as,  in  this  latter  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  events  follow  upon  each  other  rapidly,  so,  all  at 
once,  the  stage  of  the  United  States  has  lost  its  boasted  and  brilliant 
ornaments,  and  with  some  few  shining  exceptions  the  genius  which 
brilliantly  illuminated  the  days  of  our  fathers  has  refused  to  enlighten 
those  who  aspire  to  take  the  places  of  the  departed  shadows. 

The  first  notable  thing  about  the  stage  is  that  it  is  made  an  occa- 
sion for  poverty.  Within  the  past  two  years  the  actors  of  the  United 
States  have  been  in  general  and  sore  need.  It  is  estimated  that 
during  the  season  of  1893-94  more  than  ten  thousand  persons,  who 
had  for  a  number  of  years  been  earning  a  living  by  means  of  act- 
ing, were  out  of  employment  and  in  sore  straits.  Movements  were 
instituted  and  carried  out  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  by  which  the 
public  was  induced  to  contribute  alms  for  their  relief.  Although 
we  hear  little  to-day  about  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  none  the  less  true 
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that  the  approaching  season  of  1895-96  does  not  bid  fair  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  those  which  have  immediately  preceded  it.  The 
number  of  persons  that  have  been  left  out  of  employment  may  be 
estimated  at  fully  one-half  of  those  really  entitled  to  call  themselves 
actors.  Some  of  these  people,  driven  by  necessity,  find  refuge  in 
other  callings,  and  strive  to  earn  a  living  by  taking  up  whatever  work 
may  come  to  hand.  Among  those  who  are  thus  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  work  of  the  stage,  there  may  be  found  many  men  and 
women  who  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  entitled  to 
rank  as  leaders  in  the  dramatic  world. 

It  is  related  that  during  this  time  of  stress  a  member  of  a  dra- 
matic organization  protested  to  the  manager,  who  had  proposed  a  re- 
duction of  salaries,  that  the  contemplated  reduction  would  leave  him 
with  such  a  meagre  income  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
provide  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life.  To  the  manager's  answer, 
"  That's  none  of  my  business,"  the  actor  replied,  "  But  I  must  live." 
To  this  the  business-like  gentleman  responded  with  the  well-worn 
pseudo- witticism,  "  Not  necessarily." 

The  actor  spoke  the  truth.  He  must  live,  and,  more  than  that, 
he  will  live  in  spite  of  the  will  or  opinion  of  managers.  Managers,  as 
such,  are  not  necessarily  an  evil,  nor  are  they  always  impediments  to 
the  proper  prosecution  of  dramatic  work.  But  when  the  work  of  the 
actor  begins,  the  manager  becomes  merely  an  attendant  upon  the 
business  concerns  of  the  theatre.  Unlike  most  other  occupations  in 
which  men  engage,  that  of  the  actor  affords  no  possible  opportunity 
for  a  middle  man  or  representative.  I  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
frequent  remark  that  actors  are  not  good  business  men,  and  that 
therefore  the  affairs  of  the  drama  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  purely  commercial-minded  persons.  This  is  one  of  the  fal- 
lacies so  often  reiterated  that  we  are  wearied  into  letting  it  pass 
in  order  to  be  rid  of  it.  So  long  as  the  business  representative  of 
the  drama  confines  himself  to  the  work  of  arranging  for  the  per- 
formances and  taking  care  of  their  financial  results,  all  goes  well ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  too  much  their  habit  to  usurp  the  proper 
functions  of  the  actor.  They  strive  to  do  this  by  proclaiming  in 
advance  how  good  and  convincing  the  play  and  its  performance 
should  be,  and,  after  the  performance,  sowing  broadcast,  through  the 
many  avenues  of  public  advertisement  afforded  by  the  press,  the 
utmost  laudation  of  the  play  without  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  audience  had  expressed  itself.     So  it  has  frequently  hap- 
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pened  that  plays  put  forward  without  proper  consideration  of  their 
merits,  and  which,  when  presented,  have  been  coldly  received  or  posi- 
tively condemned,  have  been  so  belauded  by  theatrical  press  agen- 
cies that  other  audiences  have  been  deluded  into  wasting  time  and 
money  by  attending  subsequent  performances  thereof.  In  numerous 
instances  the  wide-extending  communities  of  the  United  States  have 
been  treated  to  this  sort  of  "  confidence  game, "  and  the  "  show  busi- 
ness" has  been  made  profitable  much  upon  the  same  plan  that  attends 
many  other  devices  for  obtaining  an  income  by  representing  a  worth- 
less commodity  as  valuable.  The  cause  of  this  evil  lies  not  in  the 
fault  of  one  only  of  the  three  parties  concerned,  but,  like  most  evils  in 
the  world,  it  lies  in  a  communion  of  faults  or  failings.  The  actor, 
I  know,  is  apt  to  blame  others  for  what  he  fancies  to  be  injury  to 
his  calling,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  public  is  apt  to  put  the 
blame  for  the  decadence  of  dramatic  art  upon  the  actor.  Both  at  in- 
tervals unite  in  laying  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  manager  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  afiEairs.  Let  us  take  an 
unimpassioned  look  at  this  really  serious  matter. 

Some  years  ago  there  existed  in  different  prominent  cities  of  the 
United  States  companies  of  players  known  as  "  stock"  actors.  This 
term  is  now  generally  tortured,  in  theatrical  advertisements,  from  its 
proper  meaning.  Persons  were  known  as  "  stock  actors"  because 
they  were  experienced  in  playing  certain  parts,  and  thus,  being 
possessed  of  a  "  stock"  of  such  parts,  they  were  engaged  as  members 
of  the  "  stock  company"  in  order  that  any  of  the  standard  plays  might 
be  presented  upon  the  shortest  notice  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
trouble.  The  individual  members  of  a  playing  company  in  that  time 
had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  of  each 
other's  habits  of  thought  and  action,  which  to  the  actor  is  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  lines  and  business  of  his  part.  They  had 
also  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  public,  and 
their  pubUc  was  afforded  a  like  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  them, — elementary  considerations  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  performance  of  a  dramatic  production.  Given  a  good  company, 
the  public  to  which  they  appealed  for  patronage  was  sure  of  a  good 
performance.  Whether  a  company  was  able  to  present  a  new  play  or 
not  was  not  a  matter  of  concern  in  those  good  old  days.  If  there 
were  a  new  play  to  be  done,  so  much  the  better;  if  not,  the  old  stock 
company  had  not  lost  the  power  of  pleasing.  Those  were  days  of 
slow  coaches,  of  small  communities,  and  long  waiting  for  news  and 
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gossip  of  the  outside  world.  When  the  steamship,  the  electric  wire, 
and  the  daily  newspaper  b^an  to  draw  the  ends  of  the  earth  more 
closely  together,  facility  of  travel  had  its  effect  upon  the  stock  com- 
pany of  actors  as  well  as  upon  other  communities.  Actors  began  to 
travel  from  place  to  place,  at  first  in  small  circuits,  from  a  natural 
and  commendable  desire  to  increase  their  usefulness  as  well  as  their 
financial  receipts.  The  theatre-going  public  encouraged  this  action 
from  a  similarly  natural  desire  to  see  new  faces  and  witness  different 
renditions  of  its  favorite  dramas ;  and  as  improvement  went  on  in 
means  of  transportation  and  the  dissemination  of  intelligence,  so  the 
fame  of  particular  players  became  more  widespread  and  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  increase  of  that  class  of  players  known  as  "  stars. " 
When  the  only  means  of  travel  from  city  to  city  was  the  public  or 
private  coach,  actors,  from  purely  economical  reasons,  hesitated  to 
place  themselves  before  the  world  in  the  attitude  of  stars,  no  matter 
how  great  might  be  their  reputations.  But  when  it  became  possible 
to  extend  a  local  reputation  to  half-a-dozen  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country,  the  actor  was  not  to  blame  for  taking  advantage  of  his 
opportunity.  But  the  result,  so  far  as  the  existence  of  the  stock  com- 
pany was  concerned,  was  that  no  sooner  had  a  particular  actor  gained 
a  considerable  reputation  than  he  began  to  look  for  means  to  place 
himself  in  the  rank  of  stars,  and  by  these  defections  the  managers  of 
stock  companies  found  themselves  every  year  more  and  more  impeded 
in  their  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  high  standard  of  artistic  work. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
that  the  speculating  manager  came  into  existence.  The  standard 
theatres  of  our  country  had  been  under  the  direction  of  men  identi- 
fied with  dramatic  art  either  as  actors  or  as  persons  who  had  engaged 
in  the  occupation  of  manager  out  of  a  laudable  and  exemplary  dispo- 
sition to  encourage  and  uphold  the  drama  as  an  art.  Many  of  them 
found  their  way  into  the  government  of  a  theatre  from  other  artistic 
occupations,  and  as  a  class  they  were  conservative.  However,  when 
our  actors  began  to  seek  opportunities  to  shine  before  the  world  in 
individual  capacities,  they  naturally  sought  the  assistance  of  active- 
minded  and  energetic  individuals  who  would  devote  themselves  to 
the  task  of  preparing  the  way,  and  of  making  smooth  the  financial  or 
business  difiiculties  which  might  attend  progress  in  the  new  orbit. 
The  gentlemen  of  this  class,  first  employed  as  salaried  servants,  ulti- 
mately became  partners  individually  entitled  to  a  greater  or  less  per- 
centage of  the  earnings  of  their  star,  and  the  humble  designation  of 
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"  agent''  was  exchanged  for  the  title  of  "  manager. "  In  the  early 
periods  of  the  change  it  was  only  the  star  and  his  agent  who 
travelled  from  city  to  city,  and  in  each  place  they  found  resident 
companies  qualified  to  give  support  in  all  well-known  plays ;  but  in 
the  course  of  time  some  of  the  principal  stars  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  support  which  they  received,  and  ventured  upon  the  experiment 
of  engaging  and  carrying  with  them  other  actors  upon  whom  they 
could  rely  for  the  performance  of  the  important  characters  in  their 
plays.  The  only  places  left  for  the  stock  company  to  fill  were  the 
minor  and  unimportant  ones.  This  example  was  followed  by  other 
and  less  influential  stars,  and  so  another  element  of  dissatisfaction 
grew  up  among  the  actors  who  were  left  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
stock  companies.  Wider  and  wider  grew  the  general  desire  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  now  considerably  extended  group  of  stars.  The  old 
conservative  managers  found  themselves  deserted,  year  after  year,  by 
their  actors,  and  the  difficulty  of  replacing  them  with  thoroughly  re- 
liable people  was  demonstrated  by  many  unfortunate  experiments  and 
the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  hitherto  faithful  patrons. 

One  day  a  daring  innovator  concluded  to  try  the  experiment  of 
organizing  and  taking  about  the  country  an  entire  company  of  players 
to  present  a  particular  play.  The  public,  which  had  now  become 
weary  of  the  depreciated  performances  of  the  stock  companies,  eagerly 
welcomed  this  new  and,  to  it,  delightful  departure.  The  "  com- 
bination system,"  as  this  new  method  of  organization  came  to  be 
called,  was  a  great  success  and  met  with  instantaneous  and  sub- 
stantial encouragement.  Theatres  which  had  been  hitherto  occupied 
by  stock  companies  were  opened  to  the  combinations.  The  resident 
company,  if  there  were  one,  was  sent  away  for  the  time  being,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  newer  organization.  The  manager  of  the  theatre 
recognized  that  his  best  advantage  from  a  business  point  of  view  lay 
in  dispensing  entirely  with  a  stock  organization  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  he  could  place  combinations  successively  upon  his  stage  and 
keep  his  theatre  occupied  for  the  regular  season.  One  after  another 
all  the  theatres  thus  became  combination  houses.  The  old  order  re- 
mained in  vogue  only  in  three  or  four  instances  in  metropolitan  cities. 

Next  came  the  most  distinctively  dangerous  novelty  which 
afflicted  the  life  of  the  drama.  The  stock  of  plays  known  as  the 
^  standard  drama"  did  not  afford  sufficient  material  for  the  growing 
influence  of  the  combination.  It  was  well  enough  for  actors  who 
had  made  a  reputation  in  particular  parts  or  in  particular  plays,  but 
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the  Dew  aspirant  found  it  easier  to  rise  to  fame  and  fortune  in  the 
wake  of  a  new  play.  So  for  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  fash- 
ion for  every  aspiring  actor  to  seek  some  novel  dramatic  idea  upon 
whose  reputation  he  might  easily  ascend  to  the  stellar  spaces.  "  The 
play's  the  thing!" — ^became  the  rallying  cry  of  the  dramatic  enthu- 
siasts. All  kinds  of  plays  were  produced  with  varying  degrees 
of  success.  The  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  fields  lay 
invitingly  open  for  translation  and  adaptation,  and  were  industri- 
ously harvested.  The  hosts  of  playwrights,  numerous  at  all  times, 
were  inordinately  increased  by  the  innovation.  Time  was  when  it 
seemed  important  that  a  writer,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  dra- 
matic invention,  should  have  some  practical  knowledge  of  stage  work. 
It  might  once  have  been  supposed  that  actors  such  as  Shakespeare, 
Moli^re,  Garrick,  Gibber,  Macklin,  and  Sheridan  Elnowles  were  more 
likely  than  other  men  to  produce  the  best  inventions  for  play -mak- 
ing, but  such  notions  could  be  regarded  only  as  the  prejudices  of 
non-progressive  minds.  It  seemed  for  some  time  as  if  the  world  were 
full  of  plays.  Everybody  was  making  one  or  more.  It  once  af- 
forded me  much  edification  to  note  the  pleasure  with  which  a  very 
worthy  and  esteemed  friend,  who  occupied  the  position  of  dramatic 
critic  on  an  influential  daily  paper,  informed  me  that  one  of  hia  plays 
had  been  accepted  and  paid  for  by  a  prominent  manager  whose  com- 
pany was  then  playing  in  the  city.  My  good  friend  would  have  most 
indignantly  resented  any  imputation  that  his  view  of  the  acting  of 
the  company  about  which  he  wrote  a  column  every  day  could  be 
afiected  by  so  vile  a  means  as  the  offer  of  indirect  bribery, — but  the 
play  which  he  sold  to  the  manager  was  never  produced. 

As  the  number  of  attempts  at  dramatic  work  increased,  it  became 
more  difficult  to  determine  the  good  from  the  bad.  The  manager  and 
the  actor  ultimately  shifted  the  responsibility  for  this  judgment  to  the 
public,  which  has  now  for  a  long  period  patiently  borne  the  odium 
for  much  nonsense  that  goes  by  the  name  of  "  play. "  Startling  and 
fascinating  announcements,  fashioned  with  the  utmost  art  of  the  lith- 
ographer and  printer,  are  relied  upon  to  strengthen  or  supplant  any 
lukewarm  or  indifferent  verdict  given  by  the  public  jury.  And  so 
the  hurly-burly  has  gone  on  until  sensible  people  have  grown  very 
weary  of  the  impertinent  and  constantly  repeated  efforts  to  make 
them  responsible  upholders  of  the  "  show  business. "  A  vast  and  dis- 
proportionate army  of  theatrical  managers — men  whose  darling  desire 
it  is  to  see  their  names  in  two-by-four  letters,  and  their  faces  in  five 
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colors,  on  the  advertising  boards — has  sprung  up  by  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  the  art  of  getting  something  for 
nothing.  By  imperceptible  degrees  the  position  of  the  actor  has 
been  entirely  changed.  Once  he  was  a  person  who  possessed  a  cer- 
tain power  and  was  entitled  to  a  certain  consideration.  He  knew 
how  to  act  and  what  was  necessary  toward  the  making  of  a  good  play. 
His  opinion  was  deferred  to  and  his  judgment  sought.  The  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  old-time  "  agent"  has,  however,  made  that 
member  arrogant  in  these  regards,  and  he  now  no  longer  defers  to  the 
experience  of  the  man  who  plays.  The  latter  must  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  direction  of  the  box-office  man,  and  much  and  great  is  the 
dissatisfaction  resulting  from  this  reversal  of  functions.  Not  the 
least  important  of  the  dissatisfied  parties  is  the  public.  It  sees, 
without  knowing  why,  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  both  actor 
and  play,  and  it  naturally  blames  the  actor.  He  is  the  one  respon- 
sible to  it.  No  agent  can  represent  the  actor  in  his  work.  If  the 
actor  is  blameworthy  for  helping  to  break  down  the  rational  organiza- 
tion of  the  theatre,  the  manager  is  equally  so  for  thrusting  himself  into 
the  actor^s  place  and  presuming  to  dictate  how  and  what  plays  shall 
be  performed.  Does  it  not  always  happen  that  the  pleasing  power  of 
any  given  play  or  set  of  plays  is  referred  solely  to  the  actors,  and  do 
they  not  eventually  become  the  actual  controllers  of  the  theatre,  no 
matter  how  assiduously  the  agent  of  their  work  tries  to  keep  his 
name  in  print  as  the  head  of  "  my  theatre"  or  of  "  my  company"? 

But  has  the  public  borne  no  share  in  the  disintegration  of  safe 
and  healthy  tissue  in  the  body  of  dramatic  taste?  Were  it  not  for  the 
encouragement  to  that  end,  found  in  the  disposition  of  men  to  desert 
old  friends  for  the  excitement  of  seeing  strange  faces  and  hearing 
unfamiliar  voices,  the  social  preeminence  of  tried  and  reliable  stock 
companies  could  never  have  been  affected  by  disturbing  notions  of 
change.  The  faces  were  not  always  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  the 
voices  sometimes  caused  a  longing  for  more  familiar  methods  of 
speech ;  but  the  reflection  that  we  had  seen  and  heard  the  actors  of 
strange  countries  imbued  us  with  new  pride  and  a  feverish  desire  to 
have  more,  but  better,  of  the  same  kind.  Meantime  the  world,  acted 
upon  by  the  new  magic  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  keeps  growing 
smaller,  and  we  realize  that  strange  countries  and  strange  players 
are  not  better  than  our  own.  So  we  sigh  for  the  good  things  of  the 
past  from  which  we  turned  in  fancied  satiety.  Yes,  theatre-goers 
must  bear  a  share  of  the  blame,  as  gracefully  as  may  be,  for  it  has 
16 
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rested  and  still  rests  with  them  to  keep  safe  the  excellence  of  our 
dramatic  art.  Else  why  have  they  the  privilege  of  freely  expressing 
approval  or  dislike,  and  are  safeguarded  from  disturbance  in  the  sal- 
utary expression  of  the  hiss?  No  actor,  director,  or  policeman  dares 
assert  his  judgment  against  the  sovereign  power  of  a  well-timed  hiss- 
ing. The  good -breeding  of  Americans  seldom  permits  them  to  re- 
sort to  this  effectual  method  of  correcting  the  evils  of  the  theatre; 
they  prefer  to  stay  away  from  the  occasion  of  offence.  A  vigorous 
and  healthy  public  opinion,  which  sturdily  insists  upon  its  preroga- 
tive, and  in  the  theatie  utters  its  word  of  law,  is  greatly  to  be  com- 
mended. The  gentle  spirit  of  toleration  (or  is  it  the  despicable 
feeling  which  is  described  by  that  perversion  of  truth,  "  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business")  has  made  room  and  license  for  the 
unscrupulous  and  depraved  to  flaunt  their  brazen  immoralities  in 
the  very  places  made  sacred  by  the  memory  of  Edwin  Booth  and  his 
compeers. 

Even  that  honorable  and  potent  organ  of  the  public  mind,  the 
press,  is  in  this  regard  not  blameless.  An  occasional  editorial  ap- 
pears, in  which  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  public  theatre  is  de- 
plored, but  the  columns  set  apart  for  notices  of  the  drama  continue 
to  be  stuffed  out  with  the  sawdust  of  box-oflSce  literature.  So  long 
as  the  managerial  promoter  of  inane  or  erotic  suggestions  is  permitted 
to  furnish  for  publication  in  daily  and  influential  journals  his  own 
estimate  of  the  monstrosities  of  impudence  and  vice  with  which  he 
degrades  the  stage,  reform  in  the  theatre  can  have  little  encourage- 
ment. Let  some  able  and  clear-minded  editor  set  a  good  and  sorely 
needed  example  by  requiring  that  copy  furnished  by  that  gad-fly  of 
journalism,  the  theatrical  manager's  press  agent,  shall  be  marked  in 
his  columns  like  other  advertisements.  Then  his  strong  editorials 
upon  the  decay  of  dramatic  taste  will  have  excellent  emphasis. 

The  United  States  is  a  broad  and  busy  country,  and  it  is  well 
supplied  with  excellent  journals.  As  is  natural  and  unavoidable, 
these  generally  take  their  tone  in  treating  dramatic  affairs  from  those 
of  the  metropolis.  What  is  said  and  done  in  New  York  about  plays 
and  actors  is  published  all  over  the  Union  as  quickly  as  the  wire  and 
the  press  can  spread  the  news.  Consequently  the  theatrical  business  of 
the  entire  country  is  managed  from  New  York.  That  is  why  actors, 
managers,  and  the  minor  personages  of  stage  life  flock  to  New  York. 
That  is  why  for  many  years  past  it  has  been  possible  for  the  wily 
speculator  in  rotten  dramatic  lumber  to  set  up  a  flimsy  stage  struc- 
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ture,  held  together  only  by  the  adhesive  qualities  of  paint  and  prin- 
ter's ink,  and — ^by  keeping  a  New  York  liieatre  open  and  empty  for 
its  exhibition  for  a  stated  term  of  weeks  at  the  expense  of  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars  a  week,  and  by  a  continual  pestering  of  the  good- 
natured  journalist — to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  notice  of  his  "  great 
New  York  success !"  to  enable  him  to  travel  through  the  country  with 
his  "  show, "  and  gather  a  rich  harvest  from  those  who  are  eager  to  see 
what  sort  of  plays  please  the  people  of  the  great  city.  Of  course  the 
"  show"  soon  falls  to  pieces  from  the  weight  of  its  own  worthlessness, 
and  the  seeds  of  general  contempt  for  New  York's  good  taste  in  the- 
atrical matters  are  sown  broadcast.  But  no  matter.  The  enterprising 
speculator,  now  well  in  funds,  returns  to  New  York  and  is  soon  upon 
the  full  tide  of  another  like  venture.  Year  after  year  this  sort  of  thing 
goes  on.  But  the  people  of  the  East,  South,  and  West  are  becoming 
wise  and  weary.  The  "  business"  is  not  so  good  now  as  it  once  was 
in  those  often-deluded  sections.  One  of  the  roots  of  our  theatrical 
troubles  upon  which  the  axe  should  fall  quickly  and  sharply  is  this 
abuse  of  the  press  courtesy, — first  extended  in  good  nature  toward 
the  struggling  artist,  but  now  demanded  as  a  right  by  the  brass- 
bound  "  show-boomer. " 

It  would  weary  a  very  patient  reader  were  I  to  enumerate  one- 
half  of  the  most  flagrant  evils  which  have  fallen  npon  the  path  of 
the  actor  as  a  logical  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  old  resident 
and  regular  companies.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  briefly  noting  one 
which  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  pauperizing  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent perversion  of  the  drama.  So  successfully  was  the  duping  of  the 
"  jay"  public  outside  New,  York  carried  on,  that  it  began  to  be 
believed  that  the  same  result  could  be  effected  without  the  employ- 
ment of  experienced  actors.  So  eagerly  did  the  general  public  crowd 
to  see  the  new  play,  that  the  conclusion  forced  itself  upon  the  active- 
minded  money-maker  who  controlled  its  performance  that  it  was  no 
longer  necessaiy  to  keep  an  expensive  company  of  players.  There 
was  a  time  when  good  players  could  not  be  procured  except  at  a  con- 
siderable expense.  Now  the  places  once  filled  with  men  and  women 
who  had  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  their  calling  are  often  given  to  tyros  who  know  no  more  of  act- 
ing than  can  be  gathered  from  the  ill-tempered  directions  of  a  so- 
<;alled  stage-manager,  who  for  a  few  weeks  directs  confused  and  in- 
comprehensible rehearsals  of  the  so-called  "  play. "  The  importation 
of  these  inexperienced  people  into  the  dramatic  calling,  for  which 
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privilege  the  deluded  wretches  are  often  induced  to  pay  extravagantly 
instead  of  standing  in  receipt  of  salary,  gives  us  more  poor  actors, — 
for  they  delight  to  call  themselves  such,  although,  after  a  year  or 
two  of  unprofitable  association  with  some  never-again-to-be-heard-of 
combination,  they  find  themselves  replaced  by  new-fledged  learners. 

The  actor  is  the  one  most  to  be  commiserated  in  the  disgraceful 
result  which  has  attended  his  abandonment  of  the  true  dignity  of  his 
calling.  If  he  be  a  star,  and  has  made  money,  he  enjoys  neither  his 
notoriety  nor  his  fame,  for  he  has  become  a  "  part. "  Having  made 
a  reputation  and  a  fortune  through  the  performance  of  a  certain  char- 
acter, his  future  career  is  tied  to  the  mask  of  that  character.  He  is 
remembered  for  it,  reminded  of  it,  compared  to  it,  no  matter  where 
he  goes,  what  he  does,  or  how  often  he  tries  to  destroy  the  memory 
of  it  by  trying  to  assume  a  new  and  different  part.  As  a  stock  actor 
he  was  praised  for  his  ability  effectively  to  assume  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent and  dissimilar  parts.  Why  can  he  not  be  so  now?  Ah!  that 
was  when  he  came  before  a  contented  company  of  good  friends,  who 
were  gratified  to  see  him  every  night  for  months.  He  had  a  home. 
He  enjoyed  domestic  happiness.  He  was  even  an  active  and  inter- 
ested citizen.  It  is  not  so  now.  He  must  go  before  a  new  public 
every  week.  At  most  he  can  stay  only  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  and  then 
only  when  he  has  anew  play.  He  lives  in  hotels  and  railroad  trains; 
he  is  separated  from  his  family;  he  is  disfranchised  and  outlawed. 

If  the  actor  be  a  mere  wandering  asteroid,  an  inconsiderable  speck 
from  the  broken  planet  of  a  once  regularly  moving  theatre,  and  work- 
ing for  a  salary,  woe  worth  him!  Added  to  the  inevitable  discom- 
forts of  constant  travel,  he  is  ever  haunted  by  the  fear  that  he  may 
not  get  an  engagement  for  next  season.  A  few  years  ago  he  might 
have  enjoyed  content  when  this  desired  result  was  effected,  but  now 
he  is  still  further  steeped  in  the  hell  of  uncertainty  by  the  fact  that 
all  except  the  indispensable  first  lady  and  gentleman  of  a  company 
are  obliged  to  agree  that  their  contracts  may  be  cancelled  by  either 
party  thereto  upon  the  serving  in  writing  of  a  two  weeks'  notice. 
If  an  actor  is  perchance  engaged,  upon  some  sudden  emergency, 
without  this  formality,  as  by  telegram  or  hurried  verbal  agreement, 
let  him  not  be  sure  of  his  position.  He  may  be  summarily  replaced 
two  thousand  miles  from  home,  and  left  among  strangers  with  the 
jeering  remark  that  he  may  seek  his  remedy  at  law.  I  have  been 
treated  to  that  experience  in  the  course  of  my  practical  study  of  the 
drama.     It  is  not  pleasant,  and  it  is  very  expensive. 
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Those  "wbo  have  taken  from  the  actor  the  right  to  control  the  des- 
tinies of  the  theatre  will  find  the  task  too  great  for  their  little  wits. 
Their  point  of  view  is  too  small.  They  see  and  hear  the  public  only 
through  the  archway  of  their  box-office  window,  while  the  actor  steps 
out  face  to  face  and  voice  to  voice  with  his  public,  beneath  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  proscenium.  Managers  boast  of  their  great  astute- 
ness. To  what  a  condition  have  they  brought  the  American  stage ! 
They  have  striven  for  and  worn  the  honors  of  leadership,  yet  they  can- 
not shelter  themselves  from  the  odium  of  the  result  by  throwing  the 
whole  burden  of  blame  upon  a  long-sufiering  and  patient  public  with 
the  hackneyed  absurdity — "We  gave  the  public  what  it  wanted." 
Their  case  is  being  considered  in  the  jury-room  of  good  citizens,  and 
there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the  verdict  when  once  it  is  rendered. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  American  people  to  have  a  clean  stage,  and 
some  day  they  will  sweep  the  rubbish  from  it.  The  wonder  then 
will  be,  as  it  is  now  with  regard  to  certain  other  reformed  abuses: 
"How  could  this  shame  have  been  allowed  to  live  so  long?"  The 
seeds  of  corruption  grow  very  fast.  Every  succeeding  theatrical 
season  develops  a  new  weakness  in  the  decaying  edifice  which  shelters 
the  usurping  pretenders  of  the  drama.  At  any  moment  it  may  come 
down  "  by  the  run. " 

The  reestablishment  of  the  stock  company  will  be  the  natural 
and  only  remedy  for  these  evils.  The  employment  of  skilled  actors 
qualified  to  make  plays,  and  their  fixed  establishment  under  the 
direction  of  an  actor-manager,  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  good 
theatre  can  be  assured.  Such  a  company,  fully  qualified  to  play  any 
of  the  standard  plays  before  the  most  exacting  audience,  could  be 
organized  for  every  city  in  the  Union  from  the  unemployed  but  ex- 
perienced and  able  actors  who  are  vainly  seeking  work  to-day.  With 
them  the  new  play  would  be  perfectly  safe.  In  spite  of  the  oft-re- 
peated taunt  that  "  the  actor  is  the  worst  judge  of  a  play,"  my  obser- 
vation has  been  that  wherever  the  judgment  of  a  cool-headed  actor 
(and  from  such  I  must  set  apart  the  one  who  nurses  a  starring-bee 
in  his  bonnet)  is  invoked,  he  seldom  fails  to  justify  absolute  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  determine  what  should  be,  from  what  should 
not  be,  in  a  play. 

Once  let  us  get  to  the  understanding  that  all  actors  cannot  be 
stars,  and  the  way  toward  the  restoration  of  the  drama  will  begin  to 
clear.  I  think  I  can  see  promise  of  this  result  in  the  future.  There 
is  no  great  glory  in  being  a  star  of  the  limited  magnitude  to  which 
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the  one-play  actor  soon  slirinks.  The  effort  to  reach  that  doubtful 
honor  grows  more  futile  every  year.  By  the  time  an  opportunity  is 
made  for  the  setting  up  of  a  safe  and  reliable  stock  company,  good 
actors  will  be  satisfied  to  remain  in  association  with  a  just  manager 
of  their  own  order,  and  work  earnestly  for  the  production  of  good 
plays.  The  public  will  turn  with  delight  to  the  refreshing  influence 
of  the  honest,  world-old,  heart-touching  play,  wherein  virtue  is  ap- 
plauded and  vice  condemned  in  good  set  terms.  The  manager  will, 
^I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  get  back  to  his  natural  position  of  actor's 
assistant,  and  to  be  rid  of  the  rashly  assumed  and  ill -carried  respon- 
sibility which  has  so  disturbed  his  rest  and  health  and  whitened  his 
few  remaining  hairs. 

All  sorts  of  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  drama  in  this  country.  One  unconsciously  turns  to  the  system 
of  France  and  Germany,  and  dreams  of  a  subsidized  guild.  Noth- 
ing of  the  sort  could  ever  be  set  up  in  the  United  States.  A  system 
of  social  subvention — the  formation  of  a  fund  by  subscription — ^has 
frequently  been  tried  in  England.  In  fact,  since  the  decay  of  the 
vogue  whereby  actors  prospered  as  members  of  the  royal  or  noble 
households  of  the  realm,  such  assurances  have  been  generally  re- 
lied upon.  But  while  that  may  be  done  in  a  small  island  where  the 
metropolis  of  London  is  practically  the  country,  it  becomes  impos- 
sible in  a  great  country  like  the  United  States,  unless  the  organiza- 
tion be  of  sufficient  importance  and  power  to  provide  for  the  entire 
country.  Such  an  organization  is  not  unlikely.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  great  fortunes  that  have  been  made  out  of  the  calling  of  the 
actor  in  this  country,  and  of  the  wide  field  for  effort  in  the  right 
direction  from  which  sure  and  immediate  profit  would  result,  it  seems 
strange  that  no  business  movement  has  yet  found  out  the  possibilities 

of  the  actor  as  an  investment. 

John  Malone. 


HIGHER  PAY   AND  A  BETTER  TRAINING  FOR 

TEACHERS. 

It  is  conceded  in  America,  but  in  a  very  general  way,  that  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  parents  and  citizens  is  to  provide  for  the  proper 
education  of  the  growing  children.  I  say  that  this  concession  is 
made  only  in  a  very  general  way,  because  neither  as  parents  nor  as 
citizens  do  the  men  and  women  of  America  display  any  really  great 
concern  as  to  the  education  of  their  children.  In  sentimental  fash- 
ion they  will  glow  over  the  benefits  of  education,  and  the  Fourth  of 
July  orator  can  always  be  sure  of  applause  when  he  declares  that  that 
land  will  always  be  free  from  whose  every  hilltop  may  be  seen  a 
school-house  and  a  church, — twin  sentinels  of  intelligence  and  piety. 
But  this  interest  is  only  superficial  except  in  a  few  favored  localities 
where  education  has  been  esteemed  at  its  true  worth.  In  such  neigh- 
borhoods the  schoolmaster  was  a  personage  of  consideration,  who 
ranked  with  the  clergyman  in  the  social  scale  and  was  not  far  below 
the  judge  and  the  Congressman.  But  such  localities  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  rule  now  is  that  even  in  college  towns  the  professors 
are  not  looked  up  to  as  anything  in  the  least  remarkable.  And  as 
for  ordinary  school-teachers — they  are  looked  down  upon  by  nearly 
all  classes,  old  and  young,  and  generally  thought  to  be  unfortunates 
who  have  adopted  teaching  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  liveli- 
hood open  to  them.  It  is  wrong,  to  be  sure,  that  school-teachers 
should  be  held  in  such  social  and  industrial  disesteem ;  but  at  present 
it  is  not  entirely  unfair  to  the  great  body  of  teachers  of  primary 
and  grammar  schools  in  the  United  States,  for,  generally  speaking, 
neither  their  attainments  nor  their  ideals  entitle  them  to  a  much 
higher  regard.  Without  training  or  preparation,  without  taste,  and 
without  love  for  what  should  be  the  highest  and  most  sacred  call- 
ing for  men  and  for  women,  they  have  adopted  the  profession  of 
teaching  and  hava  degraded  it  to  a  trade  upon  which  both  tradesmen 
and  artisans  look  down. 

But  we  should  not  visit  our  condemnation  on  the  poor  teachers 
alone.     They  have  become  what  they  are  in  obedience  to  the  immu- 
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table  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  There  was  a  demand  for 
teachers  and  there  was  no  supply  of  properly  trained  teachers,  so  the 
incompetents  secured  the  places.  The  fault  for  this  lay  with  the 
citizens,  the  taxpayers  and  their  representatives,  who  have  failed  to 
see  that  no  one  except  a  specially  trained  man  or  woman  should  ever 
be  put  in  charge  of  a  class-room.  These  citizens,  these  school  com- 
missioners, these  school  trustees,  have  not  seen  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  a  higher  type  of  teachers;  and  so  long  as  petty  politicians 
are  permitted  to  monopolize  these  offices  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
these  officials  will  see  anything  more  than  their  own  inflated  im- 
portance and  the  opportunities  to  "  put  up  jobs, "  with  the  aid  of 
the  publishers  of  school-books,  so  as  to  defraud  the  public  treasury. 
Speaking  to  a  school  trustee  a  few  years  ago  I  advanced  the  opin- 
ion that  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States  were  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory condition,  mainly  because  the  teachers  were  incompetent, 
or,  if  competent,  because  there  were  not  enough  of  them  employed. 
He  expressed  great  astonishment  and  some  indignation.  He  had 
never  met,  he  said,  finer  men  and  women  than  the  school-teachers  in 
his  ward.  They  were  educated  ladies  and  gentlemen.  From  his 
standpoint  all  this  was  so.  But  teachers  should  not  be  looked  at  from 
his  standpoint.  He  was  an  entirely  uneducated  man,  who  had  made  a 
little  fortune  by  keeping  a  livery-stable.  His  own  success  made  him 
feel  in  his  heart  that  learning  was  somewhat  debilitating  in  its  effect 
on  manliness,  and  he  was  proud  to  tell  that  he  had  passed  only  a  few 
months  at  school.  Now  this  man  in  his  own  ward,  in  which  there 
was  a  great  school  with  primary  and  grammar  departments,  selected 
the  teachers,  passed  upon  their  fitness,  and  naturally  enough  looked 
upon  them  as  most  excellent  instructors  of  the  young,  for  there  was 
not  one  among  them  who  was  not  vastly  superior  to  him  in  learning 
and  accomplishments.  He  explained  to  me  how  admirably  his  system 
of  selecting  teachers  worked.  "There  was  old  Brown,"  he  said, 
"  who  kept  the  saloon  two  comers  below.  The  old  man  had  a  heap 
of  trouble,  and  when  he  died  two  years  and  a  half  ago  with  the  rheu- 
matiz,  his  place  was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff.  But  his  daughter 
Susie  was  a  mighty  likely  girl,  and  had  been  eddicated  right  thar 
in  my  school.  So  I  ups  and  has  her  ^pointed  first-class  assistant. 
Old  Brown  had  stuck  by  me  in  all  the  elections,  and  I  bet  you  I 
wam't  goin'  to  let  his  family  suffer,  long  as  I  had  a  place  I  could  give 
one  on  'em.  So  I  ups  and  gets  this  place  for  Susie,  and  she  done 
fust  rate.     I  give  her  the  promotion,  end  of  this  session,  and  next 
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year  she  goes  in  as  principal.  Now  that's  what  I  call  good  politics  and 
good  reform.  Keep  the  best  places  for  your  own  friends,  and  save  the 
promotions  for  your  neighbors  in  your  own  ward. " 

I  was  so  much  touched  by  this  moving  tale  that  I  asked  to  be 
introduced  to  this  brilliant  teacher.  The  trustee  was  only  too  happy. 
We  went  at  once  to  the  school.  Miss  Susie  was  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-five  or  so,  with  bleached  yellow  hair  and  rouged  cheeks,  and 
the  airs  of  a  fine  lady  in  a  stage  melodrama.  Her  accent  was  atro- 
cious, her  voice  shrill  and  sharp.  Her  manner  was  devoid  of  simplicity, 
but  evidently  impressed  the  school  trustee  as  of  high  quality.  To 
his  compliments  on  her  appearance  and  her  management  of  her  class 
she  smiled  graciously,  but  made  no  pretence  of  disclaiming  every 
merit  in  sight.  While  the  teacher's  attention  was  thus  taken  away 
from  her  class  there  was  a  little  disturbance  in  one  comer  of  the 
room.  Miss  Susie  whacked  her  desk  with  a  ruler  and  called  sharply : 
"  Here,  Mattie  Simmons,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  deportment?" 

"  I  didn't  do  nothing,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl  addressed. 

"  Didn't  do  nothing !"  called  Miss  Susie.  "  Where  do  you  expect 
to  go  to?  I  seen  you  when  you  done  it.  We  will  discuss  your  de- 
portment when  these  gentlemen  go. " 

The  gentlemen  went  very  shortly  afterward,  and  I  never  learned 
how  Mattie  Simmons  came  out  of  the  diiBculty.  But  the  school 
trustee  was  delighted.  "She  don't  stand  no  nonsense,  do  she?"  he 
asked. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  city  alluded  to,  a  prosperous  place  of 
the  third  rank  in  point  of  wealth  and  population,  there  were  not  many 
schools  managed  so  badly  as  this  one  under  the  special  charge  of  the 
livery -stable  keeper;  but  the  rest  could  not  have  been  a  very  great 
deal  better,  for  the  reason  that  the  other  members  of  the  school  board 
were  almost  as  ignorant  as  this  man.  I  attended  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  board.  The  men  appeared  to  be  very  nearly  of  the  same  class 
as  New  York  aldermen,  except  that  they  were  not  so  smart  in  ap- 
pearance, diamond  shirt-pins  and  silk  hats  not  bein^  so  essential  to  the 
dress  of  the  politicians  of  the  smaller  places  as  they  are  to  the  people's 
representatives  in  the  great  cities.  When  a  member  spoke,  he  usually 
used  the  language  of  the  streets  and  showed  no  regard  for  the  rules 
of  grammar.  Each  man  spoke  of  the  patronage  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled with  entire  frankness,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  schools 
in  this  city  were  conducted  by  the  board  merely  to  supply  places  in 
which  men  and  women  chosen  by  the  trustees  could  draw  salaries. 
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It  may  be  said  that  it  is  Dot  fair  to  generalize  from  one  or  two 
incidents.  It  is  not;  but  Dr.  Eice's  investigations,  the  results  of 
which  were  printed  several  years  ago  in  The  Forum,  show  that  in 
many  of  the  cities,  including  the  great  city  of  New  York,  there  were 
teachers  just  as  ignorant  as  Miss  Susie  Brown. 

The  great  cause  which  hinders  public  education  in  this  country  is 
the  fact  that  the  people,  the  citizens,  the  voters,  have  no  genuine  love 
for  education  and  no  real  appreciation  of  what  learning  is.  If  their 
interest  and  their  appreciation  amounted  to  anything,  they  would  see 
to  it  that  the  school  trustees  and  school  commissioners  were  them- 
selves persons  of  education  and  cultivation.  And  any  school  that 
is  conducted  by  teachers  who  are  uneducated  and  untrained  in  the  art 
of  teaching  is  likely  to  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  By  laws  we  pro- 
tect litigants  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  pettifoggers  who  have 
not  been  admitted  and  licensed  to  practise  at  the  bar  after  a  regular 
course  of  instruction.  So,  too,  we  protect  sick  people  from  the  igno- 
rance of  physicians  not  regularly  graduated  from  a  school  of  medi- 
cine. But  our  teachers,  though  after  a  perfunctory  examination  they 
acquire  a  certificate  to  teach,  in  six  cases  out  of  ten  are  young  women 
with  no  heart  in  their  work,  and  who  intend  to  follow  the  trade  only 
until  they  are  invited  to  marry ;  in  two  other  cases  they  are  young 
men  who  wish  to  support  themselves  while  studying  what  they  con- 
sider a  real  profession;  in  another  the  teacher  is  an  incompetent; 
while  in  the  remaining  case  of  the  stated  ten  the  teacher  is  likely 
to  be  a  serious  person  seriously  pursuing  a  life-work  because  he  or 
she  is  interested  in  the  work  and  conscious  of  its  high  nobility.  Here 
we  have  four  classes  of  teachers  where  there  should  be  only  one. 
And  until  there  is  only  one  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  what  they  are  to-day, — a  reproach  to  our  boasted 
civilization,  a  refutation  of  our  much- vaunted  pride  in  free  education. 

It  were  idle  to  speak  of  these  things  unless  at  the  same  time  a 
remedy  were  suggested.  Already  it  has  been  affirmed  with  unhesi- 
tating positiveness  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  the  betterment  of  our 
public  schools  until  educated  men  are  put  in  control  of  the  school 
boards.  Without  such  a  reform  and  unless  teaching  is  made  an 
honorable  profession,  in  which  distinction  might  be  gained,  and 
an  easy  competence  be  acquired,  we  can  never  expect  that  it  will 
attract  the  same  class  of  persons  as  those  now  drawn  to  the  law,  to 
medicine,  to  engineering,  to  the  pulpit,  and  to  business.  In  these 
pursuits  great  rewards  are  to  be  gained,  great  prizes  won, — ^wealth, 
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fame,  and  social  position.  But  by  teaching,  under  present  conditions, 
poverty  is  the  portion  of  even  the  most  successful.  And  as  for  the 
other  things  that  men  think  are  worth  striving  for,  they  are  out  of 
reach  from  the  beginning. 

Let  us  look  at  what  can  be  earned  by  teachers  in  some  of  the 
cities,  and  compare  these  sums  with  what  men  in  other  professions- 
and  occupations  are  paid^  for  then  we  shall  be  able  to  see  that  an  am- 
bitious man  or  woman  would  be  repelled  by  the  prospect  that  opena 
before  a  teacher,  and  be  attracted  by  the  outlook  in  other  pursuits. 
In  New  York  the  largest  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  "  male  or  mixed 
grammar  school"  is  $3,000;  while  to  principals  of  "female  gram- 
mar schools"  the  highest  salary  is  $1,700.  The  highest  sum  paid 
to  a  principal  of  a  primary  school  (average  attendance  of  1,001  pupils- 
and  upward)  is  $1,700.  The  teachers  of  grammar  schools  are  paid 
from  $573  to  $1,116  a  year;  the  teachers  of  primary  schools  from 
$504  to  $900.  Thus,  in  a  city  where  living  is  dearer  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world,  the  compensation  ranges  from  $504  to 
$3,000.  It  makes  no  difference  how  able,  how  cultivated,  how 
astute,  how  skilful  a  politician  a  teacher  may  be,  he  has  reached  the 
limit  when  he  has  come  to  $3,000.  Now  suppose  such  a  man  had 
gone  into  the  law,  or  into  medicine,  or  into  the  pulpit,  or  into  busi- 
ness. The  same  kind  of  success  which  brings  the  teacher  $3,000^ 
would  bring  the  lawyer  anywhere  from  $10,000  to  $100,000  a  year, 
and  it  would  also  bring  him  and  his  family  social  consideration.  A 
similar  reward  would  come  to  the  successful  physician.  No  pulpit  in 
New  York  is  considered  to  be  worth  having  unless  the  salary  is^ 
$5,000  including  a  parsonage,  while  some  clergymen  make  great 
fortunes  from  salaries  and  gifts.  The  business  mao  is  not  considered 
to  have  begun  to  succeed  until  his  income  is  more  than  $10,000.  But 
the  teacher  in  New  York  has  earned  all  he  can  ever  earn  when  the 
$3,000  mark  has  been  reached,  and  even  this  may  be  cut  down  if  for 
any  year  there  are  fewer  than  a  certain  number  of  pupils  in  his  school. 

The  salaries  paid  in  New  York  are  a  very  fair  average  of  the  sala- 
ries received  by  teachers  in  other  Eastern  cities.  The  amounts  are 
slightly  higher  in  New  York  but  in  other  places  the  cost  of  living  is 
so  much  less  that  the  salaries  are  actually  better  than  in  the  me- 
tropolis. But  it  may  be  depended  on  that  a  $3,000  man  in  New  York 
is  a  cheap  man  even  though  he  has  reached  the  top  of  his  profession. 
The  average  of  compensation  for  teachers  is  below  $1,000  a  year,  so 
that  in  compensation  a  New  York  school-teacher  is  not  put  on  a  par 
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with  a  good  bookkeeper,  a  stenographer  with  a  knowledge  of  spelling 
and  grammar,  or  with  a  skilful  cook.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  compensa- 
tion enough  for  the  young  ladies  who  would  work  a  little  till  they 
have  a  chance  to  wed ;  it  is  quite  enough  for  the  young  men  who  are 
learning  other  professions  and  "  teaching"  ad  interim;  it  is  more  than 
enough  for  the  unfortunates  and  incompetents  for  whom  no  other 
means  of  livelihood  are  open ;  but  it  is  not  enough  for  accomplished 
and  refined  men  and  women  who  devote  themselves  to  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  callings,  and  there  should  be  none  others  as  teachers 
in  the  public  schools.  The  men  and  women  who  adopt  this  calling 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  a  great  career  is  open  to  them,  and  that 
in  success  they  will  achieve  the  same  measure  of  fame  that  comes  to 
the  successful  in  other  walks  of  life.  When  this  has  been  done  it  is 
possible  that  ambitious  young  men  and  women  will  matriculate  in 
schools  of  pedagogy  as  they  da  at  present  in  schools  of  law,  of  medi- 
cine, and  of  theology.  There  would  be  plenty  of  room  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  plenty  of  opportunity  to  rise,  for  in  1890 
there  were  341,811  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States, — 96,581  men  and  245,230  women. 

The  following  facts  as  to  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  year  1889-90  (the  last  year  for  which  a  full 
report  is  available)  will  give  an  idea  of  what  teachers  in  the  cities 
receive  for  their  work.  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  highest  salary 
paid  to  a  male  principal  in  an  elementary  school  was  $2,000.  The 
highest  salary  paid  to  a  woman  principal  was  $1,400.  In  that  city 
the  lowest  salary  paid  to  an  assistant  was  $450,  while  124  assistants 
received  $500.  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  highest  salary  to  a  princi- 
pal was  $2,000,  the  lowest  to  an  assistant  was  $350.  Provision  is 
however  made  in  Detroit  for  an  assistant  to  receive  greater  pay  as 
the  teacher  acquires  more  experience,  so  that  after  nine  years  of 
service  the  assistant  may  receive  $725.  In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a 
principal  of  an  elementary  school  with  a  grammar  grade  may,  after 
six  years  of  service  (presumably  in  that  position),  receive  $1,300, 
the  salary  for  the  first  year  having  been  $900, — this  for  a  twelve-room 
building.  In  Omaha,  Neb.,  a  principal  after  five  years*  experience 
may  receive  $1,400 ;  other  teachers  in  Omaha  receive  for  the  first  year 
$400,  there  being  an  annual  increase  of  $50  a  year  till  a  maximum 
of  $700  be  reached.  In  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  a  man  when  principal 
of  a  grammar  school  receives  $1,950,  a  woman  $1,020.  The  assist- 
ants begin  at  $360  and  their  salaries  are  increased  to  a  maximum  of 
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$624.  In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  salaries  in  elementary  schools  range 
from  $1,600  for  a  principal  (man)  to  $300  for  an  assistant  (woman). 
In  Portland,  Ore.,  the  principal  of  a  grammar  school  with  five  years 
of  service  receives  $1,800;  a  novice  in  the  grammar  schools  there 
receives  $600  for  the  first  year  and  may  rise  in  five  years  so  as, 
while  still  an  assistant,  to  receive  $750.  In  Springfield,  Ohio,  a 
principal  in  an  elementary  school  may  receive  $1,100;  the  lowest 
salary  paid  in  that  city  is  $150  for  a  female  assistant  in  the  elemen- 
tary school ;  the  average  for  female  assistants  there,  however,  appears 
to  be  about  $400  a  year.  In  Providence,  E.  I. ,  the  principal  of  a 
grammar  school  may  receive  $1,900,  while  the  lowest  paid  to  an 
assistant  in  a  grammar  school  is  $575.  In  Richmond,  Ya.,  a  princi- 
pal of  a  grammar  school  receives  $1,350 ;  a  teacher  of  the  third  gram- 
mar grade  receives  $450,  while  a  teacher  of  the  lowest  primary  grade 
receives  $405.  In  Dallas,  Texas,  a  principal  of  an  elementary  school 
receives  $1,125;  an  assistant  (female)  receives  $540.  The  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  the  High  School  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  receives 
$675;  the  professor  of  belles  lettres  is  paid  $525,  while  the  teacher  of 
elocution  gets  $400.  In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  principal  of  an  elemen- 
tary school  receives  for  his  first  year  of  service  $720.  After  the 
fourth  year  his  salary  is  $1,000.  Assistants  begin  on  $360,  and  after 
the  fourth  year  receive  $540.     And  so  on  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  country,  whether  in  the  East  or  West,  North  or  South, 
the  compensation  to  school-teachers  is  so  small  that  it  seems  wonderful 
that  those  who  receive  these  salaries  can  live  on  them.  These  salaries 
range  from  $100  a  year  to  $900  a  year.  The  average  for  a  school 
year  of  about  seven  months  is  $318.36  for  men  and  $262.92  for 
women.  The  duties  of  a  country  school-teacher  usually  include 
cleaning  the  schopl-house  and  building  the  fires.  These  duties  are 
not  always  considered  to  be  hardships  by  the  persons  who  take  such 
posts,  as  the  women  in  all  save  exceptional  cases  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  Such  work  at  home,  and  the  men  find  it  easy  enough  to  get 
pupils  to  do  the  work  in  exchange  for  favors  in  school.  In  the 
country  schools  of  the  United  Stateg  there  are  three  times  as  many 
women  as  men,  the  percentage  being  a  little  greater  than  in  the  cities. 
Most  country  schools  have  only  one  teacher,  and  that  teacher  is 
required  to  instruct  children  of  all  ages  and  in  all  branches  up  to 
grammar  and  algebra.  The  amount  of  either  grammar  or  algebra 
dispensed  in  these  schools  is  quite  inconsiderable,  as  these  are 
branches  of  knowledge   not  in  demand.     For   what  these   country 
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teachers  do,  as  the  schools  are  at  present  established,  it  is  likely 
that  they  are  quite  adequately  paid.  A  village  schoolmaster  will 
earn  as  much  as  the  cobbler;  the  schoolmistress  will  make  as  much 
in  the  year  as  the  dressmaker.  They  do  not  belong,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  a  class  better  educated  than  the  cobbler  or  dressmaker, 
and  they  do  not  work  any  harder.  Those  of  them  who  have  thought 
about  their  calling,  and  who  have  ever  been  moved  to  feel  that 
great  responsibilities  devolved  upon  them,  have  realized  that  the 
conditions  were  such  that  they  could  do  next  to  nothing,  and  usu- 
ally they  have  given  over  any  efforts  to  secure  a  change  in  school 
administration.  For  instance,  here  is  a  case  that  came  directly  under 
my  observation.  In  a  village  school  there  were  two  rooms,  one  on  the 
^ound  floor  and  one  upstairs.  The  upstairs  room  had  never  been 
finished  and  plastered,  though  the  school-house  was  of  brick  and  had 
been  built  seventy-five  years.  The  schoolmaster  was  a  man  of  fifty, 
who  had  lost  a  leg  at  Gettysburg  and  received  a  pension  from  the  Gov- 
-emment.  He  had  been  a  teacher  in  a  small  city  for  twenty  years  and 
came  to  the  village  in  search  of  health.  He  was  a  manly  fellow  and 
cultivated  quite  beyond  the  average  of  country  schoolmasters.  He 
was  asked  to  take  the  village  school  at  $600.  He  accepted  without 
knowing  what  he  was  doing.  When  the  school  assembled  in  Septem- 
ber he  found  that  he  had  eighty -nine  pupils,  ranging  from  nineteen 
years  of  age  to  toddlers  of  six.  He  was  expected  to  teach  this  con- 
gregation of  ingenuous  youth  all  that  each  needed  to  know,  the 
branches  ranging  from  the  alphabet  to  surveying  and  grammar. 
After  two  weeks,  in  which  he  did  nothing  more  than  look  over  the 
field,  he  got  the  school  committee  together  and  requested  that  he 
have  another  teacher,  and  that  the  upstairs  room  be  finished  so  that 
two  classes  could  be  heard  at  once.  The  school  committee  asked  for 
his  immediate  resignation,  because  they  were  persuaded  that  his  re- 
quest showed  laziness  and  incompetence.  In  tbe  same  township  there 
is  a  teacher  of  twenty -five  years*  experience.  He  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  good  teacher,  and  as  a  citizen  commands  the  respect  of  his 
neighbors.  For  the  last  school  year  he  taught  for  nine  and  a  half 
months  at  $50  a  month.  There  appeared  to  be  some  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  school  committee  about  re-engaging  him,  so  he  offered 
to  take  the  school  for  the  next  session  at  $40  a  month  and  to  furnish 
also  the  necessary  fuel.  The  committee,  while  acknowledging  that 
he  had  had  for  years  the  best  school  in  the  township,  declined  his 
proposition  because  he  was  a  Bepublican  in  politics. 
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The  average  pupil  of  the  average  country  school  does  not  even 
learn  to  write  with  ease  or  plainness.  In  arithmetic  such  pupils  acquire 
enough  to  solve  the  simple  sums  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  which  they  meet  with  in  practical  life.  This  in- 
eflSciency  of  the  country  school  has  resulted  in  what  might  quite  prop- 
erly be  called  "  the  American  peasantry"  being  as  illiterate  and  un- 
learned as  any  class  of  people  in  any  civilized  state  in  the  world.  They 
can  read  and  they  can  write.  But  they  do  not  understand  what  they 
read,  and,  never  having  been  taught  how  to  think,  they  are  the  easy 
victims  of  every  bustling  demagogue  who  promises  to  give  them 
something  for  nothing.  The  American  farmer  of  two  generations 
ago  was  a  better  educated  man  than  is  the  American  farmer  of  to- 
day. No  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  calling  him  a  peasant; 
he  did  not  suggest  such  a  thing  in  his  manner  of  life,  poor  though  it 
was;  nor  yet  in  his  manner  of  thinking,  though  that  may  have  been 
narrow.  Let  any  candid  observer  go  into  a  neighborhood  where  the 
land  has  been  tilled  by  the  same  family  for  generations,  and  let  him 
find  a  farm  where  there  are  still  three  generations  upon  it.  He  is 
almost  sure  to  find  that  those  of  the  oldest  generation  can  speak,  write, 
and  think  with  more  accuracy  than  the  second  generation,  and  that 
the  second  generation  will  show  more  evidences  of  education  than  the 
third.  This  shows  degeneration,  and  this  degeneration  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  decadence  of  the  country  public  schools,  which  now  are 
really  beneath  discussion,  were  there  not  a  hope  that  by  telling 
of  their  badness  some  interest  might  be  excited,  and  that  through  this 
interest  they  might  be  improved.  We  do  not  want  an  ignorant  peas- 
antry in  this  country — we  have  no  use  for  peasants.  But  we  are 
getting  such  a  class,  both  by  importation  and  by  breeding.  The  city 
schools  are  bad  enough  in  all  conscience ;  the  principle  which  controls 
their  government  is  both  false  and  corrupt;  but  they  are  fountains  of 
light  compared  with  the  country  schools  that  prevail  in  the  United 
States  to-day.  In  a  country  school,  as  at  present  governed,  the  more 
a  teacher  knows,  the  less  is  his  or  her  ability  to  accomplish  anything ; 
so  those  who  are  wise  and  politic  do  as  littje  as  possible,  hoping 
thereby  to  escape  the  hostile  judgment  of  ignorant  school  committee- 
men. In  a  country  district  the  clergymen,  the  physicians,  and  the 
lawyers  should  be  asked  to  serve  on  the  school  committee,  for  men  of 
these  professions  presumably  have  some  education.  But  the  noisy 
and  disputatious  village  busybodies  are  usually  those  chosen.  There 
is  no  use  in  refusing  to  look  facts  squarely  in  the  face ;  and  the  fact 
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that  country  people — agricultural  people — are  growing  more  ignorant 
generation  by  generation  is  so  patent  that  instances  need  not  be  re- 
cited to  prove  it.  The  mere  spending  of  more  money  on  country 
schools  will  not  effect  any  reform.  The  States,  for  a  while  at  least, 
must  take  the  schools  in  rural  districts  under  control. 

The  school-teachers  in  other  lands  than  this  occupy  positions  in 
marked  contrast  to  those  held  by  their  colleagues  in  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  receive  marvellously  liberal  salaries,  but  where 
living  is  cheaper  than  it  is  here  the  same  amount  of  money  goes  much 
farther  than  with  us.  Their  social  position,  however,  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  American  teach- 
ers. Mr.  Gladstone  in  England  did  not  hesitate  to  marry  his  daughter 
to  the  master  of  a  school.  Why  should  he?  The  master  of  a  public 
school  in  England  is  as  good  a  gentleman,  if  he  happen  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman, as  the  next  man,  let  him  be  who  he  may.  His  occupation  is 
nothing  against  him.  Here  it  is.  To  be  a  teacher  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  lack  of  force,  of  deficiency  of  mental  initiative.  School- 
teachers should  be  considered  the  elect  of  the  land,  and  they  will 
be  so  considered  when  they  are  selected  from  that  class  which  is 
the  best  in  every  community.  The  school-teacher  should  be  a  leader 
in  the  social  life  and  an  adviser  in  the  political  life  of  every  neighbor- 
hood, because  the  position  is  the  most  important  public  local  office 
held  in  any  community.  To  him  or  to  her  we  depute  the  payment 
of  the  largest  share  of  our  debt  to  our  offspring  and  to  posterity. 
The  teachers,  therefore,  should  be  men  and  women  of  better  training 
and  more  liberal  cultivation,  and  in  order  to  get  such  teachers  we 
should,  through  educated  school  trustees  and  school  commissioners, 
offer  higher  salaries  and  a  more  secure  tenure  of  office.  Then,  when 
our  children  go  to  school  to  educated  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  men 
and  women  trained  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  we  will 
accord  to  those  teachers  the  position  they  should  always  have  held, — 
the  position  of  honorable  precedence  over  all  the  trades  and  an 
equality  with  the  other  learned  professions. 

Jno.  Gilmer  Speed. 


Note.— In  1886  the  average  salary  of  teachers  in  Prussia  was  |267.56;  in 
New  York  State,  including  the  cities,  f409.27.  In  Prussia,  however,  the  teacher 
received  dwelling,  fuel,  and  light  free.  Teachers  in  Prussia  are  pensioned  by 
the  state.  In  France,  in  1889,  male  and  female  teachers,  not  holding  certificates 
of  capacity  for  professorship,  received  salaries  respectively  of  |400  and  $860. 
They  also  received  lodgings,  or  an  allowance  for  lodgings. 
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THE  THIED-TEEM  TEADITION. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  never  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  their  work  could  remain  unchanged  for  all  time 
to  coma  That  new  conditions  which  they  could  not  then  foresee 
would  arise,  and  would  have  to  be  met  by  remedies  they  could  not 
possibly  devise,  was  as  well  known  to  them  as  the  fact  that  such  con- 
ditions have  arisen  is  known  to  us.  They  provided,  therefore,  that  the 
Constitution  may  be  amended  in  either  of  two  ways.  One  of  these 
ways  has  never  yet  been  used  The  other  has  been  used  so  sparingly 
that  although  many  hundreds  of  amendments  have  been  offered  in 
Congress,  but  nineteen  have  ever  been  sent  to  the  States. 

That  so  many  have  been  offered  and  so  few  been  chosen  is  because 
some  were  trivial,  because  some  were  intended  to  cure  ills  that  were 
but  temporary  and  soon  passed  away,  and  because  there  has  gradually 
been  formed  an  unwritten  constitution  which  in  great  measure  does 
away  with  the  need  of  amendmenta 

This  unwritten  constitution  is  made  up  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  are  regarded  as  final ;  of  customs  and  usages  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  good  and  useful ;  and  of  certain  interpreta- 
tions and  constructions  of  the  written  Constitution  by  the  peopla  In 
the  Constitution,  for  instance,  we  read  that  the  President  "  may  require 
the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  ofl&cer  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices."  It  is  by  no  means  obligatory  on  him  to  do  so.  The  language 
is  "he  may," — ^not  "he  must"    Yet  upon  this  slender  authority  has 

Copyrii^C,  1894,  by  the  Forum  Publishing  Company. 
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been  founded  a  council  utterly  unknown  to  the  Constitution.  The 
first  President  b^an  the  custom  of  never  adopting  any  policy,  never 
taking  any  important  step,  till  he  had  gathered  about  him  for  consulta- 
tion his  Attorney-General  and  his  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  and 
War.  Every  succeeding  President  has  followed  his  example  till  the 
Cabinet — ^a  piece  of  political  machinery  the  Constitution  did  not  create, 
nor  its  framers  contemplate — ^has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  prime 
necessity  in  our  system  of  federal  government  On  no  part  again,  of 
the  Constitution,  did  the  Convention  spend  more  pains  than  on  the  sec- 
tions which  define  the  manner  of  electing  a  President  Some  members 
were  for  having  him  chosen  by  the  governors  of  the  States ;  some  by 
Congress;  some  by  lot;  some  wanted  an  Executive  of  three  men, — one 
from  the  Eastern,  one  from  the  Middle,  and  one  from  the  Southern  States. 
All  were  agreed  that  the  choice  should  not  be  left  to  the  people, — ^to  do 
which,  as  one  member  of  the  Convention  expressed  it,  would  be  as  foolish 
as  to  leave  the  selection  of  colors  to  a  blind  man.  At  length  they  adopted 
the  method  of  choosing  by  electors,  and,  taking  the  system  by  which 
Maryland  chose  her  State  senators,  modelled  after  it  the  Electoral  Col- 
leges of  the  States.  Their  plain  intention  was  that  the  Presidential  electors 
should  do  two  things, — select  a  suitable  man  to  be  President,  and  then 
elect  him  to  the  office.  The  people  were  to  have  no  direct  part  in 
the  matter.  But  our  Constitution  was  not  very  old  when  the  need  of 
unity  of  action  among  the  electors  of  the  same  party  became  appiurent, 
and  Presidential  candidates  began  to  be  nominated  first  by  the  Con- 
gressional Caucus,  then  by  State  legislatures,  and  at  last  by  the  Na- 
tional Nominating  Convention.  As  every  elector  is  expected  to  give 
his  vote  for  the  nominee  of  his  party,  the  Electoral  Colleges  are  prac- 
tically stripped  of  all  power  in  the  election  of  a  President,  are  reduced 
to  mere  boards  for  registering  and  formally  transmitting  the  result  of 
the  popular  vote,  and  a  highly  important  provision  of  the  written  Con- 
stitution is  reversed  and  nullified  by  a  custom  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  unwritten  constitution. 

Much  the  same  thing  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  President's 
term  of  offica  Every  phase  of  that  question,  from  the  expediency  of  a 
short  term  with  re-election,  to  a  long  term  without  re-election,  seems  to 
have  been  carefully  considered.  At  the  outset  the  general  opinion  of 
the  del^ates  was  that  Congress  should  elect  the  President;  that 
his  term  of  office  should  be  three  years;  and  that  he  should  be 
re-eligible,  as  the  doctrine  of  rotation  would  tend,  it  was  said,  to  throw 
out  of  office  the  men  best  fitted  to  execute  its  duties.     On  the  other 
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hand,  maay  of  the  m^oabers  were  very  earnest  for  a  term  of  seven  years 
and  no  re-election.  The  Executive,  said  they,  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
l^islatore,  and  will  be  absolutely  dependent  on  it,  as  its  creature  and 
the  Executive  of  its  will  and  of  the  laws  it  passes.  A  long  term  with 
no  succession  to  office  will  prevent  a  false  complaisance  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature  toward  an  unfit  man,  and  the  temptation  on  the  part  of 
a  bad  Executive  to  intrigue  with  the  legislature  for  reappointment  One 
member  begged  hard  for  triennial  election  with  ineligibility  after  nine 
years:  but  the  States  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four  decided  that  the 
President's  term  should  be  seven  years,  and  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  two  ^ 
made  him  ineligible  to  re-election.  Later  on  in  the  debate  the 
membera  changed  iheir  minds,  Btruck  out  this  prohibition,  and,  by  a 
vote  of  six  States  to  four  declared  him  to  be  eligible  to  re-election. 
Ten  days  later,  however,  on  the  motion  of  Mason  of  Yirginia,  this 
decision  was  set  aside,  and  the  resolution  passed  that  the  '^  Executive 
be  appointed  for  seven  years,  and  he  ineligible  a  second  tima" 

This  seemed  to  be  final.  But  when  the  Committee  of  Detail  made 
its  report,  there  was  another  struggle  to  take  the  election  from  Con- 
gress. So  earnest  was  the  effort  tiiat  the  Convention  could  come  to 
no  conclusion,  and  in  despair  sent  the  matter,  with  a  great  many  others, 
to  a  committee  of  one  from  each  of  the  eleven  States,  which  in  time 
reported  a  plan  for  a  choice  by  an  Electoral  College, — or,  in  case  the  Col- 
lege failed  to  elect,  by  the  Senate, — and  fixed  the  term  at  four  years.  In 
the  debate  which  followed,  a  member  of  the  committee  told  the  Ccmven- 
tion  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  plan  offered  by  the  Committee  of 
Eleven  was  to  get  rid  of  the  provision,  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Detail,  that  a  President  could  not  be  re-elected,  and  so  make  him  in- 
dependent of  Congresa  He  was  assured  that  the  CoU^e  would  never 
elect ;  that  the  Senate  would  always  make  the  choice ;  and  that  the 
President  would  be  the  creature  of  one  branch  of  Congress.  But  the 
idea  of  re-election  to  many  terms  carried  the  day,  and  witii  some  slight 
chaxiges  the  reconmiendation  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Constitution.  ^ 

From  all  this  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  intention  of  the  framers  was 
that  a  President  might  be  elected  over  and  over  again  as  many  times 
as  the  electors  saw  fit  to  choose  him.  This  was  no  carelessly  formed 
decision ;  but  was  the  result  of  a  long  and  bitter  experience  under  the 
old  Articles  of  Confederation  they  were  about  to  overthrow.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Bevolution  the  belief  was  general  that  the  liberties  of 
tiie  people  and  the  rights  of  the  States  would  not  be  safe  under  any 
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system  of  general  government,  if  the  members  of  the  federal  legislature 
held  their  offices  for  a  long  term,  or  were  repeatedly  elected  to  it  The 
Articles  of  Confederation  therefore  carefully  provided  that  the  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress  should  be  chosen  annually ;  that  they  might 
be  recalled  at  any  time  by  the  States  that  sent  them ;  and  that  no 
delegate  should  hold  his  ofl&ce  for  more  than  three  years  in  any  term 
of  six.  The  result  was  disastrous.  Congress  was  a  small  body.  The 
duties  thrust  on  each  member  were  diverse  and  important  Yet  the 
moment  he  began  to  be  fairly  familiar  with  his  duties,  the  moment  he 
began  to  be  a  really  efficient  servant  of  the  people,  his  term  expired, 
and  he  returned,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  "  to  the  body  of  the 
people,"  lest  another  term  in  Congress  should  "  breed  a  lust  of  power." 
It  was  with  the  intention  of  preventing  this  loss  of  the  services  of  valu- 
able and  experienced  men  that  the  fathers  carefully  abstained  from 
placing  any  limit  on  the  time  of  service  of  Senators  and  Bepresenta- 
tives,  and,  after  due  consideration,  reversed  their  action  and  removed 
a  limit  they  had  placed  on  the  number  of  times  a  citizen  could  be 
elected  President 

But  again  their  purpose  has  been  defeated  and  their  judgment  con- 
demned by  that  great  tribunal — the  people — ^before  which,  in  our 
country,  all  public  issues  must  sooner  or  later  be  tried.  Again  the  un- 
written constitution  has  amended  the  written,  and  no  task  is  now  quite 
so  hopeless  as  that  of  re-electing  a  President  to  a  third  term.  For  much  of 
this,  precedent  is  alone  responsible  Had  our  first  President  been  willing 
to  accept  a  third  term, — and  the  people  would  gladly  have  given  it, — he 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  followed  by  a  long  line  of  Presidents 
each  serving  for  twelve  instead  of  eight  years.  But  he  was  weary  of 
office  and  gladly  laid  it  down.  His  motive  for  this  act  is  so  often 
forgotten  that  it  is  well  to  quote  from  his  "  Farewell  Address": 

'*  The  acceptance  and  continuance  hitherto  in  office,  to  which  your  suffrages 
have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion 
of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  to  what  appeared  to  be  your  wishes.  ...  I  rejoice 
that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the 
pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  pursuit  of  duty  or  propriety.** 

No  scruples  about  a  third  term  troubled  him  in  the  least  He  went 
back  to  private  life  solely  because  he  was  tired  of  the  Presidency,  and 
because  the  state  of  the  country  did  not  demand  a  further  sacrifice  of 
his  comfort  Yet  this  act  set  an  example  which  for  many  years  was 
followed  implicitly  by  his  successors,  though  it  was  long  before  the 
people  saw  anything  wrong  in  the  suggestion  of  a  third  term.    Mr. 
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Jefferson  was  the  first  to  point  this  out  More  than  two  years  before 
his  second  term  ended,  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  on  November  5, 
1806,  formally  invited  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  and 
the  great  Republican  strongholds  made  haste  to  follow  her.  Georgia 
joined  in  the  request  in  December ;  Maryland  in  January,  1807  ;  Rhode 
Island  in  February ;  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  March ;  and  New 
Jersey  in  December.  North  Carolina  joined  later.  So  far  Jefferson 
had  made  no  reply,  but  the  time  had  now  come  to  speak  out,  for  in  a 
few  weeks  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  to  nomi- 
nate— or,  as  the  phrase  went,  recommend — a  candidate.  On  the  10th 
of  December,  1807,  therefore,  he  replied  to  the  invitations  of  Vermont, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  declining  a 
third  term.     He  said : 

"  That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period  is  as  much  a  duty  as 
to  have  borne  it  faithfully.  If  some  termination  to  the  services  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  be  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  or  supplied  by  practice,  his  office, 
nominally  for  years,  will  in  fact  become  for  life  ;  and  history  shows  how  easily 
that  degenerates  into  an  inheritance.  Believing  that  a  representative  government 
responsible  at  short  periods  of  election  is  that  which  produces  the  greatest  sum 
of  happiness  to  mankind,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  no  act  which  shall  essentially  im- 
pair that  principle  ;  and  I  should  unwillingly  be  the  first  person  who,  disregard- 
ing the  sound  precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  predecessor,  should  furnish  the  first 
example  of  prolongation  beyond  the  second  term  of  office." 

The  enemies  of  Mr.  Jefferson  have  asserted  that  his  long  silence 
was  due  to  policy  and  not  to  indifference,  that  the  thirteen  months 
which  elapsed  between  the  November  day,  1806,  when  the  legislature 
of  Vermont  invited  him  to  run  again,  and  the  10th  of  December,  1807, 
when  he  answered  with  his  famous  letter,  were  spent  in  a  careful 
nursing  of  what  in  the  political  language  of  our  time  would  be  called 
"  his  boom  " ;  and  that  he  did  not  say  No,  till  he  was  quite  sure  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  say  Yes.  The  charge  is  unfair  and  unjust ;  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  elected.  There 
were  then  seventeen  States  in  the  Union  casting  176  electoral  votes, 
making  89  necessary  for  a  choice.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1807, 
these  votes  stood : 

Re^ubliean  Staiet  not  tUclaringfor 
For  Jefferoom  and  a  Third  Term  Fodormlut  Siaiot  Third  Term,  andtn^pori' 

ingMaduon 

Vermont 6  New  Hampshire....    7  Virginia 24 

Rhode  Island 4       Massachusetts 19  South  Carolina. ... .  10 

New  York 19       Connecticut 9  Ohio 8 

Pennsylvania 20       Delaware 8  Kentucky 8 

New  Jersey 8       Maryland 2  Tennessee 5 

Maryland 9  —                                       — 

Geoigia 6  40                                        50 

North  Carolina 14 

"86 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  list  of  third-term  States  the  full 
electoral  vote  of  each  is  given  to  Jefferson,  except  in  the  case  of  Mary- 
land, which  in  1804  and  in  1808  cast  two  Federalist  votes.  These, 
therefore,  have  been  taken  from  him  in  the  table,  leaving  him  86,  or 
just  three  short  of  a  bare  majority.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  third-term 
States,  when  the  election  took  place,  cast  but  79  Republican  votes,  for 
Rhode  Island  was  carried  by  the  Federalists,  who  also  secured  three 
votes  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  chances  in  the  Caucus,  which  met  on  the  28d  of 
January,  1808,  were  very  poor.  They  were  poorer  still  before  the 
people,  who,  the  land  over,  most  heartily  indorsed  his  anti-third-term 
principles.  The  democratic  citizens  of  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  public  meeting  assembled  at  Gettysburg,  approved  "  that  manly  and 
sublime  effort  which  dictated  your  determination  to  retire  from  public 
life  at  the  close  of  the  next  elective  period  of  your  authority."  At 
a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  wards  of  Philadelphia  an  address  was 
drawn  up  in  which  the  President  was  assured  that — 

— "  in  yielding  homage  to  the  motives  which  have  induced  your  voluntary  re- 
tirement from  public  life,  while  surrounded  by  the  warmest  affections  of  the 
people,  we  derive  consolation  from  the  consideration  that  your  example  may 
operate  on  all  future  Presidents  to  pursue  a  course  which  has  added  lustre  to  your 
character,  already  dear  to  liberty  and  to  your  country." 

The  Senate  of  Maryland  in  a  long  address  told  him : 

**  Whilst  we  daily  appreciate  the  motives  which  induce  you  to  decline  being 
considered  among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  the  choice  of  our  next  Presi- 
dent Is  to  be  made,  and  whilst  we  revere  the  patriotism  which  dictated  those 
motives,  permit  us  still  to  indulge  the  pleasing  hope  that  when  the  next  period  of 
presidential  election  approximates  [1812],  should  the  united  voice  of  your 
countrymen  require  it,  those  same  motives  and  that  same  patriotism  will  induce 
you  to  sacrifice  your  private  wishes  and  convenience  to  your  country's  good.** 

Even  the  legislature  of  the  far-away  Territory  of  Orleans  was  moved 
to  address  the  President  and  to  heartily  commend  his  wise  decision. 
Their  address  said: 

"  However  we  may  regret,  in  common  with  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  this  determination  to  decline  being  a  candidate  for  the  highest  oAoe  in 
the  gift  of  the  people,  the  motives  which  induce  it  afford  another  proof  of  your 
patriotism,  and  must  oonmmnd  the  approbation  of  the  country.** 

The  Tammany  Society  of  Philadelphia,  while  celebrating  its  anni- 
versary in  May,  1808,  drank  to  the  toast,  ''  President  Jefferson — ^Bota- 
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tion  in  office  is  the  bulwark  of  freedoiiL  His  precedent  deserves  our 
homage  and  our  gratitude,  and  traitors  would  alone  refuse  them."  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  his  conduct  was  very  generally  approved  in  some 
such  toast  as  this:  "Jefferson — May  his  successor  imitate  his  virtues 
and  follow  his  motto,  rotation  in  office." 

That  his  virtues  had  any  influence  on  his  successors  is  exceedingly 
doubtful;  but  his  bold  assertion  that  two  terms  were  all  that  it  was 
safe  to  give  any  President  had  a  deep  and  lasting  influence  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  did  far  more  than  the  example  of  Washington  to  establish  the 
unwritten  law  which  for  more  than  sixty  years  none  of  his  successors 
was  hardy  enough  to  defy. 

Of  our  later  Presidents  Jackson  is  the  only  one  who  could 
have  defied  it  He  was  the  first  "man  of  the  people"  to  be 
raised  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate.  In  his  day  democracy  was 
indeed  triumphant,  and  he  was  the  ideal  democrat  No  one  else  has 
ever  closed  a  second  term  more  honored,  more  truly  beloved  by  the 
people  than  on  the  day  whereon  he  b^an  his  first  term.  He  had  but 
to  say  the  word,  and  he  would  surely  have  been  thrice  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  he,  too,  would  not  break  through  the  unwritten 
law,  and  during  six-and-thirty  years  the  question  of  a  third  term 
was  not  heard  of,  for  in  all  that  long  period  no  Presidents  save  Lincoln 
and  Grant  were  given  even  a  second  term.  But  at  length,  in  1872, 
the  question  did  come  up  in  a  very  definite  form.  The  second 
election  of  Grant,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  and  was  scarcely  over  when  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  raised 
the  cry  of  C»sarism,  and  loudly  proclaimed  that  our  republican  institu- 
tions were  threatened  with  ruin  by  the  probable  re-election  of  Grant  in 
1876.  The  possibility  of  such  an  event  was  four  years  away ;  yet  so 
great  was  the  dread  of  it  that  the  third-term  question  became  a  real 
political  issue.  Other  newspapers  echoed  the  cry.  Public  men  were 
called  on  to  define  their  position.  Political  conventions  declared 
against  it  in  their  platforms,  and  finally,  as  the  presidential  year  drew 
near,  Mr.  Springer,  of  Hlinois,  moved  this  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives : 

'*  Ruolved :  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  precedent  established  by 
Washington,  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  in  retiring  from  the 
presidential  oflSce  after  their  second  term,  has  become,  by  universal  concurrence, 
a  part  of  our  republican  system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure  from  this 
time-honored  custom  woidd  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our 
free  institutions.** ' 

^  "Journal  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,"  Dec.  15, 1875,  pp.  66, 67, 
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How  perfectly  the  resolution  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
is  made  manifest  by  the  treatment  it  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
representatives,  who,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  suspended  the 
rules  and  passed  it,  on  the  very  day  it  was  introduced,  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  of  234  to  18.     Thirty-seven  did  not  vote. 

This  ended  for  the  time  being  all  hope  of  renominating  Grant,  who 
retired  at  the  close  of  his  terra  and  began  his  famous  journey  around  the 
world.  But  it  was  only  for  the  time  being,  and,  as  that  journey  drew 
to  a  close,  the  masters  of  the  Republican  party — Mr.  Conkling,  Mr. 
Cameron,  and  Mr.  Logan — determined  to  renew  the  old  effort  to  re- 
elect him.  The  time  seemed  opportune  One  of  those  periods  of 
despondency — of  political  blues — which  occasionally  afflict  us,  had  set  in. 
The  contested  election  of  1876  ;  the  troubles  in  the  South  ;  the  pacific 
policy  of  Hayes  ;  the  attempt  to  steal  the  State  government  in  Maine ; 
and,  above  all,  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Republican  party, — had 
aroused  serious  doubts  as  to  the  permanency  of  "  our  free  institutions." 
Men  were  beginning  to  talk  of  a  strong  government,  or  at  least  of  a 
government  administered  by  a  strong  man, — such  as  Grant,  who  just  at 
this  time  landed  on  the  Pacific  coast  The  reception  given  him  by  his 
countrymen  was  such  as  has  never  been  accorded  to  any  other  citizen, 
and,  mistaking  this  outburst  of  gratitude  for  a  sure  sign  that  the  people 
had  again  turned  to  Grant  for  political  leadership,  the  effort  of  the 
machine  to  renominate  him  began  in  serious  earnest  The  struggle  which 
followed  is  too  recent  to  need  description.  We  all  remember  how  the 
dominating  power  of  Conkling  in  New  York,  of  Cameron  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  of  Logan  in  Illinois,  extorted  from  the  conventions  of  those 
States  a  demand  for  the  nomination  of  Grant ;  how  other  States  fol- 
lowed this  lead ;  how  the  friends  of  the  movement  were  denounced  as 
"  Restorationists  "  and  "  Imperialists  "  ;  how  they  persisted  in  their  effort 
to  the  very  last ;  how  in  the  Chicago  Convention  they  never  cast  less 
than  803  votes  and  once  cast  313;  and  how  by  their  persistence  they 
forced  that  compromise  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Garfield. 
All  these  things  are  still  fresh  in  our  memories,  and,  being  so,  it  is  not 
a  little  strange  that  a  serious  effort  should  be  on  foot  to  give  a  third 
term  to  Mr.  Cleveland. 

The  fears  which  tormented  the  founders  of  the  Republic  have  long 
since  vanished.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  democratic  institutions 
can  ever  be  subverted  by  any  occupant  of  the  White  Housa  We  stand 
in  no  dread  that  the  day  will  come  when  some  successful  general  or 
gome  unscrupulous  politician  will  first  s^ize  tb^  Presidency  an<J  thea 
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use  its  great  power  to  set  up  a  life-long  dictatorsUp,  or  establisli  a 
kingdom,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  old-time  antipathy  to  a  third  term  is  one  whit  less  strong 
than  it  ever  was.  Any  sane  man  will  admit  that  the  bank,  or  the  rail- 
road company,  or  the  corporation  of  any  sort  that  should  dismiss  a 
tried  and  able  president  merely  because  the  stockholders  had  twice 
placed  him  in  the  executive  chair,  would  deserve  financial  ruin.  No 
tendency  in  the  business  world  is  more  marked  than  the  constant  effort 
to  find  men  pre-eminently  fitted  to  carry  on  certain  lines  of  business, 
and  to  place  the  management  of  such  concerns  entirely  in  their  hands. 
But  the  common-sense  rules  which  govern  the  selection  of  the  presi- 
dent of  a  corporation  do  not  apply  in  the  election  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  Our  Presidents  are  not  chosen  because  of  their  fitness, 
but  because  of  their  availability.  Some  are  dark  horses ;  some  are 
nominated  because  they  alone  can  reconcile  contending  factions  ;  some 
because  they  can  carry  pivotal  States.  Others  are  forced  on  the  voters 
by  the  machina  In  theory  this  is  all  wrong.  In  practice  no  harm 
comes  from  it  Under  our  system  of  government  we  do  not  want,  we 
do  not  need,  a  President  of  extraordinary  ability.  The  average  man 
is  good  enough,  and  for  him  two  terms  is  ampla  We  want  a  strong 
government  of  the  people  by  the  people,  not  a  government  of  the  people 
by  a  strong  man,  and  we  ought  not  to  tolerate  anything  which  has  even 
the  semblance  of  heredity.  The  advocates  of  a  third  term  for  Mr. 
Cleveland  will  do  well  to  remember  the  doctrine  of  the  illustrious 
founder  of  their  party,  that  "  in  no  office  can  rotation  be  more  ex- 
pedient" 

J.  B.  McMaster. 
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So  much  has  been  written  already  upon  the  subject  of  railways  in 
this  country,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  weary  the  readers  of  The 
PoBUM  by  a  repetition  of  well-known  facts.  It  may  be  assumed,  I 
think,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  railway  situation  is  em- 
braced in  the  following  condensed  outlines : 

First  Railways  in  the  United  States  have  for  several  years  been 
suffering  from  an  intense  competition,  which  has  reduced  their  net 
profits  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  many  of  them  undesirable  invest- 
ments, while  the  revenues  of  the  best  of  them  have  been  seriously 
impaired. 

Second.  The  causes  of  this  decline  in  railway  prosperity  can  be 
distinctly  traced  to  the  construction  of  superfluous  lines,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  an  increase  of  transportation  capacity  beyond  the 
present  wants  of  the  community.  Under  such  conditions  the  railways 
have  been  forced  to  scramble  for  traffic  at  unremunerative  rates. 

Third  In  addition  to  the  demoralization  in  rates  of  transportation 
which  this  sharp  competition  has  produced,  legislation  in  many  of  the 
Western  States  has  been  arbitrary  and  oppressive  in  assuming  the 
power  of  fixing  maximum  charges  without  reference  to  the  right  of 
railway  companies  to  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  capital  invested,  and 
in  adding  yearly  to  the  taxes  upon  railway  property  in  defiance  of 
those  equitable  principles  upon  which  taxation  should  be  founded. 

Fourth.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  which 
attempts  to  regulate  railway  traffic  in  opposition  to  the  natural  laws  of 
trade,  and  refuses  to  them  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  by  a  simple  and  harmless  method  of  distributing  the  whole 
traffic  of  groups  of  systems  at  common  gateways,  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  rate-cutting  and  improper  discrimination. 

The  original  trouble  traced  to  the  useless  multiplication  of  railway 
lines  is  obviously  beyond  remedy,  except  in  so  far  as  in  process  of  time 
traffic  may  be  developed  in  a  growing  country  sufficiently  to  give  full 
employment  to  the  transportation  agencies.  This  will  be  the  ultimate 
relief ;  but  it  is  a  slow  process,  and  the  railway  disease  is  making  rapid 
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progreds  and  should  be  checked  at  once.  The  assumption  that  in  time 
the  growth  in  local  resources  and  the  constant  expansion  of  interstate 
commerce  will  overtake  the  excessive  transportation  facilities  is  not  a 
hazardous  one.  The  railways  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Khode  Island,  if  not  the  entire  railway  system  of  New  England,  offer 
strong  proof  of  this.  In  the  three  States  named  the  railway  lines  show 
a  construction  of  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  road  to  the  square  mile 
of  area,  while  construction  in  the  Central- Western  States  will  show 
about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  of  road  to  the  square  mile  of  area.  Kow,  in 
Massachusetts  the  population  is  about  two  himdred  and  ninety-seven 
to  the  square  mile,  while  in  the  Middle- Western  States,  such  as  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  it  is  about  eighty  to  the  square  mila 

In  the  New  England  States  named,  the  railways  make  a  fear  return 
upon  the  capital  invested,  even  in  these  times,  whUe  in  the  Western 
States  it  is  just  the  reversa  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  density  of 
poptiktion  in  the  first,  and  the  comparative  sparsity  in  the  last  In 
time  the  Western  States  will  overtake  those  of  New  England,  and  then 
even  the  present  railway  facilities  will  be  inadequate.  Hence  I  con- 
clude that  under  the  universal  commercial  law  of  supply  and  demand 
the  railways  might  eventually  work  out  their  own  salvation,  but 
meanwhile  they  are  suffering.  It  may  be  urged,  against  this  anticipa- 
tion,  that  railway  construction  will  grow  also;  but  this  is  not  in 
aocordance  with  precedents.  Construction  statistics  prove  that  in  the 
old,  well-settled  Eastern  States,  railway  mileage  has  about  reached  its 
maximum  for  the  present,  and  in  the  Middle- Western  States  it  is  in  the 
declining  stage,  even  in  projection.  There  is,  of  course,  but  little 
inducement  to  build  now,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  capital 
for  new  projects ;  but  the  decline  in  railway  construction  in  the  most 
thickly  settled  of  the  Western  States  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
existing  facilities.  A  generation  may  pass  away  while  we  are  waiting 
for  the  action  of  natural  causes  upon  the  railway  situation,  and  we 
therefore  seek  for  some  more  immediate  and  tangible  relief. 

At  first  sight  the  reader  may  conclude  that  a  trouble  which  is  con- 
fessedly to  some  extent  the  resxdt  of  foolish  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietors  of  railway  lines,  and  partly  to  the  unwise  policy  of  com- 
peting with  existing  lines  at  ruinous  traffic  rates,  being  self-inflicted, 
deserves  but  little  consideration ;  but  there  are  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  present  owners  of  railway  property  are  no  more  responsible 
for  the  unhealthy  development  of  railway  enterprise  than  other  people. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  superfluous  construction.     Why, 
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then,  should  they  be  deprived  of  sympathy  because  their  predecessors 
of  a  former  generation  were  mad  on  the  subject  of  railway  construction  ? 
And  so  long  as  the  lines  are  here ;  so  long  as  at  all  important  com- 
peting points  there  are  five  or  six  lines  where  but  two  or  three  could 
do  the  service  and  do  it  well,  how  can  the  competition  which  produces 
demoralization  be  avoided  ?  Left  to  its  natural  flow,  business  would 
go  over  the  best  and  shortest  lines,  and  therefore  the  inferior  lines 
must  offer  some  inducement  in  lower  rates  or  lose  the  traffic  entirely. 
Then  comes  the  struggle,  for  the  old  lines  will  not  submit  to  depletion 
without  resisting  the  attacks  upon  their  legitimate  traffic.  It  is  need- 
less to  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  It  is  patent  to  all  men  of 
intelligenca 

There  are  six  lines  between  Chicago  and  St  Louis,  and  seven  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  Two  or  three  lines  could  easily 
handle  the  entire  traffic  in  either  casa  Between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  there  are,  including  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  six 
lines  where  but  two  are  required  for  the  existing  traffic.  In  each 
of  these  cases  it  may  be  assumed  that  two  or  three  of  the  number  are 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  competition,  by  reason  either  of  greater  length 
or  of  heavier  grades.  It  follows  that  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  aggre- 
gate traffic, — or  what  the  managers  consider  a  fair  share, — the  inferior 
lines  must  offer  some  inducement  to  draw  from  the  superior  channels. 
The  lines  have  been  constructed,  and  they  must  be  operated  or  become 
valueless.     Eate-cutting  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  perplexing  difficulties  and  the  reme- 
dies therefor,  we  meet  with  a  greater  variety  of  nostrums  for  their 
removal  than  is  developed  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  science  bear- 
ing upon  the  physical  ills  of  humanity.  Some  of  the  propositions 
of  intelligent  men  are  fair,  but  utterly  impracticable;  while  others 
are  governed  by  a  spirit  of  uncompromising  hostility  bom  of  a 
stupid  prejudice  against  all  corporations,  or  influenced  by  political 
aspirations.  Among  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  first  is  that  of 
government  ownership  and  control,  and  this  proposition  is  supported 
by  two  distinct  classes :  the  honest  and  well-meaning,  who  would  ac- 
quire the  properties  by  purchase ;  and  the  others,  of  anarchical  sympa- 
thies, who  would  accomplish  the  object  by  confiscation.  The  latter 
may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Populists. 

Beferring  to  the  first  proposition,  which  contemplates  a  fair  valua- 
tion and  purchase,  and  which  is  therefore  entitled  to  some  respect  as 
$ui  honest  expression  of  opinion^  it  mu3t  have  become  sufficiently  ob- 
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vious  from  practical  experience,  as  illustrated  by  recent  developments 
in  AustraUa,  that  such  a  solution  of  our  railway  problem  would  be  un- 
desirable even  were  it  available;  but  there  are  serious  obstacles  to 
govemmentar  control  in  our  case  which  no  plans  hitherto  submitted 
to  the  public  have  taken  into  considerat^n.  Here  is  one  proposfed,  for 
example,  which  tries  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  of 
purchase,  which  goes  into  a  calculation  of  the  net  earnings  of  all  lines 
during  a  year,  and  upon  that  result  proposes  to  issue  a  S  per  cent 
government  stock  in  exchange  for  the  railway  property  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion. But  here  the  calculator  ignores  the  fact  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  valuation  would  represent  a  mortgage  debt  bearing  an  average  in- 
terest of  at  least  5  per  cent,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  these 
mortgages  are  contracts  which  cannot  be  touched  by  any  legislation, 
except  at  the  peril  of  a  revolution.  No  right  of  eminent  domain, 
no  legislation  for  the  public  good,  can  impair  the  inviolability  of  con- 
tracts. It  would  then  be  necessary  to  recognize  these  mortgages,  and 
the  proposed  issue  of  S  per  cent  government  stock  would  subject  Gov- 
ernment to  a  heavy  loss.  This  would  be  intolerable.  I  only  mention 
this  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  crudities  of  thought  not  uncommon 
even  among  men  of  education  and  high  character.  Beyond  this  is  the 
antagonism  of  a  free  people  to  the  concentration  of  power  and  patron- 
age in  the  hands  of  the  privileged  few,  which  would  be  at  once  pro- 
voked. This  last-named  obstacle  has  been  elaborately  discussed  in 
the  railroad  literature  of  the  day.  It  will  be  an  astonishing  example 
of  retrograde  movement  if  such  a  scheme  is  ever  seriously  entertained 
in  the  United  States.  One  might  then  anticipate  a  recognition  of  the 
"  divine  right  of  kings  "  under  such  a  change  in  popular  opinion,  or 
the  restoration  of  feudal  privileges,  so  great  appears  the  surrender 
of  the  personal  liberty  for  which  men  struggle  for  ages.  Facilis 
descensus  Avemi 

This  is  the  railway  situation.     What  is  the  remedy? 

At  this  point  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  intervention  of  a  Populist 
opponent,  who  may  ask  why  the  situation  calls  for  any  remedy  at  alL 
From  his  point  of  view,  competition  among  the  railway  lines,  even  if 
destructive  to  their  interests,  is  just  what  the  people  want ;  the  laws 
regulating  railway  traffic  are  intended  to  prevent  monopoly,  and  we  do 
not  care  how  fiercely  the  railways  compete,  so  long  as  the  competition 
results  in  lower  rates  to  the  public.  But,  setting  aside  the  heartless 
character  of  the  proposition  which  adopts  class  legislation  for  the  public 
good,  the  real  question  is  whether  competition  such  as  I  have  described 
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is  a  beaeflt  to  the  people  ?  I  contend  that  it  is  just  the  reverse.  A 
healthy  competition  protects  the  people  against  extortion,  and  is  doubt- 
less beneficial ;  but  an  unhealthy  competition,  which  gives  to  large  ship- 
pers an  immense  advantage  over  the  small,  ultimately  enfeebling  the 
competitors,  impairing  their  efficiency,  and  impeding  the  natural  growth 
of  transportation  facilities,  is  clearly  against  public  interests.  And  it  is 
precisely  in  this  way  that  the  present  restrictive  legislation  works. 
One  of  the  pretended  advantages  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  is 
that  it  prevents  unjust  discrimination,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  promotes  it 
by  increasing  the  advantages  of  shippers  who  control  the  largest 
amount  of  freight  He  who  cannot  see  this  inevitable  result  in  the 
reckless  competition  which  the  law  encourages,  is  not  familiar  with  the 
business  of  transportation. 

For  these  reasons  the  remedy  is  required  as  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  as  for  the  relief  of  railway  companies.  The  first  step  in  the 
curative  process  is  to  repeal  the  anti-pooling  clause  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law,  and  to  adopt  an  amendment  which  will  l^alize  agree- 
ments for  a  division  of  traffic  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  resiQt  of  this  would  be  to  enable  the  strong  lines  to  allot 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  traffic  to  the  inferior  lines,  under  an  agree- 
ment to  maintain  established  ratea  With  such  an  agreement  the 
temptation  to  cut  rates  will  be  removed,  and  the  power  to  enforce 
penalties  agreed  upon  woiQd  make  violations  of  the  agreement  costly 
experimenta  The  second  remedy  lies  in  the  enactment  by  each  State 
of  a  law  to  regulate  railway  construction,  similar  to  that  in  force  in 
the  New  England  States  and  in  New  York.  The  operation  of  this  law 
limits  railway  construction  to  the  lines  which  receive  the  approval  of  the 
railway  commissioners  of  the  Stata  If  the  public  convenience  de- 
mands the  construction  of  a  new  line,  the  commissioners  give  their 
consent  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  project  is  merely  in  the  interest  of 
speculators,  whose  design  is  to  prey  upon  the  traffic  laboriously  built 
up  by  existing  lines,  which  are  able  to  transact  all  business  present 
or  in  the  near  future,  consent  is  refused,  and  the  enterprise  can- 
not proceed  If  the  projectors  are  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  conmiission,  they  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  can  interfere  if  the  circumstances  demand  it  A  recent  case  in 
New  York  State  furnishes  an  exact  illustration.  The  Commission 
refused  to  approve  the  construction  of  a  short  line  which  would  paral- 
lel one  now  running.  The  projectors  appealed,  and  the  Court  sustained 
the  Commission. 
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These  are  briefly  the  remedies  which  the  railway  compameB  favor, 
and  which  men  of  intelligence  throughout  the  country  support,  unless 
they  have  come  under  the  baleful  influence  of  Populistic  demagogue& 

My  own  theory,  which  supports  movement  toward  railway  relief, 
is  that  the  business  of  transportation  cannot  be  seriously  injured 
without  a  corresponding  detriment  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  country.  This  proposition  is  fortified  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  four  years,  which  shows  beyond  question  that  no  one 
factor  has  been  more  potent  in  lessening  industrial  activity  than  the 
increasing  difficulties  of  raUway  companies.  From  all  points  of  view— 
whether  in  their  bad  effect  upon  the  interests  of  workingmen  or  upon 
the  investment  of  foreign  capital,  or  in  the  development  of  enterprise- 
there  is  no  single  influence  which  has  been  so  powerful  and  so  injurious 
to  all  public  interesta 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  accusations  brought  against  railway  cor- 
porations by  the  advocates  of  such  oppressive  restrictions  as  I  have  in 
part  described.  One  of  these,  which  has  become  stereotyped,  alleges 
that  extensive  watering  of  capital  stock  and  reckless  financial  manage- 
ment  have  characterized  raUway  development  in  this  country.  This  is 
partly  truth  and  partly  exaggeration.  There  have  been  some  instances 
of  stock-watering  in  liie  sense  of  creating  stock  for  a  value  which  did 
not  exist,  and  there  are  many  instances  where  stock  has  been  sold  at  a 
low  price  either  by  fraudulent  practice  or  by  financial  stresa  Increase 
of  stock  has  also  been  made  by  stock  dividends  to  represent  expendi- 
tures for  betterments,  and,  again,  stock  has  been  issued  by  construc- 
tion companies  to  swell  the  profit  of  the  contractors.  But,  taking  all 
these  issues,  the  number  represented  in  an  aggregate  sum  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  much  less  than  people  are  led  to  believe  by  the  loose  talk 
of  woidd-be  railway  reformers.  A  definite  statement  of  such  hydro- 
pathic treatment  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  vague  gen- 
eralities which  imply  a  much  greater  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  companies  than  is  warranted  by  the  facts.  It  may  be  useful 
to  review  briefly  some  of  the  glaring  instances  of  the  over-issue  of 
capital  stock  which  can  justify  the  charge  of  "watering." 

A  little  over  forty  years  since,  the  New  York  &  New  Haven 
Bailroad  Company  was  the  victim  of  an  extensive  fraud  by  an  over-issue 
of  stock,  and  the  Vermont  Central  Company  suffered  by  a  small  ona 
In  both  cases  the  over-issue  was  redeemed.  The  Vermont  Central 
sold  stock  as  low  as  $30  per  share,  but  this  was  openly  done.  These 
transactions  are  all  I  can  recall  of  stock-watering  in  New  England. 


i 
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In  New  York,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  under  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  declared  a  stock  dividend  to  represent  the  expenditures  for 
betterments  made  during  a  number  of  yeara  This  is  also  called  "  stock- 
watering,"  but  it  is  the  practice  of  English  railway  companies  to  capi- 
talize such  expenditures  every  year.  Conmiodore  Vanderbilt  claimed 
that  the  amount  of  this  dividend  had  been  taken  from  the  earnings,  and, 
to  the  amount  of  the  issue,  had  added  to  the  value  of  the  property.  In 
other  words,  he  adopted  the  English  method,  and  capitalized  money 
expended  for  improvements.  The  New  York  &  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany, by  the  sale  of  convertible  bonds  at  low  prices,  introduced  quite  a 
volume  of  water  into  its  capital  stock,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  Company  added  nominally  to  its  capital, — ^without  profit, 
however,  to  the  projectors. 

In  the  West,  a  number  of  instances  can  be  given  also,  including 
roads  built  by  construction  companies ;  but  making  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  entire  amount  involved  in  the  watering  process,  whether  by  fraud, 
speculation,  construction  or  stock  dividends,  I  doubt  if  any  statistician 
can  prove  a  dilution  which  would  aggregate  $500,000,000,  or  but  a 
little  more  than  one  twenty-third  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  178,000 
miles  of  railways  in  the  United  States.  How  insignificant  these  figures 
appear  as  a  basis  for  the  sweeping  charge  which  is  intended  to  prove 
adequate  returns  in  revenue  on  a  fair  cash  valuation  of  the  property  I 

I  believe  my  estimate  wiU  bear  critical  examination ;  but,  suppose 
we  admit  a  much  larger  amount  of  watering  than  can  be  proved,  what 
is  to  be  said  of  the  vast  simis  which  have  been  wiped  out  of  existence 
by  bankruptcy  and  foreclosure?  I  venture  to  assert  that  at  least 
double  the  amount  of  capital  has  been  extinguished  in  this  way,  to 
that  which  has  been  created  by  fictitious  capital  Moreover,  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended in  improvements  which  have  been  paid  for  from  earnings  and 
are  not  represented  in  the  aggregate  cost  of  our  railway  system.  The 
New  York  &  New  Haven,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Erie,  and  the  Lake  Shore  companies  have 
expended  inmiense  sums  in  this  way,  but  a  small  part  of  which  has  been 
capitalized.  Most  of  these  betterments  have  been  at  the  cost  of  the 
stockholders. 

A  fair  examination  of  the  subject  leaves  no  foundation  for  an  argu- 
ment which  is  always  introduced  to  prove  that  railway  companies  are 
trying  to  earn  upon  an  exaggerated  cost,  and  therefore  deserve  no 
sympathy.    An  average  cost  of  about  $62,000  per  mile  is  thus  made  to 
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appear  excessive  by  people  who  see  notldng  surprising  in  the  fact  that 
English  railways  cost  an  average  of  $225,000  per  mile.  The  truth  is, 
that  raUways  in  this  country  are  opened  for  traffic  as  soon  as  trains  can 
be  safely  moved  over  the  track,  and  with  this  temporary  construction 
they  have  undertaken  transportation  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing 
wants  of  the  country.  In  a  few  years  such  structures  must  give  way 
to  more  substantial  work.  In  this  way, — in  the  substitution  of  iron  for 
wooden  bridges,  and  of  stone  for  wooden  culverts ;  in  the  laying  of 
heavier  rails ;  in  making  additions  to  the  motive  power  and  rolling- 
stock  ;  in  the  building  of  more  commodious  and  substantial  stations ; 
and  in  numberless,  but  desirable  improvements, — a  constant  demand 
is  kept  up  by  railway  operations,  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  traffic  devel- 
opment A  very  large  proportion  of  these  expenditures,  until  within  a 
few  years,  has  been  paid  out  of  earnings  and  charged  to  operating 
expenses.  To  the  extent  thus  charged,  railway  lines  in  this  country, 
valued  at  about  $11,500,000,000,  and  represented  by  that  sum  in  bonds 
and  stock,  are  understated  as  to  actual  cost  of  construction.  Had  the 
English  method  of  capitalization  been  adopted;  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  a  cost  of  at  least  $80,000  per  mile  would  have  been 
reached.  Therefore,  without  doubting  the  sincerity  of  many  intelligent 
men  who  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  fictitious  valuation  of  our  rail- 
ways, I  am  confident  that  they  have  been  led  astray  as  to  the  actual 
cash  cost  of  railway  construction. 

At  this  point  the  productiveness  of  railway  traflEic  on  the  amount 
invested,  as  represented  by  the  funded  debt  and  capital  stock  of  the 
178,000  miles  constructed  and  in  operation,  should  be  considered. 
According  to  "  Poor's  Manual,"  the  items  are  as  follows  : 

PuDded  Debt $5,665,784,000 

Capital  Stock 5,075,629,000 

On  this  aggregate  sum  of  $10,741,363,000  the  railways  divided  in 
1894  the  sum  of  $322,899,000,  or  an  average  of  about  3  per  cent  Of 
this  sum  the  funded  debt  having  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  received  the 
sum  of  $237,620,000,  or  4  per  cent;  and  the  capital  stock,  $85,299,000, 
or  a  little  more  than  1^  per  cent  The  year  1894  was  one  of  excep- 
tional dullness  in  railway  traffic,  but  the  results  were  not  much  better 
in  the  three  or  four  years  preceding,  the  railways  having  by  forced 
economies  reduced  the  operating  expenses  and  expended  less  for  main- 
tenance and  repair. 

Is  it  possible  that  any  man  of  intelligence  will  consider  3  per  cent 
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a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  railway  property  ?  But 
more  than  half  the  amount,  in  bonds  bearing  interest,  received  4  per 
cent,  while  more  than  $5,000,000,000  received  but  a  fraction  more 
than  H  per  cent 

A  further  analysis  of  the  statement  will  prove  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  both  bonds  and  stock  received  no  interest  or  dividend  what- 
ever ;  but,  turn  the  figures  as  we  may,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the 
statement  any  more  favorable  to  railway  property.  Before  this  pitiful 
return  on  railway  stock,  what  signifies  the  idle  talk  about  watered 
stock?  Supposing  even  one-half  to  be  water,  the  dividends  would 
have  been  but  3  per  cent 

In  this  proof  of  inadequate  return  the  impartial  student  will  find 
several  questions  of  primary  importance  involved.  The  public  interests 
require  constant  improvement  in  railway  acconmiodations  and  in  the 
facilities  of  transportation.  New  devices  to  render  passenger  travel 
more  secure  from  accident ;  better  arrangements  for  the  comfort  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  travellers ;  double  tracks,  block  signals,  im- 
proved switches ;  and  progressive  movements  in  the  direction  of 
more  perfect  service,  too  numerous  to  give  in  detail, — are  constantly 
presented.  All  these  improvements  are  costly,  but  should  be  adopted 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  but  how  can  such  expenditures  be  made 
from  such  limited  profits  ? 

To  add  to  the  perplexities  of  the  railway  problem  we  have  the 
possibility  of  labor  disturbances,  illustrated  in  the  strikes  during  the 
summer  of  1894  Here,  as  in  fact  in  all  the  troubles  which  railways 
encounter,  the  public  interest  is  at  stake.  To  interrupt  transporta- 
tion is  to  impede  commerce,  and  to  subject  all  classes  to  great  loss 
and  sometimes  to  great  suffering  ;  and  all  good  citizens  will  unite  in 
crushing  such  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  flow  of  the  vital  currents 
upon  which  our  prosperity  as  a  nation  depends.  ' 

It  has  not  been  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  present  the  railway 
troubles  of  the  time  as  a  grievance  for  which  any  class  can  be  held 
responsible.  In  fact,  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  railway  companies 
themselves  are  largely  the  promoters,  if  not  the  projectors,  of  the  diffi- 
culty ;  but,  as  the  situation  admits  of  no  permanent  relief  except 
through  agreements  between  the  competing  lines  which  can  be  enforced 
by  law,  it  is  strenuously  urged  in  this  paper  that  public  interests  re- 
quire the  prompt  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law,  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  last  winter. 
It  is  exasperating  to  think  that  a  measure  which  would  certainly  have 
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passed  the  Senate  by  a  large  majority  should  have  been  defeated  by 
discreditable  tactics  and  unnecessary  delays.  The  only  objection  to 
this  amendment  is  too  frivolous  to  require  lengthy  consideration  ;  but 
let  us  give  all  sides  a  hearing.  It  is  urged  that  a  division  of  gross 
earnings,  or  "  pooling,"  as  it  is  called,  would  stop  competition  and  raise 
rates.  This  the  railway  interest  denies,  so  far  as  rates  are  in  question. 
The  only  object  of  legalized  pooling  is  to  maintain  existing  rates, — 
thus  preventing  unreasonable  discrimination, — not  to  advance  them. 
Rate-cutting  is  the  most  oSensive  form  of  discrimination,  and  its  prac- 
tice is  illustrated  in  the  movement  of  large  agricultural  or  manufac- 
tured products  at  rates  which  can  of  themselves  hardly  pay  operating 
expenses.  The  only  way  the  railways  can  do  this  is  by  utilizing  cars 
moving  in  one  direction  with  paying  freight,  which,  without  loading 
with  grain  or  a  similar  class  of  freight,  would  perhaps  return  empty. 
In  these  heavy  shipments  at  nominal  rates,  small  shippers  are  obvi- 
ously placed  at  a  disadvantage.  But  if,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of 
railway  managers,  it  is  insisted  that  the  desired  legislation  would  be 
opposed  to  public  interests ;  if  the  supervision  of  the  Commission  is 
not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  good  faith, — what  great  harm  can  result 
from  a  trial  of  the  experiment  for  a  single  year  ?  If  the  public  good 
requires  a  return  of  the  restriction,  is  it  not  in  the  power  of  Congress 
to  restore  it  ?  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  substantial  objection  to  the 
trial  of  an  experiment  which  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  people, 
in  view  of  the  legislative  control  which  will  minimize  the  alleged  danger 
to  insignificanca 

The  plea  for  liberal  treatment  of  railway  corporations  is  founded 
largely  upon  the  assumption  that  the  unproductiveness  of  such  property 
is  a  positive  injury  to  the  material  interests  of  the  country,  whether 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  numerous  and  extensive  industries, 
and  upon  the  army  of  workmen  employed  by  them,  or  in  its  eflfect  upon 
the  construction  of  railway  lines  in  the  comparatively  unsettled  and 
undeveloped  parts  of  the  West  To  this  we  can  add  the  positive  asser- 
tion that,  in  rendering  these  transportation  agencies  undesirable  for  the 
investment  of  capital,  we  shall  not  only  drive  foreign  and  domestic  capi- 
tal from  an  employment  which  stimulates  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  whole  country,  but  we  shall  obstruct  our  own  local  progress.  From 
any  point  of  view  within  the  scope  of  the  writer^s  vision,  it  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  people  to  support  a  policy  which  discourages 
enterprise  essential  to  our  national  development  The  Populistic  idea 
seems  to  be  that  railway  corporations  are  gigantic  monopolies  organized 
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to  prey  upon  the  substance  of  the  people,  and  that  all  measures  of 
restraint  are  justifiable  which  will  force  cheaper  service,  even  if  such 
measures  cripple  or  ruin  the  agency  employed.  This  mean  and  narrow 
view  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  utterly  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  republican  government 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  as  originally  introduced,  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  stupid  and  mischievous  measures  ever  presented 
to  Congress ;  but,  fortunately,  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  Committee 
to  whom  it  was  referred  eliminated  its  most  offensive  parts.  The  law 
as  it  stands,  however,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  useless  piece  of  legislation, 
full  of  impracticable  provisions  which  never  have  been  and  never  can 
be  enforced.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more  stupid  or  more  unjust 
than  to  prescribe  rules  for  knd  transportation  while  inland  navigation  is 
left  free  ?  What  can  be  more  imjust  or  more  unwise  than  to  propose 
r^ulations  which,  if  carried  out,  would  neutralize  the  geographical 
advantages  possessed  by  seaboard  or  inland  cities  ?  It  would  be  out 
of  place  to  discuss  this  part  of  our  subject  at  length,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  experience  has  exposed  the  weak  points  of  the  law.  Rail- 
way men  do  not  object  to  a  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  I  think  I  can  add  that  such  a  supervision  meets  with  their  approval 
generally ;  but  the  main  object  of  a  Commission  of  this  character  should 
be  to  protect  the  people  from  extortion,  and  to  compel  safe  and  efficient 
service.  Beyond  these  important  safeguards,  interference  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  contrary  to  public  interest 

Writers  upon  the  inexhaustible  subject  considered  in  this  paper  are 
doubtless  more  or  less  influenced  in  their  views  by  personal  interests ; 
but  I  think  recent  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  whole  country 
has  suffered  from  the  adverse  conditions  visible  in  railway  transporta- 
tion, and  I  am  confident  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  citi- 
zens will  recognize  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  the  transportation 
and  conmiercial  interests  of  the  country  are  identical,  and  that,  if  one  of 
these  is  disabled,  the  consequences  will  be  speedily  reflected  in  the 
embarrassment  of  the  other. 

O.  D.  Ashley. 


THE  NAVY  AS  A  CAREER 

Thsbe  are  two  principal  aspects  under  which  a  career  may  be  re- 
garded :  (1)  its  inherent  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  to  the  person  who 
undertakes  it ;  and  (2)  the  value  set  upon  it  by  the  society  of  which 
he  is  a  member, — ^for  the  general  recognition  of  its  usefulness  and 
dignity  will  always  form  a  part  of  its  recommendations.  The  former 
consideration  being  the  one  that  usually  determines  the  individual 
choice,  it  will  be  first  discussed. 

Granting  adequate  personal  fitness,  greater  or  less,  for  the  naval 
career,  and  continued  liking  for  it,  the  circumstance  that  specially 
characterizes  it  as  contrasted  with  private  callings,  and  most  markedly 
distinguishes  it  from  them,  is,  that  advance  from  grade  to  grade — pro- 
motion— depends  wholly  upon  seniority ;  is  unaffected,  that  is,  by  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  several  persons  who  otherwise,  being  all 
more  or  less  fit,  might  be  called  from  a  lower  position  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
Like  most  other  modes  of  procedure  that  have  the  sanction  of  long  cus- 
tom, this  has  both  good  and  bad  sides — advantages  and  drawbacks ; 
and  this  fact  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  in  and  out  of  the  navy, 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  better  to  alter  the  existing  system  in  favor  of  one 
sanctioning  greater  freedom  of  choice  in  promoting.  The  question  now 
before  us,  however,  is  not  what  is  best  for  the  navy, — ^and  because  for 
the  navy,  therefore  for  the  country, — ^but  the  effect  of  a  recognized  rule 
(never  departed  from  except  for  brilliant  services  in  war)  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  individual,  and  therefore  upon  the  prospects  offered  to  him 
by  the  career. 

I  place  this  consideration  first,  because,  although  the  navy  as  a  life 
pursuit  has  decided  attractions  and  decided  drawbacks,  which  will  be 
noted  later,  it  in  this  respect  resembles  other  callings ;  but  in  the  par- 
ticular feature  mentioned  it  is  different  from  all  save  the  army,  while 
even  in  the  latter  there  is  a  limited  choice  allowed  It  is,  of  course, 
true  of  great  corporations,  having  many  employees,  that  the  rule  of 
seniority — of  length  of  service — plays  a  conspicuous  part :  a  large  major- 
ity of  men  depart  but  little  from  the  average  of  merit,  and  among  such 
both  policy  and  justice  dictate  that  faithful  and  continuous  service 
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should  be  recognized  by  advancement  But  this  does  not  prevent  the 
corporation,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  from  selecting  from  among 
their  own  servants,  or  from  outside,  men  most  suitable  for  higher  posi- 
tions as  they  become  vacant ;  and  every  employee  knows  that  conspicu- 
ous ability  means  probable,  if  not  certain,  preferment  That  such  choice, 
when  made,  will  be  in  a  general  sense  fairly  just,  is  guaranteed  by  the 
clear  interest  of  the  person  choosing.  He  needs  the  best  man  he  can 
get  for  his  own  interests, — either  direct  personal  interests  or  those  of  the 
corporation  with  which  his  own  are  bound  up.  The  same  soundness 
of  choice  cannot  be  predicated  of  an  officer  of  the  Government ;  not 
because  of  a  less  firm  purpose  to  choose  righteously,  but  because 
immediate  personal  interest  imparts  a  sensitiveness  of  appreciation,  of 
judgment,  which  nothing  else  can  equally  do.  Nor  is  it  possible, 
antecedently,  to  judge  from  peace  services  what  man  will  be  most  fit 
for  8UT5h  rapid  advancement  as  will  give  high  command  in  war.  The 
conditions  are  very  dissimilar;  and  at  the  same  time  the  navy,  while  it 
performs  many  useful  services  at  other  times,  finds  its  supreme  func- 
tion in  war.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  these  considerations 
are  felt  in  foreign  navies,  and  the  systems  of  selection  there  still  preva- 
lent are  becoming  continually  more  and  more  modified  by  the  claims 
of  length  of  service.  Of  course  partiality  makes  itself  felt  in  private 
corporations,  as  by  kinship  or  by  personal  r^ard,  which  is  not  always 
discriminating ;  but  as  a  rule  the  imperious  claims  of  inmiediate  inter- 
est will  ensure  the  choice  of  the  best  man  for  exceptional  advancement 

Now  this  unvarying  promotion  by  seniority  works  in  two  ways  for 
the  individual, — favorably  and  unfavorably.  In-  the  first  place  it  gives 
security,  permits  quietness  of  mind — an  immense  boon  in  an  over- 
anxious age;  but  on  the  other  hand,  by  withholding  the  hope  of 
material  results  from  special  activity,  it  removes  in  part  the  stimulus  of 
emulation,  as  well  as  the  inspiriting  hope  of  preferment  Emulation 
has  its  bad  side  as  well  as  its  good ;  but  as  a  factor  in  progress,  as  an 
inducement  to  go  ahead,  it  is  a  very  potent  force,  and  the  loss  of  it  is 
something  to  be  very  seriously  considered  by  one  deciding  upon  a 
career.  This  reflection  is  perhaps  too  philosophical  for  boys  of  the  age 
at  which  the  naval  profession  is  begun ;  but  it  is  not  so  for  parents  or 
guardians,  when  the  decision  rests  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  the  factor  of  emulation  is  largely 
compensated  for  by  the  particular  development  of  the  sentiment  of 
duty.  Duty  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  a  naval  officer  is  brought  up, 
from  his  entry  into  the  service  until  his  exit  by  deatL     Some,  doubt- 
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less,  may  be  n^lectful ;  but  the  exceptions  are  rare,  and  in  the  great 
mass  the  f eelmg  is  strengthened,  and  receives  continual  support,  from 
its  being  not  simply  their  own  individually,  but  that  of  all  around  them. 
I  question  whether  in  a  given  number  of  men  the  aggregate  results  from 
the  sense  of  duty  will  equal  those  to  be  obtained  from  emulation — self- 
interest  Except  in  rare  cases  the  impulse  is  too  calm,  too  unimpas- 
sioned ;  but  the  effect  upon  the  character,  and  consequently  upon  that 
happiness  in  which,  to  the  individual,  the  true  success  of  a  career  con- 
sists, is,  I  believe,  distinctly  more  favorable.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that 
the  absence  of  competition  and  of  rivalry  takes  away  many  of  those 
sources  of  disappointment  and  anxiety  which  embitter  life  and  destroy 
peace  of  mind. 

There  is  another  considerable  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  advancement  by  diligent  effort,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  many-sided  activity  of  the  naval  profession  of  the  present 
day.  The  progress  of  -science  has  introduced,  and  is  continually  in- 
troducing, so  many  changes  in  the  development  of  naval  material  and 
naval  methods,  that  openings  for  novel  mental  occupation  present 
themselves  in  many  directions  and  for  many  types  of  mind.  Each 
change,  it  may  be  said,  raises  new  problems ;  and,  apart  from  the  ma- 
terial  and  scientific  aspect  of  the  matter,  the  recent  general  impetus  in 
all  countries  toward  the  study  of  the  art  of  war  at  sea  has  aroused  naval 
officers  to  the  investigation  of  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  engrossing 
problems  with  which  man  has  ever  dealt, — a  field  in  which  human 
attainment,  intellectual  and  moral,  has  in  the  far  past  been  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch  it  has  ever  known. 

These  various  subjects,  correlatives  of  the  naval  profession  as  com- 
monly understood,  yield  a  twofold  advantage  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  valued.  In  the  first  place  they  give  interest — ^that  salt  of  life ; 
for,  after  all,  what  can  life  in  any  career  give  to  one  who  has  lost  inter- 
est ?  or  to  one  whose  life  is  wrecked,  while  interest  remains  ?  Like  all 
sound  interests  they  take  possession  of  the  man,  carry  him  out  of  him- 
self, lead  him  forward  and  upward.  They  do  not  indeed  remove  from 
sight  the  material  side  of  life,  its  necessities,  desires,  gratifications ;  but 
they  do  much  to  compensate,  albeit,  perhaps,  unconsciously,  for  the 
imdeniable  discouragement  attendant  upon  hope  so  long  deferred  that 
it  ceases  to  be  hope.  And,  in  the  second  place,  a  certain  amoimt  of 
advantage  which  may  be  considered  material  results  to  men  who  have 
made  their  mark  in  these  related  pursuits.  Their  acquirements  ensure 
them  employment  congenial  to  their  taste,  and  often  under  condi- 
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tions  more  than  usuall j  favorable  to  contentment  and  happiness  in 
life.  The  advantages  thus  accruing  are,  it  must  be  noted,  very  largely 
independent  of  rank  and  age.  They  are  in  fact  personal  to 
the  man,  results  of  his  diligence  and  acquirements,  and  so  of  the 
nature  of  reward.  Though  not  permanent,  as  promotion  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  would  be,  they  are  often  recurrent,  and  in  the 
aggregate  they  fill  pleasantly  and  with  modest  profit  a  not  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  career. 

There  is  a  way  in  which  the  slowness  of  advancement  affects  the 
career  of  the  navy,  as  touching  the  individual,  that  is  not  lost  sight  of, 
but  which  I  think  is  perhaps  inadequately  weighed.  Somewhat  hum- 
drum and  monotonous  in  daily  routine  and  through  long  years,  it  is  liable 
to  sudden  sharp  calls  of  emergency,  so  extreme  in  comparison  with  the 
even  tenor  as  to  resemble  convulsions  of  nature.  From  the  genius  and 
necessary  constitution  of  military  bodies,  the  strain  in  these  cases  falls 
upon  one  man — the  one  in  command ;  and  to  him  it  may  mean  fortune 
or  ruin,  according  as  he  prove  equal  or  inferior  to  the  demand  made  on 
him.  The  power  to  endure  in  such  cases — not  only  to  bear  responsi- 
bility, as  it  is  commonly  styled,  but  to  do  all  that  is  needful — is  partly  a 
natural  gift ;  but  it  also  depends,  in  the  average  man — and  it  is  the 
average  man  that  we  must  consider — upon  previous  training  and  habit 
Now,  while  admitting  that  previous  reflection  and  thought — previous 
mental  preparation — ^will  do  very  much  to  qualify  a  man  for  such  a  call, 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  habit  of  bearing  responsibUity— of  doing  things 
of  like  character  to  that  for  which  an  extreme  call  has  arisen — does  much 
more.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  system  of  advancement  by  seniority 
that,  while  it  preserves  a  man  from  the  injustice  of  having  one  im worthy 
put  over  his  head,  it  does  delay  for  him  the  opportunity  of  improv- 
ing by  practice  the  particular  faculties  needed  to  cope  with  emergency. 
In  so  far  as  this  affects  the  navy  itself,  it  is  outside  the  present  dis- 
cussion; it  has,  however,  drawn  the  serious  attention  of  the  Navy 
Department  As  regards  the  individual  there  remains  the  very  serious 
question  whether  it  is  wise  to  embark  in  a  career  which,  after  main- 
taining him  for  many  years  in  a  quiet  life, — not  without  care,  but  with- 
out serious  anxiety, — ^suddenly  makes  upon  him  a  tremendous  call  for 
which  its  conditions  during  his  formative  years  have  scarcely  allowed 
adequate  preparation.  It  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks :  for  failure  under  the  conditions  is  failure  total,  irrevocable, 
and  possibly  tremendous ;  and  even  success,  to  one  so  uninured  to  strain, 
may  be  bougljt  ^i  a  pric^  pver-dear  to  pay.    To  a  certain  .extent  this 
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liability  is  inseparable  from  both  the  military  professions, — and  mill- 
taxy  Jd  naval  Zorj  give  instances  enou^of  men  .^.o  after  long 
years  of  respectable  service  in  ayenure  conditions  have  signally  failed 
L  responsiblTconnnand ;  but  promotion  by  seniority  alone^taUs  upon 
the  individual  the  most  extreme  form  of  the  risk  indicated. 

To  the  naval  career  as  followed  in  the  United  States  there  are  two 
active  sides,— the  service  on  board  ship  at  sea,  and  that  known  techni- 
callj  as  shore  duty.  Besides  the  actual  handling  and  fighting  of  ships 
and  fleets,  which  is  the  ultimate  aim  toward  which  all  naval  activities 
are  directed,  there  are  a  number  of  antecedent  requirements  connected 
with  the  building,  equipping,  and  manning  of  ships,— administrative 
duties,  reaching  in  many  directions  and  covering  a  wide  field,— which 
are  also  essentud,  and  subsidiary  only  in  the  sense  that  root  and  trunk 
are  essential  to  fruit  Except  for  the  fruit  you  do  not  want  the  tree ; 
but  without  the  tree  you  cannot  have  the  fruit  In  the  United  States 
Navy  it  has  been  the  custom  from  long  back  to  entrust  these  duties 
in  almost  all  their  details  to  naval  officera  The  system  has  the  advan- 
tage of  employing  usefully  to  the  Government  and  to  the  service,  in 
excess  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  peace  establishment  afloat,  a 
number  of  officers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  would  be  inmiediately 
available  for  the  additional  ships  commissioned  in  time  of  war ;  while 
the  remainder  would  afford  the  nucleus  around  which  to  gather  and 
systematize  whatever  additional  force  might  be  required  for  these 
administrative  functions  under  the  pressure  of  war.  The  system  pro- 
motes also  a  clear  understanding,  between  the  branches  charged  with 
the  purely  military  and  the  partially  civil  duties  of  the  naval  adminis- 
tration, of  their  respective  methods  and  difficulties;  the  same  men 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  and  keeping  touch  with  both,  not  as 
mere  onlookers,  but  as  active  participants.  In  these  occupations  on 
shore,  opportunity  is  also  given  for  study,  observation,  and  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  preparation  and  growth  through 
which  passes  ihe  development  of  the  vessel,  the  guns,  the  engines,  and 
all  the  multitudinous  apparatus  that  go  to  form  the  whole  known  in 
its  finished  state  as  a  modem  ship  of  war;  and  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained,  though  neither  seamanship  nor  the  ntiilitary  art  in  the  exclu- 
sive sense  of  those  terms,  conduces  to  a  more  easy,  intelligent,  and 
therefore  thorough  care  of  the  implements  which  seamanship  and 
naval  war  have  to  handle^  When  the  time  of  an  officer  is  fairly  pro- 
portioned between  the  two  lines  of  duty,  the  interaction  is  beneficial 
both  to  himself  and  to  the  service. 
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On  shore  duty  the  career  of  a  naval  officer  presents  in  its  external 
aspects  no  marked  or  necessary  contrast  to  that  of  a  civilian  working 
and  living  on  a  modest  salary.  In  the  inner  spirit  with  which  the 
work  is  done,  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  interior  life,  upon  which  so 
much  of  happiness  depends,  there  will  be  of  course  the  difference 
which  early  training,  and  the  conditions  before  briefly  indicated,  will 
necessarily  impart  Professional  characteristics  will  surely  show 
themselves.  In  sea  service,  on  the  contrary,  the  contrast  of  environ- 
ment between  the  naval  man  and  the  civilian  is  sharp  and  emphatic, — 
one  of  kind,  and  not  of  degree  only.  It  is  true  that  the  former  exag- 
gerated severance  between  the  two — ^which  elicited  Dr.  Johnson's  re- 
mark that  "  a  ship  was  a  prison,  with  the  additional  drawback  that 
you  might  be  drowned  " — no  longer  exists.  Absences  from  home  are 
shorter.  Correspondence  is  much  more  regular  and  frequent,  thanks 
to  the  network  of  mail  routes  with  which  steam  has  covered  the  sea. 
Actual  passages  from  port  to  port  are  far  more  rapid,  so  that  men  are 
no  longer  thrown,  as  of  old,  for  long  months  upon  the  narrow  coterie 
of  a  mess-room  for  companionship  and  society.  The  mere  bodily 
necessities  of  life — air,  food,  water,  light — ai*e  purer,  more  varied,  more 
.  abundant ;  and  health,  with  the  happiness  dependent  upon  it,  is  in  no 
way  inferior  to  that  of  average  shore  life.  Exposure  to  the  elements 
there  necessarily  is,  but  rarely  to  an  extent  which  injures :  on  the  con- 
trary, its  tendency  is  rather  to  invigorate  and  harden  the  frame,  except 
in  the  infrequent  emergencies  which  compel  a  prolonged  stay  in  a 
sickly  region.  Neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  need  suffer  from  the 
life  of  a  naval  officer ;  but  when  the  side  of  the  emotions  is  touched 
there  is  a  difference.  The  long  breaks — ^two  or  three  years — ^in  the 
home  life ;  the  lack  of  habitude  to  home  and  its  ways ;  husband  and 
wife  losing  touch,  and  becoming  independent  of  each  other's  support 
and  sympathy ;  children  for  long  periods  and  at  the  plastic  age  with- 
out experience  of  the  father's  character  and  influence:  if  a  career 
means  more  than  material  professional  success, — whether  in  money, 
reputation,  or  anything  else  than  simple  happiness, — ^these  inevitable 
drawbacks  and  privations  must  be  considered  in  the  award 

There  remains  the  consideration  of  the  navy  as  a  career  relatively 
to  its  place  in  the  social  organization.  The  consideration  accorded  to  a 
profession  in  any  society  depends,  not  upon  its  intrinsic  merits  or  advan- 
tages, but  upon  the  general  aims  and  pursuits  of  that  society,  and  upon 
the  value  to  its  interests  that  it  recognizes  in  the  profession  in  question. 
A  combination  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  needless  here  to  analyze. 
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have  contributed  to  fasten  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  pretty  exclusively  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  and  to 
attach  to  the  making  and  having  of  money  an  importance  paramount 
to  that  of  all  other  factors  in  life.  Undoubtedly  many  other  human 
interests  claim  and  receive  a  certain  share  of  attention ;  but  money,  as 
the  representative  of  power  and  the  means  to  gratification,  may  with- 
out exaggeration  be  said  to  have  no  competitor  so  close  as  to  be  accu- 
rately called  a  rival  In  the  navy,  money  will  not  be  found ;  and  as, 
if  it  stands  for  anything,  it  stands  for  the  representation  of  external 
interests,  it  fails  there  also  to  touch  keenly  the  chords  that  respond  to 
the  sense  of  danger  or  advantage  near  at  hand  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  external  interests  which  are  now  generally  recognized  as  calling 
for  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  navy  concern  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  our  citizens, — those  who  either  reside  or  have  business 
interests  in  foreign  lands  where  political  conditions  are  unsettled,  and 
justice  at  times  hard  to  obtain.  Whether  a  wider-embracing  view  of 
national  interests  will  in  the  future  be  justified,  and,  if  justified,  will 
be  reached  by  so  large  a  number  of  our  own  people  as  to  consti- 
tute anything  like  a  national  sentiment,  is  a  question  upon  which  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  My  own  opinion  is  that  within 
the  probable  lifetime  of  one  now  entering  the  service  such  a  senti- 
ment will  have  become  general,  owing  to  the  course  that  external 
events  are  likely  to  take ;  not  by  the  initiative  of  our  own  country, 
but  by  the  action  of  other  states.  K  this  should  come  to  pass,  the 
navy  will  undoubtedly  gain  that  width  of  sympathy  and  recognition 
which,  by  the  dignity  it  confers,  is  of  itself  no  slight  advantage  to  be 
considered  in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  In  no  event  will  there  be 
money  in  it ;  but  there  may  always  be  honor  and  quietness  of  mind 
and  worthy  occupation, — which  are  better  guarantees  of  happiness. 

A.  T.  Mahan. 
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The  problems  whicli  lie  behind  our  familiar  experience  of  nature 
and  of  man  are  a  perennial  attraction  to  those  who  think ;  but  the 
writer  who  handles  them  in  simple  words,  and  fills  his  treatise  with 
the  charm  of  literary  sweetness,  must  be  content  to  find  more  readers 
than  students.  Huxley's  essays  are  eminently  notable  for  the  attrac- 
tive handling  of  these  deeper  problems ;  and  if  those  who  read  them  to 
contradict  and  confute,  or  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  are  more 
numerous  than  those  who  read  to  weigh  and  consider,  this  is  no  more 
than  he  might  have  looked  for.  To  many  readers,  and  to  many  more 
who  are  not  even  readers,  Huxley  is  a  terrible  and  relentless  radical, 
whose  delight  is  in  destruction ;  and  those  who,  under  this  impression, 
dread  him  and  the  science  in  whose  name  he  speaks,  are  only  less 
numerous  than  those  who  hold  him  in  honor  for  the  same  reason. 
Now.  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  this  impression.  The  study  of 
the  essays  shows  that  his  most  distinctive  characteristic  is  not  fanati- 
cism, but  caution ;  that  he  is  so  far  from  a  radical  that  he  has  devoted 
a  long  life  to  the  cultivation  of  his  inborn  conservatism ;  that,  while  as- 
serting the  claims  of  the  new,  he  has  never  ceased  to  plead,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  old 

If  the  object  of  any  thinker  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  "  the  ac- 
tive scepticism  whose  whole  aim  is  to  conquer  itself,  and  not  that  other 
sort  which  is  bom  of  flippancy  and  ignorance,"  that  man  is  Huxley. 
Every  one  of  the  essays  proves  his  right  to  affirm,  with  Descartes : 

**  I  did  not  imitate  the  sceptics  who  doubt  only  for  doubting's  sake,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  always  undecided :  on  the  contrary,  my  whole  intention  was  to  aim  at 
a  certainty,  and  to  dig  away  the  drift  and  the  sand  until  I  reached  the  rock  or 
the  clay  beneath.'* 

While  every  essay  proves  that  this  was  Huxley's  aim,  I  hope  that  the 
following  quotations  will  help  to  make  his  position  clear  to  those  who 
question  it : 

"  The  army  of  liberal  thought  is  at  present  in  very  loose  order :  and  many  a 
spirited  freethinker  makes  use  of  his  freedom  mainly  to  vent  nonsense.  I,  for  one, 
lament  that  the  bench  of  Bishops  cannot  show  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  Butler  of 
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the  '  Analogy,'  who,  if  alive,  would  make  short  work  of  much  of  the  current 
a  priori  infideUty."    (m.  v.  121.    1869.) 

"  Of  all  the  senseless  babble  I  have  ever  had  occasion  to  read,  the  demonstra- 
tions  of  those  philosophers  who  undertake  to  tell  us  all  about  the  nature  of  God 
would  be  the  worst,  if  it  were  not  surpassed  by  the  still  greater  absurdities  of  the 
philosophers  who  try  to  prove  that  there  is  no  Ood."    (I.  v.  245.    1874.) 

"If  the  belief  in  God  is  essential  to  morality,  physical  science  offers  no 
obstacle  thereto ;  if  the  belief  in  immortality  is  essential  to  morality,  physical 
science  has  no  more  to  say  against  that  doctrine  than  the  most  ordinary  experi- 
ence has,  and  it  effectually  closes  the  mouths  of  those  who  pretend  to  refute  it  by 
objections  deduced  from  merely  physical  data."    (IX.  m.  143.    1886.) 

"  Scientific  Naturalism  leads  not  to  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  Super- 
nature  ;  but  simply  to  the  denial  of  the  validity  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  favor 
of  this  or  that  extant  form  of  Supematundism."    (V.  i.  89.    1892.) 

''  The  supposition  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  the  acceptance  of 
the  constancy  of  natural  order  and  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  is  the 
more  unaccountable  as  it  is  obviously  contradicted  by  analogies  furnished  by 
experience.  Nobody  can  presume  to  say  what  the  order  of  nature  must  be  •  •  •  . 
It  is  this  weighty  consideration  which  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  all  a  priori  ob- 
jections either  to  ordinary  *  miracles  *  or  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer  so  far  as  the 
latter  implies  the  miraculous  intervention  of  a  higher  power."  (V .  rv.  188.    1887.) 

So  far  is  science  from  denying  the  possibility  of  miracles,  that  we  (the  men 
of  science)  "  have  any  quantity  of  genuine  miracles  of  our  own."    (V.  n.  81.) 

We  venture  to  believe  that  Huxley's  attitude  regarding  these  ques- 
tions will  be  a  surprise  to  many  who  think  they  have  read  his  works 
with  diligence ;  and  that  others  who  already  understand  his  position 
so  far  as  these  subjects  are  concerned  will  be  much  perplexed  to  find 
that  he  has  "  nothing  to  say  "  to  any  philosophy  of  evolution  except 
that,  in  his  judgment,  all  such  attempts  are  "  premature."  (V.  L  41.) 
He  continually  calls  himself  an  "Evolutionist,"  and  he  can  hardly 
blame  a  reader  who,  failing  to  draw  nice  distinctions,  regards  him  as 
one  of  the  great  pillars  in  the  temple  of  the  new  philosophy.  A  good 
deal  of  confusion  may  be  permitted  to  those  who  remember  his  lectures 
in  New  York  on  evolution ;  his  various  essays  with  the  same  title ; 
and  the  statement  in  his  Autobiography  that  the  work  of  his  life  has 
involved  him  "  in  an  endless  series  of  battles  and  skirmishes  over  evo- 
lution." It  is  easy  for  one  who  understands  his  true  position  to  see 
that  the  essays  lend  no  coimtenance  to  the  opinion  that  he  has  ever 
been,  or  sought  to  be,  either  a  pillar  or  a  disciple  of  any  system  of 
philosophy,  but  that  he  has,  on  the  contrary,  never  ceased  to  affirm  his 
total  ignorance  of  many  of  the  questions  with  which  philosophy  seeks 
to  deal  His  "  evolution "  is  not  philosophy,  but  science.  It  deals 
with  history,  and  not  with  logic ;  with  the  phenomenal  world,  and  not 
with  the  question  wbat  may  or  may  not  lie  behind  it 
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During  the  last  century  natural  science  has  become  historical ;  the 
attributes  of  living  things,  which  seemed  to  the-  older  naturalists  to  be 
entire  and  independent  in  themselves,  have  proved  to  have  a  history 
which  can  be  studied  by  the  methods  of  science :  they  have  been  found 
to  be  steps  in  a  long  sequence  of  events  as  orderly  and  discoverable  as 
those  dealt  with  by  astronomy  or  geology.  The  cultivation  of  natu- 
ral science  in  this  historical  field,  and  the  discovery  of  evidence  that 
the  present  order  of  living  nature  is  the  sequence  and  outcome  of  older 
and  simpler  conditions  of  things,  is  not  philosophy,  but  scienca  It 
involves  no  more  belief  in  the  teachings  of  any  system  of  philosophy 
than  does  the  knowledge  that  we  are  the  children  of  our  parents  and 
the  parents  of  our  children,  but  it  is  what  Huxley  means  by  "  evolu- 
tion." (V.  I.  44-54.)  The  New  York  lectures  on  Evolution,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  which  treiits  of  the  natural  history  of  opinions 
regarding  the  history  of  living  things,  deal  with  palaeontology,  and 
narrate  facts  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  text-books  on  this  subject ; 
but  natural  science,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  text-books  on  botany,  zo9logy, 
and  palaeontology,  is,  most  assuredly,  no  "  Philosophy  of  Evolution." 

One  word  in  its  time  plays  many  parts,  and  the  word  "  evolution  " 
has  had  many  meanings.  To-day,  in  popular  estimation,  an  "  Evolu- 
tionist "  is  not  a  follower  of  Bonnet,  nor  one  who  is  concerned  with  the 
binomial  theorem  or  with  the  evolutions  of  fleets  or  armies :  neither  is 
he  a  cultivator  of  natural  scienca  Whatever  the  word  may  have 
meant  in  the  past,  it  has,  in  popular  speech,  come  to  mean  a  belief  in 
that  Philosophy  of  Evolution  which,  according  to  such  evolutionists  as 
Huxley,  is  prematura  Since  this  is  so,  and  since  the  changes  in  our 
vernacular  are  beyond  individual  control,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
those  who  stand  where  Huxley  stands,  and  have  "  nothing  to  say  "  to 
any  Philosophy  of  Evolution,  to  stop  calling  themselves  Evolutionists 
and  to  be  content  with  the  good  old  name  of  "  Naturalist "  ? 

The  essays  which  make  up  the  nine  volumes  of  the  new  edition 
treat  of  many  subjects,  and  we  must  examine  them  in  detail ;  but  they 
are  not  a  miscellany,  for  they  are  all  strung  on  one  thread.  Through 
all  of  them  runs  one  increasing  purpose,  which  has  grown  with  the 
author's  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength;  the  purpose  to 
teach,  like  Descartes,  that — 

— "  there  is  a  path  which  leads  to  truth  so  surely  that  any  one  who  will  follow  it 
must  needs  reach  the  goal,  whether  his  capacity  be  great  or  small.  And  there  is 
one  guiding  rule  by  which  a  man  can  always  find  this  path  and  keep  himself 
from  straying  when  he  has  found  it.     This  golden  rule  is :  Give  unqualified 
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aaaent  to  no  propositions  but  those  the  truth  of  which  is  so  clear  that  they  cannot 
be  doubted." 

The  essays  are  so  far  from  a  miscellany  that  they  remind  one  of  a  fair 
landscape  stretching  from  the  nigged  heights  of  controversy  over 
meadows  filled  with  the  flowers  of  literature,  and  through  fields  and 
orchards  loaded  with  the  ripe  fruits  of  science,  all  vitalized  by  a  clear 
stream,  sometimes  welling  up  in  great  gushes  of  truth,  sometimes  wan- 
dering in  silence  under  the  verdure  which  it  nourishes,  but  always 
there  for  all  who  wish  to  drink  of  it  All  the  essays  either  set  forth 
the  results  which  have  been  won  or  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  appli- 
cation of  this  golden  rule,  or  else  they  teach  our  moral  obligation  to 
suspend  judgment  on  questions  to  which  we  are  unable  to  apply  it, 
however  great  our  desire  for  answers.  In  the  long  run  their  value  will 
depend  on  the  success  which  attends  this  purpose, — the  purpose  to 
which  their  author  tells  us  he  liad  subordinated  whatever  hope  he  may 
have  had  of  scientific  fame ;  but  thev  have  other  claims  to  considera- 
tion.  All  are  good  reading ;  in  all  we  continually  come  across  pro- 
found truth  put  into  words  so  apt  and  pithy  that  we  store  them  away 
in  our  minds  as  pennanent  additions  to  our  stock  of  wisdom : 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  form  the  slightest  conception  of  those  'forces' 
which  the  Materialists  talk  about  as  if  they  had  samples  of  them  in  bottles." 
(IX.  m.  13.) 

'*  Fact  I  know,  and  Law  I  know :  but  what  is  this  Necessity,  save  an  empty 
shadow  of  my  own  mind's  throwing?  .  .  .  There  are  impossibilities  logical, 
but  none  natiu^."    (V,  vi.  197.) 

"To  quarrel  with  the  uncertainties  which  beset  us  in  intellectual  affairs 
would  be  about  as  reasonable  as  to  object  to  live  one^s  life  with  due  care  for  the 
morrow,  because  no  man  can  be  sure  he  will  be  alive  an  hour  hence."  (V.  vi.  206.) 

"  Logical  consequences  are  the  scarecrows  of  fools,  and  the  beacons  of  wise 
men."    (I.  v.  244.) 

"  The  only  freedom  I  care  about  is  the  freedom  to  do  right ;  the  freedom  to 
do  wrong  I  am  ready  to  part  with  on  the  cheapest  terms.**    (I.  iv.  93.) 

Among  the  essays  a  few  are  so  notable,  so  simple  and  interesting, 
so  full  of  knowledge,  and  so  "  safe  "  or  free  from  controversial  issues, 
that  they  must  delight  all  readers.  Before  long  we  should  have  in  a 
handy  volume  those  on  "  The  Advisableness  of  Improving  Natural 
Knowledge,"  "  The  Progress  of  Science,"  and  one  or  two  other  selec- 
tions. To  compare  these  with  the  essays  on  "  Lord  Clive  "  and  "  War- 
ren Hastings  "  hardly  does  them  justice,  for  they  not  only  give  us  the 
finished  work  of  a  master,  but  with  this  the  best  fruit  of  the  medita- 
tions of  a  philosopher.  It  is  certainly  not  the  least  of  Huxley's  claims 
to  our  gratitude  that  he  has  thus  enriched  our  literature. 
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Three  volumes  (IL,  VLL,  and  VILL)  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
reviews,  for  general  readers,  of  the  chief  results  of  progress  and  discov- 
ery in  the  province  of  biology.  Even  at  the  present  day,  thirty  years 
and  more  after  they  were  written,  I  know  nothing  in  English,  to  which 
to  refer  the  unscientific  reader  for  a  summary  of  the  broad  outlines  of 
zoology,  morphology,  and  embryology,  better  than  the  "  Six  Lectures 
to  Working  Men  on  our  Knowledge  of  the  Causes  of  the  Phenomena 
of  Organic  Nature  "  (IL  xi.  1868) ;  nothing  better  on  the  principles 
and  results  of  research  in  palaeontology  than  the  "  Lectures  on  Evolu- 
tion "  (IV.  III.  1876) ;  and,  most  assuredly,  nothing  better  in  anthro- 
pology than  "  Man's  Place  in  Nature  "  (VIL  i.  1868).  Many  students 
have  told  me  that  they  owe  the  awakening  of  their  interest  in  science 
to  one  or  the  other  of  these  three  essays,  which  have  had  great  value 
as  stimuli,  and  even  greater  value  as  general  reading.  It  is  true  that, 
however  novel  their  substance  may  have  been  when  they  were  deliv- 
ered, it  is  now  familiar  to  all  educated  persons ;  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  Huxley  that  "  my  young  contemporaries  might  employ  their  time 
better  than  in  perusing  "  these  old  essays.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the 
loss  from  my  library  of  whole  shelves  of  text-books  would  concern  me 
less  than  to  miss  '^  Man's  Place  in  Nature  "  from  its  accustomed  comer. 

All  thoughtful  students  will  prize  the  essays  and  addresses  on 
Education  which  make  up  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Collected  Essays." 
When  written,  these  were  regarded  by  most  readers  as  special  pleas  for 
scientific  education ;  but  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  al- 
though the  prominence  of  "  science  "  in  their  titles  gives  some  groimd  for 
this  impression.  Those  who  read  them  now,  after  scientific  education 
has  become  an  assured  fact,  will  find  that  Huxley  shows  here,  as  else- 
where, that  he  is  no  radical  seeking  to  sweep  away  the  ancient  land- 
marks, but  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  old,  as  well 
as  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  new  in  education.  "While  he  improves 
every  opportunity  to  set  forth  the  need  for  scientific  education,  he  tells 
the  student  that  he  is  a  man  and  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  student ;  and 
the  delights  and  the  discipline  of  literature  and  art  and  history  are  em- 
phasized again  and  again ;  and  each  essay  is  a  plea  for  liberal  culture, 
although  he  never  fails  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  accumulated  ashes, 
and  the  rekindling  of  the  pure  flame,  until  the  very  air  the  student 
breathes  shall  become  *'  charged  with  that  enthusiasm  for  truth,  that 
fanaticism  of  veracity,  which  is  a  greater  possession  than  much  learn- 
ing ;  a  nobler  gift  than  the  power  of  increasing  knowledge." 

No  one — ^Huxley  least  of  all — ^would  dream  of  attributing  the 
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"  New  Reformation  "  to  any  one  man,  and  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "  a 
full  private  who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  service  in  the  ranks  "  of  the 
army  ranged  around  the  banner  of  physical  science ;  but  the  object  to 
which  he  tells  us  he  has  devoted  his  life — ^the  diffusion  among  men  of 
the  scientific  spirit  of  "  organized  "  "  common  sense  " — ^has  made  nota- 
ble progress  during  his  lifetime,  and  in  this  assurance  he  tells  us  at  its 
end  that  he  "  shall  be  content  to  be  remembered,  or  even  not  remem- 
bered," as  one  among  the  many  who  have  brought  it  about 

The  controversial  articles,  which  have  done  more  to  spread  Huxley's 
fame  than  all  his  other  works,  fill  several  volumes  of  the  series,  although 
he  himself  expresses  grave  doubt  of  the  advisability  of  reprinting  them. 
No  man  of  science  who  pursues  in  good  repute  studies  which  were  re- 
cently under  suspicion  can  be  unmindful  of  his  great  debt  to  Huxley ; 
but  he  who  runs  may  now  read  the  signs  that  the  laboratory  and  the 
text-book  will  soon  be  able  to  hold  peaceful  possession  of  fields  which 
have  been  won  by  science  militant 

"  Even  parish  clerks  doubt  the  utility  of  prayers  for  rain  so  long  as  the  wind 
is  in  the  east ;  and  an  outbreak  of  pestilence  sends  men,  not  to  the  churches,  but 
to  the  drains.  In  spite  of  prayers  for  the  success  of  our  arms,  and  Te  Deuma  for 
victory,  our  real  faith  is  in  big  battalions  and  keeping  our  powder  dry." 

This  being  the  case,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  controversial 
essays,  "  however  appropriate  at  the  time  of  their  utterance,  would 
find  a  still  more  appropriate  place  in  oblivion."  Those  whose'  interest 
is  in  Huxley's  personality  must  read  them  to  learn  what  manner  of 
man  he  waa  If  he  had  confined  himself  to  research,  his  audience 
would  have  been  smaller,  for  men  love  a  fight  It  is  possible,  as  he 
suggests,  that  some  who  came  to  see  hard  knocks  remained  to  think, 
and  we  who  enjoy  the  freedom  for  which  he  fought  so  bravely  must  re- 
member his  gallant  fearlessness  with  gratitude ;  but "  few  literary  dishes 
are  less  appetizing  than  cold  controversy,"  and  the  original  editions 
of  these  controversial  essays  seem  adequate  to  the  legitimate  demand. 

We  now  come  to  the  essays  which  are  of  most  value  to  students : 
those  which  deal  with  the  development  rather  than  the  application  of 
the  "  method  of  using  one's  reason  rightly  "  in  the  search  for  trutk 
Among  them  are  the  whole  of  VoL  VL,  "Hume;  with  Helps  to  the 
Study  of  Berkeley  " ;  as  well  as  the  one  "  On  Descartes'  Discourse 
Touching  the  Method  of  Using  our  Eeason  Eightly ;  and  of  Seeking 
Scientific  Truth  "  (L  IV.),  and  many  others,  such  as  "  Possibilities  and 
Impossibilities  "  (V.  YL  1891),  and  "  Scientific  and  Pseudo-Scientific 
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Realis.i"  (V.  IL  1887).  The  opening  paragrapli  of  the  book  on 
Hume's  Philosophy  (VL  57)  may  be  taken  as  a  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  all  these  essays : 

**  Kant  has  said  that  the  busmess  of  philofiophy  is  to  answer  three  questions : 
What  can  I  know  ?— What  oug^ht  I  to  do  ?— and,  For  what  may  I  hope  ?  But  it  is 
pretty  plain  that  these  three  resolve  themselves  in  the  long  run  into  the  first.  For 
rational  expectation  and  moral  action  are  alike  based  upon  belief ;  and  a  belief  is 
void  of  justification  unless  its  subject-matter  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  pos- 
sible knowledge,  and  unless  its  evidence  satisfies  the  conditions  which  experience 
imposes  as  the  guarantee  of  credibility.  .  .  .  Fundamentally,  then,  philosophy 
is  the  answer  to  the  question.  What  can  I  know?  " 

Huxley  is  not  drawn  into  this  province  by  the  fierce  joy  of  contro- 
versy, nor  by  any  desire  to  join  those  who  flit  forever  over  the  dusky 
meadows,  green  with  asphodel,  in  vain  search  for  reality.  His  motive 
is  the  most  practical  and  serious  one  we  know, — "  to  learn  what  is  true 
in  order  to  do  what  is  right"  This,  he  tells  us,  "  is  the  summing  up 
of  the  whole  duty  of  man,  for  all  who  are  not  able  to  satisfy  their  men- 
tal hunger  with  the  east  wind  of  authority."  The  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  is  that  "  there  is  but  one  kind  of  knowledge  and  but  one 
method  of  acquiring  it"  This  is  the  melody  which  runs  through  all 
the  nine  volumes ;  now  loud  and  clear,  now  hidden  by  the  minor  inter- 
est of  a  scientific  topic,  or  by  the  heat  of  controversy,  or  by  the  charm 
of  literary  genius ;  but  always  present,  and  easy — ^for  one  who  listens — 
to  detect  It  is  because  scientific  education  helps  us  to  acquire  the 
method  of  using  our  reason  rightly  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  not 
because  science  is  the  one  thing  worth  knowing,  that  he  pleads  for  it  so 
eloquently.  It  is  because  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge  is 
conclusive  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  method  that  he  devoted  his 
life  to  the  popularization  of  science.  It  is  because  his  right  to  use  this 
method — ^the  right  which  is  also  the  highest  and  first  of  duties — ^was 
disputed,  that  he  entered  the  stormy  waters  of  controversy. 

''  If  I  may  speak  of  the  objects  I  have  had  more  or  less  definitely  in  view, 
.  •  .  they  are  bri^fiy  these :  To  promote  the  increase  of  natural  ^owledge, 
and  to  forward  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  all  the  problems  of  life,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  in  the  conviction,  which  has  grown  with  my  growth  and 
strengthened  with  my  strength,  that  there  is  no  alleviation  for  the  sufferings  of 
mankind  except  veracity  of  thought  and  action,  and  the  resolute  facing  of  the 
world  as  it  is  when  the  garment  of  make-believe  with  which  pious  hands  have 
hidden  its  uglier  features  is  stripped  off." 

To  what  nobler  end  could  life  be  devoted  than  the  attempt  to  show  us 
how  we  may  *'  learn  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  in  order  to  be 
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dear  about  our  actions  and  to  walk  surefootedly  in  this  life  ?  "  If-  he 
has  succeeded  (and  every  zoologist  who  is  free  to  follow  Nature  wherever 
she  lead  is  a  witness  that  he  has  succeeded) ;  if,  as  the  end  of  his  life- 
long labor,  intellectual  freedom  is  established  on  a  firmer  basis, — ^this 
is  his  best  monument,  even  if  the  man  should  quickly  be  forgotten  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  end.  No  memorial  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  the  speedy  establishment  of  that  intellectual  liberty  which 
is  not  intellectual  license  on  a  basis  so  firm  that  the  history  of  the 
stnaggle  to  obtam  it  shaU  become  a  forgotten  antiquity. 

Since  I  began  this  account  of  the  new  edition  of  Huxley's  essays, 
word  has  been  brought,  through  the  daily  papers,  that  his  work  is 
ended.  As  I  review  them  with  this  in  mind  I  find  it  hard  to  refrain 
from  wondering  which  of  them  will  do  most  to  keep  him  in  remem- 
brance ;  but  this  is  not  the  end  for  which  he  labored,  and  the  specula- 
tion is  unworthy  of  the  example  of  the  man  who  walked  his  path  in 
life  with  no  thought  to  any  footprints  on  the  sands  of  tima  Whether 
his  earnest  faithfulness  over  a  few  things  do  or  do  not  make  him  ruler 
over  many  things,  his  life  needs  no  completion  and  no  monument 

"  No  need  hath  such  to  live  as  ye  name  life. 
That  which  began  in  him  when  he  began 
Is  finished :  he  hath  wrought  the  purpose  through 
Of  what  did  make  him  Man.*' 

Huxley's  life-long  devotion  to  the  task  of  teaching  the  right  method 
of  using  our  reason  in  the  search  for  truth  has  been  so  fruitful  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  his  attempts  to  teach  the  application  of  this  method 
to  specific  problems  is  a  matter  of  very  subordinate  importance. 

As  he  was  not  only  a  man  and  a  citizen,  but,  above  all,  a  naturalist, 
peculiar  interest  attaches  to  his  utterances  on  the  problems  of  biology, 
although  his  various  essays  on  this  subject  differ  so  much  in  perspec- 
tive that  their  effect  upon  many  thoughtful  readers  has  prov^  to  be 
practically  equivalent  to  inconsistency.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  others,  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  reader  and  not  with 
the  author ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  opinion  that  his  utterances 
are  inconsistent  is  real,  and  therefore  a  proper  subject  for  examination. 

Huxley's  frame  of  mind  in  1864  is  embodied  in  the  essay  "  On  the 
Educational  Value  of  the  Natural  History  Sciences  "  (IIL  IL),  from 
which  I  copy  the  following  passage  (p.  43) : 

**  What  is  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  difference  between  the  dead  particles 
and  the  living  particleB  of  matter  appearing  in  other  respects  identical?— that  dif« 
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ference  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Life  ?  I,  for  one,  cannot  tell  you.  It  may- 
be that,  by  and  by,  philosophers  will  discover  some  higher  laws  of  which  the  facts 
of  Ufe  are  particular  cases,— very  possibly  they  wiU  find  out  some  bond  between 
physico-chemical  phenomena  on  the  one  hand  and  vital  phenomena  on  the  other. 
At  present,  however,  we  assuredly  know  of  none  ;  and  I  think  we  shall  exercise 
a  wise  humility  in  confessing  that  for  us,  at  least,  .  .  .  this  spontaneity  of 
action  .  .  .  which  constitutes  so  vast  and  plain  a  distinction  between  living 
bodies  and  those  which  do  not  live  is  an  ultimate  fact :  indicating,  as  such,  the 
existence  of  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the  subject-matter  of  biological 
and  that  of  all  other  sciences.*' 

Between  1854  and  the  publication  of  the  essay  "  On  the  Physical  Basis 
of  Life,"  in  1868,  natural  science  advanced  with  strides  which  have  no 
parallel,  and  the  "  Origin  of  Species  "  brought  about  a  revolution  in 
our  conception  of  the  history  of  living  natura  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Huxley's  point  of  view  also  undergoes  significant  change,  and  that 
a  new  aspect  of  nature  now  excites  his  interest  and  absorbs  his  atten- 
tion. The  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  continuity  of  life  on  a 
firm  basis,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  generalization  that  all  living 
things  are  related  by  birth,  had  given  new  meaning  to  the  familiar 
truth  that  they  are  all  fundamentally  identical  in  structure ;  and  the 
essay  of  1868  deals  with  this  aspect  of  living  organism.  The  essay  is 
regarded  by  many  readers — ^both  those  who  look  upon  it  with  horror, 
and  those  who  make  it  the  basis  of  a  biological  creed — ^as  contradictory 
to  the  essay  of  1854,  but  I,  for  one,  am  unable  to  find  in  it  any  basis 
for  this  opinion.  Its  motive — ^the  truth  that  "  protoplasm  is  the  formal 
basis  of  life " ;  that  "  it  is  the  clay  of  the  potter,  which,  bake  it  and 
paint  it  as  he  will,  remains  clay,  separated  by  artifice  and  not  by  nature 
from  the  commonest  brick  or  sun-dried  clod  " — is  no  novelty.  In  fact 
the  essay  is  nothing  more  than  a  statement  in  modem  terms  of  the 
new  evidence  which  modem  science  furnishes  in  confirmation  of  the 
familiar  conviction  that,  so  far  as  his  physical  basis  is  concerned,  man 
hath  no  preeminence  above  the  beasts ;  that  they  all  have  one  breath ; 
that  all  flesh  is  grass ;  that  it  is  the  rain  on  the  earth  which  causes  the 
bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth ;  that  as  for  the  earth,  it  giveth 
us  bread  ;  that  the  vital  spark  is  soon  quenched  unless  it  is  kept  alive 
by  fuel  from  without ;  that  the  living  machine  must  soon  break  down 
and  wear  out,  and  that  then  shall  return  the  dust  to  the  earth  as  it  waa 
Huxley  says :  "  Past  experience  leads  me  to  be  tolerably  certain  that 
when  the  propositions  I  have  just  placed  before  you  are  accessible  to 
public  comment  and  criticism,  they  will  be  condemned  by  many  zeal- 
ous persons,  and  perhaps  by  some  few  of  the  wise  and  thoughtful," 
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Those  who  remember  the  reception  of  the  essay  are  aware  that  this 
expectation  was  not  disappointed ;  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  why, 
for  its  substance,  if  not  its  modem  language,  has  been  the  common 
property  of  some  of  the  wise  and  thoughtful  for  ages. 

I  do  not  see  why  any  one  should  challenge  Huxley's  statement  that 
"  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  logically  bound  to  apply  to  protoplasm  or 
the  physical  basis  of  life  the  same  conceptions  which  are  held  to  be 
legitimate  elsewhera  If  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  water  are  its 
properties,  so  are  those  presented  by  protoplasm  its  properties."  We 
may  have  practical  objections,  based  on  expediency  and  not  on  logic, 
to  the  further  statement  that  "  we  live  in  the  hope  and  in  the  faith  that 
by  the  advance  of  molecular  physics  we  shall  by  and  by  be  able  to  see 
our  way  as  clearly  from  the  constituents  of  water  to  the  properties  of 
water  as  we  are  now  able  to  deduce  the  operations  of  a  watch  from  the 
form  of  its  parts  and  the  way  they  are  put  together."  Faith  and  hope 
are  good  things  no  doubt,  and  "  expectation  is  permissible  when  belief 
is  not "  (VJLLL  VUL  1870)  ;  but  experience  teaches  that  the  expectation 
or  faith  of  the  master  is  very  apt  to  become  belief  in  the  mind  of  the 
student,  and  "  science  warns  us  that  the  assertion  which  outstrips  evi- 
dence is  not  only  a  blunder,  but  a  crima"  (IIL  rv.  150.  1880.)  In 
order  to  avoid  all  danger  of  adding  to  the  criminal  classes  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  for  those  who  are  teachers  to  keep  their  faith  outside  the  labora- 
tory  as  much  as  possibla 

With  this  qualification  I  have  nothing  but  approval  for  the  passage 
quoted,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  essay.  Like  Huxley  I  hold  that 
we  are  logically  bound  to  apply  to  protoplasm  the  same  conceptions  as 
those  which  are  held  to  be  legitimate  elsewhera  Without  believing,  I 
certainly  see  no  reason  for  doubting,  that  all  the  properties  of  organisms 
may  possibly  be  some  day  deduced  from  the  nature  and  disposition  of 
their  constituent  molecides.  If  I  should  live  to  see  this  proved,  I 
should  believe  it  without  remodelling  any  beliefs  I  now  hold,  for 
most  assuredly  I  do  not  believe  that  these  activities  are  the  result  of 
anything  else  than  physical  structura  I  simply  do  not  know,  and 
have  no  belief  whatever  on  the  subject,  although  I  welcome  every 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  physical  basis  of 
life,  in  the  conviction  that  this  knowledge  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
progress.  I  must  also  insist,  however,  that  nothing  seems  more  obvious 
to  me  than  that  we  might  study  the  form  of  the  parts  of  a  watch,  and 
the  way  they  are  put  together,  till  the  crack  of  doom,  without  under- 
standing it  in  any  sense  worthy  of  the  nama     To  understand  it  we 
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must  study  not  only  its  mechanism  and  the  movements  to  be  deduced 
from  it,  but  the  movements  of  the  earth  as  well :  and  then  we  must 
study  a  third  thing, — ^that  relation  between  the  two  which  fits  a  watch 
for  man's  servica  I  hold  that,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  we  can 
"  understand  "  watches,  and  that  good  common  sense  forces  us  to  admit 
not  only  that  the  fitness  of  a  watch  is  real,  but  that  it  is  the  only  basis 
for  a  rational  interest  in  watches.  Analogies  are  dangerous  weapons, 
because  of  our  fondness  for  pushing  them  farther  than  the  facts  warrant, 
and  for  assuming  that  resemblance  in  one  feature  involves  resemblance 
ii*  other  features.  The  fact  that  living  things  are  like  watches  in  their 
fitness,  in  their  adjustment  to  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  at 
once  suggests  many  interesting  questions  with  which  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  dealing.  This  particular  resemblance  is  obvious,  and  I  hold 
that,  whatever  may  be  possible  to  the  zoologist  of  future  ages,  the  only 
method  of  studying  this  fitness  which  is  available  at  the  present  day  is 
like  that  which  we  apply  to  watches.     Huxley  says : 

"  If  the  properties  of  water  may  be  properly  said  to  xesult  from  the  nature 
and  disposition  of  its  component  molecules,  I  can  find  no  intelligible  ground  for 
refusing  to  say  that  the  properties  of  protoplasm  result  frotn  the  nature  and  dis- 
position of  its  molecules.'* 

I  know  no  reason  why  any  one  should  "  refuse  to  say "  this,  except 
that  "  the  assertion  which  outstrips  evidence  is  a  crima"  When  it  has 
been  prpved,  I,  for  one,  shall  say  it  cheerfully :  but  I  cannot  forget  that 
we  have  been  taught  for  two  thousand  years  and  more  that  life  is  not 
a  property  of  the  physical  basis  like  the  properties  of  water,  but  a  rela- 
tion, an  adjustment  between  the  properties  of  the  organism  and  those 
of  the  environment,  between  internal  relations  and  external  relations : 
that  this  adjustment  serves  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  species,  and 
that  we  know  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  water  or  in  anything  else 
except  living  beings  and  their  products — such  as  watches,  and  spiders' 
webs  and  birds*  nests. 

The  author  of  our  oldest  work  on  zoology  opens  it  with  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  its  purpose : 

''To  say  what  are  the  ultimate  substances  out  of  which  an  animal  is 
formed  ...  is  no  more  sufficient  than  would  be  a  similar  account  in  the  case  of 
a  couch.  For  we  should  not  be  content  with  saying  that  the  couch  was  made 
of  bronze  or  wood,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  but  should  try  to  describe  its 
design  or  mode  of  composition  in  preference  to  the  material.  ...  It  is  plain 
that  the  teaching  of  the  old  physiologists  is  inadequate,  and  that  the  true  method 
is  to  state  what  the  definitive  characters  are  that  distinguish  the  animal  as  a 
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whole,  •  •  •  in  foct,  to  proceed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  we  should  do  were  we 
giving  a  complete  description  of  a  couch"  (or  a  meat  jack).  (Aristotle,  "  Parts 
of  Animals,"  L  I.) 

If  this  is  true :  if  life  is  not  a  property  like  those  of  water,  but  an  ad- 
justment between  properties,  it  must  be  clear  that  no  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  any  properties  of  the  physical  basis  except  the  property  of 
fitness  can  ever  give  us  a  science  of  life,  although  it  must  be  equally 
clear  that  knowledge  of  all  its  properties  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
progress.  My  comment  on  the  essay  "  On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life  " 
is  that,  while  I  fully  agree  with  it,  I  hold  with  Aristotle  that  it  is  "  in- 
adequate," although  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  that 
this  inadequacy  may  be  due  to  our  own  limitations,  and  not  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  While  I  find  nothing  in  the  essay  which  need 
give  any  one  a  moment's  "  nightmare,"  I  am  equally  unable  to  find  in 
it  any  warrant  except  "  faith  "  for  the  dogma  that  biology — the  science 
of  life — ^now  is,  or  is  at  all  likely  soon  to  be,  the  study  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  or  any  other  property  except  fitness,  of  the 
phjrsical  basis. 

The  partial  failure  of  training  in  biological  laboratories  to  make 
naturalists  of  the  students,  or  to  excite  in  them  that  interest  in  the 
homes  of  living  things  which  has  so  often  proved  a  greater  delight 
than  art  or  literature ;  its  failure  to  stimulate  the  investigation  of  those 
relations  between  animals  and  plants  and  the  world  around  them  which 
constitute  life, — ^has  b^un  to  attract  attention  and  to  excite  comment 
Among  the  many  reasons  assigned  for  this  failure,  "  microtomes  "  have 
occupied  a  prominent  place  and  have  been  held  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
mischief,  although  no  one  can  treat  seriously  the  assertion  that  we  can 
have  too  many  or  too  refined  means  for  research  into  structure  From 
long  acquaintance  with  many  students  and  from  much  discussion  with 
them  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  belief  that  our  biology  (the  bi- 
ology of  the  present  day,  and  not  that  of  the  unknown  future)  ends 
with  the  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  physical  basis — 
the  belief  that  biology  is  "  nothing  but "  the  discovery  of  its  physical 
and  chemical  properties — ^has  much  to  do  with  it  My  experience  also 
tells  me  that  the  essay  ^^  On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life  "  is  appealed  to 
as  a  scientific  warrant  for  this  belief,  although  we  have  seen  that  it 
ajB&rms  nothing  more  than  a  '^  hope  '^  for  this  consummation. 

This  ground  was  all  worked  over  before  Aristotle's  day,  and  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  too  much  of  a  flight  of  the  imagination  to  inquire  what 
he  might  have  thought  of  this  essay.    Do  not  his  reflections  in  the 
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"  Parts  of  Animals  "  warrant  the  assertion  that  his  conunent  would  be 
something  like  this  ? — 

'*  Your  natural  science  inteiests  nae  more  than  anything  else  in  your  modem 
world ;  and  your  century  is  distinguished  beyond  all  others  for  progress  in  the 
history  of  life.  I  am  delighted  with  this  essay,  and  no  other  pleasure  could  com- 
pare with  that  which  I  should  find  in  a  course  of  study  on  the  properties  of  living 
things  with  the  aid  of  your  appliances  for  research ;  but  are  you  quite  sure  that 
the  whole  case  is  stated  in  the  essay  ?  While  clay  is  the  physical  basis  of  the 
l)otter's  art,  its  essence  is  fitness  for  the  use  of  man :  and  what  concerns  us  is  not 
that  he  uses  clay,  but  that  he  makes  from  it  now  a  foundation-brick  and  now  an 
ornamental  coping ;  now  a  homely  kitchen  pot,  and  now  a  graceful  urn.  I  have 
studied  your  wonderful  chronometers  until  I  am  '  able  to  deduce  the  operations  of 
a  watch  from  the  form  of  its  parts  and  the  way  they  are  put  together,*  but  I 
failed  to  understand  it  until  I  perceived  that  relation  between  its  movements  and 
those  of  the  earth  which  constitutes  its  fitness  for  man*s  service.  I  tried,  long 
ago,  to  show  that  something  very  similar  is  true  of  living  things.  We  may  some 
time  be  able  to  foresee  or  deduce  all  their  actions  from  their  structure,  but  at 
present,  as  in  my  own  day,  the  only  available  way  to  understand  them  is  to  study 
their  relations  to  the  world  around  them. 

*'  My  teaching  that  the  essence  of  a  living  being  is  not  what  it  is  made  of,  nor 
what  it  does,  but  why  it  does  it,  has  been  well  rendered  by  one  of  your  contem- 
poraries into  the  statement  that  life  is  the  continuous  adjustment  between  internal 
and  external  relations.  If  this  is  true,  is  not  the  biology  which  restricts  itself  to 
the  physical  basis,  and  forgets  the  external  world,  like  your  play  of  '  Hamlet' 
without  the  Hamlet.  Is  not  the  biological  laboratory  which  leaves  out  the  ocean 
and  the  mountains  and  meadows  a  monstrous  absurdity  ?  Was  not  the  greatest 
scientific  generalization  of  your  times  reached  independently  by  two  men  who 
were  eminent  in  their  familiarity  with  living  things  in  their  homes  ? 

'*  You  ask,  '  What  better  philosophical  status  has  vitality  than  aquodty  ?' — 
and  I  ask  you  in  turn  what  better  status  has  volition  than  vitality  ? — ^yet  you  find 
the  employment  of  this  word  both  useful  and  justifiable.  You  can  separate 
water  into  its  elements,  and  then,  by  recombining  them,  you  can  get  water  again ; 
and  this  you  may  repeat  as  often  as  you  choose :  but  can  you,  as  yet,  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort  with  living  things  ?  When  by  the  methods  of  the  laboratory 
you  have  made  a  living  being ;  when  you  have  made  not  merely  protoplasm, — ^nor 
even  protoplasm  capable  of  nutrition,  growth,  reproduction,  and  contraction, — but 
protoplasm  able  to  maintain  persistent  adjustment  to  the  shifting  world  around  it, 
— then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I  admit  that  my  word  '  vitality '  (^;i:'7)has  reached 
the  end  of  its  long  career  of  usefulness. 

"  I  admitted  long  ago  that  it  is  as  much  a  property  of  a  bird  to  build  a  nest 
as  it  is  a  property  of  water  to  freeze  ;  but  our  interest  in  the  nest  lies  in  its  fitness 
for  maintaining  the  species.  I  hear  it  said  among  you  that  science  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Why  ?  but  only  with  the  How  ? ;  but  we  can  surely  give  answers 
to  the  questions  '  Why  do  men  make  and  buy  watches?' — '  Why  do  birds  pursue 
their  prey?'— *  Why  do  they  fiee  their  enemies?' — and  'Why  do  they  make 
nests?' — answers  which  are  good  and  sensible,  although  they  are  incomplete. 

'*  The  naturalists  of  your  day  are  adding  continually  to  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  a  truth  which  was  unsuspected  in  mine, — ^the  mutability  of  species 
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and  the  oontinuity  of  life.  If  I  could  now  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Parts  of 
Animals,'  I  should  treat  with  more  consideration  than  they  seemed  to  merit  two 
thousand  years  ago  the  views  of  my  contemporaries  who  held  that  extermination 
and  Burviyal  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  fitness,  but  I  should  still  contend  that 
the  study  of  fitness  is  the  true  aim  of  biology.". 

This  comment  on  the  cnirent  interpretation  of  the  essay  on  "  The 
Physical  Basis  of  Life  "  seems  to  me  to  be  good  conmion  sense,  and 
therefore  good  science:  and  it  also  seems  to  me  to  be  a  legitimate 
application  of  the  teachings  of  the  "  Parts  of  Animals." 

Huxley  makes  many  references  to  the  problems  of  biology  in  later 
essays,  but  space  will  permit  us  to  examine  none  except  the  last  In 
1894  I  find  certain  Prolegomena  (IX.  i.  1894)  in  which  it  is  easy  to 
read  between  the  lines  clear  indications  that,  notwithstanding  the  period 
represented  by  the  essay  on  "  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  Huxley 
ended  as  he  began, — ^almost,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  old-fashioned 
conviction  that  living  things  do,  in  some  way  and  to  some  degree,  con- 
trol or  condition  inorganic  nature ;  that  they  hold  their  own  by  setting 
the  mechanical  properties  of  matter  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and 
that  this  is  their  most  notable  and  distinctive  characteristic.  He  says 
the  flora  of  the  region  where  he  writes  was  in  a  "  state  of  nature  "  until 
three  or  four  years  before,  when  th< 


— "  state  of  nature  was  brought  to  an  end,  so  far  as  a  small  patch  of  soil  is  cou- 
oemed,  by  the  intervention  of  man.  The  patch  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a 
wall.  ...  In  short,  it  was  made  into  a  garden.  ...  It  will  be  admitted  that 
the  garden  is  as  much  a  work  of  art  or  artifice  as  anything  that  can  be  mentioned. 
The  energy  localized  in  certain  human  bodies,  directed  by  similarly  localized 
intellects,  has  produced  a  collocation  of  other  material  bodies  which  could  not 
be  brought  about  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  same  proposition  is  true  of  all  the 
works  of  man's  hands,  from  a  flint  implement  to  a  cathedral  or  a  chronometer  : 
and  it  is  because  it  is  true  that  we  call  these  things  artificial,  term  them  works 
of  art,  or  artifice,  by  way  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  products  of  the  cosmic 
process,  working  outside  man,  which  we  call  natural,  or  works  of  nature.  The 
distinction  thus  drawn  between  the  works  of  nature  and  those  of  man  is  univer- 
sally recognized,  and  it  is,  as  I  conceive,  both  useful  and  justifiable." 

I  trust  that  the  thoughtful  reader  will  perceive  that  the  legitimate 
pursuit  of  this  line  of  reflection  leads  straight  back  to  the  Aristotelean 
statement,  in  the  essay  of  1854  (IIL  ii.  40),  that  "  to  the  student  of 
life  (as  contrasted  with  the  student  of  physics)  the  aspect  of  nature  is 
reversed.  Here  incessant,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  spontaneous  change 
is  the  rule  :  rest  the  exception — ^the  anomaly  to  be  accoimted  for. 
Living  things  have  no  inertia  and  tend  to  no  equilibrixun." 
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Many  biologists  find  their  greatest  triumph  in  the  doctrine  that  the  liv- 
ing body  is  a  "  mere  machine  " :  but  a  machine  is  a  collocation  of  matter 
and  energy  working  for  an  end,  not  a  spinning  toy;  and  when  the 
living  machine  is  compared  to  the  products  of  human  art,  the  legiti- 
mate deduction  is  that  it  is  not  merely  a  spinning  eddy  in  a  stream  of 
dead  matter  and  mechanical  energy,  but  a  little  garden  in  the  physical 
wilderness;  that  the  energy  localized  in  limng  bodies,  directed  by  simi- 
larly localized  vitality,  has  produced  a  collocation  of  other  material 
bodies  which  could  not  be  brought  about  in  a  state  of  physical  nature, 
and  that  the  distinction  thus  drawn  between  the  works  of  non-vital 
nature  and  those  of  life  is  both  useful  and  justifiabla 

What  this  distinction  may  mean  in  ultimate  analysis  I  know  no 
more  than  Aristotle  or  Huxley ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  one  ever 
will  know  until  we  find  out  One  thing  we  may  be  sure  it  does  not 
mean, — ^that  the  living  world  is  anything  but  natural :  for  all  men  of 
science  must  agree  with  Aristotle  ("  Parts  of  Animals,"  IlL  IL  16) 
that  "in  all  our  speculations  therefore,  concerning  nature,  what  we 
have  to  consider  is  the  general  rule  "  (not  forces,  or  causes,  or  neces- 
sary laws).  "  For  that  is  natural  which  holds  good  either  universally  or 
generally."  *  If  we  are  to  understand  this  fitness  which  is  so  distinctive 
of  living  things,  this  must  be  brought  about,  not  by  keeping  it  locked 
out  of  sight  as  a  chamber  of  horrors,  but  by  bringing  it  into  the  bright 
light  of  day ;  by  "  intending  the  mind  "  upon  it ;  by  attacking  it  with 
Descartes*  method  of  using  one's  reason  rightly  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
Whether  this  method  is  or  is  not  adequate,  we  shall  know  when  we 
find  out ;  but  we  have  no  other,  and  the  discoveries  of  Wallace  and 
of  Darwin  give  a  basis,  not  for  a  belief,  but  for  a  hope  that  it  may  some 
day  prove  adequate. 

Times  are  changed  since  Huxley  warned  his  hearers  in  1868  that,  in 
accepting  protoplasm  as  the  physical  basis  of  life,  he  was  "  placing  his 
foot  on  the  first  rung  of  a  ladder  which,  in  most  people's  estimation,  is  the 
reverse  of  Jacob's  and  leads  to  the  antipodes  of  heaven."  Now  "  Scien- 
tific Rip  Van  Winkle "  and  "  Aristotelean "  are  the  mildest  phrases 
applied  to  him  who  holds  that  life  is  more  than  a  basis, — to  him  who 
doubts  whether  the  essay  states  the  whole  or  even  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  case ;  and  he  is  lucky  if  he  is  not  told  that  he  is  a  "  Spirit- 
ualist," "  false  to  the  spirit  of  Science,"  or  at  the  very  least  that  he 
is  "  illogical"    In  this  case  he  can  only  say  with  Huxley  (IX.  10. 

>  See  also  Huxley,  VU.  154.  <*  Nature  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
which  is.*' 
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1894)  that  "  if  it  is  urged  that  the  .  .  .  cosmic  process  cannot  be  in 
antagonism  with  that  .  .  .  which  is  part  of  itself,  I  can  only  reply  that 
if  the  conclusion  that  the  two  are  antagonistic  is  logically  absurd,  I  am 
sorry  for  logic,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fact  is  so,"  or,  as  Aristotle 
expresses  it,  "  it  holds  good." 

My  own  interest  in  this  distinction  is  entirely  practical  and  not 
philosophical  Whatever  philosophical  basis  it  may  have  or  may  not 
have,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can  question  its  practical  bearing  on 
the  study  of  biology  at  the  present  day  and  for  many  ages  to  coma  If 
it  is  urged  that  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  destined  to  be 
resolved,  in  the  long  run,  into  our  consciousness  of  changes  in  the  physi- 
cal basis  of  our  minds,  and  that  the  "  external  world  "  to  which  plants 
and  animals  respond  is  also  to  be  resolved  into  changes  in  their  physical 
basis,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  this  possibility  ;  but  I  hold  it  unwise 
to  forget  that  the  same  daily  experience  which  justifies  our  confidence 
in  the  orderly  sequence  of  external  nature  also  warrants  the  assump- 
tion that  their  external  world  is  the  same  as  ours.  The  question  of  its 
reality  or  imreality  has  no  more  to  do  with  this  purely  practical  con- 
fidence than  has  the  presence  or  absence,  in  a  dog  or  an  oak-tree,  of 
conscious  belief  in  it 

Those  who  hold  the  faith  that  science  will  some  day  be  able  to 
demonstrate,  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  the  origin  of  such  actions  as 
writing  a  review  of  Huxley's  essays,  are  quite  welcome  to  their  faith ; 
but  I  hold,  as  a  purely  practical  matter,  that  they  may  find  out  in  a 
much  shorter  way  why  I  have  written  this  article  ;  and  I  also  hold  that 
this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  for  some  considerable  tima  I  also  believe 
with  Aristotle  that  the  most  practical  way  within  our  reach  of  study- 
ing that  adjustment  between  the  organism  and  the  external  world — 
that  fitness — which  constitutes  life,  is  to  learn  all  we  can  about  the  physi- 
sical  basis  and  all  that  we  can  about  its  fitness ;  and  I  hold  fast  to  this 
purely  practical  belief  without  any  faith  in  the  unknown  biology  of 
the  distant  future,  and  most  assuredly  without  any  desire  to  discount  it 

W.  K  Brooks. 
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To  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  popular  press,  the  country  would 
seem  to  be  between  the  devil  of-^-state  interference  and  the  deep  sea  of 
gold.  The  two  epithets,  "plutocracy"  and  "paternalism,"  so  freely 
applied,  are  intended  to  characterize  the  worst  tendencies  of  the  times 
in  these  two  opposite  directions,  and  are  calculated  to  engender  the 
bitterest  feelings  in  the  public  mind.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
it  would  certainly  be  useful,  standing  aloof  from  the  contest,  to  make 
a  cool,  unbiassed  analysis  of  the  true  meaning  of  these  terms  in  their 
relation  to  the  existing^  state  of  affairs.  While  it  may  be  admitted 
that  this  is  impossiblefsuch  an  approximation  to  it  as  the  conditions 
will  allow  can  certainly  do  no  harm. 

On  all  subjects  that  interest  mankind  there  are  extremes  of  thought, 
and  these  form  a  sort  of  penumbra  outside  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  among  right-mind^  peopla  While  most  persons  consider  the 
possession  of  wealth  a  rightful  condition  and  a  laudable  aim  of  life, 
there  are  some  who  accept  Proudhon's  dictum,  "  lapropri/U  e^est  h  vol," 
and  nearly  all  shades  of  opinion  between  these  may  be  found.  The 
average  man  desires  to  see  the  business  interests  of  society  left  free  and 
open  to  equal  competition,  but  there  are  those  who  would  have  the 
state  conduct  all  industry  and  make  all  citizens  salaried  employees. 

dition  has  always  existed  very  much  as  it  is  to-day.  On  the  whole  there 
seetlis  to  be  little  danger  that  any  of  the  extremes  of  popular  opinion 
will  ever  prevail,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  always  a  moderate,  often 
rhythmic,  drift  in  some  one  direction,  so  that  what  were  extremes  are 
SO  no  longer,  and  other  unthought-of  schemes  occupy  the  van.  It  is 
this  that  constitutes  social  progress. 

Justly  or  imjustly,  society  has  made  wealth  a  measure  of  worth.  It 
is  easy  on  general  principles  to  prove  that  it  is  not  such  a  measure. 
Every  one  is  personally  cognizant  of  numerous  cases  to  the  contrary. 
All  will  admit  that,  taken  in  the  abstract,  the  principle  is  unsoimd,  and 
yet  all  act  upon  it  Not  rationally,  not  perhaps  consciously,  but  still 
they  do  it     It  is  "  human  nature  "  to  respect  those  who  have,  and  to 
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care  little  for  those  who  have  not  There  is  a  sort  of  feeling  that  if  one 
is  destitute  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it  It  is  inevitably  ascribed  to 
^  some  personal  deficit  In  a  word,  absence  of  means  is,  in  one  form  or 
another,  made  to  stand  for  absence  of  merit  Its  cause  is  looked  for  in 
character.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  marked  contrast  between 
the  indisposition  to  help  the  unsuccessful,  and  the  wiUingness  to  help 
the  successful  Aside  from  the  prospect  of  a  quid  pro  qxw^  no  one 
wants  to  waste  tifne,  energy,  or  money  on  what  is  worthless, — and 
possession  is  the  primary  test  of  worth 

It  would  be  easy  to  work  out  the  genesis  of  this  sentiment,  and  to 
show  how  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  universal  competition  in  society, 
where  the  fittest  to  survive  is  always  the  one  who  can  gain  possession 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  this  world's  goods.  It  has  therefore  a  rational 
basis,  a  substratum  of  truth  on  which  to  rest  We  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  it  here  as  a  fact  It  is  universal  Those  who  most  thoroughly 
condemn  it  are  influenced  by  it  The  force  that  works  against  it  in 
society  is  not  the  absence  or  weakness  of  the  sentiment  itself,  but 
anol^^  and  wHoUy  dissixnilar  feeling,  vi..  sympathy.  This  sentixnent 
is  not  rational,  but  illogical,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  men  give  alms  to 
satisfy  temporary  want  rather  than  opportunity  to  supply  permanent 
needs.  But  of  the  other  sentiment,  which  may  be  called  "  plutolatry," 
— the  worship  of  wealth, — even  the  victims  show  traces,  and  in  de- 
nouncing the  rich  they  imconsciously  attribute  to  them  a  personal 
dignity  proportional  to  their  wealth. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  wealth,  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  is 
a  tremendous  power.  It  gives  not  only  ease,  plenty,  luxury,  but,  what 
is  infinitely  more,  the  respect  of  all  and  the  envy  of  the  less  favored. 
It  gives,  in  a  word,  superiority ;  and  the  strongest  craving  of  man's 
nature  is,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  be  set  over  his  fellows.  When  all 
this  is  considered,  the  futility  of  the  proposal  of  certain  reformers  to 
eradicate  the  passion  for  proprietary  acquisition  becomes  apparent  It 
may  be  assumed  that  this  passion  will  continue  for  an  indefinite  period 
to  be  the  ruling  element  of  the  industrial  stata  That  it  has  done  and 
is  still  doing  incalculable  service  to  society  few  will  deny.  That  it  may 
continue  to  be  useful  to  the  end  of  our  present  industrial  era  will 
probably  be  admitted  by  all  but  a  small  clasa 

If  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  even  for  the  benefit  of  individuals, 
were  all  that  is  involved  in  the  term  "  plutocracy,"  the  indictment  would 
not  be  serious.  If  the  governing  power  implied  in  the  last  component 
of  the  word  were  nothing  more  than  the  normal  influence  that  wealth 
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exerts,  no  great  injury  to  society  could  accrua  Even  the  amassing  of 
colossal  fortunes  is  not  an  evil  in  itself,  since  the  very  activity  which  it 
requires  stimulates  industry  and  benefits  a  large  number.  There  is,  it 
is  true,  a  danger— in  the  transmission  of  such  fortunes  to  inactive  and 
non-productive  heirs — of  creating  a  non-industrial  class  in  perpetuity ; 
but  this  could  be  remedied,  without  hardship  to  any  worthy  person,  by 
a  wise  limitation  of  inherilLxca 

So  much  for  plutocracy.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  pole  of  public 
opinion  and  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  "paternalism."  Literally, 
of  course,  paternalism  in  government  would  be  restricted  to  cases  in 
which  the  governing  power  is  vested  in  a  single  person,  who  may  be 
r^arded  as  well-disposed  and  seeking  to  rule  his  subjects  for  their 
own  good,  as  a  father  governs  his  children.  But  a  ruling  family,  or 
even  a  large  ruling  class,  may  be  supposed  to  govern  from  similar  mo- 
tives. Li  either  case  the  governed  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  voice 
in  the  matter,  but  are  cared  for  like  children  by  the  assumed  wisdom 
of  their^ruleW  How  far  from  t^e  patemaLa  is  anything  that 
exists  in  this  or  any  other  civilized  country  to-day  may  therefore  be 
readily  seen.  No  one  will  claim  that  there  is  any  danger,  in  a  repre- 
sentative government  with  universal  suffrage,  of  any  such  state  being 
brought  about  This  shows  at  the  outset  that  the  term  is  not  used  in 
its  original  and  correct  sense,  but  is  merely  borrowed  and  applied  as  a 
stigma  to  certain  tendencies  in  republican  governments  which  the 
users  of  it  do  not  appro va  What  are  these  tendencies?  Li  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  they  are  tendencies  toward  the  assump- 
tion by  the  state  of  functions  that  are  now  entrusted  to  private 
enterprise. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  logically  argued  that  the  indefinite  extension 
of  such  powers  wpuld  eventuate  in  the  most  extreme  socialistic  system, 
-^the  conduct  of  all  business  by  the  state.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
shown  with  equal  logic  that  the  entire  reUnquishment  of  the  functions 
which  the  state  has  already  assumed  would  be  the  abolition  of  govern- 
ment itsell  The  extremists  of  one  party  would  land  us  in  socialism ; 
those  of  the  other,  in  anarchy.  But  on  one  side  it  is  said  by  the  more 
moderate  that  the  true  function  of  government  is  the  protection  of 
society;  to  which  it  is  replied  by  the  other  that  such  extension  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  is  in  the  interest  of  protection,  viz.,  protection 
against  the  undue  rapacity  of  private  enterprise.  Here,  as  almost 
everywhere  else  in  the  realm  of  politics,  it  is  a  question  of  quantity 
and  not  of  quality.    It  is  not  a  difference  in  principle,  but  in  policy. 
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It  is  the  d^ree  to  wliicli  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  goyemment 
is  to  be  carried  out 

If  we  look  for  precedents  and  historical  examples  we  find  great 
diversity.  If  we  take  the  question  of  government  telegraphy  we  find 
that  the  United  States  is  almost  the  only  country  in  the  civilized  world 
that  has  not  adopted  it,  while  the  reports  from  other  countries  are  practi- 
cally unanimous  in  its  favor.  That  such  a  movement  should  be  called 
paternalism  is  therefore  quite  gratuitous,  and  must  spring  from  either 
pecuniary  interest  or  unenlightened  prejudica  Prom  this  on,  up  to 
the  question  of  abolishing  the  private  ownership  of  land,  there  is  a 
multitude  of  problems  presenting  all  shades  of  difference  in  the  degree 
to  which  the  principle  of  state  action  is  to  be  applied  in  their  solution. 
They  need  to  be  fearlessly  investigated,  coolly  considered,  and  wisely 
decided  in  the  true  interests  of  the  public.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  discuss  any  of  these  questions,  but  simply  to  mention 
them  in  illustration  of  the  popular  use  of  the  term  **patemalism."  It 
is  clear  that  that  term  is  employed  solely  to  excite  prejudice  against  the 
extension  of  the  functions  of  the  state,  just  as  the  term  "plutocracy"  is 
used  to  arouse  antagonism  to  the  wealthy  classes.  The  words  have  in 
these  senses  no  natural  meaning,  and,  with  intelligent  persons,  should 
have  no  argumentative  weight 

Are  there,  then,  no  dangerous  or  deleterious  tendencies  in  modem 
society  ?  There  certainly  are  such,  and  they  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  both  plutocracy  and  paternalism,  giving  to  these  terms  not 
a  literal,  but  a  real  or  scientific  meaning,  as  denoting  respectively  the 
too  great  power  of  wealth,  and  the  too  great  solicitude  for  and  foster- 
ing of  certain  interesia  on  the  part  of  government 

The  first  law  of  economics  is  that  every  one  may  be  depended  upon 
at  aU  times  to  seek  his  greatest  gain.  It  is  both  natural  and  right  that 
the  individual  should  be  ever  seeking  to  acquire  for  himself  and  his ; 
and  this  rather  irrespective  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  so  in  the 
olden  time,  when  physical  strength  was  almost  the  only  forca  It  is  so 
to-day,  when  business  shrewdness  is  practically  suprema  Government 
was  instituted  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong  in  this  universal 
struggle  to  possess ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  protect  society  at 
larga  Originally  it  was  occupied  solely  vrith  abuses  caused  by  brute 
forca  It  is  still,  so  far  as  this  primary  function  of  enforcing  justice  is 
concerned,  practically  limited  to  this  class  of  abuses,  relatively  trifling 
as  they  ara  Crime  still  means  this,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur, 
and  as  it  does  to-day  in  barbaric  countries.    Any  advantage  gained 
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by  force  is  promptly  met  by  the  law ;  but  advantage  gained  by  cunning, 
by  superior  knowledge, — ^if  it  be  only  of  the  technicalities  of  the  law, — ^is 
not  a  crime,  though  its  spirit  be  as  bad  as  that  of  highway  robbery  and 
its  consequences  a  thousand  times  worsa 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  modem  society  is  suffering  from  the 
very  opposite  of  paternalism, — from  under-govemment,  from  the  failure 
of  government  to  keep  pace  with  the  change  which  civilization  has 
wrought  in  substituting  intellectual  for  physical  qualities  as  the  workers 
of  injustice  Government  to-day  is  powerless  to  perform  its  primary 
and  original  function  of  protecting  society.  There  was  a  time  when 
brigandage  stalked  abroad  throughout  Europe  and  no  one  was  safe  in 
life  or  property.  This  was  due  to  lack  of  adequate  government  Man's 
nature  has  not  changed,  but  brigandage  has  succumbed  to  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law.  Human  rapacity  now  works  in  subtler  ways.  Plutoc- 
racy is  the  modem  brigandage  and  can  be  dislodged  only  by  the  same 
power, — the  power  of  the  stata  All  the  evils  of  society  are  the  result  of 
the  free  flow  of  natural  propensities.  The  purpose  of  government  is, 
as  far  as  may  be,  to  prevent  this  from  causing  injustice  The  physical 
passions  of  men  are  natural  and  healthy,  but  they  cannot  be  allowed 
to  go  unbridled.  Government  was  established,  not  to  lessen  or  even 
to  alter  them.  Exactly  the  same  is  needed  to  be  done  with  the  higher 
acquisitive  faculty.  It  need  not  be  condemned;  it  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed :  but  it  can  and  should  be  directed  into  harmless  ways  and 
restricted  to  useful  purposes.  Properly  viewed,  too,  this  is  to  secure 
its  maximum  exercise  and  greatest  freedom,  for  unrestrained  license 
soon  leads  to  conflict,  chokes  its  own  free  operation,  and  puts  an  end 
to  its  activity.  The  true  function  of  government  is  not  to  fetter  but  to 
liberate  the  forces  of  society,  not  to  diminish  but  to  increase  their 
effectiveness.  Unbridled  competition  destroys  itself.  The  only  com- 
petition that  endures  is  that  which  goes  on  under  judicious  regulation. 

If,  then,  the  danger  of  plutocr^y  is  so  largely  due  to  insufficient 
government,  where  is  the  tendency  to  paternalism  in  the  sense  of  too 
much  government  ?  This  opens  up  the  last  and  most  important  aspect 
of  the  subject  If  there  were  no  influences  at  work  in  society  but 
those  of  unaided  nature ;  if  we  had  a  pure  physiocracy  or  government 
of  nature,  such  as  prevails  among  wild  animals,  and  the  weak  were 
thereby  sacrificed  that  the  strong  might  survive  to  beget  the  strong,  and 
thus  elevate  the  race  along  the  lines  of  evolution, — however  great  the 
hardship,  we  might  resign  ourselves  to  it  as  part  of  the  great  cosmio 
scheme.    But  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.    Without  stopping  to 
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show  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  civilized  society,  the  qualities 
which  best  fit  men  to  gain  advantage  over  their  fellows  are  the  ones 
least  useful  to  society  at  large,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  point  out  that  in  the  actual  state  of  society  it  is  not  even  those 
who,  from  this  biological  point  of  view,  are  the  fittest,  that  become  in 
fact  the  recipients  of  the  greatest  favors  at  the  hands  of  society.  This 
is  due  to  the  creation,  by  society  itself,  of  artificial  conditions  that  de- 
stroy the  balance  of  forces  and  completely  nullify  all  the  beneficial 
effects  that  are  secured  by  the  operation  of  the  natural  law  on  the 
lower  plana  Indeed,  the  effect  is  reversed,  and  instead  of  develop- 
ing strength,  either  physical  or  mental,  through  activity  incident  to 
emulation,  it  tends  to  parasitic  degeneracy  through  the  pampered 
idleness  of  the  favored  classes. 

What,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  these  social  conditions  ?  They  are 
at  bottom  integral  parts  of  government  They  are  embodied  in  law. 
Largely  they  consist  of  statute  law.  Where  this  is  wanting  they  rest 
on  judicial  decisions,  often  immemorial,  and  belonging  to  the  fer  non 
scriptcL  In  a  word,  they  constitute  the  great  system  of  jurisprudence 
relating  to  property  and  business,  gradually  built  up  through  the  ages 
to  make  men  secure  in  their  possessions  and  safe  in  their  business  trans- 
actions, but  which  in  our  day,  owing  to  entirely  changed  industrial 
conditions,  has  become  the  means  of  throwing  unlimited  opportunities 
in  the  way  of  some  and  of  barring  out  the  rest  from  all  opportunities. 
This  system  of  artificial  props,  bolsterings,  and  scaffoldings  has  grown  so 
perfect  as  to  make  exertion  needless  for  the  protected  class  and  hopeless 
for  the  neglected  mass.  In  a  word,  it  has  become  the  bulwark  of  monop- 
oly.    Says  Pro£  John  R  Conunons  in  his  **  Distribution  of  Wealth  " : 

"  The  heads  of  industries  are  no  longer  the  independent  Napoleons  of  finance ; 
they  find  their  sphere  as  high-salaried  managers  and  legal  advisers,  while  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  entrepreneurs  proper,  the  original  organizers  and  promoters  of  en- 
terprises, are  simply  the  commonplace,  idle  recipients  of  the  permanent  profits 
and  the  mildly  fluctuating  temporary  profits.  •  .  .  Instead  of  the  profits  being 
due  to  the  powerful  exertions  and  abilities  of  the  captains  of  industry,  they  are 
due  to  certain  fixed  social  relations  and  rights.  The  recipients  of  these  incomes 
may  with  perfect  security  become  idlers  and  drones.  They  abdicate  their  func- 
tions as  entrepreneurs  into  the  hands  of  salaried  chiefs  and  advisers.  They  are  no 
longer  performing  the  services  of  society  which  were  performed  by  their  ancestors 
or  predecessors,  who  organized  and  developed  the  business  to  which  they  have 
succeeded.** 

And  thus  we  have  the  remarkable  fact,  so  persistently  overlooked 

in  all  the  discussions  of  current  questions,  that  government,  which  fails 
20 
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to  protect  the  weak,  is  devoting  all  its  energies  to  protecting  the  strong. 
It  legalizes  and  promotes  trusts  and  combinations ;  subsidizes  corpora- 
tions, and  then  absolves  them  from  their  obligations ;  sustains  stock- 
watering  schemes  and  all  forms  of  speculation ;  grants  without  com- 
pensation the  most  valuable  franchises,  often  in  perpetuity ;  and  in 
innumerable  ways  creates,  defends,  and  protects  a  vast  array  of  purely 
parasitic  enterprises,  calculated  directly  to  foster  the  worst  forms  of 
municipal  corruption.  The  proofs  of  each  one  of  these  counts  lie  about 
us  on  every  hand.  Only  those  who  are  blinded  by  interest  or  preju- 
dice can  fail  to  see  them. 

There  is  no  greater  danger  to  civilization  than  the  threatened  ab- 
sorption by  a  few  individuals  of  aU  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth, 
so  that  they  can  literally  extort  tribute  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  If 
half  a  dozen  persons  could  get  possession  of  all  the  breadstufEs  of  a 
country,  it  would  justify  a  revolution.  Fortunately,  from  the  nature 
of  this  product,  this  is  impossible,  although  long  strides  in  that  direc- 
tion have  from  time  to  time  been  taken.  But  it  is  otherwise  vrith  some 
other  products  which,  if  less  indispensable,  are  stiU  among  the  modem 
necessaries  of  lifa  All  the  petroleum  of  this  country  is  owned  by  a 
single  trust  If  men  could  not  live  without  it  there  is  no  telling  how 
high  the  price  would  be  raised.  Nothing  limits  it  but  the  question  of 
how  much  the  public  will  pay  rather  than  do  vrithout  That  indis- 
pensable product,  coal,  has  well-nigh  reached  the  same  stage  through 
the  several  railroad  combinations  that  now  control  it  That  which  costs 
sixty  cents  to  mine,  and  as  much  more  to  transport,  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  consumer  for  less  than  five  or  six  dollars.  Does  it  speak  well 
for  the  common  sense  of  a  great  people  that  they  should  continue  to 
submit  to  such  things  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  except  in  the 
power  of  the  nation. 

It  is  time,  too,  that  the  people  began  to  look  into  the  great  question 
of  transportation.  If  a  thorough  investigation  should  show  that  the 
hour  is  not  yet  come  for  the  public  management  of  the  vast  enterprises 
involved,  it  would  at  least  show,  as  it  has  done  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  nearly  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  that  they  are  in 
need  of  thorough  and  systematic  regulation.  Does  any  one,  for  example, 
suppose  that  there  is  any  permanent  advantage  in  the  railroad  rate- wars 
that  are  so  frequently  waged  in  this  country?  The  low  cut-rates  are 
always  of  short  duration,  and  the  result  is  the  ultimate  combination  of 
the  interests  involved,  usually  followed  by  higher  rates  than  before. 
And  why  should  several  companies  be  allowed  to  build  parallel  lines 
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between  the  same  points,  like  the  three  between  Philadelphia  and 
Atlantic  City,  when  one  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  supply  the  traffic  ? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  public  must  pay  this  unnecessary  expense? 
Woidd  it  be  any  infringement  of  human  liberty  for  the  state  to  forbid^ 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  ior  the  sole  purpose  of  being  sold  to 
another  that  had  no  use  for  it  except  to  get  it  out  of  its  way  ?  In  France 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  allowed,  and  the  railroad  system  of  that  country 
is  imder  strict  and  rational  state  regulation ;  yet  no  one  complains  of 
oppression. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  an  industrious  people  is  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment  of  their  surplus  earnings.  In  the  existing 
condition  of  things  they  are  driven  into  the  stock-market  In  a  few 
rare  cases  the  stocks  taken  prove  good.  In  still  rarer  cases — such  as 
the  first  telephone  shares — ^they  become  enormously  productiva  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  first  fluctuate  and  finally  fall  below 
par,  often  to  a  mere  nominal  valua  There  seems  to  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  directors  of  these  concerns  from  manipidating  the  shares 
so  as  first  to  enrich  themselves  and  then  to  leave  the  business  a  wreck. 
Witness  the  degeneracy  of  the  great  Thompson-Houston  Electric 
Company,  its  absorption  of  other  properties,  its  passage  into  the  General 
Electric  Company,  the  suspension  of  dividends,  and  the  fall  of -the  stock 
to  thirty-five  cents  on  a  dollar.  It  may  be  said  that  those  who  choose 
to  risk  these  losses  should  suffer  for  their  folly.  But  there  is  nothing 
that  is  safe.  Savings  banks  are  even  more  precarious,  for  here  failure 
results  in  total  loss  to  the  depositor.  And  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
to  prevent  the  legal  authorization  of  all  kinds  of  investment  schemes 
to  tempt  the  public  to  entrust  them  with  its  money,  imtil  the  organizers 
think  they  have  all  they  want  and  can  afford  to  "  fail "  and  retire  vrith 
it  If  the  state  cannot  really  require  a  safe  guaranty  to  investors,  or 
prohibit  such  insecure  organizations,  it  can  at  least  offer,  in  the  form 
of  national  savings  banks,  an  opportunity  for  prudent  people  to  make 
a  safe  disposition  of  their  surplus  funds ;  and  this  has  been  done  in 
nearly  every  country  except  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  crying  evils  of  the  times  is  the  reckless  manner  in 
which  the  most  important  franchises  are  being  given  away.  The 
following  statement  made  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Dodge,  President  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  his  annual  address 
of  December,  1891,  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  answered  or  denied. 
It  is  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  sample  of  what  is  going  on  throughout 
the  country : 
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**  Here  are  seven  street  railroad  companies,  two  gas  companies,  two  telegraph 
companies,  two  telephone  companies,  and  one  electric-light  company,  not  one  of 
which  gave  a  cent  for  their  valuable  franchises,  and  the  whole  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  these  fourteen  corporations  the  past  year  is  but  (98,321.45, — a  mere  trifle 
•as  compared  with  the  value  of  their  franchises  and  the  profits  drawn  by  them 
from  the  public.  Some  have  never  paid  in  the  full  amount  of  their  capital  stock, 
and  yet  pay  dividends  and  extend  their  works  from  their  profits,  while  the  stock 
of  others  is  quoted  on  the  market  as  from  100  to  400  per  cent  premium.** 

It  is  well  known  that  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe  these 
franchises,  based  on  "natural  monopolies,"  are  made  to  constitute  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  revenua 

The  "  burning  question "  of  our  day  is  the  reform  of  municipal 
government  The  evils  complained  of  all  result  from  the  same  cause 
83  the  national  evils  already  enumerated,  which  is  at  bottom  the  indiflEer- 
ence  of  the  citizen  to  what  is  being  done  by  self-seeking  individuals. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  personal  greed  is  laying  the  public  imder  tributa 
Individualism  is  suprema  Party  politics  are  shrewdly  brought  in  to 
obscure  public  interests,  and  behind  this  veil  abuses  go  unperceived. 
The  cities,  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large,  need  to  wake  from  the  lethargy 
of  laissezfairej  and  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  They  would 
do  well  to  begin  with  a  study  of  the  recent  policy  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and,  if  they  doubted  its  efficacy,  they  would  only  need  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  "Greater  London."  Some  idea  of  what  tiiere  is  to  be 
learned  in  this  direction  is  given  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Sydney  Webb, 
in  August  last,  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Scienca 

The  very  possession  of  wealth  is  only  made  possible  by  govern- 
ment The  safe  conduct  of  all  business  depends  upon  the  certain 
protection  of  law.  The  most  powerful  business  combinations  take  place 
under  legal  forms.  Even  dishonest  and  swindling  schemes,  so  long  as 
they  violate  no  penal  statute,  are  protected  by  law.  Specidation  in 
the  necessaries  of  life  is  legitimate  business,  and  is  upheld  by  the 
officers  of  the  law  though  it  result  in  famine ;  and  even  then  bread 
riots  are  put  down  by  the  armed  force  of  the  stata  Thus  has  society 
become  the  victim  of  its  own  system,  against  the  natural  eflEects  of 
which  it  is  powerless  to  protect  itsell  It  has  devised  the  best  possible 
scheme  for  satisfying  the  rapacity  of  human  natura 

And  now,  mark :  The  charge  of  paternalism  is  chiefly  made  by  the 
class  that  enjoys  the  largest  share  of  government  protection.  Those 
who  denounce  state  interference  are  the  ones  who  most  frequently  and 
successfully  invoke  it    The  cry  of  laissez  /aire  mainly  goes  up  from 
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the  ones  who,  if  really  "let  alone,"  would  instantly  lose  their  wealth- 
absorbing  power. 

A  significant  example  of  this  is  found  in  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  so-called  Pooling  Bill  In  a  paper  read  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  before  the  American  Economic  Association  in  December  last, 
he  characterizes  this  as  "  state-socialistic,"  and  says : 

"  This  pending  legislation  is  demanded  at  the  instance  of  the  shippers  and 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  and  its  passage  is  being  aided  by  a  powerful  lobby 
in  their  service.  The  railroads  base  their  advocacy  of  the  bill  on  the  claim  that  it 
will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  shippers  to  have  such  a  law." 

And  he  predicts  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  demand  that  the 
government  shall  take  charge  of  the  roads  and  guarantee  dividends  to 
the  stockholders.     He  further  says : 

"  AU  this  will  be  at  the  demand  and  in  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  of  the 
shippers,  and  not  of  the  labor  involved  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  transportation, 
as  the  demand  of  to-day  for  the  enactment  of  Hie  pooling  bill  is  alleged  to  be 
largely  in  the  interest  of  the  shippers  and  the  public  welfare.*^ 

Nothing  is  more  obvious  to-day  than  the  signal  inability  of  capital 
and  private  enterprise  to  take  care  of  themselves  unaided  by  the  state ; 
and  while  they  are  incessantly  denouncing  "  paternalism," — ^by  which 
they  mean  the  claim  of  the  defenceless  laborer  and  artisan  to  a  share 
in  this  lavish  state  protection, — ^they  are  all  the  while  besieging  legis- 
latures for  relief  from  their  own  incompetency,  and  "  pleading  the  baby 
act "  through  a  trained  body  of  lawyers  and  lobbyists.  The  dispensing 
of  national  pap  to  this  class  should  rather  be  called  "  matemalism,"  to 
which  a  square,  open,  and  dignified  paternalism  would  be  infinitely 
preferable. 

Still  all  these  things  must  be  regarded  as  perfectly  natural,  that  is,  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  man,  and  not  as  peculiar  to  any  class.  Therefore 
personalities  and  vituperation  are  entirely  out  of  placa  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  whether  they  are  going  to  be  permitted  to  go  on.  The 
fault  is  altogether  with  the  system.  Nor  should  any  one  object  to 
state  protection  of  business  interests.  Even  monopoly  may  be 
defended  against  aggressive  competition  on  the  ground  of  economy. 
The  protection  of  the  strong  may  not  be  too  great,  but  there  should  be 
at  the  same  time  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  protected  strong. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out  remedies,  but  tendencies, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  right  here  are  to  be  located  the  two  greatest 
dangers  to  modem  society.     Here  lies  the  only  plutocracy,  and  here 
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the  only  paternalism.     The  two  are  really  one,  and  are  embodied  in  the 
joint  fact  of  state-protected  monopoly. 

The  degree  to  which  the  citizen  is  protected  in  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  his  possessions  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  state  of  civilization,  but 
this  protection  must  apply  as  rigidly  to  the  poor  man's  possessions  as 
to  those  of  the  rich  man.  In  the  present  system  the  latter  is  not  only 
encouraged,  but  actually  tempted  to  exploit  the  former.  Every  trust, 
every  monopoly,  every  carelessly  granted  franchise,  has  or  may  have 
this  effect,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  part  at  least  of  this  paternal 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  government  should  be  diverted  from  the 
monopolistic  element  and  bestowed  upon  the  general  public.  If  we 
must  have  paternalism,  there  should  be  no  partiality  shown  in  the 
family. 

Lester  F.  Ward. 
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I  HAD  beard  so  many  times,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  that 
woman  owed  to  Christianity  her  social  elevation  and  the  amelioration 
of  her  lot,  that  I  had  come  to  accept  it  as  a  truism.  At  all  events  it 
had  never  occurred  to  me  to  question  the  postulate  until,  one  day, 
I  read  in  the  '*6ermania"  of  Tacitus  that  among  the  ancient 
Teutons  a  kind  of  sanctity  seemed  to  pertain  to  women.  Truly 
remarkable,  considering  the  time  when  it  was  written,  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  German  women  were  not  permitted  to  regard  them- 
selves as  standing  outside  the  world  belonging  to  the  men,  nor  were 
they  unconcerned  in  their  warlike  pursuits. 

I  fancy  I  detect  here  a  little  fling  at  the  ladies  of  the  writer's 
own  day,  the  astonishing  variety  of  whose  toilet  articles  we  may 
yet  admire  in  the  Pompeiian  Museum  at  Naples.  Nothing,  I  should 
judge,  was  of  more  serious  import  to  these  damsels  than  their  frivoli- 
ties; and  in  the  art  of  beautifying  themselves  they  have  been  emu- 
lated, but  not  excelled,  by  their  sisters  of  later  date.  If  the  exquisite 
and  elaborate  care  of  one's  physical  self  is  (as  has  been  gravely  con- 
tended) the  crucial  test  of  civilization,  then  civilization  reached  its 
climax  about  the  age  of  Tiberius,  and  the  feminine  half  of  mankind 
has  been  retrograding  rather  than  advancing  in  the  last  nineteen 
centuries.  But  to  my  mind  the  test  is  a  flimsy  one,  and  I  could 
easily,  if  that  were  my  present  business,  propose  one  more  worthy 
of  consideration.  If  the  above  statement  of  Tacitus  is  to  be  trusted, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Germans,  amid  all  the  rudeness  of 
a  pastoral  and  militant  life,  possessed  elements  of  a  higher  civili- 
zation than  the  fastidious  and  over-reflned  Bomans.  The  chief 
evidence  of  this  superiority  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  their  attitude 
toward  women. 

This  very  question  as  to  whether  women  should  or  should  not 
regard  themselves  as  standing  outside  the  world  belonging  to  the  men 
has  been  noisily  debated,  and  is  continually  reemerging  for  fresh 
debate  when  we  think  it  has  been  finally  disposed  of. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
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controversy,  because,  apparently,  men  conceded  all  that  women 
demanded.  There  is  to  me  something  very  noble  in  the  comradeship 
of  husband  and  wife  which  appears  to  have  existed  among  these 
rude  and  hardy  warriors, — a  comradeship  half  resembling  that  of  boy 
and  girl  before  the  consciousness  of  «ex  has  markedly  differentiated 
them.  Not  even  from  the  tribal  council  were  women  excluded. 
Tacitus  expressly  states  that  they  were  attentively  listened  to,  and 
that  their  advice  was  never  left  unheeded.  I  was  once  inclined  to 
suspect  a  bit  of  courteous  exaggeration  in  this,  induced  by  the  writer's 
desire  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  weight  of  personality 
and  serious  worth  of  the  barbarian  women  and  the  flimsy  frivolity 
of  his  own  countrywomen.  But  a  deeper  study  of  Germanic  pa- 
ganism convinced  me  that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded.  Paganism 
in  the  North  did,  undoubtedly,  tend  to  evolve  sturdier  types  of 
womanhood  than  Christianity  has  done ;  and  it  accorded  a  recogni- 
tion to  female  intelligence  which  Christianity  has  been  far  slower  in  ac- 
cording. Largely,  to  be  sure,  the  rude  conditions  incident  to  pastoral 
life,  interrupted  by  frequent  wars  and  migrations,  were  responsible 
for  the  sagacity,  the  readiness  of  resource,  and  the  splendid  courage 
which  the  daughters  of  Germany  seem  to  have  exhibited,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  they  do  to-day.  For  all  that, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Oriental  view  of  womanhood,  implied  in 
the  Bible,  has  had  an  enormous  influence  in  forcibly  checking  the  nor- 
mal development.  The  Catholic  church  not  only  adopted,  but  im- 
mensely exaggerated  the  disabilities  under  which  the  sex  had  labored 
in  Semitic  lands;  and  the  result  was  that  the  free-bom,  sagacious,  and 
nobly  self-dependent  daughter  of  the  Teutonic  forests  was  dwarfed, 
subdued,  and  spiritually  crippled  until  she  became  the  commonplace, 
insignificant,  obedient  Hausjrau  of  to-day. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  attractive  to  me  in  the  picture  of 
the  tribal  chiefs,  with  their  wives  and  mothers  grouped  upon  the 
earthen  floor  about  the  fire,  deliberating  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  commonwealth.  I  seem  to  see  the  tall,  brawny  warriors,  whose 
shaggy  blonde  heads  and  stubborn  blue  eyes  looked  so  terrible  to 
the  puny  Italians,  and  the  paintings  of  Thumann  and  Piloty  have 
aided  me  in  divining  their  female  counterparts.  Where  will  you 
find  a  type  of  more  splendid  matronly  dignity,  or  more  defiant 
majesty  of  womanhood,  than  the  latter's  "  Thusnelda"  ?  Where  such 
noble  and  healthful  simplicity  and  vigor  as  in  the  former's  Teutonic 
maidens  in  "  Hermann's  Return  from  his  Victory  over  the  Bomans"? 
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They  have  a  fine,  free,  out-of-door  air  about  them,  and  that  sturdy, 
half -boyish  candor  which  is  so  touching  in  the  face  of  a  girl.  They 
have  never  heard  of  St.  Paul's  injunction  that  woman  should  not 
speak  in  meeting;  and  they  utter  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility 
grave,  well-considered  words  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  tribe  may 
hang.  If  (as  Tacitus  informs  us)  they  were  attentively  listened  to, 
we  may  be  sure  it  was  not  from  gallantry,  but  because  they  had  some- 
thing weighty  and  valuable  to  say.  Gallantry  came  into  the  world 
with  chivalry  over  a  thousand  years  later.  Now,  without  invidious 
comparison,  permit  me  to  ask  if  such  a  scene  or  anything  equivalent 
to  it  would  be  possible  to-day?  1  am,  of  course,  making  allowance 
for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  government  of  the  German  village 
communities ;  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  ask  if  women  are  tolerated  in 
cabinet  meetings  or  councils  of  state.  But  even  in  town  meetings  or 
communal  councils  I  believe  that  their  presence  would  now  create  a 
sensation.  If,  for  all  that,  they  have,  since  the  days  of  Maintenon 
and  Pompadour,  wielded  a  considerable  political  influence,  it  has 
usually  been  of  an  unacknowledged  and  subterranean  kind,  of  which 
they  have  had  cause  to  be  ashamed.  And,  truth  to  tell,  their  train- 
ing, or,  if  you  choose,  their  lack  of  training,  and  the  character  which 
this  lack  of  training  has  developed,  would  to-day  make  them  ill- 
adapted  for  any  serious  business  in  which  prudence  and  deliberation 
were  of  prime  import.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration,  perhaps,  to 
maintain  that  Christianity  is  alone  responsible  for  this  undoubted 
degeneration  of  womanhood,  as  regards  civic  worth,  weight  of  person- 
ality, and  strength  of  character ;  but  that  it  has  been  the  strongest 
of  a  number  of  cooperating  factors  is  beyond  dispute.  Social  refine- 
ment, increased  security  of  life, — in  a  word,  civilization,  with  its 
changed  ideals, — ^is  responsible  for  the  rest.  And  the  two  are  so 
closely  intertangled  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  begins 
and  the  other  ends. 

It  is  customary  to  comprehend  under  the  term  "chivalry"  that 
radical  change  of  sentiment  which  about  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  or 
a  little  earlier,  began  to  revolutionize  the  social  position  of  woman. 
The  frank  and  unsentimental  comradeship  of  pagan  antiquity  was 
superseded  by  an  exaggerated,  mawkish,  and  artificial  homage  which 
implied  a  lessened  respect  under  the  mask  of  a  heightened  one.  Only 
two  feminine  virtues  came  to  be  regarded  as  important,  viz. ,  chastity 
and  piety ;  and  so  far  as  the  Germans  are  concerned  there  is  no  disguis- 
ing the  fact  that  beyond  this  point  they  have  never  since  advanced. 
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The  Emperor  William  II.  (if  he  has  not  been  misquoted)  is,  to  be 
sure,  liberal  enough  to  recognize  a  third  virtue,  viz. ,  skill  in  cooking. 
Woman's  sphere,  he  said  recently,  is  bounded  by  the  three  K*& — 
Kirche,  Kuche,  Kinderstube  (church,  kitchen,  nursery).  It  did  not 
trouble  him  to  consider  how  untrue  he  was  to  the  best  German  tradi- 
tion in  making  this  foolish  declaration.  What  kind  of  women  can 
you  expect  to  foster  in  the  mingled  fumes  of  nursery,  church,  and 
kitchen?  Simple,  devout  creatures,  no  doubt, — pious,  higher  domes- 
tics, who  will  bear  children  meekly  and  be  profoundly  at  the  service 
of  their  lords  and  masters.  It  would  be  the  wildest  folly  to  expect 
any  free  and  noble  flowering  of  a  soul  thus  narrowly  circumscribed, 
and  it  is  small  blame  to  the  victims  of  such  a  system  if  they  fail  to 
exhibit  the  qualities  which  we  have  for  seven  hundred  years  been  at 
pains  to  suppress  in  them. 

It  is  against  the  worn-out  ideals  of  the  age  of  chivalry  that  the 
women  are  now  beginning  to  revolt;  and  although  I  am  aesthetically 
shocked  at  their  rebellion,  my  intelligence  justifies  and  approves  it. 
Let  them  reconquer  the  right  to  be  physicians,  surgeons,  priestesses, 
and,  if  they  like,  prophetesses, — all  of  which  they  were  during  pagan 
times.  Let  them  emerge  from  their  historical  swaddling-clothes,  and 
move  their  limbs  and  tiieir  souls  with  happy  freedom  and  grace.  I 
am  aware,  of  course,  that  to  a  limited  extent  they  have  already  recon- 
quered these  ancient  privileges ;  but  the  few  daring  pioneers  enjoy 
but  a  chary  recognition  on  the  part  of  society  at  large,  and  for  this 
very  reason  they  have  been  apt  to  develop  their  pugnacity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  charm.  Such  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  felt  them- 
selves to  be  as  normal  and  natural  phenomena  as  their  colleagues 
of  the  masculine  gender. 

I  cannot  close  the  present  reflections  without  correcting  the  very 
general  misconception  that  during  pagan  times  the  position  of  women 
was  practically  that  of  slaves.  It  will,  perhaps,  surprise  many  to 
learn  that  the  legislation  regarding  marriage  and  divorce  was  in 
Iceland  and  Norway  far  more  mindful  of  the  wife's  interest  than 
it  has  ever  been  during  the  Christian  era.  The  old  Icelandic  law 
stipulated,  for  instance,  that  if  a  man  were  divorced  from  his  wife 
(even  though  she  were  the  offending  party)  he  had  to  return  her 
dowry  intact.  Divorce  was  legally  obtainable  if  both  parties  desired 
it,  and  the  law  did  not,  as  in  Christian  times,  insist  upon  publicly 
humiliating  and  disgracing  every  man  and  woman  who  in  youthful 
folly  had  committed  themselves  to  a  choice  which  made  every  breath 
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a  blight  upon  the  face  of  life,  and  the  hours  a  burden  to  be  dragged 
through  the  weary  length  of  day.  Love  was  not  held  to  be  woman's 
only  concern.  Marital  a£Eection  was  rarely  of  the  wildly  romantic 
sort,  but  a  mutual  hearty  good -will,  esteem,  and  devotion,  often 
amounting  to  tenderness,  bred  by  habit  and  a  community  of  interests. 
There  are  in  the  Sagas  a  few  sublime  instances  of  romantic  attach- 
ments; as  in  the  touchingly  beautiful  tale  of  ^'Gunlaug  Serpent- 
Tongue  and  Helga  the  Fair."  But  they  are  relatively  exceptional. 
What  strikes  one  above  all  in  the  women  of  the  Norse  Sagas  is  their 
admirable  practical  efficiency  and  their  passionate  absorption  in  the 
quarrels,  rivalries,  ambitions,  and  feuds  of  their  husbands,  sons,  and 
brothers.  Generally  speaking,  love  was  not  all  of  life  to  them,  but 
an  episode,  though  a  highly  important  one.  But  it  did  not  engross 
and  possess  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  interests.  Primarily 
they  were  human  beings;  secondarily,  women.  As  members  of  the 
family  and  the  clan,  they  were  as  much  concerned  in  the  turbulent 
politics  of  the  period  as  those  who  wielded  the  sword;  nay,  they  were 
only  too  often  the  instigators  of  the  fearful  internecine  wars  which 
devastated  the  land.  A  kind  of  heroic  lawlessness  and  mighty 
power  of  will  made  them  often  terrible  and  at  times  sublime.  We 
have  to  admire,  even  though  we  may  not  approve.  Such  formidable 
strength  of  personality  and  elemental  force  of  character  (for  good  or 
for  ill)  present  a  glaring  contrast  to  the  sweet,  coy,  but  compara- 
tively insignificant  women  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  who  emphatically 
did  "  stand  outside  the  world  belonging  to  the  men. "  They  dwelt 
much  of  the  time  in  sequestered  bowers,  like  Turkish  houris,  listened 
to  love  romances,  attended  the  solemn  buffooneries  of  the  love  courts, 
gossipped,  embroidered,  played  chess,  dreamed,  sighed,  and  had 
stolen  interviews  with  lovers.  Their  whole  lives  and  emotions 
centred  in  the  passion  of  love.  They  were  sweethearts,  wives, 
mothers  (and  probably  fairly  good  ones) ,  but  they  were  nothing  else. 
They  had  no  separate  individual  existence,  no  larger  public  interests; 
and  their  personalities  were  therefore,  from  generation  to  generation, 
reduced,  impoverished,  and  dwarfed.  Their  sex  gradually  came  to 
take  precedence  of  their  humanity,  which  is  the  most  disastrous  thing 
that  can  happen  to  any  creature,  male  or  female: 

It  may  perhaps  be  impertinent  to  ask  to  what  extent  European 
and  American  women  of  to-day  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
this  feudal  ideal.  The  novelists,  who  not  unfairly  reflect  public 
opinion,  are  yet  tolerably  unanimous  in  representing  love  as  the  one 
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dominant  and  overshadowing  concern  in  a  woman's  life.  Most  of 
them  are  also  inclined  to  ridicule  any  member  of  the  sex  who  aspires 
to  wider  spheres  of  activity.  We  fill  the  brains  of  our  daughters 
with  current  conventional  catchwords,  as  we  fill  their  pockets  with 
the  current  coin  of  the  Bepublic,  and  it  would  no  more  occur  to  most 
of  us  to  furnish  them  with  the  materials  for  forming  independent 
opinions  than  it  would  to  supply  them  with  the  tools  for  coining 
their  own  money.  So  long  as  this  system  remains  in  vogue,  the 
happy  comradeship  between  men  and  women  which  prevailed  in 
pagan  times  is  out  of  the  question.  For  you  cannot  make  a  comrade 
of  a  cackling  flirt,  or  a  simpering  fashion-plate,  or  an  amiable  echo. 
Until  we  cease  to  teach  our  girls  the  pernicious  folly  that  they  are  to 
live  only  to  love,  they  will,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  worth  loving, — 
besides  being  exceedingly  trying  to  live  with. 

Hjalmab  Hjobth  Boyesen. 
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The  assafismation  of  ex-Premier  Stamboloff,  of  Bulgaria,  last  July, 
removed  from  the  scene  of  his  activities  the  most  remarkable  person- 
ality" in  southeastern  Europe.  Opinions  as  to  his  worth  differ,  and 
perhaps  always  will ;  but  that  he  was  a  very  remarkable  man  no  think- 
ing person  can  for  a  moment  doubt  The  stormy  history  of  new  Bul- 
garia is  rich  in  heroic  names,  but  in  achievements  and  just  renown  no 
name  rises  higher  than  that  of  Stefan  Stamboloff.  He  was  bom  to 
lead  and  to  command ;  a  man  of  tremendous  force  of  character,  in- 
domitable will,  and,  in  pursuing  his  plans,  original,  fearless,  and  tire- 
less. Built  after  the  pattern  and  of  the  stuff  of  which  Nature  builds 
greatness,  his  strength  and  his  weakness,  his  virtues  and  his  vices,  were 
alike  great     A  man,  in  fact, — 

— "  whose  genius  was  such, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much." 

It  was  by  no  accident,  therefore,  that  his  murder,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-one,  created  such  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

Stefan  Nikoloff  Stamboloff  was  bom  Pebmary  12, 1854,  at  Tmovo, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Bulgaria.  There  he  passed  his  boyhood,  during 
which  period  of  his  life  his  fertile  imagination  was  fired  by  the  rem- 
nants of  the  ancient  greatness  of  his  enslaved  country.  At  Tmovo  he 
also  received  his  primary  education.  When  about  seventeen  years  old 
he  went  to  Eussia  and  entered  a  theological  seminary  in  Odessa,  where 
he  remained  about  three  years.  As  a  student  "  he  showed  a  remark- 
able aptitude  for  learning,  but  his  industrial  moods  were  fitful  and 
irr^ular."  At  length  he  left  (some  say  that,  owing  to  his  total  dis- 
regard of  discipline,  he  was  expelled)  before  quite  completing  his 
course,  in  order  to  join  the  insurrectionary  bands  in  Boumania. 

And  who  were  these  people  that  allured  young  Stefan  from  his 
studies,  and  what  was  their  aim?  They  consisted  chiefly  of  three 
classes :  first,  true  patriots,  who  on  account  of  their  patriotism  were 
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exiled,  or  had  saved  themselves  by  flight,  from  Turkey ;  secondly, 
men  who  had  suffered  some  personal  or  family  wrong  (such  as  father 
or  brother  killed,  sister  or  sweetheart  forcibly  carried  away,  by  the 
Turks)  which  had  led  them  to  vow  eternal  vengeance  upon  the  race 
of  their  oppressors ;  and,  thirdly,  regular  outlaws, — ^half  soldiers,  half 
brigands, — whose  love  of  fighting  and  plunder,  as  well  as  hatred  of  the 
Turk,  had  led  them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  genuine  patriots. 
The  headquarters  of  this  motley  crowd  was  the  "  Central  Revolutionary 
Committee "  at  Bucharest,  whose  purpose  was  disguised  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Central  Benevolent  Committee."  The  aim  of  this  or- 
ganization was  to  arouse  the  Bulgarian  people  to  rebellion,  in  the  hope 
of  liberating  their  country  from  Turkish  thraldom.  With  this  end  in 
view,  from  time  to  time  small  bands  of  them  attempted  with  arms  to 
force  their  way  into  Turkey;  but  the  result  of  such  attempts  was 
always  the  same, — the  utter  destruction  of  the  daring  band,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  their  sympathizers,  real  or  suspected.  Yet  other  bands 
followed  in  the  same  track,  only  to  meet  a  similar  fate. 

Another  no  less  daring  and  even  more  romantic  method  of  work 
for  the  same  end  was  their  so-called  "  apostleship."  The  "  Apostles  of 
Liberty  "  were  a  class  of  picked  men,  usually  the  most  ardent  and  per- 
suasive speakers  among  the  revolutionists,  who  were  set  apart  and  sent 
across  the  Danube  to  preach  insurrection  against  the  Turks.  A  more 
perilous  life  than  theirs  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  To  be  sure,  they 
took  some  precautionary  measures.  Each  '^  apostle  "  had  an  assumed 
name  and  garb,  as  well  as  an  occupation  which  varied  with  the  places 
he  visited.  Some  of  them  were  in  turn  merchants,  farmers,  foreign 
travellers,  priests,  and  even  Turks.  They  surrounded  themselves  with 
mystery,  and  they  communicated  their  movements  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee  by  special  messengers.  But,  despite  all  disguises,  they  were 
hourly  exposed  to  danger.  All  these  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  politi- 
cal liberty,  therefore,  looked  to  the  gallows  as  their  most  probable  goal 

Such  were  the  men,  the  movement,  and  its  agencies  that  allured 
young  Stefan  from  the  seminary  in  1874,  when  Liuben  Kixaveloff  was 
the  head  as  well  as  the  soul  of  the  insurrectionary  idea,  and  Vasil  Lev- 
sky,  who  had  left  the  altar  to  become  a  revolutionist,  was  by  merit  the 
chief  "  apostle."  The  ardent  nature,  patriotic  fervor,  and  restless  spirit 
of  Stamboloff  fitted  him  for  just  such  hazardous  adventures.  He  at 
once  joined  the  Central  Revolutionary  Committee,  and  threw  his  whole 
soul  and  tireless  energy  into  its  cause.  Thus,  although  a  mere  youth 
of  about  twenty,  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
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the  movement  All  his  rare  talents,  which  have  since  won  for  him  a 
world-wide  &me,  then  became  manifest  With  his  eloquence  and 
original  revolutionary  songs  he  fired  the  organization  to  enthusiasm 
and  greater  activities.  He  presided  at  the  sessions  of  the  Fourth  Ee vo- 
lutionary  Assembly,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  "Twelve  Apostles." 
When  Apostle  Levsky  was  captured,  and,  after  unspeakable  tortures, 
was  hung  by  the  Turkish  authorities  at  Sophia^  Stamboloff  took  his 
place, — a  position  whose  greatest  distinction  was  its  great  periL 

In  1875  "  Apostle  "  Stamboloff  tried  ineffectually  to  raise  in  revolt 
the  city  of  Stara-Zagora  in  Thracian  Bulgaria.  Upon  its  failure  he 
saved  himself  by  hiding  in  the  Balkans,  and  afterwards  by  flight  into 
friendly  Boumania.  But  the  next  year,  in  spite  of  the  vigUance  of  the 
government,  he  was  again  in  Bulgaria,  working  with  resolution  and 
increased  energy. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  the  insurrection  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
broke  out,  and  the  "  apostles  "  made  a  desperate  effort  to  raise  a  like 
one  in  Bulgaria,  the  partial  success  of  which  ended  in  the  notorious 
Turkish  atrocities.  Yet  this  terrible  failure  proved  a  success  in  dis- 
guise ;  the  long-cherished  purpose  of  the  patriots  was  attained.  The 
victims  indeed  were  many,  but  not  in  vain.  The  massacre,  filling  the 
whole  civilized  world  with  horror  and  indignation  against  the  Turk— 
**  the  anti-human  spec^en  of  humanity  " — ^led  finally  to  the  Eusso- 
Turkish  war  (1877-1878),  which  ended  in  the  liberation  of  at  least  the 
most  important  part  of  Bulgaria.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  England,  under  Beaconsfield,  every  inch  of  our  fatherland 
would  to-day  have  been  independent,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
"  Macedonian  Question."  Only  two  "  apostles,"  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
lived  to  see  Bulgaria  free,  they  were  Stoyan  Zaimoff  and  Stefan  Stam- 
boloff, Thus,  while  in  this  Last  venture  almost  every  "  apostle  "  per- 
ished, as  happened  several  times  before,  Stamboloff  again  managed  to 
escape  with  his  life. 

After  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria,  a  still  wider  field  was  open  for  the 
display  of  his  splendid  talents ;  and,  owing  to  his  high  public  services, 
he  was  justly  popular  in  the  country.  He  naturally  joined  the  Liberals, 
who  were  then  in  opposition ;  and  when  elected  to  the  Sobranje  as  deputy 
for  Tmovo,  he  distinguished  himself  from  the  first  by  that  boldness 
which  was  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  character. 
When,  for  instance,  a  certain  deputy,  in  advocating  some  government 
measure,  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  his  colleagues,  that 
his  measure  was  approved  by  the  Prince  himself,  Stamboloff  sprang 
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from  his  seat  as  if  stung  by  a  wasp,  crying,  "  What  Prince  I    We  are 
the  princes,  the  representatives  of  the  people  I " 

When,  in  1884,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  Petko  KaravelofE, 
— ^a  brother  of  Liuben  KaravelofE  of  revolutionary  &me, — ^became 
Prime  Minister,  StambolofE  succeeded  him  as  President  (Speaker)  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  the  revolution  of  Eastern  Eoumelia  and 
the  war  with  Servia,  in  1886,  he  played  an  important  but  secondary 
part  The  leading  actors  during  those  critical  and  glorious  events  were 
Zacharia  Stoyanoff,  Petko  Karaveloff,  and  Prince  Alexander.  Stam- 
boloff  filled  the  important  post  of  President  of  the  National  Assembly 
until  the  kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander  gave  him  a  chance  to  add 
one  more  to  his  list  of  heroic  and  historic  achievementa 

Prince  Alexander,  the  first  Prince  of  new  Bulgaria,  was  dethroned 
by  the  partisans  of  Tsankoff  in  order  to  propitiate  Bussia,  or  rather  to 
avoid  the  personal  displeasure  of  the  Czar.  Briefly  the  situation  may 
be  thus  described :  Alexander  IL  gave  us  Prince  Alexander.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  gave  him  to  us  to  be  our  Prince, — the  Prince  of  Bulgaria. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  Alexander  IL  of  Bussia,  Bulgarians  will 
never  beUeve  anything  but  good  of  him.  He  was,  and  ever  will  be, 
our  God-sent  Liberator,^-our  Saint  Our  Liberator,  however,  was  soon 
afterward  martyred,  and  his  successor,  Alexander  LIL,  disliked  our 
Prince,  because  he  ruled  Bulgaria  in  her  own  ii^terest,  and  not  in  those 
of  Bussia.  Prince  Alexander  was  a  successful  ruler,  but,  the  more 
successful  he  was,  the  more  he  was  hated  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Bul- 
garian Eussophik— called  also,  from  the  name  of  their  chief,  Tsanko- 
vists — very  readily  echoed  this  hatred  at  homa  And  this  enmity  and 
disloyalty  produced  what  in  Bulgarian  history  is  known  as  "  the  Ninth 
of  August "  (0.  S.),  a  black  date,  which  plunged  the  country  into 
adventurous  experiments  not  yet  terminated. 

During  the  night  of  August  9/21,  1886,  some  Bulgarian  officers, 
whose  unsatisfied  ambition  had  rendered  them  easy  tools  of  foreign 
designs,  abducted  Prince  Alexander.  With  the  aid  of  the  treacherous 
Strouma  Begiment  and  of  the  Academy  cadets,  which  they  personally 
commanded,  the  conspirators  kept  the  Capital  quiet,  sent  the  Prince  to 
Bussia  as  a  prisoner,  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  army,  declared 
the  country  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  established  themselves  as  masters 
of  the  PrincipaUly.  Eveiy  opposition  was  silenced  by  threats  of  instant 
arrest  and  sentence  by  coUrt-martial  methods,  severe  and  speedy; 
graver  cases  of  disobedience  were  declared  punishable  by  death  within 
twenty-four  hours. 
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While  the  conspiracy  seemed  thus  triumphant,  there  appeared,  scat- 
tered broadcast  throughout  the  country,  a  proclamation  in  the  name  of 
Prince  Alexander,  which  denied  the  assertion  that  the  Prince  had  vol- 
untarily abdicated,  denounced  the  conspirators  as  traitors,  and  called 
on  the  people  and  the  army  to  follow  the  "  undersigned,"  and  help,  by 
overthrowing  the  newly  established  government,  to  wash  out  the  na- 
tional shame.  "  The  imdersigned  "  was,  "  S.  StambolofE,  President  of 
the  National  Assembly."  He  had  set  up  a  counter-government  at 
Tmovo,  where  the  news  of  the  event  at  Sophia  had  first  reached  him. 
All  this  Stamboloff  had  done  on  his  own  responsibility ;  for  he  did  not 
even  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  deposed  Prince,  or  whether  he  was 
still  alive.  The  boldness  of  the  man  took  everybody's  breath.  Men 
first  shuddered,  then  admired,  then  felt  the  manly  impulse  to  follow 
and  die  \mder  the  righteous  standard  of  so  great  a  leader.  Telegrams 
began  to  pour  in  from  all  sides :  "  We  are  with  you."  That  part  of 
the  army  which  had  not  yet  given  its  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment refused  to  give  it ;  and  the  other,  finding  itself  deceived,  declared 
likewise  for  Stamboloff  and  the  Prince.  On  the  second  day,  instead  of 
being  shot  down,  Stamboloff  was  supreme  in  Bulgaria ;  and  on  the 
third  he  overthrew  the  government  at  Sophia  and  recalled  the  exiled 
Prince.  It  was  by  this  brilliant  and  masterly  stroke  that  Stamboloff 
introduced  himself  to  the  world. 

Prince  Alexander  came  back,  but,  owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  of 
Bussia  toward  him,  abdicated  soon  after.  ELaving  obtained  a  promise 
from  the  Czar  that  Bulgaria  should  not  be  occupied  by  a  Russian  force 
"except  in  case  of  anarchy,"  Prince  Alexander  departed,  leaving 
Stamboloff  at  the  head  of  a  Regency  of  three.  Thereafter,  for  eight 
years,  first  as  a  Regent,  and  then  as  Prime  Minister  imder  Prince 
Ferdinand,  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  shaped  the  destinies  of  the 
PrincipaUty. 

The  retirement  of  Prince  Alexander  from  Bulgaria  brought  very 
different  results  from  what  Russia  and  her  friends  had  anticipated. 
Instead  of  improving,  the  misunderstanding  soon  increased  to  the  point 
of  breaking  off  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  Czar  sent 
a  special  envoy.  General  Kaulbars,  to  treat  with  the  Regency.  Kaul- 
bars — ^who  either  knew  little  or  cared  little  for  the  feelings  of  the 
Bulgarians,  especially  for  those  of  the  Regent  Stamboloff,  who  was  as 
yet  little  known  to  the  outside  world — entered  Bulgaria,  not  to  treat  with 
the  Bulgarian  Government,  but  practically  to  dictate  to  it  the  pleasure 
of  the  Czar.  His  arrogant,  dictatorial  bearing  was  resented  by  the 
21 
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Regents.  Aided  by  the  Tsankovists,  the  envoy  then  started  to  stump 
the  country ;  but  Stamboloff  sent  his  men  on  the  General's  track,  and 
everywhere  baffled  his  efforts.  Then,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  anger, 
Alexander  UL  recalled  E^aulbars  and  all  the  Russian  consuls  from 
Bulgaria,  and  suspended  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  provoking  to  Russia  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  which,  instead  of  lamenting  over 
the  rupture,  loudly  congratulated  itself  on  the  good  riddance  of  the 
Muscovite  consulates, — "those  nests  of  rebellion  and  disturbanca" 
The  partisans  of  Tsankoff,  and  all  the  Russophils,  feeling  scandalized, 
became  furiously  active.  They  protested  that  "  Bulgaria  cannot  exist 
without  Russia  " ;  which  proposition,  following  the  illustrious  example 
of  Kaulbars,  they  undertook  to  demonstrate  by  inciting  the  people  to 
rebellion  in  favor  of  Russia.  And  they  actually  succeeded  in  winning 
part  of  the  army,  which,  in  cities  like  Silistra  and  Rustchuk,  rose  in 
arms  against  the  Regency.  This  made  the  situation  exceedingly 
critical  Stamboloff  saw  at  a  glance  how  these  disturbances,  purposely 
created  by  her  friends,  miffht  be  used  by  Russia  as  a  pretext,  and — 
before  the  world-as  a  juslScation,  for  ar^ed  interferen^  in  Bulgarut 
The  prospect  promised  anything  but  good  to  Bulgaria's  independence. 
Stamboloff  no  sooner  saw  the  danger  than  he  rose  to  the  emergency, 
and  met  it  with  promptness,  courage,  and  resolution.  The  revolt  he 
put  down  with  a  merciless  hand.  Nine  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  Rust- 
chuk rebellion — ^among  whom  ^ere  some  distinguished  officers — ^were 
shot  down  under  sentence  of  court-martial  three  days  after  the  event 
The  blow  was  heavy  and  cruel;  but  it  attained  its  object  The 
Russophils  were  taught  a  much-needed  lesson.  They  saw  that  Stam- 
boloff was  not  a  man  to  trifle  with,  and,  while  some  now  b^an  to 
hate  and  others  to  fear  him,  no  one  again  attempted  rebellion.  Severe 
as  these  measures  were,  they  were  approved  by  the  country.  Stambo- 
loff was  still  by  far  the  most  popular  man,  while  the  name  "  Russophil " 
became  synonymous  with  "  traitor."  Likewise  the  term  " Black  Souls " 
came  into  general  use, — a  name  applied  to  the  Bulgarian  Russophils 
by  Zacharia  Stoyanoff,  who  was  the  right  hand  of  Stamboloff,  and  the 
chief  spokesman  for  the  Administration. 

This  led  the  friends  of  Russia  to  change  their  tactics.  They  were 
now  fully  persuaded  that  they  could  hope  to  accomplish  nothing  so 
long  as  this  '^ tyrant"  continued  in  power,  and,  having  no  fair  means  of 
dislodging  him,  they  began  to  plot  for  his  assassination.  Such  was  the 
beginning,  eight  years  ago,  of  that  deed  whose  horror  shocked  the 
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world  last  July.  The  first  in  the  series  of  these  infernal  plots  came  to 
light  in  1890.  Its  ringleader  was  Major  Panitsa,  a  popular  bravado, 
who  was  convicted  of  conspiring  against  the  state,  as  well  as  against 
the  lives  of  the  Prince  and  the  Prime  Minister,  for  which  purpose  he 
had  received  encouragement  and  money  from  Russian  sources.  He 
was  sentenced  and  shot  in  Juna  But  the  next  year  StamboloS  nar- 
rowly escaped  assassination  when  the  Finance  Minister,  Beltcheff, 
mistaken  for  the  Premier  in  the  dark,  was  kiUed  by  his  sida 

StamboloS  now  acted  more  like  a  wounded  tiger  than  a  reasonable 
being.  He  practically  proscribed  all  prominent  Bussophils,  many  of 
whom  were  arrested ;  and  four  of  them,  after  a  long  trial,  were  con- 
demned to  deatL  One  of  these,  Milaroff,  was  a  man  of  some  literary 
standing.  Seven  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment, — 
among  them  ex-Premier  KaraveloS,  whose  term  was  fixed  at  five  years. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  indignant  protestations  went  up 
against  the  results  of  the  trial ;  but  StamboloS  was  not  to  be  moved 
by  threats  or  persuasions,  and  the  quadruple  execution  took  place 
June  14,  26,  1891,  eight  days  after  the  passing  of  the  sentencea 

The  excesses  he  committed  in  punishing  this  crime  cost  our 
Dictator  his  popularity,  marred  the  last  years  of  his  able  administra- 
tion,  and  for  a  time  obliterated  from  the  short  memory  of  the  fickle 
populace  his  great  public  services.  His  treatment  of  E^araveloff 
probably  best  illustrates  the  ugliest  side  of  StambolofiTs  character. 
To  Petko  Elaraveloff — once  the  sole  leader  of  the  Liberty  Party,  and  a 
very  successful  Prime  Minister  under  Prince  Alexander — Stamboloff 
owed  much  of  his  rapid  elevation  to  power.  But  Ejiraveloff  lost  his 
great  popularity  and  the  leadership  of  his  party  at  the  abdication  of 
Prince  Alexandeir,  in  whose  abduction  he  was  suspected  to  have 
passively  taken  a  part  Although  named  by  the  Prince  as  one  of  the 
three  Regents,  Stamboloff,  finding  him  too  independent,  soon  ejected 
him  and  put  in  his  place  a  man  whom  he  could  easily  manage.  Fallen, 
but  not  crushed,  Elaraveloff — ^the  ablest  political  rival  of  Stamboloff — 
was  gradually  r^aining  his  lost  influence,  when  he  was  arrested  on  the 
chaige  of  Beltcheff's  murder,  and  was  actually  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  That  Karaveloff  had  any  part  in  the  crime,  none  but 
Stamboloff  and  his  judges  believed.  It  appeared  to  some  that 
Stamboloff  put  his  rival  in  prison  in  order  to  have  him  out  of  his  way. 
Nor  could  the  intelligent  overlook  the  fact  that  although  Karaveloff 
was  unfortunately  a  Russophil,  he  was  more  dangerous  to  Stamboloff's 
lunbition  than  to  his  country.    Many  of  the  Dictator's  best  friends  were 
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thus  alienated  from  him.  This  event,  in  regard  to  Stamboloff s  great 
downfall,  may  be  called  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  thereafter  he  was 
Premier,  not  by  the  will  of  the  people,  but  in  spite  of  it  Yet  few  dared 
openly  to  attack  him.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  paralyzed  with  terror 
the  hand  of  despair  itself,  for  although  the  upholder  of  his  policy,  Dr. 
Vulkovitch,  was  afterward  assassinated  by  the  Eussophils  at  Con- 
stantinople, so  long  as  Stamboloff  remained  in  power  no  more  serious 
complots  were  heard  of  in  Bulgaria. 

In  the  meantime,  ever  since  1887,  Stamboloff  had  been  earnestly 
engaged  in  establishing  a  dynasty  for  Bulgaria ;  for  he  r^arded  the 
Crown  as  one  of  the  best  safeguards  of  her  independence.  It  was 
chiefly  under  his  influence  that  the  Grand  Sobranje,  which  met  at 
Tmovo,  July  (N.  S.),  1887,  elected  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha  ruler  of  Bulgaria ;  and  it  was  Stamboloff's  strong  arm  that 
protected  the  Prince  from  attacks  at  home  and  abroad.  He  elected 
and  maintained  him  in  spite  of  the  indifference  of  the  world,  and  the 
open  hostility  and  protestations  of  both  Bussia  and  Turkey.  After  the 
betrothal  of  the  Prince  to  the  Princess  Marie  Louise  of  Parma,  it  was  at 
his  demand  that,  in  1898,  the  L^islature  revised  the  Constitution  so  as 
to  permit  the  new  Princess  to  retain  her  Catholic  faith.  In  other  words, 
if  Prince  Ferdinand  is  to-day  ruler  of  Bulgaria,  and  has  an  heir  to  the 
throne  thereof,  it  is  due  above  all  to  Stefan  Stamboloff.  Him  will 
posterity  have  to  thank— or  blame — ^for  the  present  Bulgarian  dynasty. 

The  fall  of  Stamboloff,  in  1894,  came  rather  unexpectedly.  A  few 
months  earlier,  no  one  would  have  believed  it  possible  for  some  years 
to  come.  His  enemies  had  credited  him  with  a  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  determined  not  to  resign  before  he  had  been  in 
power  at  least  twenty  years.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  said  such 
a  thing,  but  it  looked  very  much  as  if  he  meant  it  He  had  triumphed 
over  sdl  his  enemies,  and  commanded  respect  abroad  and  obedience  at 
home.  Turkey,  which  was  disposed  to  be  hostile  at  the  beginning,  he 
had  finally  both  overawed  and  conciliated.  Bussia  was  passively 
awaiting  the  development  of  events ;  her  special  agents  no  longer  dared 
to  cross  the  border  of  Bulgaria.  Even  the  obstinate  Bussophils,  after 
exhausting  all  means,  both  fair  and  foul,  had  long  since  given  up  the 
fight,  and  had  made  themselves  as  scarce  as  possible  in  the  oountry. 
There  were  no  longer  signs  of  discontent  in  the  army ;  no  longer,  in 
time  of  elections,  voting  for  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or,  indeed,  for  anybody 
but  Czar  Stamboloff's  candidates.  The  Legislature  never  objected  to  a 
single  measure  of  his,  and  the  Judiciary  was  hardly  more  independent; 
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the  right  of  public  meeting  was  suppressed;  the  opposition  press, 
although  restless,  was  to  a  great  extent  muzzled ;  his  energies  were 
unexhausted,  and  his  power  unlimited.  The  abject  crowd  licked  the 
dust  before  him,  crying,  "  Long  live  StambolofE  I  "  It  looked  as  if  he 
were  destined  to  be  captain  of  the  ship  of  state  for  life.  But  the 
appearances  were  deceitful  Deep  down  beneath  the  ken  of  the 
superficial  on-looker  lay  the  dynamite  of  popular  discontent,  waiting 
for  an  opportune  hour  to  burst  forth  in  fury  against  the  Dictator. 
And  the  hour,  hastened  by  Prince  Ferdinand,  came,  sooner  than  the 
most  sanguine  hoped  for.  Whether  because  he  was  becoming  restless 
under  the  overbearing  manner  of  Stamboloff;  or  because  he  was 
jealous  of  his  First  Counsellor  (who  was  getting  all  the  credit  for  the 
government) ;  or  whether,  finally,  because  by  throwing  overboard  his 
great  Minister  the  Prince  hoped  to  purchase  Bussian  favor  (which  he 
craved  for  well-known  reasons)  I  do  not  know.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
relations  between  the  two  men  had  become  very  much  strained ;  and 
that,  on  StambolofE  offering  it,  the  Prince  accepted  his  resignation. 
May  18/80,  1894 

The  news  of  Stamboloff's  downfall  was  greeted  throughout  the 
country  with  wild  joy.  "  Down  with  the  tyrant "  became  the  common 
salutation  everywhera  On  that  day  people  seemed  to  have  remem- 
bered his  great  faults  alone ;  and  the  fickle  populace,  that  a  day  or 
two  before  was  singing  him  loud  hosannas,  was  now  frantically  yelling, 
"Crucify,  crucify  him  I"  The  attack  of  the  press  was  doubled 
and  quadrupled ;  for  now  every  sneaking  coward  raised  a  loud  outcry 
against  "the  tyrant"  They  brought  forward  every  conceivable 
accusation  against  him,  both  true  and  false,  and  everybody  believed 
everything.  All  political  parties,  which  now  reappeared  at  a  bound, 
in  hating  "the  Fallen  Majesty" — as  they  not  inaptly  called  him — 
became  one. 

Stamboloff's  popularity,  which  eight  years  before  had  attained  a 
height  never  reached  by  any  other  Bulgarian  leader,  had  now  descended 
to  the  other  extremity.  The  elections  that  followed,  which  were  com- 
paratively free,  did  not  return  a  single  Stambolovist  deputy.  And  the 
new  Sobranje  appointed  a  commission  from  among  Stamboloff 's  bitterest 
enemies  to  investigate  the  charges  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
brought  against  his  administration, — ^particularly  for  violating  the  Con- 
stitution and  unlawfully  enriching  himself  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

To  avoid  insult  after  his  retirement, — ^knowing  how  intensely  he 
was  hated,  and  that  the  chiefs  of  the  guardians  of  the  peace  were  his 
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bitter  enemies, — he  rarely  ventured  out  of  his  housa  He  was,  his  foes 
said,  a  voluntary  prisoner.  Once,  being  summoned  in  court  to  give 
bail  on  the  charge  of  having  slandered  Prince  Ferdinand  in  a  newspaper 
interview,  he  was  mobbed  in  the  streets  in  broad  daylight,  while  the 
police,  as  he  had  expected,  did  little  more  than  look  on.  But  the  active 
persecution  of  the  Government — ^which,  as  time  went  on,  was  passing 
more  and  more  under  Bussophil  influence — did  not  appear  so  plain 
until,  upon  a  trivial  pretext,  it  refused  to  give  him  a  pass  to  seek  relief 
abroad  from  a  dangerous  disease.  And  whenever  his  organ,  "  Svoboda," 
called  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  fact  that  iheTe  was  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  the  ex-Premier,  the  official  "  Mir  "  replied 
that  the  diseased  mind  of  StamboloS  reflected  nothing  but  murders  and 
conspiracies  around  him.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  BussophU  Gov- 
ernment was  actively  engaged  in  "  rooting  out  Stambolovism,"  the  pas- 
sion of  hatred  had  begun  to  subside  among  the  people, — some,  doubtless, 
recollecting  that  StamboloS  had  been  something  besides  a  tyrant;  that 
he  had  done  something  besides  evil  He  then  commenced  occasionally 
to  reappear  in  public,  when,  returning  home  on  the  evening  of  July 
3/16, 1895,  he  was  attacked  and  assassinated  by  those  who  had  so  long 
sought  his  life. 

Such  in  the  main  and  in  brief  was  the  remarkable  pubUc  career  of 
this  remarkable  man.  As  to  his  physical  and  other  personal  character- 
istics, he  is  thus  described  by  eye-witnesses : 

' '  Of  all  the  [revolutionary]  band,  Stamboloff  alone  survives,  with  a  smile  upon 
his  face  that  would  seem  to  indicate  a  quiet  conscience,  an  ambition  that  is  well- 
nigh  satisfied,  and  a  magnificent  confidence  in  his  star  which  cannot  fail  to 
impress.  He  has  a  constitution  of  iron,  and  considerable  physical  strong^,  the 
happy  heritage  of  the  years  of  hardship  and  exposure  he  spent  with  the  shepherds 
in  the  bleak  fastnesses  of  the  Balkans  after  every  unsuccessful  revolution,  with 
the  Turkish  zaptiehs  on  his  heels,  and  with  but  a  sheepskin  between  him  and  the 
weather, — ^his  clothing  by  day,  and  his  couch  by  night.  He  is  below  the  middle 
stature  of  man,  and  the  general  impression  of  his  shortness  is  heightened  by  his 
depth  of  chest  and  breadth  of  shoulder,  which  are  both  phenomenal  even  for  this 
country  of  heavy  and  coarsely-built  men.  EUs  eye  is  black  and  very  brilliant, 
and  illumines  his  whole  face.  When  closed  or  down-turned,  his  features  are  hard, 
drawn,  and  repellent.  When  he  smiles,  however,  his  expression  is  genial  and 
almost  boyish.  He  is  without  education, — ^his  three  years  in  a  theological  seminary 
being  his  only  schooling ;  but  after  five  minutes'  conversation  you  are  impressed 
with  the  original  bent  of  his  mind,  and  his  clear,  fresh  way  of  viewing  men  and 
things.  He  has  backbone  and  mother- wit,  and  easily  disposes  in  debate  of  his 
antagonists,  graduates  of  German  gymnasia  and  French  lycies  though  they  be."  ^ 

>  Stephan  Bosnal,  "  Harper's  Weekly,"  April  11, 1891. 
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A  letter  by  Prot   Gix)svenor,   of   Robert  College,  to  a  New  York 
paper,  dated  at  Sophia,  August  22,  1890,  says : 

"A  short,  swarthy,  strong-framed  man,  liis  head  shaped  like  a  cannon-ball, 
be  entered  the  room  like  a  shot,  and,  with  barely  a  word  of  greeting,  plunged 
directly  into  the  subject  iippermost  in  his  mind, — Bulgarian  politics.  His  words 
flow  like  a  torrent :  words,  sentences,  exclamatory  phrases,  questions,  jostling 
against  each  other, — that,  too,  in  French,  a  language  he  has  learned  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  simply  by  hearing  others  talk  it.  A  man  strong  enough  to 
despise  subterfuges,  he  states  just  what  object  he  has  in  view,  and  does  not  deny 
that  by  all  means  in  his  power  he  wiU  endeavor  to  attain  it.  That  ultimate 
object  he  states  to  be  the  deliverance  of  Bulgaria  from  foreign  interference,  the 
attainment  of  internal  order,  and  the  maintenance  of  individual  liberty.  Says  he 
truly  : 

'  Americans  who  do  not  know  the  East,  living  always  in  their  favored,  ocean- 
defended  land,  can  never  realize  our  difficulties,  nor  the  necessity  of  what  you 
call  arbitrary  acts.  My  first  duty  is  the  preservation  of  Bulgaria.  To  keep  alive 
Freedom  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  pull  some  of  the  plumes  from  her  wings. 
Personally  I  know  neither  friends  nor  enemies.  I  know  only  Bulgaria  and  my 
policy.  1  do  not  want  a  personal  following  such  as  Bu^^rian  leaders  have.  If 
a  man  is  content  with  my  policy,  well ;  if  not,  and  if  he  is  in  the  way,  I  push  him 
aidde  a  little  (Je  Tioarte  un  peu).  As  soon  as  Bulgaria's  internal  and  external 
relations  are  in  a  perfectly  normal  state,  I  shall  resign  and  sav  to  the  nation  : '  *  The 
work  is  done.  Do  you  want  me  anv  longer  ?  "  Very  likely  tney  will ;  more  Hkely 
thev  will  not ;  for  we  know  what  the  po]julace  is.  But  I  shall  have  been  a  patriot 
and  served  my  country,  and  have  served  it  perhaps  most  by  deeds  most  denounced 
now.' 

There  is'  no  hypocrisy  about  the  man,  even  as  there  seems  to  be  no  reserve.  The 
fact  that  I  was  known  to  him  as  an  American  and  as  a  friend  of  Bulgaria  may 
have  helped  to  unseal  his  lips ;  but  I  imagine  he  would  have  talked  to  any  stranger 
with  the  same  freedom  he  did  to  me.    He  is  an  extraordinary  man." 

There  is  yet  one  psychical  characterization  of  him,  I  think,  that  com- 
prehends all  the  rest:  he  was  a  Bulgarian  "writ  large."  Stefan 
Stamboloff  was  a  typical  child  of  his  country,  a  Bulgarian  to  his  back- 
bone. The  weakness  and  the  strength,  the  faults  and  the  merits  of  his 
race,  were  in  him,  with  exaggeration,  personified. 

A  full  estimation  of  Stamboloff 's  character,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  full  valuation  of  his  work  for  Bulgaria,  cannot  be  figured  satisfac- 
torily imtil  we  have  more  details  of  his  private  life.  Yet,  as  he  will  be 
tried  principally  upon  the  record  of  his  public  career,  an  approximation 
to  a  verdict  can  be  made  now.  We  have  seen  that  StambolofE  began 
his  administration  hated  by  a  few  partisans,  and  idolized — ^as  sincerely 
as  ever  a  man  was  idolized — ^by  the  people ;  and  that  he  ended  his 
administration' loved  by  a  few  partisans,  and  hated— as  passionately  as 
ever  a  man  wto  hated — ^by  the  people.  Of  so  radical  and  complete 
a  change  of  public  opinion,  the  capricQ  of  the  populace  and  the  layrs  of 
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reaction  to  which  society  is  a  victim  are  not  a  sufficient  explanation. 
There  was  still  another  causa  Stamboloff  did  commit  actual  blunders 
and  some  palpable  crimes.  That  in  his  capacity  as  practical  ruler  of 
Bulgaria  during  his  long  tenure  of  office  he  displayed  great  talents  and 
attained  remarkable  success,  is  undeniable.  But  it  is  also  undeniable 
that  the  last  years  of  his  administration  have  left  a  lasting  stain  on  his 
moral  character.  History  can  no  more  deliver  him  from  the  epithet 
"  autocrat "  than  it  can  despoil  him  of  the  title  "  patriot" 

His  chief  blunder  was  committed  in  thinking  himself  indispensable 
when  he  was  no  longer  so ;  in  trying  to  maintain  his  position  when  the 
people  no  longer  wanted  him.  Imm^ately  after  the  abdication  of 
Prince  Alexander  his  dauntless  courage  and  his  iron  hand  on  the  helm 
were  a  blessed  necessity.  The  people  instinctively  knew  it:  they 
therefore  upheld  his  hand  and  approved  all  his  measures.  But  after 
1890,  when  he  had  quieted  down  the  country,  and,  as  much  as  in 
human  power  lay,  established  the  security  of  the  Crown,  his  work  was 
done.  Then  he  ought  to  have  resigned.  The  people  were  right 
They  saw  that  Stamboloff  waa — 

— **  a  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 
Pleased  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  went  high, 
He  sought  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit. 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands,  to  boast  his  wit" 

The  people  saw  this;  but  he  did  not  This  oversight  or  blunder 
caused  hi8  downfall  and  nearly  proved  his  ruin,  for,  in  order  to  main- 
tain  his  power,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  arbitrary  means  and  perhaps 
to  crimes. 

An  autocrat  Stamboloff  undoubtedly  was,  but  he  was  something 
besides:  he  was  a  patriot  For  if  I  do  not  agree  with  his  blind 
admirers,  who  see  nothing  but  honor  and  integrity  in  the  conduct  of 
their  hero,  I  can  much  less  agree  with  his  enemies,  who  go  so  far  as  to 
deny  him  every  virtue,  and  ascribe  his  activity  to  promptings  of  the 
basest  motives.  His  motives  were  worthy  of  his  genius.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  number  of  times  he  risked  his  own  life  for  Bulgaria,  even  at  a 
period  when  she  had  no  honors  or  salary  with  which  to  reward  him,  I 
believe  that  no  man — ^idiots  and  Eussophils  excepted — can  for  a 
moment  doubt  Stamboloff *s  sincere  devotion  to  his  country.  Offspring 
of  a  semi-civilized  social  atmosphere,  Stamboloff  was  not  an  ideal  hero ; 
but  a  hero  he  certainly  was — a  hero  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  a 
patriot  with  but  few  equals  in  the  whole  range  of  history.  Patriotism, 
in  fact,  is  the  key  of  his  whole  life.    In  patriotism  the  intensity  of  his 
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Stormy  being  centred.  Before  her  Hberation,  the  dynamic  of  his  life 
was :  "  Bulgaria  free  from  the  Turkish  rule  by  any  means  and  at  any 
cost";  after  the  liberation,  "the  preservation  of  her  independence." 
"  My  first  duty,"  said  he  to  the  American  professor,  "  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  Bulgaria.  Personally  I  know  neither  friends  nor  enemies.  I 
know  only  Bulgaria  and  my  policy." 

That  in  pursuing  his  policy  Stamboloff  used  rough  and  objectiona- 
ble  methods,  no  man  who  craves  the  good  opinion  of  those  whose  good 
opinion  is  worth  having  would  attempt  to  deny.  Yet,  in  estimating  his 
character,  three  things  must  be  taken  into  consideration:  first,  the 
environments  of  his  youth ;  second,  the  kind  of  foes  he  had  to  deal 
with ;  and,  third,  the  cause  he  was  fighting  for.  The  influences  and 
the  environments  of  his  youth  were  very  unfavorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  synunetrical  character.  Family  training  he  had  none  to 
speak  of ;  and  his  school  education  he  got  partly  in  Turkey  and  partly 
in  Bussia.  In  those  countries,  as  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture,  he  found 
no  Gladstone  to  take  for  his  model,  and  formed  few  of  those  refined  and 
humane  tastes  that  produce  Christian  statesmanship ;  while,  ever  since 
he  left  school,  "  he  had  been  the  hero  of  plots  and  coimterplots,  of  dar- 
ing adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  until,"  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  he  found  himself  Dictator  of  Bulgaria.  Is  that  a  man  of  whom 
we  would  expect  a  tender  conscience,  scrupulous  observance  of  the  laws, 
and  ripe  parliamentary  moderations  ?  And  is  it  fair  to  weigh  him  by 
an  English  standard  of  morality  ? 

Then,  again,  before  condemning  his  severity,  we  should  consider  the 
kind  of  opponents  he  had  to  deal  witL  His  foes  were  not  only  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  question,  but  used  in  their  warfare  methods 
immeasurably  worse  than  his.  Stamboloff,  judged  by  a  high  standard 
of  Christian  civilization,  can  indeed  be  condemned ;  but  compared  with 
his  antagonists  he  appears  not  only  great,  but  noble  and  upright 
True,  he  was  arbitrary  and  fierce,  but  he  plotted  or  permitted  nobody's 
murder.  He  had  the  traitors  shot  without  mercy,  but  only  after  they 
had  been  sentenced  in  an  open  court  He  was  no  coward.  He  struck 
right  from  the  shoulder,  and  stood  in  the  light  of  day  like  a  man ;  the 
whole  world  knew  where  he  stood  and  what  he  was  about  The 
very  reverse  was  the  case  of  the  Eussophils  opposed  to  him.  They 
skulked  in  the  dark,  with  rebellion  in  favor  of  a  foreign  power,  fraud, 
and  assassination  as  their  chief  weapons.  The  fiendish  temper  of 
Bussophilism  which  he  fought  and  held  in  check  so  many  years  is  now 
well  known  by  the  exhibition  it  made  of  itself  at  Stamboloff's  murder. 
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During  the  thirty  hours  he  was  writhing  from  the  fifteen  terrible 
wounds  it  had  dealt  him,  Bussophilism  broke  forth  with  exultant 
rejoicing  over  his  agony ;  when  he  died,  it  insulted  his  remains ;  and  at 
the  burial  it  danced  around  his  grava  The  whole  world  witnessed  it 
horror-stricken.  Such  were  and  are  "  the  Black  Souls  "  against  whom 
Stamboloff  exercised  ruthless  measures ;  measures  in  his  mind  defensi- 
ble because  of  their  efficacy.  He  believed  that  in  a  successful  fight 
with  the  devil  a  devilish  severity  was  a  necessity,  and  occasionally 
devilish  weapons.  He  therefore  fought  fire  with  fire,  and  resisted 
Bussia  and  her  influence  with  her  own  methods  improved, — excepting 
of  course  their  brigandism.  I  shall  not  now  discuss  whether  Stam- 
boloff  was  right  or  wrong  in  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion.  I  only  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  eminent  men  in  more  advanced 
countries  than  Stamboloff  *s  seem  to  hold  the  same  views.  It  was  not 
very  long  ago  that  a  brilliant  American  senator  publicly  declared  that 
the  Decalogue  has  no  place  in  politica 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  consider  the  cause  he  was  fighting  for. 
The  policy  for  which  he  stood  was :  '^  Bulgaria  for  the  Bulgarians ; 
Bulgaria  free  and  independent  from  all  foreign  interferenca"  Now 
there  are  three  Powers  that  are  or  may  be  a  menace  to  Bulgaria's  inde- 
pendence,— ^Turkey,  Austria,  and  Bussia.  Whether  Turkey  can  recon- 
quer Bulgaria  is  doubtful  In  case  she  does,  she  would  be  imable  to 
hold  her  in  subjection  two  years, — ^provided  the  European  Powers 
would  allow  it,  which  they  would  not  The  danger  from  Turkey, 
then,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Neither  would  Austria  have  a  very 
easy  task  to  subjugate  Bulgaria,  because  she  would  have  to  conquer 
Servia  first  In  case  Austria  does  conquer  both  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
not  only  could  they,  like  the  Slovaks  and  the  Bohemians,  preserve 
their  identity  and  wait  for  the  opportune  moment  for  self-assertion, 
but  in  all  probability  such  an  opportune  moment  would  not  be  far  o£L 
For  Austria,  who  already  has  more  Slavs  than  she  can  conveniently 
manage,  would  then  be  completely  flooded  by  them.  They  would  gain 
the  balance  of  power,  overwhelm  both  Himgarian  and  German  ele- 
ments, and  simply  convert  her  into  a  Slavic  empira  Thus,  since,  by 
subjecting  Bulgaria,  Austria  is  likely  to  commit  suicide,  she  cannot 
afford  to  tey  the  experiment 

Yery  different  is  the  case  with  Bussia.  Should  Bulgaria  be  left 
alone,  Bussia  would  have  no  difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  the 
country  and  holding  it  down.     Being  one  in  religion,  and  nearly  one 
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Buflsia,  and  Bussian  soldiers  to  Bulgaria,  she  could  in  a  short  time 
completely  Bussify  the  country.  Halft  a  century  would  be  all  she 
would  need  to  blot  out  the  Bulgarian  name  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
For  the  Bulgarians  the  gate  of  the  Bussian  empire  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "Leave  aU  hope  behind,  ye  who  enter  here."  No  man  read  this 
inscription  with  a  clearer  eye  than  Stambolofi.  The  danger  was  espe- 
cially imminent  during  the  first  part  of  his  administration.  The 
threatening  civil  war  or  anarchy,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  cer- 
tainly invited  Bussian  armed  interference ;  in  which  case  free  Bulgaria 
would  have  been  to-day  either  a  mere  history,  or  so  far  Bussified  that 
her  final  gravitation  into  the  mass  of  the  great  Slavic  empire  would 
have  been  only  a  question  of  tima  It  was  about  this  time  that  Prof. 
Freeman  wrote :  "  For  the  moment  neither  Turk  nor  Austrian  is  so 
dangerous  to  Bulgaria  as  the  son  of  her  liberator.''  No  man,  as  I  said, 
saw  the  dancrer  with  a  clearer  eye  than  Stefan  Stambolofi.  And  he 
devoted  his  Ufa  to  prevent  this  threatening  catastrophe,  or  to  perish  in 
the  attempt, — ^and  he  did  both,  as  we  now  know.  The  sight  of  bom 
Bulgarians — whether  knaves  or  fools,  equally  dangerous — ^helping 
to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  their  own  country,  made  his  wrath  against 
them  uncontrollable.  But  it  was  his  profound  conviction  that  by  these 
measures  he  saved  Bulgaria  from  the  fate  of  a  second  Poland.  And 
who  can  say  that  he  did  not?  Stamboloffs  severity,  then,  was  a  re- 
sult of  the  logic  of  events,  plus  himself, — ^a  half-civilized,  but  more  than 
a  full-grown  patriot 

Even  against  the  grave  charge  that  he  identified  his  personal  ene- 
mies  with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  his  friends  advance  a  plausible 
patriotic  defence.  They  argue  that,  as  he  was  the  greatest  bulwark  of 
her  independence,  the  man  who  aimed  at  Stamboloff  was  in  reality  no 
less  a  criminal  than  a  traitor  to  Bulgaria  And  this  was  doubtless 
true,  at  least  during  the  first  half  of  his  administration.  That  he  ruled 
autocratically,  he  himself  never  for  a  moment  attempted  to  deny.  But 
he  held  it  to  be  necessitated  by  the  unsettled  and  extraordinary  condi- 
tion through  which  the  country  was  then  passing.  He  did  deny,  how- 
ever, the  charge  of  appropriating  pubUc  money,  and— to  his  credit  let 
it  be  said — ^his  not  over-scrupulous  enemies,  after  a  whole  year  of  special 
investigation,  at  the  time  of  his  murder  had  proven  nothing,  though 
they  did  announce  that  they  had  proven  that  Stamboloff  had  violated 
the  Constitution, — ^which,  as  I  said,  he  never  denied. 

• 

If  we  now  strike  a  balance,  weighing  his  faults  against  his  merits, 
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not  forgetting  his  great  temptations,  the  issue  of  the  verdict  of  justice 
and  posterity  admit  not  of  a  moment's  doubt  His  faults  dwindle  to 
insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  splendid  services  he  rendered  for  the 
liberation  and  the  preservation  of  Bulgaria.  Setting  aside  for  the 
moment  the  indispensable  work  of  the  Bussian  and  Boumanian  armies, 
the  liberation  of  Bulgaria  was  achieved  by  the  historic  efforts  and  suf- 
ferings of  half  a  dozen  men, — Gheorghi  Bakovsky,  Liuben  Elaraveloff, 
Vasil  Levsky,  Christo  Boteff,  Gheorghi  Benkovsky,  and  Stefan  Stam- 
boloff, — none  of  whom  did  a  more  valuable  service  than  Stamboloff. 
The  preservation  of  Bulgaria's  independence  may  be  accredited  chiefly 
to  Prince  Alexander,  Petko  Karaveloff  (until  1886),  Zacharia  Stoyan- 
off,  and  Stefan  Stamboloff ;  but  especially  to  the  last  named,  who  con- 
tributed toward  it  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  For  the  liberation 
of  Bulgaria,  then,  he  has  done  as  much  as  anybody ;  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  her  independence  Stamboloff's  services  are  by  far  too  great 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  any  man. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  royal  and  extraordinary  public  services  ren- 
dered to  Bulgaria  by  this,  her  extraordinary  child.  He  has  not  inap- 
propriately, therefore,  been  compared  with  Cavour  and  Bismarck;  and 
if  any  single  man  deserves  to  wear  the  proud  title  of  Paier  PatruB  of 
new  Bulgaria,  his  name  is  Stefan  Stamboloff.  "  With  all  his  faults, — 
and  they  were  neither  few  nor  small," — Stamboloff  is  justly  entitled  to 
lead  the  names  of  new  Bulgaria,  writ  by  the  finger  of  Fame  on  the  roll 
of  honor,  to  be  read  by  a  grateful  posterity.  It  can  be  said  of  him 
substantially  what  Macaulay  said  of  Warren  Hastings :  "  Those  who 
look  on  his  character  without  favor  or  malevolence  will  pronounce 
that,  in  the  two  great  elements  of  all  social  virtue — ^in  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  and  in  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  others — ^he  was 
deficient  His  principles  were  somewhat  lax.  His  heart  was  some- 
what hard.  But  though  we  cannot  with  truth  describe  him  either  as 
a  righteous  or  as  a  merciful  ruler,  we  cannot  regard  without  admiration 
the  fertility  of  his  intellect, — ^his  rare  talents  for  command,  for  adminis- 
tration, and  for  controversy, — ^his  dauntless  courage,"  his  passionate 
love  for  Bulgaria,  for  whose  independence  he  lived  and  was  ready  a 
hundred  times  to  die. 

Nor  did  his  enemies  end  his  services  with  his  Ufa  He  has  be- 
queathed to  his  followers  and  his  country  a  saf^uard,  a  priceless 
example.  He  showed  that  Bulgaria  can  stand  on  her  own  feet  Not 
only  was  he  the  embodiment  of  the  national  policy,  but  he  also  showed 
that  the  policy  can  be  carried  out    Previous  to  his  administration, 
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wlien  the  Bussophils  declared  that  '^  Bulgaria  cannot  exist  without 
Bussia,"  we  half  believed  their  favorite  formula  ourselves.  To-day 
even  they  are  shamed  into  modifying  their  treacherous  declaration. 
For  they  saw  Eastern  Boumelia  annexed  to  Bulgaria,  and  they  saw  the 
Servian  war  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  in  spite  of  Bussia ;  they  saw 
Stamboloff  resist  and  deliberately  defy  their  almighty  idoL  He  did 
what  no  Bulgarian  before  him  would  have  dared  to  attempt  Even 
our  brave  Prince  Alexander  was  scared  off  his  throne  by  a  single 
frown  from  the  Czar.  But  now  the  defence  of  Bulgaria's  independence 
does  not  seem  a  task  so  superhuman.  Now  more  timid  men  cai:\  and 
will  continue  his  work,  and  because  of  his  patriotic  life  and  great  work 
Bussian  absorption  of  Bulgaria  is  much  less  possible, — is  in  fact  im- 
probable. So  I  do  not  think  that  his  cause  loses  much  by  his  death. 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  murdering  Stamboloff,  Bussophilism 
made  a  fatal  mistaka  Bussophilism,  in  my  opinion,  has  no  more 
done  with  Stamboloff  than  Pharisaism  had  done  with  Christ  when  it 
nailed  Him  to  the  crosa  Brutal  materialism  will  again  be  reminded 
that  sacred  ideas  are  never  thus  annihilated ;  that  the  blood  of  the 
patriot-martyrs,  too,  is  the  seed  of  their  Causa 

Stoyan  Kbstoff  Vatralsky. 
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Time  was — ^and  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago — that  an  author,  when  he 
sat  down  to  write  a  book,  felt  as  if  he  were  approaching  a  devout  task. 
He  felt  as  if  the  pen  were  a  sacred  instrument :  the  book  a  gospeL  He 
lived  a  sane  life :  that  is,  he  feared  God  and  slept  eight  hours  every 
night, — ^and  when  a  man  does  those  two  things  he  is  sane  and  very  far 
removed  from  pessimism.  He  viewed  life  in  a  calm  and  rational  man- 
ner ;  he  went  among  people  enough  to  understand  them,  and  he  had 
time  and  leisure  to  read.  When  he  wrote,  it  was  because  he  felt  within 
him  a  mental  or  spiritual  impulse  which  drove  him  to  the  pen ;  and 
when  his  work  appeared  in  print,  people  realized  that  the  man  had 
written  because  he  had  something  to  say.  He  had  a  messaga  He 
wrote  from  inspiration.  There  was  in  his  work  a  certain  glow,  a  mag- 
netic vigor,  a  reaching-out  power  which  took  hold  of  the  reader  as  it 
had  possessed  the  writer.  It  is  this  subtle  power— or  call  it  by  what 
name  we  may — ^in  Thackeray,  that  gave  stamina  and  strength  to  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  and  made  it  a  piece  of  fiction  that  will  live  as  long  as  novels  are 
read.  It  was  that  fine  sensation  of  an  inspiration  felt  and  a  deed 
achieved  that  Gibbon  experienced  in  his  historical  writings.  Coming 
to  our  own  literature,  we  find  the  same  power  behind  almost  all  of  Emer- 
son's work.  Washington  Irving  was  thus  impelled  to  write,  and,  get- 
ting even  closer  in  touch  with  our  own  day,  we  realize  the  same  glow 
of  inspiration  in  the  writings  of  Lowell,  who  never  stooped  to  make 
aught  but  art  of  literature.  Those  were,  indeed,  pastoral  days  in  lit- 
erature, and  in  America  more  particularly.  The  "  needs "  of  the 
publisher,  the  "  requirements  "  of  the  public,  were  far  from  the  mind  of 
the  writer  when  he  wrote,  and  yet  his  work  invariably  met  both  needs 
and  requirements.  But  the  author  was  himself  in  those  days,  and  what 
he  gave  was  of  himself  and  his  best  sell  He  believed  in  inspiration, 
and  waited  for  it  before  he  wrote.  He  was  actuated  by  no  other  motive 
than  the  impulse  which  drove  him  to  transform  a  mental  message- 
something  which  he  felt  and  believed — ^into  a  printed  page. 

Nowadays  we  have  changed  all  this.  Inspiration  is  given  no  chance : 
one  is  almost  led  to  say  that  it  has  become  an  unknown  quality  in  our 
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literature.  The  one  thought  of  the  author  of  to-day  is  to  make  matter 
out  of  mind.  The  successful  writer  of  the  present,  once  he  has  secured 
the  eye  of  the  public,  feels  that  he  must  keep  himself  and  his  work  be- 
fore the  eye  of  that  public  He  must  produce  and  go  on  producing 
whether  impulse  or  inspiration  comes  to  him  or  not  He  must,  he 
feels,  produce  just  so  much  work.  He  is  sincere  and  conscientious  in 
the  hope  that  what  he  does  will  be  good  work.  But  if  it  happens  to  be 
otherwise,  which  is  more  than  likely,  he  feels  that  he  is  not  altogether 
to  blame.  The  work  must  be  produced.  It  is  not  a  case  of  can: 
it  is  simply  and  purely  one  of  must  He  is  in  a  feverish  race :  he  needs 
keep  in  the  procession  and  as  near  the  head  of  it  as  he  can.  He  is 
driven  by  a  force  he  neither  understands  nor  stops  to  analyze  He 
must  eke  out  his  living  by  his  pen,  and  there  lies  the  root  of  the  evil 
Not  only  does  his  present  belong  to  another,  but  his  future  is  mort- 
gaged. He  contracts  to  write  books  for  delivery  within  the  next  two, 
three,  or  five  years,  quite  unmindf id  of  the  question  whether  there  will  be 
a  book  in  him  to  write,  or  a  story  in  him  to  tell,  or  not  He  is  simply 
"  under  contract "  :  his  time,  his  brain,  his  mind  is  mortgaged.  For 
each  novel  he  is  offered  a  larger  sum  than  he  received  for  his  last,  and 
proud  is  that  author  who,  when  a  publisher  comes  to  him  in  these  days, 
can  say :  "  My  dear  fellow,  I  can't  undertake  another  scrap  of  work. 
Everything  I  do  for  the  next  five  years  is  sold.     My  1897  novel  goes 

to  So-and-so,  my  1898  stories  are  sold  to  * *s  Magazine,'  while  all 

I  do  in  1900  I  have  contracted  to  give  to  the s.     You  see  how  I 

am  fixed"  And  if  you  ask  him  what  his  1897  novel  will  consist  of, 
he  has  no  more  idea  of  its  plot  or  context  than  has  his  valet  or  his 
cook.  Nor  is  this  in  any  sense  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  modem  American  author.  With  one  or  two  rare  excep- 
tions— so  rare  that  they  can  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  a  single 
hand,  with  fingers  to  spare — the  successful  authors  of  the  day  are  under 
the  thraldom  of  the  modem  literary  king, — ^the  almighty  dollar. 

It  is  easy  to  lay  the  blame  for  tlus  condition  of  affairs — as  some  of 
our  famous  writers  have  done  who  have  been  brave  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge it  at  all — upon  the  over-enterprising  and  grasping  publisher.  But 
it  is  evidently  overlooked  by  these  author-critics  that  no  condition  can 
become  a  condition  until  it  is  accepted.  If  publishers  and  editors  have 
committed  errors  in  advancing  commercial  standards  and  allowing  them 
to  sway  our  literature,  our  authors  have  committed  equal  error  in  per- 
mitting themselves  to  accept  those  standards.  The  responsibility  for 
xnatters  as  they  are  cannot  be  shifted  to  one  pair  of  shoulders  any  more 
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than  to  another.     Both  publishers  and  authors  are  equally  responsible, 
and  they,  not  singly,  but  together,  can  change  them. 

As  conditions  are,  they  unquestionably  injure  the  prospects  of  both 
producer  and  purveyor.  Take,  for  example,  the  accursed  "  word  " 
system  which  has  grown  out  of  this  iconoclastic  literary  standard  of 
ours.  I  mean  the  system  of  paying  an  author  so  many  cents  for  each 
word  in  his  manuscript  An  editor  or  publisher  goes  to  an  author 
and  promises  to  pay  him  so  much  per  word  for  his  next  work.  The 
story — ^if  it  be  a  story  that  is  being  bargained  for — ^is  not  written :  even 
the  barest  outline  of  the  plot  is  not  clear  in  the  writer's  mind.  Abso- 
lutely nothing  exists.  A  certain  date  is  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the 
manuscript  The  author  makes  a  note  of  the  transaction  on  his  calendar, 
and  a  month  or  two  previous  to  the  time  he  is  reminded  of  it  and 
begins  to  write.  The  conditions  of  his  contract  are,  generally,  two : 
first,  that  it  must  be  a  certain  kind  of  story ;  and  second,  it  must  be  so 
many  words  in  length.  Every  word  means  so  many  cents.  He  sits 
down  to  write  with  that  one  fact  prominently  in  mind.  Let  him  be  as 
conscientious  as  he  choose,  as  sincere  as  he  prefers,  it  is  human  nature 
for  him  to  remember  that  every  word  he  writes  means  four,  five,  six, 
eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  cents  to  him.  He  cannot  get  away  from 
it  The  crisp  retort  in  a  dialogue  is  spun  out  to  a  dreary  succession  of 
words,  words,  worda  And  why  not?  It  is  words  he  is  writing:  it  is 
words  he  is  being  paid  for.  Every  vowel  looms  up  into  a  figure,  every 
"a,"  "an,"  "is,"  "if,"  "it,"  or  "the"  means  so  many  cents  to  him. 
"  To  think  that  every  one  of  those  small  words,"  said  an  author  to  me 
recently,  while  he  was  reading  his  manuscript,  "means  six  cents. 
Odd,  isn't  it?"  And  then  he  went  over  his  "copy  "  to  see  if  he 
coTild  n't  put  in  a  few  more  words  to  "  cover  his  typewriter's  bill,"  as 
he  humorously — and  yet  very  truthfidly,  I  fancy — ^remarked.  Nor  is 
this  man  a  "  hick  writer  " :  he  is  one  of  L  foremost  American  write™. 
When  the  manuscript  reached  the  editor,  a  piece  of  paper  was  pinned 
to  it, — "  8,255  words,  at  six  cents  a  word,"  it  said ;  then  came  the  foot- 
line,  and  the  total  in  large,  bold  figures :  $495.80 1  I  was  amused  a 
week  afterward  in  finding  the  editor  who  had  "  contracted  "  for  the 
story  busy  in  the  confirmation  of  the  author's  figures.  One  of  his 
assistants  had  carefully  counted  the  words  and  found  a  difference  of 
seventeen  I  Then  it  was  revealed  that  the  author  had  included  in  his 
count  the  chapter-heads,  the  title  of  the  story,  and  his  own  signature  I 
There  were  but  three  words  to  the  signature,  and  I  could  not  hdp 
thinking  that  the  editor,  after  all,  had  gotten  the  name  of  his  "  star  "-r- 
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what  lie  had  actaallj  bought  at  the  start — ^pretty  cheap ;  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  own  figuring,  it  brought  only  eighteen  cents  I  But 
imagine  Milton,  for  example,  having  written  "  Paradise  Lost "  at  six 
cents  per  word,  and  throwing  in  his  name  for  twelve  cents  I  And  yet 
this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  constantly  in  literary  negotiations  nowadays  : 
in  fact,  we  practically  know  of  no  other  way  of  measuring  the  value  of 
a  manuscript  The  result  is  that  most  of  our  authors  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  species  of  literary  telegraph-operators  who  transmit  to  their 
public  a  certain  number  of  words  in  a  pven  time  at  so  much  a  word. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  literary  purveyor  is  to  blame  for  all  this. 
The  original  offender — the  creator  of  this  soul-inspiring  standard — ^might 
be  difficult  to  trace,  but  the  author  who  first  accepted  it  is  equally 
responsible  with  him  who  concocted  it  That  the  standard  is  absolutely 
lolling  to  good  literary  work,  there  can  be  no  question.  Every  consci- 
entious author  knows  this  and  feels  it  And  yet  he  practically  does 
nothing  to  rid  himself  of  the  thraldom.  So  long  as  he  gets  six  cents 
per  word  this  season  from  one  publisher,  and  seven  cents — or  eight  if 
he  can — ^next  season  from  another,  he  is  satisfied.  His  vanity  is  pleased, 
even  though  he  stultifies  his  art 

As  things  are,  a  successful  author,  in  our  day,  writes  just  one  book 
— ^his  first  book — ^with  true  literary  art  in  it  and  with  the  freshness  of 
inspiration  upon  it  If  this  book  does  not  make  a  success,  he  is  safe, 
and,  if  not  discouraged,  he  will  write  another  book  of  merit  But  if 
his  first  book  meets  with  success,  he  has  reached  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  Even  before  he  fuUy  realizes  that  his  book  has  commanded  atten- 
tion, and  that,  as  an  author,  he  is  a  success,  he  is  pounced  upon  by  an 
army  of  publishers,  editors,  and  literary  purveyors  who  immediately 
proceed  to  knock  all  the  inspiration  out  of  him.  His  first  book  was 
written  in  practically  an  untranmielled  spirit,  save,  of  course,  with  the 
pardonable  hope  of  fame  and  success.  His  second  book  is  written  "  to 
an  audience  "  at  "  so  much  per  word,"  with  the  final  crack  of  the  whip 
at  the  end  of  the  contract  that  it  will  be  finished  at  a  certain  data  And 
yet  some  of  us  wonder  why  it  is  that  we  have  so  many  of  what  we 
choose  to  call  "  one-book  authors," — ^men  and  women  who  write  one 
successful  book  and  seem  to  be  incapable  of  "  doing  it  again,"  as  we 
term  it  Is  the  reason  so  invisible?  After  a  while  the  new  author 
turns  into  one  of  those  machines  which  Mr.  Zangwill  recently  so  hap- 
pily described  in  writing  of  Anthony  Trollope : 

"  I  always  figured  to  myself  Trollope's  novels  as  all  written  on  a  long,  end- 
lesB  acroll  of  paper  rolled  on  an  iron  axis  nailed  up  in  his  study.    The  pabliahers 
22 
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approach  to  buy  so  many  yards  of  fiction,  and  shopman  Anthony,  scisBors  in 
hand,  unrolls  the  scroll  and  snips  it  off  at  the  desired  point/' 

It  does  seem  as  if  we  can  go  only  one  step  further,  and  buy  the  manu- 
scripts of  authors  by  the  pound  I  In  that  case,  how  the  fine  rice  paper 
now  used  as  "  copy-paper  "  by  so  many  authors  would  go  begging  for 
customers ! 

All  this  commercial  tendency  in  literary  wares  has  caused  the  most 
fictitious  values  to  be  placed  upon  manuscripts  of  all  kinds.  And 
it  is  a  value  that,  sooner  or  later,  is  destined  to  act  as  a  boomerang 
to  the  author.  The  time  is  not  so  far  back  when  a  price  of  three  cents 
per  word  was  considered  a  fair  remuneration  even  by  authors  of  con- 
siderable reputa  Then  it  jumped  up  to  five  cents  per  word,  and  it 
has  been  jumping  ever  since,  until  now  the  highest  point  reached,  I 
think,  is  fourteen  cents  per  word,  with  such  an  occasional  leap  into  the 
realms  of  idiocy  as  when  a  certain  magazine  editor  recently  offered  the 
author  of  "  Trilby  "  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  story  of  five  thousand 
words, — with  the  check  enclosed  in  the  letter,  in  fact  So  far  as  maga- 
zine publication  is  concerned,  no  story  bought  by  it  at  fourteen  cents 
per  word  can  represent  that  yalue  to  it  The  president  of  the  publish- 
ing company  which  issues  "  The  Century  Magazine  "  has  said  that  no 
novel  printed  in  that  magazine  ever  made  a  perceptible  increase  in 
its  circulation.  And  any  man  who  knows  anything  of  the  business 
side  of  magazines  knows  this  to  be  true  in  his  own  experience^  A 
value  of  fourteen  cents  per  word,  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  is  a 
fictitious  valua  It  can  only  be  such,  and  as  such  it  can  only  react 
upon  the  author  receiving  it  It  is  simply  impossible  for  him  to  hold 
his  market  at  such  a  rate.  He  may  for  a  time,  so  long  as  magazines 
feel  the  sense  of  keen  competition  that  they  do  to-day.  But  when  the 
strain  of  that  competition  is  reUeved,  and  editors  begin  to  edit  their 
magazines  on  a  sound  and  normal  basis  of  true  values — as  soon  they 
will  and  must — the  value  of  the  ten-,  twelve-,  or  fourteen-cent  author 
will  materially  decrease.  And,  like  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  people 
in  this  world,  when  an  author  once  deteriorates  in  value  he  is  like  the 
man  of  whom  "  Josh  Billings  "  wrote  that  when  he  b^an  going  down 
hill  it  did  seem  as  if  the  hill  had  been  greased  for  the  occasion.  The 
only  true  literary  value  is  a  normal  and  sane  value :  a  value  which 
does  not  attain  fictitious  limits,  but  holds  its  own.  One  or  two  wise 
authors,  more  far-seeing  and  discriminating  than  their  restless  brethren, 
have  seen  the  wisdom  of  this  course,  and  while  they  write  to-day  for 
five  cents  a  word,  as  they  did  three  years  ago,  the  likelihood  is  that 
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they  will  be  getting  five  cents  per  word  when  those  who  aspired  to 
higher  figures — and  reached  them — will  be  getting  two  and  three 
cents,  and  be  compelled  to  hawk  their  manuscripts  around  even  at 
that  figure. 

It  may  be  questioned  in  some  quarters,  perhaps,  whether  this  com- 
mercial aspect  has,  in  reality,  seriously  affected  tiie  work  of  our  well- 
known  authors.  But  those  whose  business  brings  them  into  close  con- 
tact with  writers  know  it  has  affected  them,  and  seriously  so. 

There  is  now  an  author  before  the  public  whose  writings  have  a 
wide  audience,  but  who  has  been  recently  told  by  the  critics  that  his 
work  is  deteriorating.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should 
be  so.  He  is  a  man  who  as  a  writer  shows  the  highest  art  in  his  work, 
and  his  earlier  books  demonstrate  this  fact  beyond  a  doubt  But  he 
has  come  under  the  influence  of  the  dollar,  and  now  writes  what  is 
called  '*  to  order."  Not  long  ago  a  magazine  editor  approached  this 
author  for  his  next  work,  and  found  him  just  starting  upon  it 

"  I  would  like  it,"  said  the  editor. 

"  What  will  you  pay  for  it  ?  "  was  the  author's  first  question. 

"  How  long  will  it  probably  be  ?  "  inquired  the  editor. 

"  Oh,  I  can  make  it  just  as  long  or  as  short  as  you  want  it,"  said 
the  obliging  author.  Then  he  added :  "  It  depends  upon  the  price,  I 
can  make  a  40,000-word  story  of  it  if  you  like,  and  then  it  will  cost 
you  $6,000.  Or,  I  can  spin  it  out  to  60,000  words, — and  that  is  really 
what  I  ought  to  have  to  let  the  story  tell  itself ;  but  then  I  will  want 
$7,600  for  it  Of  course,  if  you  can't  pay  more  than  $6,000, 1  can  trim 
it  accordingly." 

The  real  question  of  the  story  itself  did  not  enter  into  the  question. 
It  was  simply  a  matter  of  price.  You  paid  so  much  and  you  got  so 
mucL  If  you  paid  a  littie  more  you  received  a  littie  mora  It  was 
Anthony  Trollope  over  again. 

The  reason  why  our  American  literature  suffers  so  unmistakably 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  lands  lies  in  this  fact:  that  so 
much  of  our  literature  is  written  "to  order"  or  "by  contract"  It  is 
contract  work  that  we  are  getting,  and  nothing  else.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  authors  of  other  countries  are  free  from  this  evil: 
I  know  very  well  they  are  not  But  we  are  more  addicted  to  the 
system  than  they,  and  we  have  helped  foreign  authors  not  a  little  in 
their  addiction  to  it  It  is  absolutely  a  rare  instance  in  which  we  find 
an  author  writing  a  book  which  is  not  sold,  or  been  bargained  for,  long 
before  he  began  to  write  it    And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  does  not 
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write  the  story  as  it  origmally  presented  itself  in  his  mind,  but  he  writes 
it  directly  to  "  the  needs  of  the  audience  "  which  he  has  contracted 
shall  receive  it  The  result  in  this  sort  of  writing  is  always  the  same. 
Every  author  knows,  whether  he  chooses  to  acknowledge  it  or  not,  that 
writing  to  order  means  loss  of  power,  loss  of  belief  in  the  actuality  of 
'  the  tale,  and  ultimately  loss  of  self-respect  to  the  writer.  Hack-work 
— ^and  that  is  all  that  writing  to  order  is — ^invariably  results  in  a  man 
mis-saying  himself  at  every  turn,  until  at  the  last  he  ceases  to  be  the 
author  of  what  comes  from  his  pen.  He  turns  into  a  veritable  machine. 
This  theory,  I  think,  is  apparent  to  every  one  who  writes,  and  it 
accounts  for  much  of  what  confuses  and  mystifies  us  in  the  writings  of 
certain  authors  whose  views  on  the  same  subject  in  two  different  articles 
or  stories  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  No  author  can  re- 
main true  to  his  art  or  to  his  convictions  who  makes  of  it  a  trade  pure 
and  simple.  Nor  does  it  make  any  material  difference  how  great  a 
master  of  his  art  he  may  be.  If  he  allows  the  commercial  element  to 
dominate  his  thoughts,  his  work  invariably  shows  the  influence.  It  is 
a  system  of  degeneration  from  the  moment  he  allows  the  influence  to 
possess  him.  It  is  not  stating  too  much  in  this  connection  to  say  that 
the  products  of  some  of  our  authors  have  simply  become  a  mechanical 
annual  crop,  suggesting  the  fact  that  the  writers  are  making  all  the  hay 
they  can  while  the  sun  of  their  prosperity  is  shining.  Only  a  few  of 
the  successful  writers  of  the  day  have  the  self -power  to  remain  silent 
until  they  have  something  to  say.  One  book  follows  another  in  rapid 
succession  until  the  natural  query  is :  "  How  in  the  world  does  he  do 
it?"  The  result  is  that  the  great  run  of  books  we  have  are  hard 
and  wooden,  with  not  the  first  sparkle  of  vivacity  or  individuality  in 
them.  They  are  simply  so  many  books  written  to  order  and  finished 
to  fit 

When  one  looks  carefully  over  the  ground  of  modem  literary  indus- 
tries, I  think  the  truth  comes  home  very  directly  that  the  agency  known 
as  the  "  newspaper  syndicate  "  has  done  much  to  infuse  this  commercial 
aspect  into  our  literary  affairs.  We  may  choose  to  believe  that  by  the 
syndicate  plan  the  writings  of  certain  authors  of  renown  have  been 
made  possible  to  people  whose  means  do  not  allow  them  to  buy  maga- 
zines and  books.  This  is,  in  a  measure,  trua  But  it  is  likewise  true 
that  the  best  works  of  the  highest-class  writers  are  hardly  ever  seen  in 
the  newspapers.  There  have  been  exceptions,  but  they  are  rare— ex- 
ceedingly rare.  For  the  most  part  the  newspaper  syndicate  is  the  sewer 
of  the  author, — ^and  I  make  this  statement  advisedly.    I  have  the  best 
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reasons  for  stating  that  fully  70  per  cent — ^and  I  am  keeping  witliin 
modest  bounds— of  the  short  stories  and  novels  published  in  the  modem 
newspapers  are  those  which  have  been  refused  for  book  or  magazine 
publication,  or  have  been  adjudged  by  the  authors  themselves  as  being 
imworthy  of  anything  more  than  the  fleeting  publication  which  they 
suppose  the  newspaper  of  a  day  offers.  The  higher-class  authors  do  not 
first  offer  their  best  wares  to  the  newspaper  syndicates  :  they  employ 
them  either  as  a  last  resort  or  as  a  "  special  channel "  for  ^^  a  certain 
class  of  their  work,"  or  as  a  means  of  advertising  their  names.  And  in 
either  one  of  these  r61es  the  syndicate  is  a  positive  injury  to  good 
literature.  I  am  not  attempting  to  make  war  upon  the  newspaper 
syndicates  by  these  words,  nor  am  I  trying  to  cast  reflections  upon  the 
judgment  of  newspaper  editors.  The  syndicate  is  in  business  for 
money :  for  literature  it  cares  very  little.  It  is  the  author's  name  it  is 
after,  pure  and  simple.  The  newspaper  editor  simply  takes  the  best  of 
what  h  offered  hiim  and  often  and  a^in,  in  his  heTri,  he  knows  that  it 
is  a  poor  best  But  we  are  all  more  or  less  susceptible  to  the  attraction 
of  a  famous  name,  and  the  average  "  supplement "  editor  of  the  news- 
paper is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Here,  again,  both  producer  and  purveyor  are  equally  to  blame.  The 
syndicate  manager  attracts  by  the  larger  sum  which  his  numerous  news- 
paper customers  make  it  possible  for  him  to  pay,  and  the  author  falls 
into  the  temptation.  But  "  the  newspapers  are  not  so  particular,"  he 
argues;  "all  they  want  is  my  name:"  and  he  gives  the  syndicate 
man  what  he  likes,  and  that  is  generally  the  story  which  has  been  re- 
fused by  the  magazine,  or  which  he  hesitates  to  offer  to  it  Such  a 
course  works  only  harm  to  the  author.  Unless  he  employs  the  news- 
paper syndicate  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  does  the  magazine  or  the  book, 
he  does  his  reputation  and  his  better  class  of  work  an  injury.  But  he 
likes  to  feel  that  the  story  which  he  gives  to  the  newspaper  is  but 
casually  or  hastily  read,  and  that  it  is  soon  forgotten,  and  he  takes 
the  chance  of  publishing  material  over  his  name  which  he  is  often 
ashamed  to  have  mentioned  to  him  in  conversation.  But  it  is  the 
reaching  out  for  the  dollar  that  actuates  him,  and,  there  being  in  the 
syndicate  plan  a  good  many  dollars  for  even  the  poorest  work  of  an 
author  of  repute,  he  sinks  art  into  trada 

It  is  easy  enough  to  sit  down  and  sound  the  praises  of  the  average 
Sunday  newspaper,  and  many  of  us  do  so  simply  because  we  dare  not 
say  anything  elsa  We  fear  to  speak  honestly  and  frankly.  But  when 
the  truth  is  told  of  the  average  literary  supplement  of  the  Sunday  news- 
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paper,  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that  if  it  does  not  hold  exactly 
the  refuse  of  literary  workers,  it  represents  nothing  more  than  the  low- 
est mediocrity  of  the  names  which  it  prints  to  its  "  features."  And  de- 
spite the  feeling  that  these  words  will  be  misunderstood  in  a  great 
many  quarters,  I  say  them  frankly  and  knowingly,  in  the  hope  of  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  newspaper  editors.  And  the  sooner  the  newspaper 
editor  realizes  the  true  character  of  the  material  he  prints  to  which  are 
attached  famous  names,  the  better  it  will  be  for  him,  for  his  paper,  for 
his  readers,  and  for  literature  generally. 

This  glitter  of  fame  has  worked  the  deepest  injury  to  literature. 
And  the  manager  of  the  syndicate,  or  the  supplement  editor  of  the  Sun* 
day  newspaper,  is  not  alone  to  blame  in  this  respect  The  magazine 
editor  and  the  book  publisher  are  equally  criminal  We  have  all  of  us 
by  far  too  present  the  feeling  that  a  certain  effect  can  be  had  by  the 
juggling  of  a  great  name,  despite  the  material  behind  it  An  author 
becomes  famous,  and  every  editor  and  publisher  seeks  him.  The  one 
stumbles  over  the  other  in  the  mad  race  to  secure  his  next  piece  of 
work.  The  tension  becomes  so  great  that  prices  reach  an  abnormal 
height  The  one  outbids  the  other.  After  a  while  it  becomes  simply  a 
question  of  personal  achievement  This  is  what  in  these  days  we  call 
"  enterprise. "  Of  the  merit  of  the  material  which  is  being  bid  for  so  high, 
not  one  of  the  clamoring  throng  knows  anything.  That  part  which  of 
all  other  parts  is  most  interesting  and  most  vital  to  the  public  is  lost 
sight  of.  The  author  becomes  bewildered  amid  the  many  applications 
that  come  to  him,  and,  in  order  that  he  may  not  encounter  the  displeas- 
ure of  his  bidders,  he  promises  right  and  left,  and  in  a  little  while  a 
mass  of  stuff  issues  from  his  pen  that  is  simply  stuff  and  nothing  else. 
It  does  him  no  good,  it  does  his  greedy  editors  and  publishers  no  good, 
it  does  the  public  no  good.  On  the  contrary,  it  works  harm  all 
around. 

It  is  not  making  all  this  right  to  say  that  this  restless  and  clamorous 
condition  of  affairs  has  made  certain  things  possible  which  twenty  years 
ago  were  impossible.  Competition,  rightly  directed,  is  always  healthful 
and  developing,  but  a  mad,  reckless,  and  senseless  competition  is  in- 
jurious. And  this  is  the  kind  of  competition  now  raging  in  r^ard  to 
literary  wares.  It  has  nothing  healthy  about  it,  nothing  stable.  The 
whole  thing  is  on  a  false  basis.  It  is  misleading  to  the  author,  it  is  un- 
fair to  the  public,  and  it  is  rapidly  becoming  ruinous  to  the  publisher. 
It  is  a  mad  race,  honeycombed  at  every  step  with  pitfalls  into  which 
authors,  editors,  and  publishers  are  tumbling  each  year.    It  began  with 
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mificonception,  and  it  must  sooner  or  later  end  in  misconception  if 
nothing  worse. 

All  this— despite  the  fact  that  it  may  seem  to  have  about  it  the  dis- 
tinct flavor  of  the  green-room  of  literature — concerns  itself  with  the 
public  in  a  very  direct  way.  If  the  financial  groundwork  of  an  insti- 
tution is  unstable,  its  productions  will  be  of  like  character.  The 
monetary  basis  of  literary  wares  is  unquestionably  wrong,  and  the  pub- 
lic suffers  because  of  it  The  literature  given  to  the  people  is  bom  of  the 
mart  and  not  of  the  study.  Everything  about  it  has  the  flavor  of  money, 
money,  money.  And  instead  of  the  conditions  growing  any  better, 
they  are  getting  worse.  The  true  reason  for  much  of  the  weakness  of 
our  American  national  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  which 
surround  the  author  of  to-day,  and  which  he  has  allowed  to  surround 
him  and  enter  into  his  work.  To  his  credit,  it  should  be  said  that  he 
does  not  desire  it,  nor  does  he  relish  it  It  has  been  forced  upon  him. 
And  there  is  where  our  literary  purveyors  are  to  blama  The  com- 
mercial element  is  too  dominant  with  them.  But  the  author  has  fallen 
under  the  pressure,  and  there  is  where  he  is  to  blama  The  course  for 
each  is  plain.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  botL  The  dollar  is  the 
curse  of  our  literature  of  to-day.  It  has  become  the  juggernaut  of  the 
author.     It  is  the  modem  literary  king. 

Edward  W.  Bok. 


THE  CHIEF  INFLUENCES  ON  MY  CAREER. 

To  write  about  one's  self  may  perhaps  be  considered  an  evidence 
of  bad  taste,  yet  wbo  can  treat  the  subject  so  well? — for  while  an 
author  relates  the  concerns  of  his  heart,  we  seem  to  hear  but  our  own 
affairs ;  while  he  dwells  on  himself,  we  remain  occupied  with  our 
personal  thoughts.  It  is  an  excellent  frame  of  mind  in  which  to  un- 
derstand one  another.  I  am  therefore  very  happy  to  accede  to  the  in- 
vitation of  The  Forum  to  write  something  concerning  the  influences 
that  have  gone  to  form  my  career. 

Yesterday,  as  I  walked  by  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  the  spring  sun- 
shine enlivened  the  quays  and  their  noble  outline  of  stone;  the 
scudding  clouds  gave  to  the  brightness  of  day  the  charming  spon- 
taneity of  a  smile ;  and,  while  the  crowd  swept  past,  I  abandoned  my- 
self to  the  sweetness  of  undefined  reverie.  I  never  pass  along  these 
quays  without  a  feeling  of  joy  and  sadness,  for  I  was  born  here,  and 
here  I  spent  my  childhood.  Seen  thus  in  the  sunshine,  are  they  not 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the  world?  Here  one  sees  the 
Louvre, — chiselled  like  a  precious  stone, — the  trees,  and  the  books; 
one  breathes  under  a  lovely  sky,  amid  the  memory  of  the  centuries, 
the  sweetness  and  excellence  of  living.  These  quays  have  a  culmina- 
tion of  delight  in  that  art  and  nature  are  here  united  in  the  beauty  of 
friendship.  Even  the  sky  is  loveliest  here, — now  of  a  uniform  blue, 
lightly  touched  with  a  thousand  delicate  hues,  or  enriched  with  purple, 
flame,  and  gold  all  melting  into  one;  or  again  of  a  gray  so  tender 
that  unexpected  tears  spring  into  the  eyes.  Here  the  sun  throws 
his  rays  upon  the  boxes  exposed  by  the  old  book-dealers  for  the 
profit  of  artless  scholars  and  old  priests.  How  charming  it  is  to 
gaze  at  the  water  as  it  runs  under  the  arches  of  the  ancient  bridges, 
witnesses  to  so  many  stirring  events  I  It  seems  as  if  their  very  stones 
could  speak,  and  in  truth  they  do  talk  to  the  archsBologist.  But  the 
water  is  a  babbler  who  talks  to  all  the  world.  Cool,  limpid,  and 
laugbing,  it  gayly  bears  the  boats  which  cover  it  with  silvery  ripples, 
and,  quivering,  reflects  the  willows  and  the  beech-trees  which  make 
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its  banks  verdant.  On  these  banks,  where  the  old  books  mingle 
with  the  landscape,  I  was  brought  up  by  the  lowly  and  simple  ones 
of  whom  I  alone  preserve  the  remembrance. 

Of  the  Quai  Voltaire,  where  I  acquired  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
I  have  preserved  enchanting  recollections.  The  greater  part  of  my 
adolescence  was  passed  in  that  house  where,  half  a  century  earlier, 
Dominique-Yivant  Benon,  gentleman-of-the-chamber  to  the  king, 
director  of  the  fine  arts,  member  of  the  Institute,  and  baron  of  the 
empire,  withdrew  with  his  collections  and  mementos  to  spend  the 
garnished  elegance  of  his  old  age.  The  restful  fagade  of  this  resi- 
dence, pierced  by  the  light  arches  of  the  tall  windows,  recalls,  by  its 
aristocratic  simplicity,  the  period  of  Gabriel  and  of  Louis.  I  see 
myself  again  a  little  child  looking  at  the  boats  as  they  passed,  and 
drinking  in  life  with  delight.  The  Seine  that  flowed  before  me 
charmed  me  by  the  grace  natural  to  the  waters, — the  motive  of  matter 
and  the  spring  of  life.  Ingenuously  I  admired  the  delightful  wonder 
of  the  stream  which  bore  the  boats  by  day,  reflecting  back  the  sky, 
and  at  night  became  covered  with  precious  stones  and  luminous 
flowers.  And  because  I  loved  it,  I  desired  that  that  beautiful  water 
might  remain  always  the  same.  My  mother  told  me  that  the  rivers 
flowed  into  the  ocean,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  Seine  ran  without 
ceasing ;  but  I  repulsed  this  idea  as  unreasonably  pitiful.  In  this, 
perhaps,  I  lacked  the  proper  scientific  spirit,  but  I  embraced  a  dear 
illusion,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  evils  of  life  there  is  no  greater  afflic- 
tion than  the  universality  with  which  things  pass  away. 

At  evening,  at  the  family  table,  under  the  lamp  which  burned 
with  infinite  mildness,  I  turned  over  my  old  Bible  with  the  ancient 
prints,  which  my  mother  had  given  me,  and  which  I  devoured  with 
my  eyes  before  ever  I  was  able  to  read.  It  was  an  excellent  old 
Bible,  dating  from  the  conmiencement  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  the 
engravings  were  by  a  Dutch  artist,  who  had  represented  the  terrestrial 
paradise  in  the  guise  of  a  landscape  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amster- 
dam. The  hills  were  covered  with  oaks  grown  awry  in  the  wind 
from  the  sea.  The  meadows,  admirably  drained,  were  intercepted 
by  rows  of  mouldy  willows.  An  apple-tree  with  mossy  boughs  repre- 
sented the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  animals  in 
view  were  domesticated,  and  presented  the  idea  of  a  farm  with  a  well- 
regulated  poultry-yard.  There  were  the  oxen,  the  sheep,  the  rabbits, 
and  a  fine  horse  of  Brabant,  clipped  and  groomed,  waiting  to  be 
harnessed  to  the  carriage  of  the  burgomaster.     AH  this  enraptured 
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me.  I  do  not  speak  of  Eve,  who  was  portrayed  as  a  Flemish  beauty ; 
but  here  were  the  lost  treasures.  I  was  still  more  interested  in 
Noah's  ark.  I  can  yet  see  the  spacious  and  circular  hull  surmounted 
by  a  cabin  made  of  planks.  0,  marvel  of  tradition  I  Among  my 
toys  was  a  Noah's  ark  of  an  exact  similitude,  painted  red,  with  all 
the  animals  in  pairs,  and  Noah  and  his  children  standing  round  them. 
It  was  a  great  proof  to  me  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  "  Teste 
David  cum  Sibylla. "  At  the  period  of  the  tower  of  Babel  the  per- 
sonages in  my  Bible  were  sumptuously  clothed  according  to  their 
condition:  the  warriors  in  the  pattern  of  the  Bomans  of  Trajan's 
Column;  princes  with  turbans;  the  women  looking  like  those  of 
Bubens;  the  shepherds  in  the  fashion  of  brigands;  and  the  angels 
modelled  after  those  of  the  Jesuits.  The  tents  of  the  soldiers  resem- 
bled the  rich  pavilions  seen  in  tapestries ;  the  palaces  were  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Benaissance.  There  were  the  nymphs  of  Jean  Goujon  in 
the  fountain  in  which  Bathsheba  bathed.  That  is  the  reason  these 
pictures  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  profound  antiquity.  I  doubted 
whether  even  my  grandfather,  severely  as  he  had  been  wounded  at 
Waterloo, — in  remembrance  of  which  he  always  wore  a  bouquet  of 
violets  in  his  button-hole, — could  have  known  the  tower  of  Babel 
and  the  baths  of  Bathsheba. 

0,  my  old  Bible  with  its  engravings  t  What  delight  I  felt  in 
turning  over  its  pages  in  the  evening,  when  the  pupils  of  my  eyes 
already  half  swam  with  the  rapturous  undulations  of  infantine 
slumber.  How  I  saw  God  there  in  a  white  beard !  How  sincerely  I 
believed  in  Him  I — although,  between  ourselves,  I  considered  Him 
inclined  to  be  whimsical,  violent,  and  wrathful ;  but  I  did  not  ask 
Him  to  render  an  account  of  His  actions, — I  was  accustomed  to  see 
great  personages  behaving  in  an  incomprehensible  manner.  And 
then  I  had  at  that  time  a  philosophy  t  I  believed  in  the  universal 
infallibility  of  men  and  matter.  I  was  persuaded  that  there  was  a 
rational  reason  for  everything,  and  that  such  a  vast  aSair  as  this 
world  was  governed  with  seriousness, — a  wisdom  which  I  forsook 
with  my  ancient  Bible !  What  regrets  have  I  not  since  had !  Only 
consider.  To  be  one's  self  quite  little,  and  to  be  able  to  attain  to  the 
end  of  the  world  after  an  honest  walk.  To  believe  that  one  has  the 
secret  of  the  universe  in  an  old  book,  under  the  lamp,  when  the  room 
is  warm !  To  be  in  no  trouble,  and  yet  to  dream !  For  in  those  days 
I  dreamed,  and  all  the  personages  in  my  old  Bible  came  as  soon  as  I 
had  lain  down,  and  passed  the  footboard  of  my  bed  in  procession. 
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TeSy  kings  bearing  sceptres  and  crowns,  and  prophets  with  their  long 
beards  draped  under  an  eternal  gust  of  wind,  passed  before  me  with 
dignified  good  nature  while  I  slept.  After  the  procession  they  went 
to.  arrange  themselves  in  a  box  of  Nuremberg  toys.  But  I  did  not 
understand  why  God  had  prohibited  that  good  Flemish  Eve  from 
touching  the  fruits  of  the  tree  which  gave  pleasant  knowledge.  I 
know  it  now,  and  I  am  very  near  believing  that  the  God  of  my  old 
Bible  was  right.  That  wise  old  man,  a  lover  of  gardens,  said  to  Him- 
self no  doubt:  *' Science  does  not  make  happiness,  and  when  men 
oome  to  know  much  of  history  and  of  geography  they  will  grow  sad. " 
And  He  was  not  mistaken.  If,  peradventure,  He  still  lives.  He  must 
felicitate  Himself  on  His  foresight.  We  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  science,  and  it  has  left  the  taste  of  ashes  in  our  mouths. 

In  the  daytime,  in  the  midst  of  the  jack-snipes,  the  trefoil,  and 
the  daisies  which  at  that  time  might  still  be  gathered  on  the  wild 
and  blossoming  declivities  of  the  Trocad^ro,  I  played  at  hoop  at  the 
foot  of  the  statues  on  the  Pont  d' J^na.  I  entertained  no  particular 
opinion  concerning  these  statues;  I  saw  vaguely  that  they  were  men 
who  held  horses  of  stone  by  the  bridles.  I  knew  not  if  they  were 
beautifid  or  ugly,  but  I  was  very  sensible  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
enchanted  like  the  light  of  the  sky  which  laved  me  deliciously,  and 
the  salubrious  air  which  I  breathed  in  joyfully ;  like  the  trees  on  the 
solitary  quays ;  like  the  laughing  waters  of  the  Seine ;  like  the  whole 
round  world.  I  felt  that  very  surely,  but  I  did  not  doubt  that  the 
enchantment  was  in  myself,  and  that  it  was  I,  so  young,  who 
filled  the  universe  with  a  radiant  sprightliness.  The  myth  of  an 
earthly  paradise  is  a  grand  truth,  and  I  am  not  astonished  that  it  has 
entered  into  the  conscience  of  tbe  people.  It  is  true  that  each  in 
turn  we  commence  again  the  adventure  of  Adam,  we  waken  to  con- 
sciousness in  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  our  childhood  is  spent  in 
the  pleasantness  of  a  new  Eden.  In  these  blessed  hours  I  have  seen 
thistles  pushing  out  from  under  a  heap  of  stones,  in  the  sunny  lanes 
where  the  birds  sang,  and  I  say  truly,  it  was  paradise.  It  was 
situated,  not  between  the  four  rivers  of  Scripture,  but  on  the  hills  of 
Chaillot  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

But  the  pictures  I  made  of  living  people  were  confused.  Among 
my  earliest  recollections  I  recall  very  vividly,  when  not  more  than 
four  or  five  years  old,  having  seen  Louis  Bubois,  then  very  old,  who 
was  my  father's  friend,  and  who  had  written  an  additional  couplet 
to  the  six  stanzas  of  the  "  Marseillaise"  of  Bouget  de  Tlsle.     I  ad- 
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mired  him  extremely,  certainly  not  on  account  of  the  additional 
verse  of  the  ''  Marseillaise,  ^  but  because  he  pushed  my  hoop  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  it  sweep  back  to  the  point  of  departure.  This 
dexterous  artifice  was  all  that  I  knew  of  him.  A  more  distinct 
physiognomy  to  me  was  that  of  Barbey  d'Aurevilly.  My  grand- 
mother, who  knew  him  slightly,  and  whom  he  greatly  astonished, 
pointed  him  out  to  me  on  our  walks  as  a  singularity.  This  gentle- 
man, wearing  over  his  ear  a  hat  with  a  border  of  crimson  velvet, 
whose  waist  was  compressed  in  a  redingote  with  a  full  skirt,  walking 
along  and  beating  with  his  riding-whip  the  gold  galloon  on  his  tight- 
fitting  pantaloons,  did  not  inspire  me  with  a  single  reflection,  for  it 
was  not  a  natural  instinct  with  me  to  search  out  the  reason  of  things. 
I  observed,  but  not  a  single  thought  troubled  the  clearness  of  my 
gaze.  I  was  satisfied  that  people  existed  who  were  so  easily  recog- 
nizable, and  certainly  M.  d'Aurevilly  was  one  of  that  sort.  I 
preserved  an  instinctive  friendliness  for  him.  I  united  him  in  my 
sympathy  with  an  invalid  who  walked  on  two  wooden  legs  and  used 
a  couple  of  canes,  and  who  said  good-day  to  me;  with  an  old  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  who  had  only  one  arm,  and  who,  with  rubicund 
face,  smiled  in  his  satyr ^s  beard  at  my  nurse;  and  with  a  huge  old 
man  who,  since  the  tragic  death  of  his  son,  had  worn  clothes  made 
from  canvas.  These  four  people  had  the  advantage  for  me  of  being, 
beyond  every  one  else,  perfectly  distinct,  and  I  was  satisfied  with 
this  attitude.  To  this  hour  I  am  unable  to  separate  M.  d'Aurevilly 
from  the  recollection  of  the  professor,  the  invalid,  and  the  madman 
whom  he  has  gone  to  find  again  in  the  world  of  shadows.  They 
were  but  a  part  of  the  statues  of  Paris  for  me,  those  four,  like  the 
statues  on  the  Pont  d*Jdna.  The  only  difference  was  that  the  four 
walked,  and  the  statues  did  not.  As  for  the  rest,  I  never  dreamed  of  it. 
I  did  not  know  very  well  what  was  meant  by  life,  and,  after  having 
considered  it  a  good  deal  since,  I  avow  that  I  comprehend  it  scarcely 
any  better  now.  But  since  I  have  been  carried  back  to  the  delightful 
abysses  of  souvenirs,  I  will  remain  there  yet  another  moment. 

And  here,  first,  I  see  again  the  little  "jJOtocAe"  who,  with  his 
nose  in  the  air  and  his  books  on  his  back,  goes  early  to  school,  and 
studies  the  correct  things  in  those  rooms  wherein  such  a  quantity  of 
ink  has  been  spilt  and  such  a  quantity  of  chalk-dust  has  been  scat- 
tered over  the  blackboard.  The  place  to  which  he  repaired  was 
the  Stanislas  Academy,  then  rural  and  full  of  oddities.  The  time 
spent  there  was  not  burdensome.     I  have  delightful  recollections  of 
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it.  First  of  all,  that  of  having  been  young,  which  is  charming:  the 
universe  is  as  old  as  ourselves ;  it  is  bom,  lives,  and  dies  with  each 
one  of  us.  It  is  we  who  make  it;  and  when  there  are  no  longer  any 
men  there  will  no  longer  be  any  universe.  It  is  thirty  years  since  I 
tasted  the  blossoming  newness  of  the  world.  To  speak  honestly,  my 
school  was  not  then  what  it  has  become  to-day.  The  house  was  not 
BO  large  or  so  handsome,  but  it  was  well  arranged  for  little  people  like 
myself.  The  scholars  were  few,  and,  as  we  were  not  an  army,  the 
discipline  was  not  warlike.  We  were  given  a  little  liberty,  we 
took  more,  and  life  was  very  tolerable.  My  school  has  altered 
greatly  since  then;  for  work  is  done  there  nowadays.  We  were 
indolent  in  our  time,  and  I  did  not  wear  out  my  Homer  and  Yirgil. 
The  level  of  the  studies  was  not  high,  and  for  my  part  I  contributed 
nothing  to  elevate  it.  Among  the  sixty  scholars,  fifty  squandered 
their  time.  The  other  ten  became  well-informed,  or  at  least  well- 
mannered,  for  the  ancient  Stanislas  succeeded  above  everything  else  in 
inculcating  the  principles  of  good  breeding,  thanks  to  Livy  and  Sal- 
lust;  thanks  also,  I  think,  to  his  handsome  shade-trees  and  his  spa- 
cious courtyard,  but  especially  to  his  director  the  Ahh6  Lalanne. 

He  was  a  charming  old  man,  this  Abb^  Lalanne.  He  was  ugly, 
but  it  was  a  pleasant  ugliness.  He  was  ugly  like  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  With  that  he  had  the  air  of  being  of  stone, — not  at  all  hard  or 
cold,  but  like  those  old  stones  from  which  the  saints  are  carved  in 
the  churches :  those  stones  that  have  taken  on  a  strange  sweetness 
from  the  caresses  of  the  moon ;  that  seem  to  be  softened  by  the  dews 
of  morning;  that  are  mossy,  and  look  benevolent.  His  wrinkled 
brow,  his  huge  nose,  his  gray  cheeks,  an  enormous  chin,  seemed  to 
be  hewn  from  one  of  those  stones ;  and  his  eyes,  of  a  clear  gray,  bright 
and  young,  appeared  like  two  flowerets  in  a  ruin.  Lively  and  weak, 
eloquent  and  a  stammerer,  it  was  given  him  to  please  by  mere  whim- 
sical contrast.  He  was  venerable,  but  provoked  a  smile.  His  was 
a  great  and  tender  heart,  a  soul  just  and  holy,  and  a  spirit  at  once 
lively,  impatient,  and  ingenuous.  In  him  good  sense  became  united 
with  the  humorous.  He  was  a  poet  who  took  much  more  pleasure 
in  versification  than  Lamartine,  but  who  met  with  less  success.  He 
composed  little  tragedies  which  we  played  on  feast-days  under  a  shed. 
I  recollect  about  1858  that  we  gave  a  recitation  of  a  Pharamond  in 
the  costumes  of  the  period.  This  holy  man  made  the  verses  in  his 
simplicity  as  a  joiner  planes  a  board.  But  he  was  an  incomparable 
educator,  though  a  little  irresolute  and  wavering.     He  lived  in  a 
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pure  atmosphere,  and  he  inspired  only  what  was  good  and  grand.  I 
had  the  best  of  masters,  and  I  was  the  worst  of  scholars. 

Our  teachers  were  a  sort  of  monks  in  redingotes,  with  whom  I 
never  succeeded  in  being  friendly.  It  was  not  their  fault,  but,  like 
the  old  Duke  Pasquier,  I  do  not  love  the  monks.  I  have  retained 
the  most  painful  remembrance  of  my  first  year  of  Greek.  We  were 
given  forthwith  those  little  pieces  of  jSlsop,  so  well  known  and 
so  insignificant.  These  moral  inyths  inspired  me  with  a  distaste, 
that  I  still  feel.  After  JBSsop  we  were  given  Homer,  and  in  the 
^  Iliad"  we  were  inundated  with  knowledge  and  delight.  The 
^'  niad"  is  like  the  sea.  Men  contemplate  the  ocean  with  pensive 
admiration,  while  the  children  play  at  the  brink  of  its  expiring 
waves :  thus  does  the  divine  Homer  astonish  and  entertain  the  young 
ones.  At  the  first  lesson  I  saw  Thetis  rising  like  a  white  doud 
above  the  waves.  Then  enchantment  followed  enchantment:  Nau- 
sicaa  and  her  companions;  the  palm-tree  of  Delos;  the  sky;  the 
earth;  the  tearful  smile  of  Andromache, — I  understood  and  I  ap- 
preciated ihem  all.  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the  memories  of 
the  time  when,  wholly  a  child,  I  discovered  Greece,  further  than  to 
recall  for  a  moment  those  happy  hours  in  which,  with  my  head 
thrust  into  my  dictionary  at  my  ink-besmeared  desk,  I  saw  divine 
figures  with  arms  of  ivory  falling  against  white  tunics,  and  in  which  I 
heard  voices  blended  in  harmonious  lament.  These  prodigies  issued 
forth  from  my  Sophocles,  for  whom  I  neglected  everything  else. 

I  returned  from  school  each  day  to  my  home,  where  I  listened  to 
the  gossip  of  the  little  circle  gathered  at  evening  in  my  father's  book- 
shop. There  I  saw  M.  de  Barante,  then  more  than  an  octogenarian. 
At  school  we  read  with  avidity  his  "  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, "  and  I  looked  at  the  author  of  these  interesting  recitals  with 
all  the  agitation  and  awe  of  a  youthful  admiration.  But  he  was  an 
excellent  man,  kind  and  mild,  and  loved  to  render  service  to  those 
about  him.     His  manner  recalled  the  line : 

*Bien  ne  trouble  aa  fin :  c'est  le  soir  d'un  beau  jour." 

I  now  see  again,  as  he  was  about  the  year  1860,  the  blue-eyed, 
bald-fronted,  grave,  and  gentle  Louis  de  Bonchaud,  since  then  IMrec* 
tor  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Again  I  hear  him  speak,  in  tones 
of  sincere  affection,  of  the  beauty  of  Greek  and  Florentine  art.  His 
conversation  formed  one  of  my  earliest  delights.  I  did  not  under- 
stand all  he  said,  but  when  one  is  young  it  is  not  necessary  to  under- 
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Stand  eveiything  in  order  to  admire  everything.  I  felt  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  both  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  I  was  convinced 
that  he  would  share  the  table  of  the  gods  and  the  couch  of  the 
goddesses ;  but  the  following  day  in  school  I  comprehended  that  my 
modest  professor  did  not  belong  at  all  to  that  celestial  race,  and  I 
despised  him  for  it.  I  was  shocked  to  find  him  so  ignorant  of  the 
beauties  of  antiquity.  Thus,  through  the  influence  of  M.  de  Bon- 
chaud,  I  remained  away  from  certain  classes  to  spend  the  time  in  the 
Louvre  before  a  metope  of  the  Parthenon.  But,  as  Benan  has  said, 
it  is  possible  to  be  saved  by  different  methods. 

As  to  my  holidays,  I  passed  the  greater  part  of  them  with  Leclerc 
the  younger,  who  at  that  time  sold  antique  armor  in  a  little  shop  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Quai  Voltaire.  Leclerc  the  younger  was  old. 
He  was  small,  erect,  and  lame  like  Vulcar,  and,  girt  with  an  apron 
of  serge,  from  morning  till  night  he  p^^lshed  the  weapons  which, 
henceforth  harmless,  were  to  accomplish  iheir  peaceful  destiny  in  the 
panoply  of  a  castle.  His  shop  was  full  of  halberds,  morions,  sallets, 
gorgets,  cuirasses,  and  spurs,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  there  a 
target  of  the  fifteenth  century,  entirely  colored  with  gallant  devices. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  such  a  memento  of  chivalry  must  fail  to 
comprehend  its  marvellous  romance.  Toledo  blades,  Saracen  armor  in 
its  infinite  grace, — those  oval  helmets  from  which  fell  a  network  of  steel 
meshes  as  fine  as  muslin, — and  shields  of  damascened  gold,  inspired  me 
with  a  lively  admiration  for  those  terrible  emirs  who  fought  with  the 
Christian  barons  at  Ascalon  and  at  Oaza.  If  the  truth  were  told, 
the  helmets  and  shields  of  Leclerc  the  younger  did  not  really  date 
from  the  Crusades ;  but  I  was  prone  to  see  in  the  shop  of  my  old 
friend  the  coat-of-arms  of  Yillehardouin  and  the  scimitar  of  Saladin. 

But  the  paradisean  years  of  a  tender  and  sagacious  childhood  are 
passing,  and  the  moments  grow  short  when  the  eyes  of  fifteen  color 
the  old  universe  with  the  tints  of  Aurora.  The  years  of  youth  which 
are  now  approaching  had  a  taste  often  bitter,  but  whose  perfume  yet 
remains  sweet  in  the  remembrance.  At  that  time  I  had  no  desire 
to  write.  I  led  a  solitary  and  contemplative  life,  and  as  I  was  study- 
ing nothing  I  learned  much.  In  fact  it  is  while  walking  that  those 
discoveries  are  made  which  are  at  once  moral  and  beautiful.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  one  finds  in  a  laboratory  or  in  a  work-room  usually 
amounts  to  very  little,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  professional 
scholars  are  more  ignorant  than  the  generality  of  other  people.  How 
often,  alone  of  a  morning,  have  I  followed  the  sinuous  paths  in  the 
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Jardin  des  Plantes,  among  the  deer  and  the  sheep  who  thrust  their 
heads  between  the  shrnbberies  begging  for  bread.     And  in  that  old 
garden,  peopled  with  animals,  I  seemed  to  find  again  the  terrestrial 
paradise  of  my  old  Bible.     Very  frequently,  however,  five  or  six  of 
us  met,  attracted  by  an  affinity  of  taste  and  sentiment.     As  we  had 
nothing  to  do,  we  made  over  the  world.     I  recall  with  delight  our 
walks  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  and  under  the  sombre  trees 
in  the  Avenue  de  TObservatoire.     And  in  all  seriousness  I  must  tell 
you  that  the  wind  blowing  among  the  leaves  chanted  more  harmon- 
iously then  than  it  does  to-day.     More  noble  and  beautiful  the  sun 
went  down  among  the  golden  mists  of  evening.     I  would  ask  all  my 
friends  of  that  time.  Were  not  those  days  better  than  these?     A  spell 
was  on  us,  and  we  were  happy  because  we  were  young.     I  do  not 
know  what  mystery  enveloped  us,  nor  what  zeal  inspired  us.     For. 
myself,  I  was  not  satisfied  unless  I  expounded  the  universe  as  my 
day's  task  under  the  plantains  of  the  Luxembourg.     Some  of  us 
have  preserved  the  memory  of  those  youthful  conversations,  the 
lengthy  talks  in  which  Paul  Bourget,  almost  beyond  adolescence, 
brought  to  bear  his  fine  analysis  and  eloquent  inquisitiveness.     It 
was  something  marvellous  to  hear  him,  in  our  walks,  talk  of  the 
poetry  of  Shelley  and  of  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza.     He  entered  then 
with  disquieting  boldness  the  intellectual  domain  which  he  has  since 
conquered.    A  constructor  of  romances,  he  promised  us  another  and  a 
more  impartial  *'  Adolphe" ;  a  poet,  he  made  admirable  verses  elegant 
and  ingenuous  like  himself, — verses  full  of  an  assumed  languishment 
and  an  airy  philosophy ;  a  critic,  he  excelled  in  tracing  the  history 
of  thought,  and  was  incomparable  in  the  analysis  of  the  genius  of  a 
writer  and  a  philosopher.     Already  divided  between  the  cult  of 
metaphysics  and  the  love  of  worldly  graces,  his  discourse  passed 
readily  from  the  theory  of  the  will  to  the  subject  of  feminine  attire, — 
a  foretoken  of  the  romances  he  has  since  given  to  the  world.     There 
was  no  perceptible  difference  in  age  between  himself  and  the  big 
scholars  whom  he  instructed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  philosophy,  but 
already  vigor  of  mind  and  the  habit  of  reflection  had  made  him  the 
master.     His  ideas  were  controlled  by  an  elegant  severity  which  was 
the  admiration  of  our  little  circle.     To  our  debates,  frequently  pro- 
longed far  into  the  night,  he  brought  a  greater  philosophy  than  the 
others.     How  many  times  have  we  not  reconstructed  the  world  amid 
the  silence  of  the  deserted  avenues  in  the  twinkling  light  of  the  stars! 
And  now  these  same  stars  listen  to  the  disputation  of  other  youths 
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who  in  their  turn  reconstruct  the  universe.  Thus  the  generations  ever 
dream  dreams  equally  sublime  and  vain. 

We  were  all  enthusiastic  determinists.  One  or  two  among  us  were 
neo-catholics,  but  they  were  full  of  uneasiness.  The  fatalists,  on  the 
contrary,  displayed  the  serenity  of  a  confidence  not  preserved,  alas  I 
We  know  well  enough  to-day  that  this  romance  of  the  universe  is  as 
deceptive  as  all  the  rest,  but  then  the  works  of  Darwin  were  our 
Bible.  With  ardent  faith  we  said :  *'  A  man  has  come  who  has 
emancipated  men  from  vain  terrors."  I  cannot  refrain  from  the 
recollection  of  those  frequent  visits  which,  with  Darwin  under  our 
arms,  we  made  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  As  for  myself,  I  entered 
as  I  would  a  sanctuary  the  rooms  of  the  museum  crowded  with  every 
species  of  organic  form,  from  the  stone  lilies,  the  crinoids,  and  the 
long  jaw-bones  of  the  great  primitive  sauria,  to  the  arched  backbone 
of  the  elephant  and  the  hand  of  the  gorilla.  In  the  centre  of  the  last 
room  rose  a  Venus  in  marble,  placed  there  as  symbolic  of  an  invinci- 
ble and  tender  force,  the  multiplier  of  all  animated  life.  Who  will 
restore  to  me  the  emotion,  artless  and  sublime,  which  agitated  me 
before  that  delicious  type  of  human  beauty?  I  contemplated  it  with 
an  intellectual  satisfaction  accorded  to  presentiment.  The  various 
organic  forms  had  insensibly  guided  me  to  this  one.  How  I  imagined 
that  I  understood  life  and  love  I  How  sincerely  I  thought  that  I  had 
surprised  the  divine  plan  1 , 

We  had  at  that  period  in  the  Latin  Quarter  an  impassioned  senti- 
ment for  the  natural  forces;  the  works  of  Taine  having  greatly  con- 
tributed to  this  frame  of  mind.  He  was  a  determinist  with  abundant 
evidence  and  a  richness  of  illustration  which  created  on  the  intelli^ 
gent  youth  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire  an  impression  deep  and 
difficult  of  comprehension  to-day.  The  working  of  this  powerful 
mind  inspired  us,  toward  1870,  with  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  a  species 
of  religion  which  I  called  the  dynamical  cult  of  life.  That  which  it 
gave  was  method  and  observation,  fact  and  thought,  philosophy  and 
history, — science,  in  fact.  His  theory  of  civilization  amazed  us. 
Personally,  I  considered  it  excellent,  nor  was  I  mistaken.  But  I  did 
not  then  know  that  every  well-constructed  theory  is  equally  excellent 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  indispensable  shelves  on  which  to 
arrange  facts  in  the  order  of  detail.  In  the  neighborhood  of  my 
twentieth  birthday  I  did  not  understand  it  so,  however,  and  would 
have  been  provoked  to  anger  at  the  suggestion  that  the  system  of  Taine, 

like  every  other  system,  was  a  mere  piece  of  furniture.     Neverthe- 
23 
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less,  it  was  exactly  that.  An  excellent  artificer  had  conBtnioted  it  by 
measure.  My  admiration  has  not  diminished,  and  I  preserve  my 
early  enjoyment  of  this  masterpiece  of  intellectual  art.  I  uphold  the 
veracity  of  the  system  as  I  did  at  twenty,  because  it  is  logical.  A 
philosophical  verity  resembles  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
indicated  on  the  maps.  These  circles  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
precise  position  of  the  various  degrees  on  the  globe.  In  my  sixth 
year,  when  I  first  saw  a  map  of  the  world,  I  imagined  that  the  lines 
traced  there  corresponded  to  tangible  realities.  I  searched  for  them 
in  my  walks  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  but  I  found  no  trace  of 
them.  In  scientific  order  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  was 
deceived;  the  idea  that  the  theory  of  civilization  was  not  an  ab- 
solute truth  constituting  the  second  or  third  repetition  of  deception. 

About  this  time  Baron  Haussmann,  unknown  to  himself,  had  in 
the  service  of  the  prefecture  a  number  of  long-haired  poets  and  small 
journalists,  and  here  in  the  office  were  read  aloud  the  ChdtimentSj  and 
here  was  glorified  the  painting  of  Manet.  Paul  Yerlaine  recopied 
here  his  Satumian  poems  on  the  paper  of  the  administration.  Like 
the  rest  of  us,  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  various  lyceums,  and 
was  to  take  his  bachelor's  degree  after  having  sufficiently  studied 
the  classics  to  thoroughly  misunderstand  them.  And  as  instruction 
leads  to'^very thing,  he  afterward  entered  an  office  in  town.  I  do  not 
say  this  in  reproach.  It  was  the  existence  of  Fran9ois  Copp^,  of 
Albert  M^rat,  of  L^on  Yalade,  and  of  numerous  other  poets  who  were 
prisoners  in  an  office  and  who  went  into  the  country  only  on  Sunday. 

This  modest  and  monotonous  existence,  favorable  to  dreaming 
and  the  patient  labor  of  versification,  has  been  shared  by  the  majority 
of  the  Parnassians.  Almost  alone  in  this  circle,  M.  Jos^  Maria  de 
H^rddia,  although  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  the  treasures  of 
his  ancestors  the  conquistadore,  still  managed  to  make  the  appearance 
of  a  young  gentleman  and  to  smoke  excellent  cigars.  His  cravats 
were  as  splendid  as  his  sonnets.  But  of  the  sonnets  only  were  we 
jealous.  Unanimously  we  despised  wealth.  We  loved  only  glory, 
and  we  still  desire  it  if  in  somewhat  more  discreet  and  an  almost  secret 
fashion.  We  asserted — I  do  not  know  very  well  why — our  preten- 
sion to  impassivity.  The  great  philosopher  of  the  school,  M.  Xavier 
de  Bichard,  maintained  with  fervency  that  art  should  be  as  cold  as  ice, 
yet  we  did  not  so  much  as  perceive  that  this  doctrinaire  of  impas- 
sivity did  not  write  a  verse  which  was  not  the  vehicle  of  the  violent 
expressions  of  his  passions,   political,   social,    and  religious;    his 
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broad  and  apostolio  brow,  his  burning  eyes,  bis  ascetic  meagreness, 
bis  generous  eloquence  did  not  enligbten  us.  It  was  a  glorious  time, 
— ^tbat  in  wbicb  we  lacked  common  sense. 

Very  often  we  found  ourselves  in  the  Eue  Rousselet,  narrow  and 
dirty,  but  bordered  with  gardens,  and  full  of  souvenirs  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  true  Parisian.  It  was  here  that  Madame  de  la  Sabli^re 
came  to  live  when  she  renounced  the  world  and  devoted  herself  to 
the  service  of  the  sick.  This  charming  woman,  who  had  greatly 
loved  many  things  in  life,  carried  nothing  to  God  in  her  penitence 
but  the  ruins  of  her  heart  and  of  her  beauty.  At  twenty  steps  from 
this  chamber,  where,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  friend  of  La  Fare 
wept  over  the  still  smoking  ruins  of  her  wasted  life,  before  a 
window  opening  upon  the  garden  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Jean 
de  Dieu,  how  many  vows  all  fresh  with  youth  and  hope  have  I  not 
uttered !  Here  lived  my  friend  Adolphe  Bacot,  then  full  of  dreams 
and  projects,  cordial,  good,  and  vigorous,  whom  journalism  and 
many  romances  killed.  It  is  now  some  years  since  he  died,  but  in 
those  days  we  had  before  us  the  infinite.  From  that  window  we 
could  see  the  house  where  Frangois  Copp^e,  in  a  little  garden  near 
his  modest  and  flowery  lodging,  composed  verses  that  were  as  true, 
simple,  and  amiable  as  himself.  Paul  Bourget,  his  forehead  gloomy 
with  metaphysics  under  his  adolescent  head  of  hair,  was  constantly 
there.  Copp^e  and  Bourget  visited  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  who  then 
inhabited  a  little  chamber  in  the  same  Hue  Bousselet  where  he  lived 
for  thirty  years  in  noble  poverty :  they  brought  him  that  most  delicious 
thing,  a  youthful  admiration. 

But  I  have  drifted  too  long  amid  the  delights  of  remembrance, 
and  I  have  sufficiently  extolled  the  splendors  of  a  life  of  poverty  and 
liberty  belonging  to  another  time.  I  must  retrace  the  precipitous 
currents  of  the  twenty  years  that  have  gone,  and  return  to  the  realities 
of  to-day.  The  sun  sinks  to  rest  upon  the  Seine,  evening  falls  upon 
the  quays,  and  the  phantom  I  have  evoked  is  lost  in  the  shadows. 
Adieu  I  that  other  self  whom  I  have  lost  and  whom  I  shall  never  find. 
Happy  is  he  who  can  see  again  the  image  of  his  early  youth  and  not 
experience  a  single  sentiment  of  regret,  of  bitterness,  or  of  disillusion. 

Anatole  France. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  KEAT& 

Seeing  that  John  Keats  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  October,  1795,  and 
that  the  editor  of  The  Fobum  desires  that  some  attention  be  paid  in  its 
pages  to  the  centenary  of  that  birthday,  one  not  unnaturally  reverts  to 
the  well-known  and  amazing  saying  of  a  famous  contemporary  of  the  poet, 
whose  centenary  falls  but  five  weeks  later  than  his  own,  but  who  out- 
lived him  sixty  years :  "  Poetry,  except  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Keats, 
where  the  whole  consists  in  a  weak-eyed,  maudlin  sensibility,  and  a 

certain  vague,  random  tunefulness  of  nature  " .    So  stands  it  written, 

as  an  adequate  appraisement  and  final  dismissal  of  Keats's  poetical 
claims,  in  Oarlyle's  "  Essay  on  Bums." 

The  first  sensation  of  the  modem  reader  who  comes  upon  this 
remarkable  appreciation  is  of  mere  amazement  After  that  passes,  it 
gives  place  to  various  reflections.  One  of  the  first  of  these  is  how  much 
less  courage  it  took  to  make  this  deliverance  in  1828  than  it  would  take 
in  1895,  when  the  subject  has  fulfilled  "his  century,  the  term  commonly 
fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit"  Even  a  Carlyle,  writing  now,  and 
in  the  same  irritation  against  a  poet  whose  poetry  did  not  enable  him  to 
"  get  forrader  "  in  his  attempt  to  reconcile  Scotch  Calvinism  and  Grerman 
philosophy,  would  scarcely  venture  to  dismiss  the  claims  of  so  estab- 
lished a  poet  in  so  sunmiary  a  manner.  The  manner,  indeed,  is  that 
of  the  "  Quarterly  "  and  "  Blackwood,"  and,  to  the  generation  of  read- 
ers of  poetry  that  now  is,  seems  of  an  incredible  and  revolting  insolence. 
But,  as  Hooker  has  reminded  us,  "  the  manner  of  men's  writing  must 
not  alienate  our  hearts  from  the  truth,  if  it  appear  they  have  the 
truth."  Beaders  of  Carlyle  will  be  loth  to  believe  that  the  sentence  has 
no  meaning,  and  they  are  interested  to  know  both  what  he  means,  and 
what  of  truth  there  is  in  his  meaning.  Let  us  hear  him  out,  to  the  end 
of  his  sentence  at  least,  omitting  the  abusive  or  disparaging  epithets,  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  deamess  as  for  his  own : 

"  Poetry,  except  in  suoh  cases  as  that  of  Keats,  where  the  whole  ooosistB  in 
sensibility  and  tunefulness  of  nature,  is  no  separate  faculty,  no  organ  which  can 
be  superadded  to  the  rest,  or  disjoined  from  them ;  but  ratiier  the  result  of  their 
general  harmony  and  completion.** 
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Thus  disembarrassed  and  completed,  the  judgment  ceases  to  be 
monstrous,  and  becomes  at  least  intelligible.  Indeed  it  raises  clearly 
enough  the  question  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  vexed  all  the 
subsequent  commentators, — ^Was  the  poetic  gift  of  Keate,  after  all, 
anything  more  than  sensibility  and  timef ulness  ? 

Any  readers  who  are  attracted  by  the  title  of  this  paper  may  be 
presumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  admirable  Introduction  of  Mattiiew 
Arnold  to  the  selections  from  Keats  given  in  Professor  Ward's  anthol- 
ogy. They  will  remember  that  the  tone  of  the  Introduction  is 
apologetic  as  well  as  eulogistic ;  that  the  critic  feels  that  the  admirers 
of  Keats  are,  so  to  speak,  on  their  defence.  This  is  not  wholly  the 
result  of  the  critic's  customary  literary  method  of  abasing  his  subject 
in  order  that  he  may  subsequently  exalt  him,  willing  as  the  critic  in 
this  case  shows  himself  to  give  the  devil's  advocate  every  latitude, 
and  near  to  a  canonization  as  the  final  exaltation  comes.  It  is  in  part 
perhaps  the  traditional  contempt  of  Englishmen  for  a  man  and  poet  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  *'  snuffed  out  by  an  articla"  It  is  true  that  the 
tradition  that  Keats  was  the  victim  of  his  reviewers  had  been  finally 
and  forever  disposed  of  by  Lord  Houghton's  "Life"  a  generation 
before  Mr.  Arnold  wK>te ;  but  a  tradition  that  had  been  published  and 
accepted  by  Shelley,  and  condensed  into  an  epigram  by  Byron,  died 
very  hard.  The  odds  are  that  "  the  man  in  tiie  street "  to-day,  if 
he  happen  to  have  heard  of  Keats  at  all,  will  have  heard  that  he  was 
killed  by  unfavorable  criticism  on  his  poema  But  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  tradition  to  account  for  the  apologetic  attituda 
There  were  not  only  the  love-letters  which  came  to  light  long  after  the 
publication  of  Lord  Houghton's  biography,  but  there  was  much  in  the 
poems  themselves  that  gave  coimtenance  to  the  tradition,  and  that 
represented  the  poet  as  an  enervated  weakling  and  voluptuary :  and 
Bdther  of  these  testimonies  could  be  gainsaid,  since  they  were  his  own. 
Carlyle's  sentence  was  based  purely  upon  the  poems,  and,  loudly  as  it 
may  proclaim  the  deficiencies  of  its  author,  the  reader  of  Keats,  when 
he  has  recovered  from  his  amazement,  has  to  own  that  he  sees  what  it 
means.  Even  Mr.  Swinburne — who  in  this  instance  rather  curiously 
concerns  himself  with  the  character  as  a  man  of  a  poet  whose 
verses  he  admires — ^makes  his  concessions  concerning  the  poems  with 
rash  generosity.  "  The  *  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,'  "  he  says,  in  his  ener- 
getic way,  "one  of  the  finest  masterpieces  of  human  work  in  all 
times  and  for  all  ages,  is  immediately  preceded,  in  all  the  editions 
now  current,  by  some  of  the  most  vulgar  and  fidsome  doggerel  ever 
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whimpered  by  a  vapid  and  effeminate  rhymester  in  the  sicUy  stage  of 
whelphood."  The  only  edition  before  me,  except  that  of  Lord  Hough- 
ton, in  which  the  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  "  is  preceded  by  the  "  Ode 
to  Melancholy,"  is  one  in  which  it  is  preceded  by  the  juvenile  "  Imita- 
tion of  Spenser,"  which  Mr.  Swinburne  can  scarcely  have  meant,  and 
which  certainly  is  not  adequate  to  infuriate  anybody:  and  indeed 
Keats  wrote  nothing  to  which  the  description  can  with  scientific  exact- 
ness be  applied 

The  citations  are  at  any  rate  evidence  that  the  admirers  of  Keats 
feel  that  they  are  bound  to  be  his  defenders  also,  and  his  defenders 
against  himself,  when  they  contend  that,  if  he  had  lived,  his  imsurpassed 
and  scarcely  equalled  power  of  expression  would  have  found  an  ampler 
field,  a  larger  form,  a  more  adequate  subject-matter.  "  Our  greatest  poet 
since  Shakespeare  by  his  promise,"  as  Wordsworth  by  his  performance, 
Mr.  Arnold  calls  him.  His  own  modest  epitaph  upon  himself  has 
been  already  cancelled  by  posterity.  Shall  we  substitute  for  it  an 
adaptation  of  Franz  Schubert's  :  "  The  art  of  music  buried  here  a  rich 
possession  but  yet  fairer  hopes"?  This  question  inevitably  recurs 
with  the  centenary  of  the  poet,  and  of  course  it  is  not  really  answera- 
bla  We  are  all  at  one  with  Mr.  Arnold  when  he  says  that  Keats  "  is 
with  Shakespeare  "  in  the  felicity  and  magic  of  his  expression.  Indeed 
no  discerning  reader  can  ever  have  read  Keats  without  being  struck  by 
the  magical  quality  of  expression  which  he  shares  with  Shakespeare 
alona  But  is  there  evidence  in  what  he  did  that  it  lay  in  him  to  match 
Shakespeare  also  in  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  "  the  architectonics  of  poetry, 
the  faculty  which  presides  at  the  evolution  of  works  like  the  *  Aga- 
memnon *  and  *  Lear ' "  ?  "  For  this,"  the  critic  says,  "  he  was  not  ripe," 
and  leaves  us  with  the  intimation  that  it  was  only  his  unripeness  that 
constituted  his  incompetency  to  equal  the  great  monuments  of  poetry. 
How  far  is  the  intimation  justified  by  the  poetry  of  Keats  ? 

One  need  not  have  read  very  much  verse  to  be  assured  that  there 
are  poets  to  whom  poetry  is  a  means  only  of  expressing  what  might  be 
expressed  otherwise,  and  poets  to  whom  poetical  expression  is  an  end 
in  itsell  It  is  the  same  indeed  in  other  arts.  The  vocation  of  some 
painters  consists  evidently  enough  in  a  visual  excitability  by  forms  or 
colorS|  and  of  many  musicians  in  a  sensuous  delight  in  tonea  A 
musician  has  even  been  heard  to  say  that  he  preferred  to  hear  songs 
in  foreign  languages  because  his  understanding  of  the  words  disturbed 
his  enjoyment  There  are  poets,  to  whom  the  title  can  by  no  means 
be  denied,  whose  poetry  is  in  like  manner  a  technical  mastery.     In  the 
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existdng  state  of  English  literature  one  may  parody  Oxenstiem,  saying : 
"Go  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  poetry  may  be  written."  For 
felicity  of  epithet  and  magical  music  of  words  may  become  to  the 
maker  of  verses  what  the  tones  of  his  Stradivarius  are  to  a  violinist 
Nay  there  are  two  fairly  well  recognized  "  schools  "  of  violin-playing 
itself,  of  which  one  respects  the  meaning  of  the  composition,  and  the 
other  merely  beauty  of  tona  The  poet  who  is  independent  of  his 
matter  may  carry  his  technical  perfection  so  far  that  we  may  find  it 
hard  to  deny  him  the  title  of  a  great  poet ;  but  we  may  still  refuse  to 
admit  that  he  is  a  great  man. 

Tennyson  is  reported  to  have  said  of  himself  that  he  did  not 
particularly  envy  Shakespeare  his  power  of  expression,  but  to  have 
added,  "  The  difference  is,  there  is  nothing  in  ma"  I  do  not  vouch  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  anecdote,  but  it  is  very  suggestiva  The  young 
Shakespeare — the  Shakespeare  of  the  poems  and  the  sonnets — it  is 
whom  Keats  most  vividly  recalls.  Walter  Bagehot,  doing  injustice  to 
their  art,  dismisses  the  sonnets  with  something  less  than  his  usual 
discernment  in  saying  that  "  as  first-of- April  poetry  they  are  perfect "  ; 
but  upon  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  he  makes  a  remark  that  is  very 
relevant  to  our  purpose : 

"  The  type  of  such  productionB  is  KeatB*s  'Endjmion.'  We  mean  that  it 
IB  the  type,  not  as  giving  the  abstract  perfection  of  this  sort  of  art,  but  because  it 
shows  both  its  excellences  and  its  defects  in  a  very  marked  and  prominent  manner. 
In  this  poem  there  are  no  i>assions  and  no  actions,  there  is  no  art  and  no  life ;  but 
there  is  beauty,  and  that  is  meant  to  be  enough,  and  to  a  reader  of  one-and-twenty 
it  is  enough  and  more.** 

It  would  be  enough,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  readers  of 
one-and-twenty  find  enough  beauty  in  **  Endymion  "  to  make  them 
read  it  through,  as  Shelley  partly  justifies  the  "  Quarterly  "  reviewers 
by  intimating  that  he  could  not  The  beauty  is  in  purple  patches  that 
are  not  frequent  enough  or  splendid  enough  to  entice  the  reader  from 
one  to  the  other.  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  is  full  of  episodes,  but  in 
"  Endymion  "  there  is  scarcely  a  clue  of  narrative,  that  the  reader  has 
patience  to  follow,  from  which  the  episodes  diverga  Shakespeare  had 
always  a  story  to  tell,  and,  with  all  his  excursiveness,  kept  the  journey 
and  the  journey's  end  in  view,  while  Keats's  excursions,  both  in  "  En- 
dymion "  and  in  "  Hyperion," — superior  in  coherency  and  consecutive- 
ness  as  that  is,— are  actual  meanderings  "  and  find  no  end  in  wandering 
mazes  lost"  In  **  Lamia  "  the  utility  is  shown  of  the  discipline  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself  in  a  study  of  Dryden,  and  in  the  restraint  of  a 
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metre  wliicli  bound  liim  to  coherency  if  not  to  consecutiveness.  It  is 
the  one  of  the  three  that  is  nearest  to  a  narrative  poem  and  not  an 
assemblage  of  passages,  while  its  passages  are  finer  than  those  of  either 
of  its  predecessors.  ''  Isabella,"  again,  lacks  unity,  lacks  reality,  lacks 
illusion, — except  in  some  isolated  phrases  lacks  charm.  It  is  in  the 
"  Eve  of  St  Agnes  "  alone,  the  shortest  of  all,  that  his  charm  is  fully 
felt,  and  that  he  has  produced  a  tale  in  verse  that  can  fairly  be  ranked 
with  the  verse  of  the  lyrics.  And  even  the  "  Eve  of  St  Agnes  "  is  not  a 
tale  in  verse,  but  rather  a  succession  of  pictures, — ^pictures  still  vivid 
in  the  memories  of  readers  who  cannot  recall  what  it  was  that  hap- 
pened ;  the  picture  of  the  beadsman  in  the  chill  chapel ;  the  picture  of 
Porphyro  in  the  shadow  of  the  arch ;  the  picture  of  Madeline  bathed  in 
the  "  warm  gules  "  of  the  transmuted  winter  moonlight  These  succeed 
each  other  till  the  ^^  Prospero  "  who  evokes  them  breaks  his  wand  and 
brings  us  back  with  a  word  from  his  world  to  our  own, — 

And  they  are  gone  :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  awaj  into  the  storm. 

In  truth,  the  poet  had  no  more  a  story  to  tell  than  he  had  a  message 
to  deliver.  If  he  coxdd  not  present  a  story  in  the  form  of  narration, 
even  less  could  he  present  it  in  the  form  of  action.  The  dramas  are 
not  only  complete  failures  for  their  purpose  of  stage-play&  It  seems 
plain  that  Keats  undertook  the  form  not  from  any  vocation,  but 
from  the  consideration,  as  patent  then  as  now,  that  a  successful  drama 
is  the  most  profitable  of  literary  ventures.  No  more  artistic  consid- 
eration would  have  induced  him  to  go  into  a  partnership  in  which 
he  was  to  put  into  verse  the  speech  of  characters  created  in  situations 
devised  by  his  collaborator.  The  event  justified  him  in  saying,  when 
another  dramatic  subject  was  proposed  to  him,  "  I  will  do  all  this  my- 
self " ;  for  the  fragment  of  "  King  Stephen  "  has  far  more  life  and 
movement  than  ''  Otho  the  Great"  But  it  is  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  London  manager  alone,  whose  point  of  view  the  poet  tried 
to  take, — ^it  is  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  modem  reader  that  the 
plays  are  failures.  We  have  only  to  ask  what  would  have  been  their 
fate  if  their  author  had  written  nothing  else,  to  be  assured  that  it 
would  have  been  swift  oblivion.  Neither  the  completed  work  of 
collaboration,  nor  the  fragment  of  Keats's  own,  denotes  any  real  instinct 
for  dramatic  construction  or  for  dramatic  characterization.  The  fame 
of  their  author's  lyrics  keeps  them  in  print,  but  does  not  keep  them 
really  aliva  The  interest  of  them  resides  scarcely  even  in  passages, 
but  in  detached  Elizabethan  line& 
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Even  among  the  lyrics  it  is  necessary  to  distingoisL  True  songs 
Keats  did  not  write, — songs  that  sing  themselves  in  the  memory,  or 
have  appealed  to  musicians  by  their  ^^  cantabile  "  quality.  Of  his  dozen 
essays  in  that  kind  not  one  is  comparable,  in  aptness  for  its  purpose, — 
not  to  say  with  the  songs  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Bums, — ^with  the  songs 
of  Scott  or  the  "  stanzas  for  music  "  of  Byron.  The  "  Meg  Merrilies," 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  praised  for  ^'  the  simple  force  of  spirit  and 
style  which  distinguishes  the  genuine  ballad  manner,"  yet  lacks  the 
lilt  of  the  genuine  ballad  movement  This  movement  Keats  has  once 
attained  in  a  ballad  too  complex  and  modem  in  the  sentiment,  too 
cimoiis  and  "  precious  "  in  the  diction,  to  exemplify  the  genuine  ballad 
manner,  but  which  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  his  poems, 
— ^the  beautiful  "  Belle  Dame  sans  MercL"  It  is  noteworthy  that  while 
none  of  Keats's  songs  are  simg,  this  lyrical  ballad  has  approved  itself  to 
a  composer  as  the  libretto  for  a  piece  of  programme  music  for  the 
orchestra.  It  is  in  the  more  artificial  forms  of  the  sonnet  and  the  ode 
that  Keat's  lyrical  gift  was  really  shown,  and  it  is  these  that  make  him 
immortal  The  sonnet  is  indeed  a  form  that  has  become  so  artificial  as 
to  have  been  employed  in  our  language  for  three  centuries  as  a  technical 
exercise  in  versification.  That  Keats  labored  it  with  diligence  there  is 
external  as  well  as  internal  evidence  to  show,  such  as  the  competitions 
with  Hunt  and  with  Shelley,  in  which  the  oldest  and  least  famous  of 
the  three  was  so  clearly  the  victor  that  it  is  only  his  sonnets  upon 
"  The  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket,"  and  upon  "  The  Nile  "  that  are 
much  remembered  or  very  memorable.  But  that  Keats  attained  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  form,  and  wrought  in  it  with  perfect  freedom, 
is  attested  by  the  sonnets  that  are  of  the  same  rank  with  the  odes. 
When  Mr.  Swinburne  says :  "  He  has  certainly  left  us  one  perfect  son- 
net of  the  first  rank,  and  as  certainly  he  has  left  us  but  one," — ^I  for 
one  am  so  much  at  a  loss  that  I  do  not  know  whether  the  critic  means 
to  designate  the  sonnet  on  Chapman's  Homer,  the  "  Last  Sonnet,"  the 
"  Four  Seasons  "  or  th< 


"  When  I  have  fear  that  I  may  cease  to  he." 

In  all  these  things  there  is  no  indication  of  the  ''architectonic" 
power  which  Mr.  Arnold  seems  ready  to  ascribe  to  Keat&  In  spite  of 
his  affinity  to  Shakespeare  in  right  of  his  magical  power  of  words,  it  is 
not  Shakespeare  whom  Keats  most  resembles,  and  much  less  Milton, 
to  whom  he  owed  only  the  same  obligations  with  every  writer  of 
English  verse  since  Milton's  tima     It  was  not  for  nothing  that  his 
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first  published  lines  were  an  imitation  of  Spenser,  and  that  Shakespeare  s 

master  was  Keats^s  master  too.     Let  it  be  enough  for  the  disciple  to  be 

as  his  master.     Keats  was  an  Elizabethan  bom  out  of  due  time,  but  it 

was  not  in  "the  pell-mell  of  Shakespeare's  men  and  women,"  but  in  the 

fairyland  of  Spenser,  that  he  lived  and  had  his  being.  When  he  says  "  he 

looks  upon  fine  phrases  like  a  lover,"  he  is  Spenser's  discipla     When 

he  sings — 

''  Lo,  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  Chivalry 
For  large  white  plumes  are  dancing  in  mine  eye,** — 

— it  is  in  Spenser's  world  that  he  is  dreaming.  When  he  exclaims, 
the  year  after  Waterloo, — 

— "  the  silver  flow 
Of  Hero's  tears,  the  swoon  of  Imogen^ 
Fair  Pastorella  in  the  bandit's  den, 
Are  things  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 
Than  the  death-day  of  empires," — 

— ^he  is  again  Spenser's  successor.  And  when  finally  he  writes,  "  I  have 
loved  the  principle  of  beauty  in  all  things,"  he  is  still  the  scholar  of 
the  poet  of  whom  Taine  says  that  "  he  has  succeeded  in  seizing  beauty 
in  its  fulness  because  he  cared  for  nothing  but  beauty." 

Here,  in  fact,  seems  to  lie  the  secret  of  Keats's  charm.  His  ^'  sensi- 
bility "  was  a  sensibility  to  beauty  so  deUcate  that,  to  robuster  natures, 
it  may  well  have  seemed  morbid,  and  his  "  tunefulness  "  a  capacity  of 
expressing  it  which  we  may  well  agree  that  no  man  but  Shakespeare 
has  quite  matched  in  English  words.  Upon  both  these  things, — upon 
sensibility  to  beauty  and  upon  power  of  poetical  expression, — ^Buskin 
must  be  admitted  as  an  expert  witness,  and  upon  both  he  has  had 
occasion  to  give  his  testimony.  "  Turner's  sensibility  to  beauty,"  he 
says,  "  was  perfect ;  deeper  far,  therefore,  than  Byron's ;  only  that  of 
Keats  and  Tennyson  being  comparable  with  it"  And  in  another 
place,  of  Keats's  art :  '^  I  have  come  to  that  pass  of  admiration  for  him 
now  that  I  dare  not  read  him,  so  discontented  he  makes  me  with  my 
own  work."  The  perfection  of  Keats's  art,  the  sureness  of  success 
with  which  he  translated  into  words  feelings  that  but  for  him  those 
who  underwent  them  would  have  abandoned  as  inexpressible,  make 
rather  startling  the  suggestion  that  there  was  anything  to  which  he 
was  inadequate  because  for  it  "he  was  not  ripe."  Indeed  it  is  the 
very  ripeness  of  Keats's  art  at  its  best  that  distinguishes  it  above  the 
work  of  so  many  generations  of  his  elders,  and  makes  it  so  astonishing 
as  the  work  of  a  youth,  so  far  is  it  removed,  in  its  security  and  ease  of 
mastery,  from  the  struggles  for  expression  of  inmiaturity,  from  the 
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mere  glibness  of  precocity.  It  is  the  sense  rather  of  over-ripeness  than 
of  unripeness  that  it  gives,  of  a  sensibility  hectic  and  excessive:  When 
the  comparison  with  Shakespeare  is  pushed  to  an  intimation  that  if 
Keats  had  survived  he  might  have  challenged  Shakespeare's  supremacy, 
one  may  well  recall  another  saying  of  the  French  historian  of  English 
literature,  that  in  Shakespeare's  case  and  in  Shakespeare's  time  '^  the 
solidity  of  the  muscles  balanced  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves;  that 
genius  was  then  a  blossom,  and  not,  as  now,  a  disease." 

One  cannot  conceive  of  Keats,  with  his  equipment  of  "  sensibility  and 
tunefulness,"  as  designing  another  "Agamemnon"  or  "Lear,"  but  one 
can  conceive  of  him  as  dreaming  another  long  and  beautiful  and  happy 
dream  like  the  "  Fagry  Queen,"  and  describing  it  with  the  magical  crafts- 
manship he  shares  with  Shakespeare.  That  craftsmanship  it  was  per- 
mitted him  to  show  only  in  what,  after  all,  are  fragments.  Mr.  Pal- 
grave,  in  his  "  Golden  Treasury,"  has  chosen  what  he  deems  the  best 
lyrics  of  Keats.  They  are  eleven  in  nimiber.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  in  the  selection  he  has  shown  quite  his  usual  sure  and  almost  in- 
fallible tact  There  is  certainly  nothing  included  that  we  could  do 
without,  but  there  are  omitted  the  "  Eve  of  St  Agnes"  (doubtless  on 
account  of  its  length),  the  fragment  "  To  May  "  (doubtless  because  it  is 
a  fragment),  but  also  the  odes  "  To  Psyche,"  "  To  Melancholy,"  and 
"  To  a  Grecian  Urn," — ^for  reasons  which  to  most  lovers  of  Keats  must 
be  quite  incomprehensible.  Add  these  five,  and  there  are  sixteen 
poems,  none  of  great  length,  which  I  think  are  all  that  these  lovers  of 
Keats  will  agree  upon  as  quite  indispensable  to  themselves  and  to  the 
poet's  fame,  interesting  and  in  part  beautiful  as  many  others  may  be. 
Of  the  odes,  one  cannot  do  better  than  copy  Mr.  Swinburne's  saying : 
"  Greater  lyrical  poetry  the  world  may  have  seen  than  any  that  is  in 
these ;  lovelier  it  surely  never  has  seen,  nor  ever  can  it  possibly  see." 
We  cannot  look  forward  to  any  time,  when  English  poetry  is  stUl  read, 
when  these  things  are  not  held  to  be  among  its  glories  ;  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  second  centenary  of  John  Keats  will  be  at  least  as  note- 
worthy as  the  first  throughout  the  English-speaking  world 

Montgomery  Schuyler. 
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For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  active  in  a  movement  intended 
to  unite  the  orchardists  of  California  in  marketing  their  fruit  The 
importance  of  this  movement  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the 
orchards  and  vineyards  of  California  now  probably  represent  a  larger 
investment  than  any  other  industrial  interest,  and  that,  imless  certain 
permanent  reforms  in  the  trade  can  be  effected,  there  is  danger  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  capital  invested  will  be  lost  The  mortgage  in- 
debtedness is  very  serious;  the  general  depression  in  values  has 
temporarily  wiped  out  the  equities  of  the  nominal  owners ;  and  while 
a  partial  recovery  is  doubtless  to  be  expected  in  due  time,  it  is  not 
believed  by  the  best  informed  that,  under  present  conditions  of  market- 
ing, our  orchards  and  vineyards  can  continue  to  maintain  those  who  oc- 
cupy them  in  their  present  standard  of  comfort  We  are  endeavoring 
by  a  general  popular  movement  to  remove  the  evils  which  oppress  u& 

The  difficulty  in  the  case  is  not  failure  of  crops.  Our  trouble  has  been 
to  get  our  product  to  the  distant  consumer  at  prices  low  enough  to  secure 
a  good  demand,  and  from  the  gross  proceeds  to  reserve  for  the  producer 
sufficient  to  sustain  him  in  reasonable  comfort  The  fruit  business 
cannot,  like  the  wheat  or  pork  trade,  be  expanded  or  contracted  from 
year  to  year ;  orchards  and  vineyards,  once  tended  to  maturity,  will 
yield  their  product,  which  cannot  be  changed  or  curtailed.  Our  fruits 
are  not  like  those  of  most  Eastern  farmers, — ^a  by-product  from  an  acre 
or  two,  requiring  no  attention  until  harvest :  to  cultivate  them  properly 
is  the  serious  business  of  our  lives.  Fruit-raising,  as  pursued  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  the  severest  and  most  exhausting  of  agricultural  occupations, 
though  the  poetic  side  of  it  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  imagination 
as  to  cause  a  constant  drift  into  the  business  of  those  physicsdly  and 
financially  unable  to  prosecute  it  successfully.  There  are  also  serious 
difficulties  growing  out  of  our  position,  thousands  of  miles  by  overland 
routes  from  our  principal  markets,  and  exposed  to  competition  hon^ 
producers  much  more  accessible  to  them ;  in  fact  it  is  only  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  our  product  that  enables  us  to  compete  at  alL 

In  all  our  fruit  industries  we  are  laboring  under  the  disadvantage 
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of  an  output  produced  under  an  unnatural  stimulus,  and  increasing 
faster  than  new  markets  can  be  created.  The  stories  of  enormous 
profite  derived  from  fruit-raifling,  so  widely  circulated  by  Oalifomian 
land-sellers,  are  all,  I  presume,  true;  I  have  inquired  into  many  of 
them  and  found  them  correct  For  example,  in  1898,  from  ten  acres 
of  orchard,  one  of  our  largest  growers  sold  55  tons  of  dried  prunes 
at  5  cents  per  pound, — ^a  yield,  as  trees  are  usually  planted,  of  110 
pounds  of  dried  fruit  to  the  tree,  with  a  money  value  of  $660  per  acre, 
gross.  The  gentleman,  however,  has  hundreds  of  acres  of  prunes 
among  which  the  yield  per  acre  of  that  ten  acres  could  easily  be  dupli- 
cated, and  perhaps  exceeded,  by  single  acres ;  but  he  has  never  taken 
the  pains  to  publish  their  average  yield.  The  acceptance  of  such  stories 
by  the  unthinking  as  typical  of  the  profits  of  Califomian  fruit-raising 
has  induced  an  unnatural  growth  in  the  industry.  Instead  of  110 
pounds  of  dried  prunes  to  the  tree,  the  average  yield  of  prune-trees, 
during  their  bearing  years,  is  probably  less  than  15  pounds,  and  the 
average  number  of  crops  secured  before  the  death  of  the  trees  probably 
does  not  exceed  ten. 

Whenever  there  is  general  trouble  in  an  industry,  the  majority  of 
those  engaged  in  it  blame  every  one  concerned  in  it  but  themselves ; 
those  in  serious  distress  tend  to  become  denunciatory  and  violent ;  and 
it  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  codperation  on  any  large  scale 
can  be  attempted  with  much  hope  of  success.  Of  course  the  real  cause 
of  the  trouble  in  our  fruit  business  is  bad  judgment  on  the  part  of  a 
large  number-— doubtless  a  majority — of  those  engaged  in  it,  in  sup- 
posing possible,  from  any  agricultural  employment,  average  or  con- 
tinued profits  like  those  which  a  few  in  California  have  certainly  re- 
ceived in'  some  years  from  fruit-raising.  Indulging  in  these  hopes, 
they  ran  recklessly  into  debt,  and  now  they  suffer.  The  fruit  busi- 
ness is  a  staple  one  which  will  outlive  its  difficulties;  but  the  troubles 
which  specxdation  unfailingly  brings  forth  led  directly  to  the  codpera- 
tive  movement  which  I  shall  describe,  and  makes  its  success  possible, 
though  not  certain. 

While  our  own  bad  judgment  was  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble,  it 
was  not  so  considered  by  those  in  the  business,  and  when  the  expected 
incomes  were  not  forthcoming  we  believed  that  we  were  being  robbed, 
— ^first  by  the  transportation  companies,  and  next  by  the  middlemen 
necessarily  employed  in  placing  our  product  in  distant  markets.  The 
fact  that  the  transportation  companies  always  receive  a  larger  share  of 
the  gross  proceeds  of  our  eastward  fresh-fruit  shipments  than  do  the 
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producers  is  accepted  without  question  as  evidence  of  robbery,  in  for- 
getfulness  of  the  fact  that  on  many  products,  including  fresh  fruit, 
the  cost  of  a  long  transcontinental  haul  is  necessarily  greater  than  the 
cost  of  production,  and  without  considering  that  if  the  present  freight 
rate  of  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds  were  cut  in  half,  as  we  are  now 
demanding,  the  consequent  reduction  in  Eastern  retail  prices,  if  any, 
would  hardly  be  noticeable,  and  quite  insufficient  to  materially  extend 
our  markets, — except  in  so  far  as  increased  profits  to  middlemen  im- 
pelled them  to  greater  activity,  which  of  course  is  desirabla  As  to 
the  "  middlemen,"  there  are  of  course  among  them,  as  among  farmers, 
the  honest  and  the  dishonest ;  but  a  dishonest  middleman  does  more 
injury  to  an  industry  than  a  dishonest  farmer,  as  his  operations  are 
larger.  One  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  honesty  in 
the  commission  business  is  not  fixed.  The  most  honorable  men  in  the 
business  habitually  do  things  which  in  law  constitute  felony,  but  which 
universal  custom  excuses,  if  not  justifies ;  but  loose  practices  by  the 
honest  open  the  door  to  worse  practices  by  the  dishonest  or  the 
reckless.  The  profits  of  the  commission  men  and  the  amount  of 
dishonesty  are  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of  an 
exasperated  people  seeking  a  scapegoat,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
certainly  evils  in  our  methods  of  distribution  which  can  be  remedied 
by  concerted  action,  provided  that  such  action  be  wise  and  vigorous 
and  lasts  long  enough  to  produce  the  desired  result  We  are  endeavor- 
ing, with  varying  success,  in  the  different  branches  of  the  fruit  industry, 
to  secure  and  sustain  such  concerted  action.  So  far  the  wine-makers 
and  the  orange-growers  have  succeeded  best  The  movements  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  have  as  their  object  the  far  more  difficult 
task  of  uniting  for  common  action  the  thousands  of  deciduous-fruit 
growers  scattered  over  the  entire  State.  Some  detail  in  description  is 
perhaps  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  our  efforts. 

I  was  one  of  many  hundreds  of  fools  in  California  who  imagined 
that  an  orchard  could  be  made  profitable  to  an  owner  while  engaged  in 
other  business,  and,  having  learned  otherwise  in  that  school  whose 
instruction  fails  not,  I  determined  to  devote  myself  to  my  orchard. 
In  ten  yeare  of  maintaining  an  orchard  in  which  I  myself  did  no  work, 
I  learned  many  lessons,  of  which  the  only  one  pertinent  to  this  paper 
is  that  when  I  came  to  sell  my  fruit  I  did  not  know  what  to  ask  for 
it  For  a  time  we  could  sell,  some  at  one  price,  and  some  at  another, 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  to  buyers  who  circulated  among  us,  making 
the  best  bargains  they  could  and  collecting  the  goods  for  shipment, 
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While  we  could  sell  our  product  in  this  way  we  did  not  complain, 
although  we  on  our  farms  could  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  condi- 
tions of  distant  markets,  and  the  dealers,  better  informed  than  we,  and 
not  burdened  with  the  risk  of  production,  in  the  long  run  made  money 
while  some  of  us  did  not  As  our  output  increased  there  was  an  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  selling  for  cash;  our  years  of  foolish  bragging 
about  our  enormous  yield  having  created  among  dealers  everywhere  a 
profound  distrust  of  our  ability  to  dispose  of  it,  and  a  conviction  that 
prices  would  rapidly  falL  Those  who  had  been  buyers  refused  to 
handle  our  product  except  on  commission ;  the  agents  of  commission 
houses  circulated  among  us,  buying  outright,  sometimes  at  low  rates, 
from  those  in  most  need  of  money,  and  soliciting  consignments  from 
others ;  and,  as  our  product  increased,  the  State  became  flooded  with 
agents  of  Eastern  houses,  many  of  whom,  by  flattering  promises  and 
liberal  advances,  took  advantage  of  the  poor  and  inexperienced.  The 
result  of  these  methods  applied  to  a  rapidly  increasing  output  thousands 
of  miles  from  market  was  undoubtedly  very  bad  indeed.  Growers  gen- 
erally came  to  believe  that  their  depressed  markets  were  solely  the 
result  of  the  malignant  operations  of  designing  and  reckless  men  who 
had  conspired  to  rob  them. 

It  is  diflScult  to  make  general  statements  in  r^ard  to  our  fruit  busi- 
ness which  shall  be  at  once  concise  and  correct,  as  different  branches 
are  necessarily  conducted  by  different  agencies  and  different  methods. 
What  I  have  just  been  saying  applies  especially  to  the  dried-fruit  trade, 
which  is  the  largest  interest ;  but  the  fresh-fruit  trade  is  in  even  worse 
condition.  Fresh  fruit  which  yields  the  producer  2  cents  per  pound 
must  cost  the  Eastern  consumer  8  to  10  cents  per  pound,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  handling  and  transportation.  Most  of  our  fresh  fruit, 
however,  fails  to  yield  the  producer  even  one  cent  per  pound.  In  many 
cases  the  grower  not  only  contributes  the  packages  and  commissions,' 
but  has  to  pay  some  portion  of  the  freight  on  fruit  thus  donated  to  its 
consumers.  My  next-door  neighbor  tells  me  that  on  the  net  result  of 
Li8  last  year's  eastward  shipment  he  owes  his  commission  merchant 
$40.  He  raised  his  fruit,  packed  it,  and  paid  $40  additional  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumers.  A  grower  in  one  of  our  best  districts  has 
framed  in  his  sitting-room — unless  his  necessities  have  compelled  him  to 
use  it  lately — a  check  for  $10,  representing  his  net  proceeds  of  one 
carload  (2,400  pounds)  of  fruit, — substantially  one  cent  per  twenty- 
pound  crate,  or  about  one-ninth  of  what  his  packages  alone  cost  I 
These  facts  are  not  trivial ;  they  are  the  source  of  our  social  discontenti 
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In  the  spring  of  1892  some  of  the  progressive  orchardists  of  our  neigh- 
boring county  of  Santa  Clara  issued  a  call  for  a  mass  meeting  of  fruit- 
growers at  San  Jos6  to  consider  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  remedy 
these  evils.  At  that  meeting  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  details  of 
management  of  a  successful  codperative  association  of  orchardists  known 
as  the  "  West  Side  Fruit-Growers'  Association  "  of  Santa  Clara.  This 
concern — ^then  one  year  old — ^had  purchased  grounds  and  appliances, 
and  had  dried  and  marketed  the  fruit  of  its  stockholders  to  their  satis- 
faction. Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  mass  meeting  referred  to  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  larger  and  wider  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  marketing  the  fruit  of  that  and  similar  societies  which 
might  be  formed,  and  the  product  of  individuals  drying  their  own  fruit 
The  meeting  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  concern,  known  as 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  whose  sales  in  1898,  with  that 
of  other  similar  associations  subsequently  formed  in  that  county, 
amounted  to  considerably  more  than  $500,000,  and  which  was  able, 
in  a  very  severe  year,  by  the  publication  of  information  and  by  pre- 
venting consignments,  to  give  a  strength  and  stability  to  the  market 
which  it  had  never  before  known.  I  served  this  Exchange  as  an 
officer  and  director  for  a  year. 

In  October,  1898,  our  State  Horticultural  Society  met  at  San  Jos<£ 
to  observe  the  workings  of  these  institutions ;  and,  having  noted  the 
details  of  the  commercial  operations  on  a  large  scale  conducted  by 
plain  farmers,  the  Society  in  its  enthusiasm  resolved  that  a  State  Fruit 
Exchange  should  be  founded,  whose  duty  it  shoxdd  be  to  organize  the 
fruit-growers  of  the  entire  State  for  similar  purposes,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  carry  out  the  plan.  This  committee,  in  pursuance  of  its 
instructions,  organized  and  incorporated  the  California  Fruit  Exchange, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  first,  however,  calling  a  mass 
meeting  for  a  more  general  indorsement  This  meeting,  at  which 
neariy  all  the  fruit-growing  counties  were  represented,  indorsed  and 
accepted  the  work  already  accomplished,  chose  permanent  directors 
for  the  first  year,  and  formally  recognized  the  State  Exchange  as  "  the 
authorized  representative  of  the  fruit-growers  of  California'' 

The  movement  which  I  have  briefly  described  is  by  no  means  the 
banning  of  codperative  fruit-marketing  in  this  State.  The  California 
Fruit  Union  was  incorporated  some  years  ago  for  marketing  fresh 
fruits,  and  for  several  years  its  sales  exceeded  $1,000,000  annually,  and 
served  a  most  valuable  purposa  A  State  Dried-Fruit  Union  was 
organized  a  year  or  two  later,  but  was  a  failure.  The  raisin-growers  of  the 
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San  Joaquin  Yallej  have  made  great  struggles  to  organize,  but  for  lack 
of  means  to  supply  the  necessary  plant  have  been  compelled  to  unite 
with  commercial  packers  in  organizations  whose  main  purpose  it  is  to 
secure  the  same  price  for  the  same  grade  to  all  growers,  and  to  keep 
goods  in  this  State  until  sold.  These  organizations  have  never  been 
successful  The  orange-growers  of  Southern  Calif omia  succeeded  in  so 
organizing  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  codperative  associations  have 
controlled  the  bulk  of  the  oranges. 

The  exact  functions  of  our  cooperative  fruit  societies  hardly  need  a 
description.  They  are  simply  fruit-drying  and  commission  houses, 
transacting  their  business  precisely  like  other  commercial  firms  engaged 
in  the  same  business.  They  are  owned  by  the  neighboring  farmers, 
who  by  stock  subscriptions  supply  the  necessary  capital,  and  they 
usually  handle  the  fruit  of  their  stockholders  only.  The  number  of 
stockholders  varies  from  25  or  80  in  the  smaller  societies,  to  500  or  600 
in  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchanga  In  Southern  California 
from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  orange-growers  belong  to  the  exchanges ; 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  wine-makers  belong  to  the  wine-makers'  cor- 
poration,— ^the  most  effective  of  all,  as  it  nearest  approaches  the 
ordinary  commercial  "  trust"  The  cooperative  societies  charge  a  com- 
mission just  as  competitive  firms  do ;  but,  instead  of  charging  a  fixed 
commission,  the  total  expense  is  computed  at  the  end  of  the  season 
and  charged  upon  the  total  output  When  an  owner  is  paid  in  full 
before  the  close  of  the  season,  he  is  charged  the  usual  commercial 
rate;  and  if  the  rate  charged  is  more  than  the  cost,  he  receives  a 
rebate  at  the  close.  As  the  societies  never  buy,  and  consequently 
need  little  capital,  no  attempt  is  made  to  increase  capital  from  the 
profits  of  business.  Thus  far  the  cost  of  selling  deciduous  fruits 
cooperatively  has  been  about  the  same  as  by  selling  through  com- 
mercial firma  This  has  doubtless  been  a  disappointment  to  the 
majority,  but  they  have  had  their  profit  in  other  ways.  With  ex- 
perience they  should  be  able  to  make  a  small  saving,  but  there  is  really 
no  great  profit  in  a  commission  business  honestly  conducted :  the  main 
profit  of  cooperation  is  the  suppression  of  irregular  practices. 

But  while  the  operations  of  the  local  societies  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  commercial  houses,  the  California  Fruit  Exchange 
is  something  different,  and  of  a  much  higher  character.  The  question 
with  us  is  whether  it  is  not  above  the  comprehension  of  the  majority  of 
those  whose  support  is  essential  This  we  are  patiently  waiting  to  dis- 
cover. This  Exchange  seeks  to  unite  all  orchardists  of  California  for 
certain  common  purposes,  but  not  itself  to  manipulate  or  sell  the  prod- 
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uct  I  have  stated  that  the  cost  of  cooperative  selling  is  equal  to  that 
of  selling  through  commission  houses.  This  is  partly  due  to  inex- 
perience and  the  lack  of  executive  vigor,  which  must  always  be  a 
feature  of  cooperation,  but  mainly  to  a  vicious  duplication  of 
expense,  or  to  the  omission  of  expense  which  is  essential  to  proper 
management  For  example,  the  operation  of  selling  fruit  is  simple 
enough  if  you  only  know  what  price  to  set  so  as  to  move  your  product 
when  you  wish  to,  and  yet  secxire  the  highest  price  which  conditions 
warrant  But  to  learn  the  facts  upon  which  sound  judgment  as  to 
these  transactions  can  be  based  is  a  labor  of  infinite  detail,  requir- 
ing decided  ability ;  for  in  a  cooperative  marketing  society,  in  which 
all  products  of  the  same  grade  are  mingled  and  sold  together,  and 
the  same  net  proceeds  paid  to  all,  the  management  is  compelled  so 
to  frame  its  policy  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  the  end  as  to 
ensure  the  best  results  to  all  its  members.  This  requires  a  fund  of 
information,  a  touch  with  the  market,  and  a  breadth  of  view  not 
attainable  by  a  small  society  of  farmers;  nor  have  our  strongest 
deciduous-fruit  societies  ever  yet  spent  enough  money  in  securing  the 
necessary  information  to  enable  them  to  become  as  good  judges  of  the 
probable  course  of  the  market  as  our  best  commission  men  or  the  great 
merchants.  One  function  of  the  State  Exchange  is  to  do  this  work  at 
the  common  expense,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all,  better  than  any  single 
society  could  aflEord  to  do  it  In  the  same  way  the  advertising  of  our 
common  product,  the  opening  of  new  markets,  the  testing  of  new 
methods,  the  securing  of  uniform  and  the  best  methods  of  grading  and 
packing,  are  all  essential  to  the  profitable  management  of  our  crops, 
and  should  be  done  by  a  common  agency  maintained  at  the  conmion 
expensa  It  is  also  doubtless  true  that,  loudly  as  we  farmers  denounce 
trusts  and  declaim  in  favor  of  cooperation,  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  form 
of  cooperation  which  comes  nearest  to  doing  for  us  what  is  accom- 
plished by  the  most  successful  trusts  is  the  form  which  will  best  suit  us, 
and  what  we  really  seek ;  *  but  to  obtain  any  such  result  requires  con- 

'  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  unwillingness  of  farmers  to  acknowledge  that 
the  principle  of  our  organizations  is  identical  with  that  of  the  great  commercial 
trusts.  Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  such  oo6peration  as  we  are  engaged  in  is 
simply  the  organization  of  one  class  to  compete  more  effectively  with  others. 
The  reason  why  the  great  commercial  trusts  are  objectionable,  in  spite  of  the 
economic  saving  involved  In  their  methods,  is  that  they  are  strong,  and,  being 
strong,  will  probably  abuse  their  power  just  as  we  would  could  we  attains 
like  strength.  Our  societies  are  not  thus  objectionable,  because,  with  human 
nature  as  it  is,  we  can  never  be  strong  enough  to  be  dangerous ;  the  most  we  can 
expect  is  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  better  organized  classes.  We  are  no  bet- 
ter than  the  conmiercial  classes ;  we  simply  have  less  ability  and  less  strength. 
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trol  of  the  output,  which  can  be  gained  only  by  organization.  It  is 
therefore  to  the  interest  of  those  growers  who  are  organized,  to  induce 
others  to  join  them  in  efforts  for  the  common  benefit ;  and  this  duty  is 
part  of  the  work  of  the  State  Exchange,  and  the  first  entered  upon. 
While  there  was  never  any  intent  that  it  should  engage  in  a  direct 
commercial  business,  it  was  really  to  do  so  should  occasion  demand. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  State  Exchange  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  its  operations  required  immediate  outlay,  while  its  bene- 
fits, although  obvious,  could  not  be  computed  in  definite  percentages 
on  any  main  product  It  could  be  sustained  only  by  a  light  tax  spread 
over  a  large  output,  and  few  were  willing  to  subject  their  fruit  to  the  tax, 
since  they  believed  that  the  work  would  be  done  for  them  for  nothing 
if  they  did  not  contributa'  Subscriptions  for  stock  have  been  made 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  capital  so  raised  has  been  expended 
in  promoting  local  organizations,  in  the  expectation  that  these  organiza- 
tions would  unite  with  the  older  ones  in  subjecting  their  fruit  to  a 
uniform  tax  for  the  support  of  the  State  Exchange,  and  in  replacing 
the  capital  spent  in  their  organization.  Thus  far,  however,  the  local 
societies,  once  organized,  show  a  disposition  to  ignore  the  common 
parent,  and  leave  it  without  the  means  to  do  the  work  which  they  can- 
not do  well  themselves.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  state  of  things 
will  continue ;  we  think  it  will  not,  but  that  the  close  union  desired 
will  finally  come  about  as  designed :  if  not,  the  result  must  be  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  the  weaker  societies,  for  the  reason  that  they 
cannot  manage  their  marketing  so  wisely  or  so  cheaply  as  the  commis- 
sion houses.  The  commission  houses  will  therefore  necessarily  get  the 
business,  and  this  will  leave  the  stronger  societies  too  weak  to  have 
much  influence  in  the  market  We  think  that,  as  experience  reveals 
this  condition,  the  desired  union  will  be  brought  about 

While  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  aims  to  unite  all  branches  of 
the  fruit  industry  in  that  State,  its  operations  thus  far  have  been 
mostly  directed  to  the  organization  of  deciduous-fruit  growers.  The 
well-organized  orange-growers  express  their  readiness  to  unite  with 
other  branches  for  certain  purposes  as  soon  as  the  latter  have  so  organ- 
ized themselves  as  to  control  the  necessary  revenue.  The  raisin- 
growers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  individually  ready  to  join,  but 
have  not  thus  far  succeeded  in  effective  organization.  Co5peration 
outside  the  wine  and  orange  interests  does  not  yet  command  the  sup- 

^  We  find  in  oodperation  what  is  predicted  for  sodaliBiii, — ^moet  of  our  energy 
is  spent  in  getting  shirks  to  do  their  part 
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port  of  the  largest  growers ;  to  a  man,  they  desire  to  see  it  go  on,  but 
they  will  not  aid  the  movement  except  by  talk.  Their  reasons  are 
various.  Some  are  so  involved  by  indebtedness  to  commission  houses 
that  they  are  not  really  at  liberty  to  cooperate;  others  are  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence  they  will  survive  and  be  bet- 
ter  off  if  they  do  not  help  others  to  survive  with  them.  And  so  it 
results  that  our  deciduous-fruit  organizations  represent  mostly  small 
growers  not  very  firmly  held  together,  and  controlling  possibly  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  output 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  of  the  immense  value  of  the 
codperative  movement  of  the  past  three  years  to  the  fruit-growers  of 
California.  Besides  the  strong  organizations  of  the  wine-growers  and 
the  orange-growers,  there  are  some  thirty  or  forty  societies  of  decidu- 
ous-fruit growers — ^by  far  the  strongest  being  those  of  Santa  Clara 
County — ^which  are  gradually  learning  how  to  work  together  effec- 
tively through  the  State  Exchanga  But  aside  from  the  creation  of 
these  organizations  the  educational  advance  is  astonishing.  Where, 
three  years  since,  there  was  almost  absolute  ignorance  of  the  processes 
of  marketing,  there  is  now  a  general  intelligence  which  renders  the 
manipulations  and  deceptions  which  were  formerly  common  utterly 
impossible  The  competition  of  the  codperative  societies  has  led  to 
such  an  improvement  in  the  service  rendered  by  commission  houses  as 
alone  to  repay  an  hundredfold  the  cost  of  the  codperative  effort,  and  in 
these  and  other  indirect  ways  the  benefits  of  co5peration  are  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  alL  There  is  danger,  however,  that  growers,  finding 
no  present  saving  in  the  cost  of  marketing,  wiU  not  persist  in  codpera- 
tion  until  the  managers  of  societies  have  learned  the  business  so  well 
that  they  make  the  small  saving  in  expense  which  is  certainly  possible 
by  codperation. 

My  duties  as  manager  of  the  State  Exchange  have  brought  me  into 
close  contact  with  our  local  organizations,  old  and  new,  and,  with  my 
previous  experience  as  an  officer  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Exchange, 
have  given  me  a  wide  range  of  observation  of  the  practical  working  of 
what  now  promises  to  be  a  distinctive  feature  of  modem  social  life. 
As  a  result  of  this  observation  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  yet  reached 
many  definite  conclusions,  but  I  have  noted  some  things,  and  may  be 
able  to  make  some  reflections  of  value  to  social  students. 

Codperation  is  socialism  in  the  sense  that  what  we  are  seeking  to 
do  is  in  the  direct  line  of  the  socialistic  theory.  We  seek  to  cause  the 
same  labor,  when  expended  with  equal  judgment,  to  bring  to  all  the 
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same  reward.  K  we  farmers  can  by  voluntary  association  successfully 
accomplish  our  aims,  we  shall  dispense  with  much  unnecessary  labor 
and  uncertainty,  of  which  our  products  now  bear  the  cost,  to  the  de- 
cided profit  of  the  producer  or  consumer,  as  the  case  may  be ;  we  shall 
direct  our  labor  into  the  most  productive  channels,  and  we  shall  do,  and 
get  the  profit  of  doing,  for  ourselves,  many  things  which  we  now  hire 
others  to  do.  If  a  community  can  organize  and  keep  itself  organized  for 
marketing  its  products,  it  may  be  able  to  organize  for  other  industrial 
purposes ;  and  State  socialism,  if  it  ever  comes,  will  be  but  enacting 
into  law  the  terms  of  the  established  life  of  the  community,  which  is 
what  I  suppose  Socialists  expect  The  fact  that  we  are  attempting 
this  on  a  larger  scale  than  elsewhere  seems  to  make  our  movement  an 
interesting  subject  for  study. 

For  the  present  I  believe  that  we  must  confine  codperative  effort  to 
very  simple  matters,  which  are  familiar  to  most  of  those  coSperat- 
ing.  Cooperative  stores,  codperative  mills,  coSperative  canning  com- 
panies, I  constantly  warn  farmers  against  touching.  They  are  almost 
always  promoted  by  some  one  desiring  a  place  for  which  he  is  not 
fit,  and  usually  come  to  griel  I  draw  the  line  at  all  cooperative 
enterprises  involving  the  purchase  of  material  or  merchandise  to  be 
sold  again.  These  are  unsafe  for  farmers  in  their  present  state  of  de- 
velopment The  objects  of  our  societies  are  very  simple :  they  are, 
first,  to  inform  ourselves,  before  selling,  of  the  condition  of  the  market, 
— ^remembering  that  our  market  is  thousands  of  miles  away ;  second, 
to  increase  our  market  by  proper  advertising  at  the  general  expense, 
and  by  ensuring  honest  and  uniform  packing ;  third,  to  ensure  the  sale  of 
our  own  labor  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  by  doing  for  ourselves 
whatever  we  do  not  find  it  more  profitable  to  hire  others  to  do ;  fourth, 
to  obtain  for  our  product  in  each  year  whatever  the  conditions  of  the 
market  warrant ;  fifth,  to  eliminate  from  the  process  of  marketing  all 
unnecessary  labor;  and  sixth,  to  prevent  speculation  by  refusing  to  sell 
until  our  product  is  ready,  and  then  selling  at  the  market  price,  keeping 
our  goods  in  our  own  possession  until  sold.  This  is  all  that  we  try  to 
do,  and  we  find  even  this  sufficiently  complex  for  farmers  to  deal  witL 

It  is  evident  that  if  one  capable  person  owned  all  the  orchards  in 
California,  the  above  are  in  the  main  the  lines  upon  which  he  would 
work.  The  question  to  be  solved  is  whether  some  thousands  of  grow- 
ers can  so  organize  as  to  attain  these  ends.  It  is  plain  that  our  product 
will  be  more  wisely  marketed  under  a  single  direction,  provided  that 
direction  be  competent ;  and  this  raises  the  crucial  question  not  only  of 
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codperation  but  of  socialism.  Can  a  community  so  organize  as  to  bestow 
the  management  of  its  larger  industrial  aflfairs  on  the  fittest  ?  While,  as  I 
have  said,  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  to  have  the  business  of  all 
managed  by  the  most  capable,  it  will  be  a  distinct  disadvantage  if  it 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  incompetent ;  and  it  is  said  that  socialism 
would  be  the  reign  of  mediocrity.  In  competitive  society  this  of  course 
arranges  itself :  whoever  feels  an  aptitude  for  business  seeks  it,  and  if 
business  prospers  in  his  hands  it  increases,  and  his  reward  is  correspond- 
ingly great  In  a  cooperative  or  socialistic  society,  what  are  to  be  the 
inducements  to  the  most  competent  to  devote  days  and  nights  to  study, 
and  to  submit  to  the  constant  strain  of  strenuous  exertion  by  which 
alone  the  rewards  of  business  success  can  be  attained,  and  by  which 
alone  business  can  be  successfully  managed  ?  Of  course,  no  one  who 
is  competent  to  deal  with  these  subjects,  and  who  has  had  occasion  to 
deal  with  them,  has  failed  to  consider  this  problem ;  but  if  any  solution 
has  been  given  I  have  failed  to  meet  with  it,  and  it  comes  home  to  me 
with  the  greater  force  as  I  am  now  face  to  face  with  a  concrete  example 
of  it, — and  the  illustrative  value  of  an  actual  case  may  excuse  the 
necessary  personal  allusion. 

I  am  holding  a  position  *  for  which  I  am  incompetent,  and  which  I 
do  not  desire.  Hundreds  of  orchardists  are  looking  to  me  for  advice 
which  I  am  incompetent  to  give,  for  the  lack  of  such  knowledge  and 
experience  aa  will  support  strong  convictions.  I  am  supposed  to  be 
as  competent  as  any  one  available,  or  we  should  secure  a  better  man ; 
we  need  the  service  of  one  trained  not  only  in  commercial  life,  but  in 
our  special  line,  and  although  we  know  many  who  could  do  what  we 
need  done,  we  know  no  one  who  is  not  now  better  situated  than  he 
would  be  in  any  employment  we  could  giva  The  farmer  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  labor  and  expense  required  to  obtain  the  knowledge 
wisely  to  direct  large  aflfairs,  nor  any  notion  of  the  strain  of  business. 
He  does  not  know — and  will  not  believe — that  it  is  far  more  exhaust- 
ing to  dictate  letters  and  decide  business  questions  all  day  than  to 
split  rails  for  the  same  length  of  time ;  nor  that  those  to  whom  large 
aflfairs  are  entrusted  must  mingle,  out  of  business  hours,  with  others 
doing  business  in  a  large  way,  and  that  this  involves  serious  expense. 
We  could  get  a  capable  man  in  my  place  in  a  week  if  we  could  pay  him 
and  ensure  him  permanence  in  oflice ;  but  at  the  annual  meeting  a  party 

*  Since  writing  this  paper  I  have  resigned  as  manager  of  the  Ebcchange,  but  in 
revising  it  I  have  decided  to  let  this  paragraph  stand  as  giving  a  more  lively 
presentation  of  the  difficulty  than  I  could  now  write. 
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would  be  quite  sure  to  develop  in  favor  of  "  economy  "  and  against 
"  fat  salaries,"  and  our  capable  man,  if  he  were  not  displaced,  would  be 
made  very  uncomfortable  and  very  uncertain  of  his  futura 

CoSperation,  like  socialism,  seems  to  offer  no  career  to  capable  men ; 
it  does  offer  a  career  to  the  demagogue,  and  to  the  haK-competent  to 
whom  the  stipend  which  the  farmer  will  consent  to  pay  is  something 
not  otherwise  attainable.  This  is  the  first  difficulty  we  have  to  meet 
Socialism  has  hitherto  been  destructive  only ;  let  constructive  Socialism 
b^n  by  proclaiming  the  principles  upon  which  its  rewards  for  com- 
petence and  responsibility  shall  be  apportioned,  and  its  methods  of 
ascertaining  relative  competenca  In  competitive  society  the  capable 
man  fights  his  way  to  the  control  of  large  affairs,  and  to  the  profit  and 
respect  which  attends  it  Himself  an  expert,  as  he  needs  assistance  he 
selects  it  wisely,  and  from  his  assistants  the  ablest  are  likely  to  continue 
his  business  or  to  found  new  establishments.  In  cooperation  the  man- 
agement is  chosen  by  those  less  competent  than  the  management  needs 
to  be,  and  often  not  qualified  to  judge  either  of  the  qualifications 
required  or  of  the  fact  of  their  possession  by  the  men  of  their  choice.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise  in  any  form  of  socialistic  society.  A 
study  of  cooperation  should  foreshadow  the  possibilities  of  socialism. 
The  good  of  the  conmiunity  requires  that  important  affairs  be  managed 
by  able  men.  The  management  of  a  coSperative  society  is  hampered 
from  the  start  by  difficulties  never  encountered  by  the  managers  of 
ordinary  commercial  houses.  It  must  not  only  transact  the  business 
entrusted  to  it,  but  must  hold  its  constituency  together  to  get  the  busi- 
ness. In  competitive  society  the  agent  is  at  least  sure  of  the  support 
of  his  employers ;  in  cooperation  his  employers  are  quite  likely  to  desert 
him  at  any  minute,  and  then  hold  him  responsible  for  the  consequences 
of  their  own  desertion. 

Like  others  of  my  age,  I  know  many  men ;  and  the  chief  difference 
I  find  among  them  is  the  number  of  facts  pertaining  to  or  affecting  his 
own  business,  that  each  knows  accurately.  When  two  men,  however 
different  their  walks  of  life,  know  each  substantially  the  same  facts,  I 
find  almost  no  difference  in  the  conclusions  they  derive  from  thenu  It 
seems  to  me  that  men  differ  less  in  logical  faculty  than  in  any  other. 
The  farmer  knows  almost  nothing  of  the  facts  or  routine  of  commercial 
life,  and,  being  ignorant,  is  easily  deceived ;  being  often  deceived,  he 
becomes  suspicious ;  and,  being  more  often  deceived  by  those  who  pro- 
fess to  serve  him  than  by  others,  he  is  especially  suspicious  of  that 
cla8&     This  renders  it  very  difficidt  to  hold  them  together  in  coopera- 
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tive  work.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  public  meeting  may  easily  cement 
them,  but  they  are  prone  to  fall  asunder  while  the  mortar  is  still  green. 
Those  who  prey  upon  popular  ignorance  and  weakness  must  necessarily 
dislike  the  progress  of  co5peration,  which  they  invariably  seek  to 
defeat,  not  by  attacking  its  principles,  but  by  impugning  the  motives 
of  those  actively  promoting  it, — and  to  such  insinuations  or  open  charges 
farmers  lend  very  ready  ears.  It  is  not  unreasonable  that  they  should, 
for  there  is  now  no  commercial  reason  why  capable  men  should  take 
charge  of  cooperative  affairs ;  and  those  who  can  be  moved  to  do  so  by 
sentimental  reasons  are  not  at  all  sure  to  be  commercially  competent 
In  fact,  as  matters  now  stand,  I  think  the  chances  two  to  one  tlwtt  if  a 
codperative  leader  is  capable,  he  is  dishonest,  and  that,  if  he  is  honest, 
he  is  incapabla'  In  a  blind  sort  of  way  farmers  feel  this,  and  thesreat 
infirmities  of  human  nature-la«k  of  eiact  knowledge^d  finn  ^- 
make  them  easy  to  deceive  and  then  easy  to  lead. 

These  are  some  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  in  codperation,  as  they  appear  to  one  who  is  earnestly  trying  to 
surmount  them.  There  are  troubles  of  detail,  of  course,  with  which 
this  paper  has  no  concern.  We  are  dealing  with  these  difficulties  in 
California  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  the  aggregate  of  encouragement 
is  very  large ;  but  so,  alas,  is  the  aggregate  of  discouragement  What 
the  outcome  may  be,  of  course  we  know  not,  but  we  who  have  hope 
and  courage  expect  to  succeed. 

The  world  cannot  afford  to  conamit  its  large  affairs  to  mediocrity, 
nor  can  it  afford,  as  the  price  of  competence,  the  power  to  oppress. 
Whoever  will  devise  plans  whereby  cooperation  may  be  assured  of 
competent  and  honest  direction,  shall  deserve  of  his  fellow  men  a 
monument  higher  than  Mount  Ararat 

Edward  P.  ADAMa 

'  I  suppose  I  must  be  considered  a  leader  in  codperation,  but  in  confessing,  as 
I  have  above,  my  incapacity,  I  have  selected  my  horn  of  this  dilemma.  Besides, 
I  am  sure  that  some  are  both  capable  and  honest 
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Vassar  CioLLEGE  reached  its  thirtieth  birthday  in  September,  1895. 
Its  brief  existence  practically  covers  the  whole  period  of  advanced 
education  for  women.  Vassar  opened  its  doors  in  September,  1865; 
Smith  and  Wellesley  were  established  ten  years  later ;  Bryn  Mawr, 
ten  years  later  still ;  and  the  chief  co-educational  universities — Boston, 
Cornell,  Michigan,  and  others — date  from  the  neighborhood  of  1870. 
Woman's  opportunities  for  degree-taking  are  too  numerous  and  too 
widely  known  to  be  even  recounted  at  the  present  time ;  but  there 
is  a  matter  of  kindred  and  greater  interest  about  which  almost  no 
information  has  been  collected.  This  is  the  subsequent  career  of  the 
graduates.  What  becomes  of  the  students  after  leaving  college? 
What  is  the  probable  future  of  the  girls  who  are  now  marching  in 
battalions  to  our  different  educational  institutions  ? 

From  the  "  Vassar  General  Catalogue,"  the  "  Alumnae  Register," 
and  the  "  Vassar  Miscellany "  (the  college  monthly)  it  is  possible  to 
gather  tolerably  complete  information  about  the  occupations  of  a  thou- 
sand and  more  women  who  have  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  As 
Vassar  is  the  oldest  of  the  woman's  colleges,  and  as  these  institutions 
have  many  more  points  of  likeness  than  of  unlikeness,  its  record  may 
be  taken  as  broadly  typical  of  others. 

The  scientific  student  will  at  once  see  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
exact  conclusions.  In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  to  write  the 
history  of  a  living  institution,  especially  of  one  so  young  as  a  woman's 
coUega  Again,  it  is  beyond  human  power  to  get  absolutely  correct 
data  for  any  census.  Figures  will  always  lie,  no  matter  how  carefully 
percentages  are  deduced.  But  as  the  average  mortal  likes  to  see 
"  where  he  is  at,"  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  statements  may  be  of 
interest  as  throwing  light  upon  one  of  the  most  important  of  contem- 
porary movements.  If  the  reader  will  only  agree  not  to  learn  the 
facts  by  heart  in  order  to  quote  them  ten  years  hence,  the  writer  may 
hope  to  convey  a  fairly  correct  impression. 

Vassar  College  has  graduated  twenty-nine  classes,  containing  1,182 
membera  As  the  class  of  '95,  numbering  100,  has  made  no  record  of 
any  sort,  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  include  it  for  statistical  purposes ; 
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hence  the  following  computations  will  be  based  upon  a  total  of  1,082 
graduates,  embracing  all  the  classes  between  *67  and  '94,  inclusive,  and 
including  all  alumnae  who  have  been  graduated  one  year  or  more. 

The  first  question  everybody  is  impatient  to  ask  is.  Do  collie 
women  marry  ?  Before  I  bring  forth  the  fatal  facts,  let  me  tell  the 
story  of  the  young  man  to  whom  an  eccentric  uncle  bequeathed  a 
fortune  on  condition  that  he  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  As  it  could 
not  be  determined  until  after  the  young  man  was  dead  whether  or  not 
he  would  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  will,  the  court  decreed  that  the 
legacy  could  not  be  paid.  In  like  manner,  as  most  of  the  Vassar 
women  are  not  yet  dead,  it  is  impossible  to  present  other  than  tentative 
matrimonial  statistics.  The  record  to  date  is  this :  Of  1,082  alumnae, 
409  have  married, — a  trifle  less  than  88  per  cent  of  the  whola  As 
the  "  Miscellany  "  reports  marriages  every  month,  this  percentage  will 
be  inaccurate  before  even  another  class  has  been  graduated.  A  truer 
proportion  may  be  found  by  taking  the  records  of  some  of  the  earlier 
classes.  The  first  class  ('67)  numbered  four  members :  of  these,  three 
have  married, — 75  per  cent  The  class  of  '68  had  twenty-five  members : 
fifteen  of  these — or  60  per  cent — have  annexed  another  name  to  that 
on  their  college  diploma.  Of  the  thirty-four  members  of  '69,  there  are 
twenty-one  married,  or  not  quite  62  per  cent  The  class  of  '70  presents 
nearly  the  same  record:  of  the  thirty-four  members,  twenty-two  are 
married,  or,  as  Miss  Coffin  of  '70,  a  gifted  artist,  stated  at  the  last 
alumnae  luncheon:  "Our  matrons — ^in  our  class  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number — ^have  allayed  the  terrors  of  man  lest  he  be  left  a 
forlorn  bachelor  wandering  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  science  and 
art,  while  woman,  in  her  maiden  robes,  disappear  from  sight  in  the 
clouds  of  the  sununit"  The  last  of  these  four  classes  has  just  cele- 
brated its  quarter-centennial  According  to  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
by  the  time  a  man  has  been  twenty-five  years  out  of  college  he  has 
either  failed  or  won  in  the  battle  of  lif a  Assuming  that  a  woman's 
occupation  and  prospects  would  be  settled  by  that  time,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  in  the  first  four  classes  of  Vassar,  sixty-one  of  the  ninety- 
seven  members— or  about  63  per  cent — ^have  married:  a  little  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number.  A  college  woman's  chances  of 
marriage,  then,  are  about  two  to  one :  but  even  this  will  not  do  for  an 
absolute  statement ;  for,  as  matrimony  can  be  entered  upon  at  a  greater 
age  than  almost  any  other  profession,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  semi- 
centennial of  these  classes  may  show  an  increased  percentage  in  that 
direction.     The  average  age  of  students  upon  graduating  from  Yassar 
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is  twenty-two  years  and  some  montha  The  late  Maria  Mitchell  used 
to  say,  "  Vassar  girls  marry  kte,  but  they  many  well"  Let  ns  hope 
that  time  may  not  disprove  her  observations. 

The  time-honored  profession  of  teaching  ranks  next  to  matrimony 
in  engaging-the  attention  of  Vassar  women.  Of  1,082  graduates,  408--- 
or  87.6  per  cent — are  recorded  as  teachers.  Some  of  these  have  taught 
only  two  or  three  years ;  perhaps  less  than  half  the  number  have  made 
the  profession  a  life-work.  Upon  referring  to  the  records  of  the  first 
four  classes  we  find  but  eighteen  out  of  the  ninety-seven  members — or 
about  18.83  per  cent — ^now  engaged  in  teaching.  Many  Vassar  women 
have  attained  high  rank  in  the  educational  profession.  Vassar  has 
furnished  professors  and  instructors  to  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley 
Colleges ;  an  instructor  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ; 
instructors  to  several  co-educational  colleges;  a  dean  to  Barnard 
College;  and  principals  and  teachers  to  normal  and  high  schools  and  to 
academies.  In  private-school  work  Vassar's  influence  has  been  larga 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  colleges  have  transformed  the  girls' 
private  schools  of  this  country,  and  much  of  this  result  is  due  to 
Vassar  women,  many  of  whom  now  control  schools  of  their  own. 

Next  in  number  to  those  who  have  engaged  in  imparting  knowledge 
stands  the  group  of  women  who  have  gone  on  acquiring  knowledge 
for  themselves.  There  is  scepticism  in  some  quarters  about  the 
value  of  college  degrees.  Many  people  outside  educational  circles 
r^ard  the  titled  recipients  as  the  man  did  his  dog.  A  stranger 
approached  the  carefidly  specialized  specimen  of  the  canine  race 
and  asked,  "Is  that  a  bird-dog?"  "No."  "Is  he  a  watch-dog?" 
"No."  " Does  he  know  any  tricks ? "  "No."  "What  in  thunder 
is  he  good  for,  then?"  "Nawthin*,  but  to  take  prizes  at  dog- 
shows."  It  is  true  that  the  magic  letters,  A.M.  and  PLC,  stand  for 
acquisition  rather  than  achievement,  but  their  value  in  the  realm  of 
scholarship  is  high,  and  woman's  colleges  would  have  proved  but 
half  their  point  if  they  had  not  shown  the  ability  of  their  students  to 
take  rank  in  the  graduate  as  well  as  in  the  undei*graduate  world. 
The  graduate  record  of  Vassar  to  June,  1895,  is  as  follows:  fifty 
have  received  the  degree  of  A.M.;  eight  have  received  the  degree  of 
PLD.  (five  of  them  from  Yale) ;  three,  the  degree  of  S.B.  (Institute  of 
Technology);  two,  that  of  LL.B.;  and  one,  that  of  LL.D., — sixty-four 
in  alL  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  twenty-two  are  at  present  study- 
ing for  advanced  degrees.  There  is  one  student  at  each  of  the  foreign 
TmiverBities  at  Heidelberg,  Leipsic,  Gdttingen,  Geneva,  Dresden,  and 
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Brussels ;  and  in  our  own  country,  Radclife,  Yale,  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  each  claims  several  students.  Four  Yassar  women  also  hold 
fellowships  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Many  other  graduates  have 
pursued  special  studies  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  at  American  and 
foreign  universities.  If  we  count  in  those  who  have  pursued  advanced 
courses  of  a  strictly  professional  nature,  we  must  add  the  physicians. 
There  are  twenty-five  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  M.D.  There  are 
seven  more  who  are  now  studying  medicine  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  and 
New  York  medical  collies,  and  at  Chicago  and  Michigan  universities. 
The  general  statement  can  then  be  made  that  eighty-nine  graduates 
have  taken  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  PLD.,  M.D.,  S.B.,  LL.B.,  and  LL.D., 
and  that  twenty-nine  are  now  pursuing  advanced  studies  with  that  end 
in  view.  This  is  a  total  of  118,  or  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  entire 
number  of  Yassar  alumnae. 

Literary  work  ranks  next  in  order.  Forty-seven  graduates  (not 
including  writers  of  scientific  papers,  who  are  classed  by  themselves), 
have  furnished  matter  for  the  printing-press.  Nearly  every  magazine 
and  review  in  this  country,  and  some  in  England,  and  most  of  the 
prominent  American  daily  and  weekly  papers,  have  published  con- 
tributions  from  Yassar  women.  The  forty-seven  workers  are  divided 
as  follows:  twenty-four  write  for  magazines  and  newspapers;  six 
write  for  newspapers  alone;  there  are  five  r^ular  journalists;  four 
authors  of  novels  and  children's  books ;  four  editors  of  papers ;  two 
editors  of  collections  of  poetry ;  and  two  authors  of  books  on  physical 
training.  If  Yassar  has  not  yet  startled  the  world  with  a  genius  "  On 
Fame's  etemall  beadroU  worthie  to  be  fyled,"  she  has  at  least 
contributed  something  to  cultivated  contemporary  thought 

The  medical  profession  has  already  been  mentioned.  Of  the 
twenty-five  graduates  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  M.D.,  probably 
most  are  practising  physicians,  though  in  some  cases  the  additional 
title  of  MA  has  kept  the  married  doctors  from  practising  outside 
their  own  homes.  Seven  medical  students  are  reported.  It  seems 
rather  strange  that  Yassar  graduates  are  not  more  largely  represented 
in  the  profession  of  medicine,  which  ofiEers  to  women  such  wide 
opportunities  for  usefulness  and  comparatively  large  pecuniary  returns. 
The  only  explanation  that  I  can  suggest  is  that  women  who  have  a 
decided  bent  for  medicine  do  not  seem  to  have  the  time  or  the  money 
for  a  college  course.  In  looking  over  the  catalogues  of  woman's 
medical  colleges,  one  finds  the  A.B.'s  in  a  noticeable  minority. 

The  sixth  department  of  activity  includes  teachers  who  give  other 
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than  book  instruction.  Under  this  head  I  have  grouped  eight  teachers 
of  music,  two  of  painting,  three  of  physical  culture,  two  of  industrial 
work,  and  one  in  an  institution  for  the  blind, — ^sixteen  in  alL 

The  authors  of  scientific  papers  occupy  the  seventh  place  in  point 
of  numbers,  but  they  include  some  graduates  of  the  first  distinction. 
The  writers  are  twelve  in  alL  Mrs.  Christine  Ladd-Franklin  C69), 
who  has  been  a  fellow  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  has  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  is  a  phenomenal  mathematician,  and  her  papers 
on  such  subjects  as  the  Pascal  Hexegram,  Methods  of  Determining  the 
Horopter,  the  Algebra  of  Logic,  etc.,  have  appeared  in  the  most 
advanced  scientific  periodicals  and  in  the  publications  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Mrs.  Ellen  Swallow-Eichards  (70),  who  properly  belongs 
imder  the  list  of  chemists,  has  published  much  in  the  line  of  chemical 
and  mineralogical  investigation.  Mrs.  Annie  Howes-Barus  (74)  did 
an  important  work  in  collecting  the  Health  Statistics  of  Alumnae, 
which  dealt  the  final  blow  to  the  old  theory  that  a  college  education  is 
injurious  to  a  girl's  health.  Mrs.  Barus  is  now  investigating  the 
Development  of  Children,  Dr.  Mary  Sherwood  ('83),  who  took  her 
degree  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  is  now  resident  gynecologist 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  has  had  contributions  in  the  reports  of 
that  institution, — ^the  only  ones  from  a  woman's  pen.  Miss  Margaretta 
Palmer  ('87),  who  completed  the  definitive  orbit  of  Maria  Mitchell's 
comet,  has  had  papers  printed  in  the  "  Transactions  "  of  Yale  Observa- 
tory; and  Miss  Ida  Welt  ('91),  a  young  chemist  of  great  promise, 
has  had  Eesearches  on  Dissymmetrical  Hydrocarbons  published  by 
the  Academy  of  Science  of  Franca 

Many  and  varied  are  the  other  occupations  pursued  by  Vassar 
women,  each  with  a  small  individual  following.  Librarianship  has 
recently  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and  six  gradu- 
ates have  adopted  it  There  are  five  artists  and  five  farmers.  In- 
cluded in  the  latter  list  is  Mrs.  Francis  Fisher-Wood  ('74),  known  in 
several  other  ways,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Kingwood  herd  of 
Jerseys,  and  manufacturer  of  a  choice  brand  of  sterilized  milk  for 
the  special  feeding  of  infants.  There  are  four  chemists,  two  of 
whom  deserve  further  mention.  Mra  SwaUow-Eichards  ('70),  be- 
side her  advanced  scientific  investigations,  has  done  practical  work 
which  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every  housekeeper.  Her  pamphlets 
on  Home  Sanitation,  The  Chemistry  of  Cooking  and  Cleaning,  etc., 
have  been  widely  circulated.  Mrs.  Bichards  is  also  the  founder  of 
that  famous  pioneer  institution,  the  New  England  Kitchen,  of  Bos- 
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ton.  Miss  Welt  ('91)  has  distinguished  herself  in  the  universities  of 
Geneva  and  Paris,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  woman  chemist  in  the 
latter  city.  Three  graduates  have  become  missionaries, — two  to 
Japan  and  one  to  India,  A  fourth  is  the  wife  of  a  missionary  to 
China.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  two  other  women  of 
influence  in  foreign  lands.  Stematz  Yamakawa  ('82)  was  the  first 
Japanese  girl  to  graduate  from  an  American  college.  As  the  wife 
of  Iwao  Oyama,  the  Japanese  Minister  of  War,  she  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  progress  of  her  native  land.  Miss  Emma  W.  Comfort 
('89),  formerly  of  New  York  city,  is  the  wife  of  Crookshank  Pasha, 
of  Egypt  Three  graduates  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  most 
modem  forms  of  philanthropic  work.  Two  are  at  the  head  of  col- 
lege settlements, — Miss  K.  B.  Davis  ('92)  in  Philadelphia,  and  Miss 
S.  G.  Chester  ('88)  among  the  mountain  whites  of  North  Carolina. 
Miss  Susan  F.  Swift  ('83),  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Vassar 
women,  is  a  major  in  the  Salvation  Army  in  London, — the  only 
American  woman  to  hold  such  a  position.  There  are  three  astrono- 
mers. Prof,  Mary  W.  Whitney  ('68)  is  Maria  Mitchell's  successor 
at  Vassar.  Before  taking  that  chair  she  had  studied  much  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  had  been  connected  with  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory. Miss  Hannah  F.  Mace  ('90)  is  assistant  to  Professor 
Newcomb  in  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington. 
Three  graduates  have  acted  as  editorial  assistants  in  the  making  and 
revision  of  dictionaries.  Their  work  has  been  on  the  Century,  the 
Standard,  and  the  International  dictionaries. 

Other  occupations  which  claim  only  one  or  two  members  each  will 
be  found  in  the  tabulated  statement  shown  on  the  next  paga  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  represents  the  activity  of  Vassar  women  col- 
lectively rather  than  individually.  The  same  name  is  often  included 
imder  two  divisions,  especially  those  of  matrons  and  teachers.  Occa- 
sionally  the  same  persrwill  appear  in  several  liste,  being  perhaps  a 
matron,  a  teacher,  a  recipient  of  advanced  degrees,  a  chemist,  and  a 
writer  of  scientific  papers.  Some  graduates  have  been  prominent  in 
so  many  ways  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  life  work. 

Vassar  women  are  doing  much  work  not  susceptible  of  tabula- 
tion. Many  graduates  are  members  of  school  boards,  and  trustees 
of  various  institutions;  some  have  been  admitted  to  distinguished 
scientific  societies;  several  graduates,  in  addition  to  teaching  or 
literary  work,  have  delivered  successful  courses  of  parlor  lectures. 
There  are  probably  very  few,  especially  of  the  so-called  women  of 
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leisure,  who  are  not  active  in  several  forms  of  club  and  pliilanthropic 
work.  There  are  no  statistics  available,  but  the  influence  of  Vassar 
in  these  directions  is  not  less  important  because  unclassified. 

Vassar,  because  of  its  large  membership,  exercises  almost  a  domi- 
nating influence  upon  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae ;  and  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  their  own  alma  mater^  Vassar 
graduates  have  ever  shown  a  lively  interest  Alumnae  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  obtained  in  1888 ;  and  since  that 
tiihe  three  graduates  have  shared  in  the  councils  of  that  honorable 
body.  The  Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society,  founded  by  a  member  of 
*81,  yearly  distributes  hundreds  of  dollars  in  assisting  students  of 
promise  to  enter  and  remain  in  college.  Vassar  alumnae  have  con- 
tributed to  the  college  two  scholarships  of  $6,000  each ;  they  have 
built  an  alumnae  gymnasium  at  a  cost  of  $28,000 ;  they  have  nearly 
completed  the  Maria  Mitchell  Endowment  Fund  of  $50,000;  and 
they  are  now  at  work  on  a  $10,000  fund  for  the  library,  besides 
minor  gifts.  The  sum  of  $100,000  is  not  large  as  such  things  go,  but 
when  one  considers  that  it  has  been  contributed  in  small  amounts  by 
more  than  one  thousand  women  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  it 
represents  a  devotion  more  valuable  than  money. 

It  is  said  that  some  years  ago  a  gentleman  had  a  cherished  only 
daughter  whom  he  was  desirous  of  keeping  always  with  him.  He 
made  some  inquiries  of  a  young  Vassar  alumna  and  found  that  but 
five  or  six  of  her  class  had  married.  "  I  think  that  I  will  send  my 
daughter  to  college,"  said  he,   "  for  then  there  is  some  chance  of  her 


Tabulated  Statement. 


Number  of  graduates  (not  includ- 
ing class  of '96) 1082 

Matrons 409 

Teachers  (including  college  pro- 
fessors)   408 

Recipients  of  advanced  degrees 
(A.M.,  Ph.D.,  S.B.,  LL.B.,  and 

LL.D.) 64 

Literary  workers  (including  au- 
thors, editors,  and  journalists)  47 
PhysicianB  and  medical  students  82 
Studying  for  advanced  degrees. .  22 

Teachers  of  arts 16 

Writers  of  scientific  papers. 12 

librarians 6 

Artists  and  farmers,  each 5 

Chemists      and      missionaries, 

each 4 


8 


2 


Astronomers,  dictionary-editors, 
and  secretaries,  each 

Organists,  mathematical  compu- 
ters, and  heads  of  College  Set- 
tlements, each 

Actor,  btmk  director,  book- 
keeper, boarding-housekeeper, 
copyist,  companion,  concert 
pianist,  goyemees,  government 
clerk,  lecturer,  matron  of  re- 
formatory home,  manager  of 
manufacturing  business,  man- 
ager of  newspaper,  major  in 
Salvation  Army,  reader,8inger, 
superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, superintendent  of 
cooking,  treasurer  of  lumber 
company,  each 1 
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staying  with  ma"  He  accordingly  sent  his  daughter  to  Yassar,  but 
to  his  disappointment  he  found  that  not  only  is  a  college  education 
not  an  absolute  safeguard  against  matrimony,  but  that,  if  a  college 
woman  does  not  marry,  she  is  exceedingly  likely  to  do  something 
else.  Mauy  graduates  do  not  engage  in  a  gainful  occupation,  but 
there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  the  impulse  derived  from  the  four 
years'  training  does  not  make  itself  felt  in  some  form  outside  the 
round  of  old-fashioned  domestic  activities. 

Frances  M.  Abbott. 


If 
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CONDITIONS  FOR  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL SUPREMACY. 

There  is  much  surprise  in  France  and  throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe  that  a  nation  so  great,  so  rapidly  growing,  so  richly  endowed 
in  character  and  in  material  resources  as  is  the  American  people, 
should  allow  its  development  to  be  trammelled  by  frequent  and  severe 
crises,  and  that  it  should  either  be  imable  to  discern  their  causes  or 
lack  decision  to  remove  them  from  its  patL  The  European  accus- 
tomed to  the  study  of  financial  phenomena  is  struck  by  two  facts 
peculiar,  at  present,  to  the  United  States :  on  the  one  hand,  the  issue  of 
an  enormous  volume  of  paper  money.-redeemable  in  specie,  it  is  true, 
by  the  public  Treasury ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  hesitation  shown  by 
the  American  people  in  according  legal  monetary  preeminence  to  gold, 
and  the  dreams  of  bimetollism,  national  or  international,  in  which  they 
indulge.  On  these  two  pR)ints — ^paper  money  issued  by  the  state,  and 
the  question  of  silver  and  bimetallism, — ^I  am  about  to  submit  some 
observations  which  the  American  situation  suggests  to  a  sympathetic 
European  observer. 

L — State  Issues  op  Paper  Money. 

That  a  state  involved  in  a  great  war  should  issue — directly,  or  in- 
directly through  the  agency  of  a  privil^ed  bank  or  a  syndicate  of 
banks— <^nsiderable  amounts  of  paper  money,  and  that  it  should  sus- 
pend the  payment  of  this  paper  in  specie,  is  not  an  unusual  phenome- 
non ;  it  is  in  fact  a  common  practice,  and  even  a  necessity  which  caa- 
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not  be  avoided  by  a  people  engaged  in  a  struggle  of  vital  importance. 
If  a  great  war  were  again  to  break  out  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  we 
should  surely  see  the  belligerents,  from  the  moment  war  was  declared, 
if  not  before,  make  large  issues  of  paper  money,  directly  or  indirectly ; 
and  these  would  be  not  for  the  operations  of  commerce,  but  for  those 
occasioned  by  the  war, — the  purchase  of  arms  and  supplies,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  troops ;  and  their  only  security  would  be  the  pledge  of  the 
national  faith  and  national  good  sense. 

As  early  as  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  England,  during  her 
prolonged  conflict  with  the  French  Republic,  caused  advances  to  be 
made  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  such  amounts  that  specie  payments 
were  suspended  in  1797.  More  recently,  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  in  1870,  France  did  the  same.  The  Bank  of  France 
advanced  to  the  Treasury  enormous  sums,  exceeding  F.  1,500,000,000 
(approximately  $300,000,000),  and  was  forced  by  these  loans,  and  by 
operations  of  a  special  nature  locking  up  its  assets,  to  suspend  specie 
payments  under  sanction  of  law. 

Russia,  Austria,  Italy, — all  nations  that  have  had  great  wars  to 
carry  on  in  the  course  of  the  present  century, — have  been  obliged  to 
create  resources  for  themselves  in  this  way  by  the  issue  of  paper  money 
directly  by  the  state,  or  indirectly  by  a  bank  or  a  syndicate  of  banks. 
There  has  been  only  one  exception, — Prussia,  in  her  war  against  Austria 
in  1866,  and  in  that  against  France  in  1870.  This  exception  was  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  Prussia  had  had  the  prudence  to  establish  a 
fund  in  specie  for  war  purposes, — a  fund  which,  though  it  would  be 
regarded  as  very  modest  at  the  present  time,  was  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude then ;  and  in  part  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Prussian  victories 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  permitted  her  armies  to  live,  in  some 
degree,  on  the  enemy's  country,  and  enabled  the  Treasury  to  make 
loans  on  normal  terms.  It  is  probable,  if  a  great  war  should  now  take 
place  between  Germany  and  any  other  country,  that  circumstances 
would  not  be  so  favorable  to  her,  and  she  would  be  compelled  to  take 
immense  advances  from  the  Imperial  Bank,  and,  like  France,  to  resort 
to  legal-tender  paper  money.  Thus  the  United  States,  in  creating  re- 
sources by  means  of  paper  money  in  the  great  war  of  secession,  only 
did  what  was  done  by  England  in  her  struggles  with  the  French  Repub- 
lic and  Empire ;  by  France  herself  in  1870-71 ;  by  Russia,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  other  countries ;  and  would  be  done  again  in  the  future  by 
any  European  power  entering  on  a  struggle  on  which  its  destinies 
might  depend. 
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Resources  thus  obtained  by  issues  of  paper  money  have,  however, 
been  considered  by  every  well-governed  European  power  only  as  a 
.  provisional  expedient,  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible.  France 
and  England  both,  during  this  century  at  least,  possessing  and  maintain- 
ing a  solid  monetary  circulation,  have  under  such  circumstances  de- 
voted themselves,  immediately  on  the  reestablishment  of  peace,  to  the 
suppression  of  the  paper  money  issued  to  meet  war  expenditures.  By 
1819  there  was  no  trace  left  of  this  paper  money  in  England.  In  that 
year  the  Bank  of  England,  which  had  issued  it,  regained  a  completely 
normal  condition.  The  only  notes  it  had  outstanding  originated  in  its 
discounts  and  other  commercial  operations,  and  represented  its  commer- 
cial paper  and  its  specie  reserva 

After  the  disastrous  war  of  1870-71,  France  regarded  it  as  the 
most  urgent,  if  not  the  chief  object  of  its  financial  policy,  absolutely  to 
repay  to  the  Bank  of  France  the  advances  made  to  the  government 
during  the  war,  amounting  to  F.  1,500,000,000,  or  $300,000,000.  One 
of  the  greatest  services  rendered  to  the  country  at  that  time  by  M. 
Thiers  was  the  energy  with  which  he  insisted  that  this  debt  must  be 
paid  before  all  others.  Yet  it  bore  interest  at  only  1  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  at  that  time  the  French  government  was  borrowing  at  6 
per  cent  on  bonds  in  perpetuity.  Nevertheless  it  was  thought,  and 
with  reason,  that  it  was  far  better  for  the  country  to  discharge  this  debt 
at  1  per  cent,  and  to  get  back  to  a  completely  normal  monetary  circula- 
tion. M.  Thiers  secured  an  appropriation  of  F.  200,000,000  ($40,000,- 
000)  a  year  for  the  redemption  of  this  paper.  This  policy  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors,  and  the  F.  1,500,000,000  lent  to  the  state  by 
the  Bank  was  repaid  in  successive  annual  instalments  by  the  month  of 
March,  1879,  eight  years  after  peace  was  declared.  At  the  present 
moment  not  a  trace  of  that  fearful  conflict  remains  in  the  French 
monetary  system. 

In  the  United  States,  after  the  war  of  secession,  the  point  of  view 
taken  by  England  after  the  peace  of  1815,  and  by  France  after  the 
peace  of  1871,  was  not  adopted.  Yet  the  American  paper-money 
issues — ^greenbacks — ^had  the  same  origin  as  the  English  and  French 
issues,  namely,  to  secure  provisional  resources  for  the  Treasury  in  time 
of  war,  when  it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  obtain  them  immedi- 
ately and  of  sufficient  amount  by  public  loana  The  fact  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  that  these  greenbacks  were  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient that  ought  not  to  be  long  continued  after  peace  was  established* 
The  American  government  showed  a  zeal  most  praiseworthy  in  itself, 
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in  reducing  its  bonded  debt ;  but  it  n^lected  to  redeem  its  urgent 
floating  debt,  as  in  like  circumstances  had  been  done  by  the  English 
and  French  governments.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  at  one  time  the 
government  realized  that  its  paper  currency  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
If  I  mistake  not,  a  law  of  April,  1866,  directed  its  redemption  in 
monthly  instalments.  That  was  the  true  financial  policy,  but  it  was 
soon  abandoned.  The  belief  obtained  that  the  situation  would  be  suf- 
ficiently improved  and  strengthened  by  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments in  1879.  This,  in  my  judgment,  was  a  great  and  vital  error,  the 
evil  influence  of  which  has  been,  and  is  yet,  seriously  felt  in  the  entire 
monetary  and  financial  situation  of  the  United  States.  A  government 
is  ill-fitted  and  ill-equipped  to  maintain  paper  money  in  circulation, 
even  if  the  paper  is  redeemable  in  specie.  The  redemption  alone  is  in 
itself  a  great  trouble  and  a  continual  embarrassment 

A  fiduciary  currency — that  is,  paper  accepted  by  the  public  witn 
confidence,  representing  specie,  and  payable  in  specie  on  demand — 
must  not  be  a  rigid,  uniform  [currency.  It  ought  to  be  elastic  and 
variable,  following  the  movements  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  trada 
The  means  constantly  required  to  adapt  the  fiduciary  currency  of  a 
country  to  its  changing  needs  are  in  part  personal,  in  part  material,  in 
their  natura  By  this  I  mean  that  on  the  one  hand  the  persons  who 
distribute  and  direct  the  fiduciary  currency  must  have  special  and  rare 
qualities, — experience,  tact,  and  nimbleness  of  mind  ;  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  these  persons  must  possess  certain  powers  and  methods  for 
regulating  the  supply  and  demand  of  both  the  fiduciary  currency  and 
metallic  money. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  the  government  and  the  functionaries  who 
represent  the  government,  and  who  must  act  by  fixed  and  always 
identical  rules,  have  neither  the  personal  nor  material  means  to  keep  a 
fiduciary  currency  flexible,  so  that  it  will  now  contract,  now  expand, 
and  combine  in  harmony  with  specie,  especially  gold,  and  so  prevent 
cither  an  excessive  and  dangerous  exportation  of  gold  or  its  exaggerated 
and  superfluous  accumulation.  It  is  only  men  used  to  business  and 
banking  from  early  youth,  and  interested,  moreover,  in  maintaining 
afltairs  in  a  healthy  condition,  who  can  have  sufficient  experience,  in- 
sight, and  decision  to  take  the  required  steps  at  the  right  time  for  the 
increase  or  reduction  of  the  fiduciary  currency  according  to  the  actual 
and  always  changing  needs  of  the  country.  An  immovable  rigid 
fiduciary  currency  is  an  absurdity.  In  the  calmest  years  this  currency 
must  vary  according  to  seasons  and  circumstancea     Thus  in  the  year 
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1898 — the  last  for  which  the  report  is  at  hand — the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  France  oscillated  between  a  minimum  of  ^3,255,000,000 
($651,000,000)  and  a  maximum  of  i^  3,589,000,000  ($718,000,000), 
or  a  difference  of  F.  834,000,000  ($67,000,000).  In  somewhat  more 
disturbed  years  the  differences  are  much  more  marked.  Thus,  in 
1891,  the  minimum  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France  was 
F.  2,616,000,000  ($523,000,000)  and  the  maximum  reached  F.  8,128,- 
000,000  ($624,000,000)),  representing  a  difference  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  points  of  about  F.  507,000,000,  or  $101,000,000.  This 
capacity  to  contract  or  expand  can  hardly  exist  in  a  system  of  fiduciary 
currency  distributed  by  the  state.  It  is  only  professional  bankers, 
constantly  mingling  in  the  daily  current  of  the  country's  business, 
who  can,  with  competence  and  tact,  acquit  themselves  of  the  task  of 
furnishing  this  substitute  for  money  in  the  proper  proportions,  varying 
as  these  do  from  day  to  day. 

The  inconvenience  of  state  regulaticm  of  fiduciary  currency  is  most 
striking  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  specie  reserva  This 
reserve  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  any  country  if  it  is  desired  that 
transactions  shall  have  a  solid  basis,  and  contracts  for  a  term  of  some 
years  shall  be  possibla  In  most  countries,  the  banks,  either  public  or 
private,  maintain  the  specie  reserva  Obliged  to  pay  their  notes  in 
specie  on  demand,  it  is  their  permanent  interest  that  the  specie  reserve 
shall  not  be  exhausted.  Moreover  they  have  very  effectual  means  for 
protecting  it  Gold  may  be  required  for  export  to  settle  debts  that 
have  either  a  commercial  or  financial  source,  resulting  in  the  latter  case 
from  either  public  or  private  loans.  Gold  must  always  be  furnished 
for  export,  otherwise  business  with  other  countries  will  be  restricted 
and  at  times  rendered  impossible,  and  the  credit  of  the  country  will  be 
impaired.  But  when  gold  exports  become  too  extensive,  and  particu- 
larly when  they  seem  caused  by  a  speculative  movement,  and  threaten 
the  metallic  reserve  of  the  country,  the  banks  have  an  excellent  means 
of  obviating  and  removing  the  evil, — ^an  advance  in  the  rate  of  discount 

There  has  been  and  still  is  much  discussion  of  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting specie  reservea  In  reality  there  is  only  one  way  in  which 
good  results  may  be  obtained  in  this  direction.  To  raise  the  rate  from 
2^  or  8  per  cent  to  4,  5,  or  even  6  per  cent  (in  former  times  it  has 
touched  10  per  cent  in  England)  is  the  only  rapid  and  adequate  way 
to  protect  the  specie  reserve  and  prevent  excessive  exports  of  gold. 
At  the  present  day,  when  the  bonds  uniting  nations  in  financial  and 
economic  matters  are  much  closer  than  formerly,  and  the  organization 
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of  international  payments  is  much  more  flexible  and  ample,  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  of  a  rate  so  high  as  9  or  10  per  cent  A  few  weeks* 
maintenance  of  the  rate  at  6  per  cent  usually  suffices,  at  least  in 
Europa  From  1880  to  1895,  at  the  time  of  the  hrach  on  the  Paris 
Bourse  in  1882,  and  of  the  downfall  of  the  Barings  in  1890,  the  Bank 
of  England  was  forced  to  advance  its  rate  to  6  per  cent  only  three 
times,  and  the  greatest  number  of  consecutive  days  for  which  this  rate 
was  maintained  was  52, — from  the  80th  of  December,  1889,  to  the 
20th  of  February,  1890.  On  the  other  hand  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
was  readied  twelve  times  in  the  same  period,  and  was  maintained  at 
one  time  for  127  days  consecutively. 

An  advance  in  the  money  rate  in  order  to  arrest  the  out-go  of 
specie,  particularly  gold,  is  sure  to  succeed  if  the  government  does  not 
disturb  the  natural  course  of  operations  by  artificial  measures.  Such 
an  advance  checks  the  imports  of  merchandise,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
stimulates  exports.  It  draws  capital  from  abroad  to  seek  the  better 
returns  which  are  the  consequence  of  this  advance.  It  induces  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  holders  of  public  and  other  securities  to  part  with 
them,  and  influences  foreign  capitalists  to  purchase  them. 

Thus  whenever  the  banks,  public  or  private,  are  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  metallic  reserve  of  the  country,  they  accomplish  it 
with  certainty  by  this  sovereign  method  of  raising  the  money  rate.  In 
a  normal  condition  of  international  financial  relations,  this  advance  may 
be  moderate,  and  the  country  experiences  only  slight  detriment,  a  light 
and  momentary  embarrassment,  not  to  be  compared  to  the  shock  and  the 
discredit  resulting  from  an  out-go  of  gold  the  end  of  which  cannot  be 
calculated.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  state  issues  the  fiduciary  cur- 
rency, as  in  the  United  States,  it  has  no  real  means  of  protecting  the 
metallic  reserva  It  cannot  raise  the  discount  rate,  for  it  does  not  dis- 
count commercial  paper.  It  is  under  obligation  to  pay  gold  to  all  who 
demand  it,  without  any  power  to  regulate  or  reduce  the  demand.  It 
is  absolutely  disarmed.  Its  sole  resource  is  to  secure  specie  by  loans 
abroad.  But  as  these  loans  have  no  effect  on  the  general  current  of 
business,  their  proceeds  are  soon  exhausted,  and  they  must  be  re- 
newed. This  incapacity  to  protect  its  reserve  is  the  chief  reason  why 
a  state  is  not  fitted  to  issue  fiduciary  money. 

Let  me  add  that  the  great  banks  of  one  country  can  easily  nego- 
tiate temporary  loans  from  the  banks  of  another  country.  Thus,  at  the 
height  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Barings,  the  Bank  of 
England  borrowed  £3,000,000  in  gold  from  the  Bank  of  France.     This 
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sum  was  borrowed  for  a  maximum  period  of  six  months,  on  8  per 
cent  bonds  of  the  British  government  In  France  there  was  some 
criticism  of  this  operation,  but  the  public  generally,  and  all  intelligent 
people,  approved  it  The  Bank  of  England  benefited  by  it,  and  so  did 
the  Bank  of  France,  since  it  received  interest  for  several  months  on 
F.  75,000,000  that  it  did  not  need.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  loan 
was  repaid  exactly  according  to  its  terms.  Previously,  in  the  crisis  of 
1837-89,  the  Bank  of  France  had  lent  F.  50,000,000  (£2,000,000)  to  the 
Bank  of  England. 

Facilities  for  protecting  the  metallic  reserve  are  as  completely  lack- 
ing in  the  state  as  they  are  abundant  in  the  banks.  Quite  out  of  the 
daily  current  of  affairs,  and  incapable  of  exercising  any  direct  influence 
upon  them,  governments  are  destitute  of  any  means  of  checking  ex- 
cessive exports  of  gold.  They  can  do  so  only  by  absolute  prohibition, 
which  would  cause  much  worse  evils  than  it  could  prevent 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  Cabinet  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  should  cease  to  issue  and  distribute 
fiduciary  money.  It  should  remit  this  task  to  the  banks.  The  trans- 
ition would  be  easy  in  the  present  state  of  American  credit  The 
question  whether  it  would  be  better  to  create  a  public  bank  on  the 
model  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  France,  or  to  resort  to 
a  syndicate  of  banks  complying  with  certain  conditions,  would  take 
too  much  space  now  to  examine.  Either  solution,  however,  is  prac- 
ticable. 

IL — Bimetallism. 

The  hesitation  shown  by  so  rich  a  country  as  the  United  States 
to  adopt  the  single  gold  standard  and  reduce  silver  to  the  rank  of 
subordinate  or  subsidiary  coin  is  most  surprising  to  Europeans.  It  is 
true  that  the  United  States  are  among  the  largest  producers  of  silver. 
In  1892,  according  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1893 
(p.  55),  they  produced  58,000,000  ounces  of  this  metal,  of  a  "coining 
value  "  of  $74,995,442,  and  a  market  value  which  to-day  is  less  by  one- 
half  than  the  coining  valua  Compared  with  other  industries,  the 
silver-mining  industry  of  the  United  States,  according  to  these  official 
figures,  is  but  a  trifling  affair.  Thirty-seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars, market  value,  and  double  that  at  coining  value, — ^what  are  these 
sums  compared  to  the  immense  products  of  every  sort  of  the  United 
States  ?    Less  than  ^  per  cent  of  the  total  product  if  we  take  the  market 
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value ;  less  than  1  per  cent  even  if  we  take  the  coinage  value.  And 
to  give  an  artificial  value  to  such  an  insignificant  portion  of  its  immense 
product,  the  United  States  would  compromise  all  the  rest  1  That  ap- 
pears manifestly  unreasonabla 

It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  should  the  entire  civilized  world 
adopt  the  single  gold  standard,  the  production  of  silver  would  not  be 
suppressed  nor  its  price  reduced  much  below  what  it  is  to-day.  When 
it  shall  be  abandoned  to  its  natural  destiny,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
talk  of  international  monetary  conferences,  or  of  l^al  measures  to 
"  rehabilitate  "  it,  it  is  probable  that  silver  will  settle  down  to  a  price 
that  will  still  make  its  production  remunerative.  To-day  silver  is 
worth  about  30  pence  per  oimce  instead  of  the  61  pence  which  is  its 
fictitious  "coining  value."  If  all  civilized  nations  should  adopt  the 
single  gold  standard,  and  reduce  silver  to  the  position  of  subsidiary 
money,  its  price  would  probably  fix  itself  between  25  pence  and  28 
pence  per  ounce,  and,  this  level  once  reached,  it  would  be  nearly  stable. 
The  development  of  the  uses  of  silver  in  the  arts,  its  use  as  money  in 
the  extreme  Orient  and  in  parts  of  Africa,  will  suffice  to  maintain  an 
important  outlet  for  it 

Thus  the  interest  of  the  United  States  as  a  producer  of  silver  is 
wholly  secondary  in  comparison  with  the  inunense  advantage  the 
country  would  have  in  the  possession  of  a  solid  metallic  currency  rest- 
ing on  the  metal  adopted  by  the  chief  civilized  countries,  and  which, 
by  its  great  value  and  small  volume,  is  alone  suited  to  the  uses  of  a 
rich  people. 

Placed  between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  United  States  can  aspire  to 
take  from  England,  in  the  course  of  the  next  century,  the  commercial 
and  financial  supremacy  heretofore  enjoyed  by  that  country.  For  this 
triumph  it  will  not  suffice  to  possess  in  abimdance  coal,  iron,  cotton, 
intelligent  workmen,  and  bold  and  enterprising  employera ;  it  wiU  re- 
quire equally,  perhaps  indispensably,  a  monetary  system  that  is  defi- 
nite, mtional,  and  unchangeable.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the 
uninterrupted  regime  of  the  single  gold  standard  in  England  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century ;  the  certainty  that  gold  can  always  be  pro- 
cured in  London ;  the  security  and  precision  resulting  for  every  bill  of 
exchange  on  London  and  for  all  British  engagements, — ^all  these  con- 
ditions flowing  from  the  monetary  system  of  Great  Britain  have  con- 
tributed in  a  marked  degree  to  assure  to  that  country  its  financial 
hegemony.  At  the  present  moment  throughout  Europe,  and  even  in 
France,  prudent  people  try  to  have  a  part  of  their  fortune  in  pounds 
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sterling,  because  it  is  known  that  pounds  sterling  are  the  only  true 
money,  that  is  to  say,  money  that  is  not  exposed  to  change  by  new 
legal  arrangements.  It  is  not  known  exactly  what  the  dollar  will  be, 
or  the  mark,  or  even  the  franc  The  whims  of  legislators  may  change 
them  in  the  future,  as  they  have  changed  them  in  the  past  On  the 
contrary  there  is  a  rooted  confidence  among  men  engaged  in  finance 
the  world  over,  that  the  pound  sterling  will  always  be  a  piece  of  gold 
of  7  grammes  and  988  milligrammes,  916.66  fine,  and  that  England 
will  never  commit  the  blunder  of  putting  gold  and  silver  on  the  same 
footing  as  money.  Thus  the  pound  sterling,  all  the  world  through, 
especially  when  long  contracts  are  to  be  made,  is  not  only  the  money 
par  excellence;  it  is  the  only  money,  and  in  it  alone  can  be  placed 
almost  absolute  confidence. 

K  the  United  States  are  to  attain  a  commercial,  and  still  more  a 
financial  position,  equal  to  that  of  England,  the  dollar  must  be  given 
the  qualities  of  the  pound  sterling ;  that  is,  there  must  be  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  it  is  a  gold  dollar,  and  that  never  for  any  reason  or  under 
any  pretext  that  which  is  called  a  dollar  shall  be  paid  in  silver.  Then 
all  nations  will  have  the  same  faith  in  the  dollar  that  they  have  in  the 
pound  sterling.  As  the  United  States  have  a  territory  infinitely  more 
vast  than  that  of  England,  a  territory  full  of  the  most  varied  resources 
and  in  which  capital  can  find  great  opportunities  of  profit,  that  country 
will  become  the  chosen  land  for  the  capital  of  the  whole  world.  The 
old  nations,  with  narrow  territory  abeady  abnost  completely  in  use, 
such  as  (besides  Great  Britain)  France,  Belgiiun,  Switzerland,  and 
recently  Germany, — ^all  these  strenuous  producers  of  savings  that  they 
no  longer  know  how  to  employ  will  direct  their  overflowing  capital 
toward  the  United  States.  All  that  is  lacking  is  a  completely  solid 
monetary  system  to  enable  the  American  people  to  profit  by  a  large 
part  of  the  capital  accumulated  in  such  enormous  quantities  by  the  old 
nations  of  Europe. 

We  need  not  here  pause  to  consider  the  argument  so  often  advanced 
— although  it  has  never  been  demonstrated — ^that  the  fall  in  prices  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  due  to  the  proscription  of  silver  by  the 
monetary  legislation  of  the  principal  European  nations.  The  fall  in 
prices  had  one,  or  rather  two,  manifest  causes,  the  considerable  in- 
crease  in  the  production  of  most  commodities,  and  the  progress  in 
industrial  methods  and  in  the  application  of  science  to  this  production. 
That  is  the  real  cause  of  the  decline  in  prices,  and  it  is  chimerical  to 
hope  to  raise  them  artificially.     On  the  contrary,  efforts  must  be  made 
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to  extend  markets,  by  removing  obstacles  that  disturb  relations  and 
exchanges  between  nations,  and  to  prevent  combinations  extending  over 
long  periods.  One  of  these  obstacles  is  the  uncertainty  in  monetary 
matters  kept  up  by  the  partisans  of  what  they  call  the  "rehabilitation  " 
of  silver.  New  international  monetary  conferences  may  be  called  to- 
gether, but  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  after  lengthy  discussion 
concerning  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  the  evils,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, that  have  resulted  from  it,  they  will  adjourn  without  reaching 
aiiV  conclusion. 

Every  reflecting  mind  must  see  that  the  bimetallist  agitation  has  less 
chance  of  accomplishing  anything  to-day  than  it  had  four  years,  or  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  great  countries 
have  acciLstomed  themselves  to  the  single  gold  standard,  established 
either  by  law  or  by  practice.  For  more  than  twenty  years  this  system 
has  been  applied  in  Germany,  and  for  almost  twenty  years  (since  1876) 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  All  these  countries  are  natu- 
rally far  less  disposed  to-day,  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  in  silver,  to  take  artificial  measures  to  raise  the  price  of  that  metal. 
To-day  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  and  equality  in  monetary 
function  between  the  two  metals,  is  an  arrangement  long  since  van- 
ished. It  seems  an  antiquated  institution,  abandoned  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Any  rastoration  becomes  more  difficult  with  the  passage  of 
time.  Such  is  the  fate  of  silver, — a  dethroned  monarcL  In  1876,  in 
1880,  in  1885,  even  in  1890 — though  far  less  at  the  later  dates — there 
were  people  disposed  to  maintain  it  in  its  former  functions,  or  to  re- 
store those  functions  when  they  had  been  only  recently  lost  But 
to-day  an  entire  new  generation  of  adults  has  arisen  who  never  knew 
silver  in  complete  possession  of  the  functions  of  money. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  silver  are  infinitely 
greater  than  they  were  twenty  years,  or  ten  years,  or  five  years  since. 
In  1876  silver  had  lost  only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  monetary  value 
accorded  to  it  by  the  Latin  Union.  To  many  minds  it  appeared 
not  impossible  to  overcome  this  disparity,  and  yet  at  that  time  there 
was  not  among  the  European  powers  a  single  serious  advocate  of  sil- 
ver. It  was  the  same  in  1878  and  1880,  when  silver  had  lost  14  to  15 
per  cent ;  and  the  same  again  in  1886  and  1887,  when  the  loss  had 
reached  25  per  cent  To-day,  when  it  exceeds  50  per  cent,  the  difficul- 
ties would  be  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  or  ten  times  greater  than  at  the 
earlier  dates.  If  no  understanding  could  then  be  reached,  how  can  any 
arrangement  be  possible  now  ? 
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A  third  circumstance  that  must  render  futile  all  attempts  at  an 
international  monetary  conference  is  the  failure  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  United  States  through  the  Bland  and  Sherman  Acts.  If  the  laws  of 
February  28, 1878,  and  July  14, 1890,  despite  all  the  sacrifices  imposed 
on  themselves  by  the  American  people,  succeeded  only  in  increasing 
the  monetary  disturbance,  it  will  be  understood  why  European  nations 
have  become  more  and  more  sceptical  as  to  the  influence  that  inter- 
national legislation  could  have  in  this  matter. 

There  is  not  a  single  European  country,  in  a  normal  financial  con- 
dition, that  attaches  the  slightest  importance  to  bimetallism.  From 
time  to  time  some  Minister  utters  in  Parliament  a  few  equivocal  words 
on  the  subject,  seeking  to  avoid  stripping  the  bimetallists  absolutely 
of  all  hope.  But  America  must  not  be  duped  by  these  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions. At  bottom,  not  a  country,  not  a  government  of  Europe  has 
the  least  wish  to  make  the  least  change  in  the  established  monetary 
system, — that  is,  in  the  preeminence  of  gold,  and  the  secondary  and  cir- 
cumscribed function  of  silver.  If  from  time  to  time  the  bimetallists  obtain 
some  vague  Ministerial  promises  to  study  the  monetary  problem,  it  is 
due  to  the  habit,  common  to  all  Eui'opean  statesmen,  of  avoiding 
offending  or  definitely  estranging  any  group  of  voters,  even  one  of 
slight  importance 

Let  us  briefly  consider  each  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  in 
succession.  Germany  made  remarkable  sacrifices,  after  the  war  of  1870- 
71,  to  establish  the  single  gold  standard.  For  a  long  time  the  opinion 
of  men  of  affairs  in  Germany,  particularly  the  merchants  of  Hamburg, 
had  urged  this  solution ;  but  the  means  to  execute  it  were  wanting. 
Germany  was  not  at  that  time  a  rich  country.  To-day  the  industrial 
and  conmiercial  development  of  Germany  has  become  widely  extended, 
and  she  is  not  going  to  lose  all  the  fruits  of  the  reform  of  1878.  A 
commission  may  be  named  to  keep  the  agrarians  patient,— the  rustic 
Prussians  who  dream  that  the  double  standard  will  raise  the  price  of 
their  products  and  lighten  the  burden  of  their  debts;  the  Emperor  may 
call  for  reports  on  the  question.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  Germany, 
justly  proud  of  having  established  the  gold  standard,  having  gone  to 
heavy  expense  for  that  object  and  derived  fi'om  it  large  advantages,  will 
not  give  up  the  firm  monetary  situation,  the  establishment  of  which 
was  coincident  with  the  restoration  of.  the  German  Empire  and  the 
development  of  German  commerca 

It  is  the  same  with  Austria-Hungary.  That  empire  also  has  greatly 
increased  in  wealth  in  late  years.     She  has  made  the  readjustment  of 
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her  currency  on  the  basis  of  the  single  gold  standard  the  chief  aim  of 
her  financial  policy.  To  this  end  she  has  accumulated  many  millions 
of  francs  in  gold,  and  is  on  the  point  of  completing  this  great  reform. 
She  is  not  going  suddenly  to  abandon  it  and  fall  back  into  the  tram- 
mels of  the  double  standard. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  Russia,  with  her  traditional  fondness  for 
withdrawing  witjiin  herself  and  avoiding  all  international  engagements. 
Her  financial  situation  also  is  much  improved.  At  an  early  day, 
especially  with  the  enormous  increase  in  the  world's  gold  product,  it 
will  be  easy  for  her,  if  she  wishes,  to  resume  specie  payments  on  the 
basis  of  the  single  gold  standard. 

As  for  England,  we  know  the  very  decided  declaration  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt,  the  Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  England's  making  the  slightest  change  in  her  monetary 
system,  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  her  power.  No  one  takes  seriously 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  subject  of  bimetallisnL  The  mem- 
ber for  Manchester,  now  a  Minister,  is  known  to  every  one  as  a  man 
full  of  fantasies,  whom  neither  paradox  nor  change  of  opinion  dismays. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  count  on  France  for  official  support  of  the 
bimetallic  movement  There  has,  indeed,  during  the  last  two  years, 
been  a  certain  agitation  by  the  agricultural  associations  for  the  "  re- 
habilitation "  of  silver.  But  this  agitation  is  quite  superficial  The 
body  of  the  public  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  very  meaning  of  the 
words  "  monometallism  "  and  "  bimetallism,"  "  single  standard  "  and 
"  double  standard."  The  financiers  and  the  capitalists — that  is  to  say, 
the  only  peraons  competent  to  express  an  opinion-are  almost  unani- 
mously  for  the  single  gold  standard.  There  may  be  cited,  it  is  true, 
the  name  of  M.  Magnin,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  who  has 
accepted  the  honorary  presidency  of  a  bimetallist  committea  But  this 
is  an  individual  exception.  The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France  is 
not  named  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  or,  as  they  are  termed 
here,  ks  regents.  He  is  a  politician  who  owes  his  place  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  limited  influence.  The  most 
important  members  of  the  Cbtiseil  de  JRegence  of  the  Bank  of  France  are 
very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  single  gold  standard.  Bimetallism  in 
France  has  lost  nearly  all  its  adherents  of  note.  Thus  M.  L^n  Say, 
a  former  Minister  of  Finance  and  a  distinguished  economist,  who  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  was  inclined  to  be  a  partisan  of  the  double  standard, 
l^as  recently  published  in  the  "  Journal  des  D^ats  "  three  very  strong 
articles  against  bimetallism.     All  that  can  be  expected  from  France  in 
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such  a  matter  is  a  passive  attitude ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  she  will  press  the  "rehabilitation"  of  silver. 

Moreover,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  partisans  of  the 
double  standard  in  every  country  have  lost  their  principal  argument 
This  was  based  on  the  reduction  in  the  production  of  gold  since  1870. 
Production,  indeed,  had  been  colossal  from  1850  to  1870,  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  placers  of  California  and  Australia,  reaching  an  average 
in  that  period  of  F.  670,000,000  ($134,000,000).  After  that  period, 
commencing  with  1871,  it  had  gradually  fallen  to  about  F,  500,000,000 
($100,000,000)  in  the  years  from  1881  to  1884  This  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  production  of  gold,  coinciding  with  the  proscription  of 
silver  in  various  European  countries,  furnished  the  bimetallists  with 
their  principal  weapon.  All  the  pamphlets  of  MM.  Cemuschi  and  fimile 
de  Laveleye,  the  great  European  champions  of  silver,  were  filled  with 
considerations  as  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  gold  product,  the 
struggle  for  gold,  the  appreciation  or  increased  value  of  gold,  the  money 
famine  that  was  already  manifesting  itself  and  must  become  more  and 
more  apparent  These  gentlemen  were  clearly  lacking  in  the  critical 
spirit ;  had  they  possessed  a  grain  of  it,  they  would  have  taken  note  of 
the  remark  I  made  ten  years  since,  that  the  colonizing  movement  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  and,  it  must  be  added,  in  America  and  in  Oceanica, 
must  have  brought  and  must  continue  to  bring  to  light  considerable 
auriferous  wealtL 

The  lamentations  of  MM.  Cemuschi  and  Laveleye,  and  numerous 
others  less  known,  did,  however,  make  some  impression  upon  numerous 
people.  Certain  statisticians  admitted — erroneously,  I  think — an  ap- 
preciation of  gold,  and  in  part  attributed  to  it  the  fall  in  prices.  Even 
Mr.  Giffen,  the  zealous  statistician  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
adopted  this  opinion  to  a  certain  extent  To-day  it  has  lost  all  value. 
The  event,  confirming  my  predictions,  which,  however,  were  easily 
framed,  has  shown  that  the  colonization  of  little-explored  countries 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  very  productive  gold  mines.  Since  1888  the 
production  of  gold  has  advanced  considerably.  In  1894  it  exceeded 
F.  800,000,000  ($160,000,000)  in  place  of  the  average  product  of  F.  500,- 
000,000  ($100,000,000)  from  1881  to  1883.  This  production  leaves  far 
behind  the  average  of  the  great  auriferous  period  of  1850  to  1870.  A 
new  age  of  gold  is  opening,  which  will  strikingly  eclipse  that  which 
followed  the  Califomian  and  Australian  discoveries  about  1850.  The 
production  of  gold  is  increasing  in  all  countries, — ^in  the  United  States, 
Australia,  and  Bussia;  and  it  tends  to  become  prodigious  in  South 
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Africa.  An  able  English  banker  of  high  repute,  Sir  Edgar  Vincent, 
returned  a  few  weeks  since  from  the  Transvaal,  and  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  that  country  contained  F.  25,000,000,000  ($5,000,000,000)  in 
gold,  to  be  extracted  in  twenty  years.  In  1895  the  product  of  the 
Transvaal  alone  will  probably  reach  F.  250,000,000  ($50,000,000),  and 
will  probably  reach  F.  500,000,000  ($100,000,000)  in  four  or  five  years, 
if  not  sooner.  In  a  few  years  South  Africa  will  produce  as  much  gold 
as  was  produced  in  the  entire  world  in  1883  or  1884.  In  the  mean- 
while the  old  auriferous  countries,  very  far  from  being  exhausted,  are 
augmenting  their  production  and  revealing  new  deposits  to  prospectors. 
It  is  probable  that  Siberia  will  in  its  turn  come  upon  the  scene  as  a 
great  gold-bearing  country,  when  the  trans-Siberian  railway  shall  have 
been  completed,  as  it  will  be  in  a  few  years. 

If  we  reflect  that  from  1492  (the  year  of  the  discovery  of  America) 
to  1893, — four  centuries, — the  production  of  gold,  according  to  the  most 
trustworthy  statistics,  was  only  i^.  43,000,000,000  ($8,600,000,000),  and 
that  the  Transvaal  alone  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  producing  in 
twenty  years  F.  25,000,000,000  ($5,000,000,000),  we  shall  understand 
how  lit^  le  question  there  can  be — by  the  end  of  this  century  or  the  first 
quarter  of  the  next,  at  the  farthest — of  the  scarcity  of  gold,  of  the 
scramble  for  gold,  of  the  appreciation  of  gold,  and  all  the  other  formulas 
that  swarmed  as  scarecrows  through  the  writings  of  the  bimetallists 
from  1880  to  about  1890.  The  situation  is  completely  reversed. 
Within  two  or  three  years  the  world  will  yield  more  than  F.  1,000,000,- 
000  in  gold,  probably  even  F  1,200,000,000  ($200,000,000  to  $240,000,- 
000)  annually,  and  this  will  continue  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  if 
not  for  fifty  or  mora  Under  these  conditions  it  may  rather  be  feared 
that  gold  will  become  too  abundant,  and  may  in  turn  depreciate. 
Already  numerous  economists  and  statisticians  foresee  a  new  period  of 
recovery  and  advance  in  prices.  Their  expectations  may  be  pren^ature, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  some  foundation. 

For  my  part  I  do  not  look  for  a  very  decided  advance  in  prices, 
because  all  agricultural,  industrial,  and  scientific  progress  tends  to  ren- 
der conmiodities  generally  more  abundant,  less  costly,  and  more  freely 
offered,  and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  the  increase  of 
population  tends  to  fall  away  in  most  countries.  But  I  believe,  if  not 
in  a  rise  in  prices,  at  least  in  a  return  of  steadiness  in  them.  I  am  also 
of  opinion  that  the  enormous  quantities  of  gold  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced within  a  relatively  short  time  may  be  absorbed  without  excessive 
disturbance  by  the  civilized  nations,  especially  if  Russia,  as  is  possible. 
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wishas  to  resume  specie  payments  on  the  basis  of  the  gold  standard ;  and 
if  South  America,  becoming  better  governed  and  more  prosperous, 
and  following  the  example  of  Chili,  desires  to  make  the  gold  standard 
the  sole  basis  of  its  monetary  system.  In  any  case  the  bimetallists  for  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  will  be  deprived  of  their  chief  argument  of 
former  times, — the  one  they  regarded  as  decisive, — the  scarcity  of  gold. 
A  too  great  abundance  of  this  metal  is  rather  to  be  feared.  Not  that 
there  is  any  fear  that  gold,  in  relation  to  the  mass  of  other  commodities, 
will  ever  fall  as  silver  has  fallen.  Although  the  latter  has  declined  one 
half  in  price  within  twenty-five  years,  its  production  has  not  ceased  to 
advance,  and  has,  even  during  1894,  been  remunerative.  It  would  not 
be  the  same  with  gold.  This  metal  is  now  very  abundant  in  new 
countries,  but  its  production  is  costly.  In  the  Transvaal,  which  is  so 
much  talked  of,  few  mines  yield  a  net  profit  of  more  than  80  to  85 
per  cent  on  the  gold  extracted.  There  can  hardly  be,  therefore,  a  real 
depreciation  of  gold,  because  too  great  a  fall  in  its  value  in  relation  to 
the  mass  of  other  conmiodities,  and  particularly  human  labor,  would 
stop  the  working  of  a  great  number  of  mines.  The  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  since  1888,  and  especially  since  1893,  and  the  probability 
of  a  still  greater  increase  within  the  next  ten  years,  must  blast  the  hopes 
of  the  bimetallista  If  the  production  of  one  metal  only — the  one  most 
convenient  for  use  as  money,  most  sought  in  the  arts,  the  only  one  at 
present  employed  in  international  payments — ^shall  amply  sufiice  for 
all  the  needs  of  the  civilized  world,  why  should  there  be  joined  with  it 
a  less  convenient  metal,  more  despised  in  the  arts,  and  to  the  use  of 
which  modem  custom  is  opposed  ?  The  bimetallic  movement  must  be 
regarded  as  bound  to  collapse  and  vanish. 

In  these  conditions  there  is  but  one  course  worthy  of  a  great  nation 
like  the  United  States.  It  is  not  to  persist  in  trying  to  "  rehabilitate  " 
silver ;  it  is  definitely  to  recognize  the  preeminence  of  gold  and  to  make 
of  this  metal  the  sole  keystone  of  the  American  monetary  system. 
Silver  will  never  be  anything  but  subsidiary  money  for  the  Western 
nations.  The  United  States  Treasury  will,  without  doubt,  lose  a  part 
of  the  sums  it  has  so  imprudently  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  silver.  But 
this  loss  is  unimportant  for  so  rich  and  progressive  a  people ;  it  is  of  no 
consequence  compared  with  the  solidity  the  gold  standard  will  give  to 
the  American  monetary  system  and  to  American  credit 

So  soon  as  the  capitalists,  small  and  great,  of  Europe,  shall  know 
that  the  United  States  have  definitely  adopted  the  gold  standard  and 
relegated  silver  to  a  subordinate  monetary  r61e,  the  savings  of  Western 
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Europe  will  flow  toward  that  country.  Freed  from  the  fear  that  he  may 
some  day  be  repaid  in  depreciated  money,  every  person  with  sayings  in 
all  Europe  will  be  happy  to  find  a  return  of  8|-  to  4  per  cent  in  good 
American  securities,  and  of  5  to  6|-  per  cent  in  the  shares  of  well- 
established  American  enterprises.  Then  the  immense  territory  of  the 
United  States  will  find  its  vast  resources  rapidly  and  completely  put 
in  the  way  of  exploitation.  The  abandonment  of  notes  or  paper  money 
issued  by  the  state ;  the  definitive  adoption  of  gold  as  the  sole  standard, 
— these  are  the  two  necessary  conditions  on  which  the  United  States 
can  secure  a  financial  position  as  important  as  that  they  now  hold  in 
agriculture  and  in  industry.  On  these  two  conditions  they  can  some 
day  approach  and  equal  Great  Britain  as  a  financial  power.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  persist  in  their  system  of  government  paper  money  and 
in  the  "  rehabilitation  "  of  silver,  their  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment alike  will  be  trammelled,  and  they  will  undergo  marked  and 
permanent  experiences  of  financial  weakness. 

Paul  Lkroy-Beaulieu. 


THE  NATURE  OF  LIBERTY. 

I. 

At  a  certain  period  of  my  life  I  was  witness  of  such  a  psychological 
experience  in  a  whole  people  as  we  may  sometimes  happen  to  observe 
in  a  single  person.  I  lived  in  Venice  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Austrian  oppression,  amidst  that  mutinous  emotion  of  the  Italians 
which  they  called  the  Demonstration.  No  instances  can  give  a  due 
sense  of  its  intensity,  but  I  may  suggest  something  of  its  pervasiveness 
when  I  say  that  it  touched  the  whole  business  and  pleasure  of  life. 
Prosperity  and  felicity  were  measurably  postponed  to  the  fidfilment 
of  the  yearning  for  freedom  in  all  classes.  With  the  intelligent  this 
was  an  aspiration ;  with  the  ignorant  it  was  a  delirium  ;  with  every  one 
it  was  a  passion.  The  inteUigent  imagined  Uberty  as  unification  with 
free  Italy,  and  expected  the  fruition  of  their  highest  hopes  in  that 
event  The  ignorant  prophesied  all  good  of  the  glad  time  when  Qtui- 
baldi  should  coma 

So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  poor  were  affected  very  little  or  not  at  all 
by  the  oppression.  They  were  scarcely  in  danger  of  arrest  for  their 
political  opinions,  which  they  aired  freely,  at  least  to  any  listening  for- 
eigner. They  could  not  be  annoyed  by  the  sequestration  of  the  liberal 
newspapers  or  the  prohibition  of  Italian  books,  for  they  mostly  could 
not  read ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  could  not  be  humiliated  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  but  one  journal  in  Venice,  and  that  this  was  super- 
vised by  the  police.  They  could  not  be  wounded  by  the  censorship 
which  forbade  them  to  publish  anything  imfriendly  to  order  or  favora- 
ble to  freedom.  They  were  not  defrauded  when  the  authorities  made 
the  libretto  of  "  I  Puritani "  read  Oridando  lealtdj  instead  of  Ghri- 
dando  Kbertdj  for  without  money  to  pay  their  way  into  the  theatre  they 
could  not  know  whether  the  chorus  shouted  for  loyalty  or  for  liberty. 
The  spy  did  not  dog  their  steps ;  the  police  did  not  visit  their  wretched 
abodes  in  midnight  perquisition  for  compromising  papers  or  other 
proofs  of  conspiracy.     They  suffered  no  hardships  from  the  difficulty 

of  getting  a  passport  into  Italy ;  for  they  would  have  had  no  means  of 
86 
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using  it  unless  they  walked  Tliey  were  not  hampered  in  business  by 
the  vexatious  delays  of  the  government  in  granting  leave  for  novel 
enterprises ;  the  taxes  did  not  burden  them,  for  they  had  no  property. 
They  might  draw  a  bad  number  in  the  conscription,  but  they  would  be 
liable  to  this  misfortune  under  any  government  They  had  no  more 
incentive  to  patriotism  than  the  poor  have  anywhere ;  but  nothing  in 
the  Venetian  Demonstration  was  more  positive  than  the  attitude  of 
the  Venetians  who  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  was  in  full  sympathy  with  it ;  for  I  was 
young,  and  I  was  the  commercial  representative  of  a  people  whose 
ideal  was  freedom.  I  honored  the  Demonstration  with  all  my  heart, 
and  although  in  my  official  quality  I  could  not  recognize  it,  I  person- 
ally shared  in  it  so  far  as  to  walk  only  under  the  arcades  while  the 
Austrian  band  played  in  St  Mark's  Place ;  to  shun  the  acquaintance 
of  the  military  ;  to  keep  away  from  the  caf&  frequented  by  officers, 
and  to  make  a  merit  of  reading  books  forbidden  by  the  censorship : 
they  did  not  always  repay  me  for  the  trouble  I  took  to  get  them. 

All  the  time  I  was  haunted  by  a  certain  misgiving.  I  felt,  in  spite 
of  myself,  that  the  Venetians,  though  they  longed  for  liberty  so  mag- 
nanimously, longed  for  it  without  a  true  sense  of  its  nature,  and  I 
began  to  ask  myself  certain  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  liberty. 
I  had  always  believed  that  it  was  something  political ;  that  this  thing 
which  so  many  had  hoped  for,  lived  for,  died  for,  was  an  affair  of 
annual,  biennial,  and  quadrennial  elections ;  and  I  was  dismayed  to 
find  that  if  I  imagined  the  Venetians  in  the  possession  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  under  a  government  of  their  own  creation,  I  still  could 
not  imagine  them  as  happy  as  they  expected  to  be.  I  could  not  even 
imagine  them  as  free  as  they  expected  to  be,  especially  the  poorer  sort 
But  I  consoled  myself  with  thinking  that  their  error  was  the  error  of 
a  people  who  were  not  educated  to  a  true  knowledge  of  liberty.  By 
and  by,  I  thought,  when  they  had  been  free  long  enough,  they  would 
conceive  of  it  aright,  and  would  be  satisfied  to  take  it  for  what  it  was 
worth,  as  I  never  doubted  all  the  Americans  were.  They  would  be 
content  with  liberty  in  its  true  sense,  as  we  were ;  and  even  if  they 
were  not  content,  they  would  be  free,  and  that  was  the  great  thing. 
They  would  be  able  to  vote  for  this  one  and  against  that  one ;  to  make 
their  own  laws,  or  choose  legislators  to  make  them ;  to  speak  or  print 
anything  they  liked ;  to  go  and  come  without  asking  for  a  passport ; 
and  this  would  be  sufficient,  although  it  was  not  all  they  had  expected 
of  liberty.    It  did  not  then  occur  to  me  that  the  Venetians  had  a  right 
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to  expect  from  a  free  state  what  they  unconsciously  and  yet  really  ex- 
pected :  security  from  want  and  from  the  fear  of  want  If  any  such 
notion  had  been  suggested  to  me  I  should  have  laughed  it  to  scorn, 
but  I  am  not  sure  now  that  their  formless  and  tacit  expectation  was  so 
ridiculous. 

IL 

We  are  still  deluded  with  the  antique  ideal  of  liberty,  which  lords 
it  over  the  imagination  in  politics,  as  the  antique  ideal  of  beauty  lords 
it  over  the  imagination  in  Aesthetics.  This  ideal  of  liberty  is  the  crea- 
ture of  rhetoric  very  largely  ;  so  far  as  it  ever  had  reality  it  was  the 
j)repotence  of  a  slaveholder  who  freed  himself  from  tyranny  by  vio- 
lence. In  his  conception,  liberty  was  narrowed  to  his  city  or  countiy  ; 
it  was  a  Hellenic  or  a  Eoman  privilege,  and  not  a  human  right  It  was, 
to  be  sure,  the  condition  of  things  unexampled  and  unexcelled.  It 
gave  us  literature,  sculpture,  and  architecture  still  unrivalled  ;  it  gave 
us  law  which  is  still  the  norm  of  legislation ;  it  gave  us  a  form  of  so- 
ciety which  is  the  vision  of  the  future  state.  But  the  liberty  which 
flowered  in  the  culture  of  Athens,  the  legality  of  Eome,  and  the 
socialism  of  Sparta,  was  rooted  in  slavery  crueller  than  the  cruellest 
oppression  of  any  modem  despotism.  It  was  the  denial  of  the  aspira- 
tion for  freedom  in  those  whose  captivity  it  rested  upon ;  and  as  an 
ideal  it  has  been  the  fruitful  mother  of  atrocities.  Yet  still  it  is  in 
this  image  that  the  notion  of  liberty  first  presents  itself  to  the  mind, 
just  as  the  thought  of  beauty  first  presents  itself  in  the  antique  ideal 
It  appears  something  final,  absolute,  a  good  in  itself.  But  liberty  is 
never  a  good  in  itself,  and  is  never  final ;  it  is  a  means  to  something 
good,  and  a  way  to  the  end  which  its  lovers  are  really  seeking.  It  is 
provisionally  a  blessing,  but  it  is  purely  provisional ;  it  is  self-limited, 
and  is  forever  merging  into  some  sort  of  subjection.  It  no  sooner 
establishes  itself  than  it  begins  to  control  itsell  The  dream  of  infinite 
and  immutable  liberty  is  the  hallucination  of  the  Anarchist,  that  is,  of 
the  Individualist  gone  mad.  The  moment  liberty  in  this  meaning  was 
achieved,  we  should  have  the  rule,  not  of  the  wisest,  not  of  the  best, 
not  even  of  the  most,  but  of  the  strongest,  and  no  liberty  at  all. 

So  far  as  we  can  have  any  consciousness  of  it,  liberty  is  merely 
choica  When  a  man  is  not  free  to  choose,  he  is  not  free  at  all  When 
he  is  free  to  choose,  he  may  choose  to  do  wrong,  but  then  he  lapses  into 
slavery  himself  or  he  enslaves  some  one  else.  Where  there  is  mainly 
a  choice  of  wrong  there  are  no  longer  rights,  there  are  only  advantage& 
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for  what  you  do  with  your  gifts,  and  for  their  use  in  behalf  of  others. 
But  if  you  are  not  free,  it  is  your  master  who  is  rcsponsibla 

IIL 

As  to  what  empowers  you  to  self-sacrifice,  renders  you  responsible, 
makes  you  free,  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  citizenship  of  a 
free  country.  But  this  is  very  questionable ;  freedom  by  no  means 
follows  from  such  a  citizenship.  In  the  first  place  there  seem  to  be 
as  yet  no  free  countries  in  the  world ;  there  seem  to  be  only  freer 
countries  ;  and  not  every  citizen  of  a  freer  country  is  a  free  man.  He 
is  a  free  man  if  he  has  the  means  of  livelihood,  and  is  assured  in  their 
possession ;  if  he  is  independent  of  others.  But  if  he  is  dependent 
upon  some  other  man  for  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  he  is  not 
free.  Freedom  in  fact,  which  in  its  highest  effect  is  self-sacrifice,  and 
of  the  skies,  is  chained  to  the  earth  in  the  question  of  necessity,  as 
certainly  as  the  soul  is  chained  to  the  earth  in  the  body.  It  is  only 
occasionally  a  political  affair,  a  civic  affair ;  it  is  constantly  a  social 
affair,  a  pecuniary  affair,  an  economic  affair.  It  is  true  that  in  a 
tyranny  the  richest  are  not  free ;  but  in  a  democracy  not  only  is  no 
man  free  without  the  means  of  livelihood,  but  the  richer  man  is  always 
freer  than  the  poorer  man,  as  he  is  in  every  state. 

The  failure  of  most  revolts,  even  such  as  have  permanently  displaced 
an  oppression,  has  been  their  failure  to  recognize  this  fact  If  the  Vene- 
tians had  agreed  with  Garibaldi  when  he  came  (he  did  not  come  in 
person,  of  course),  or  with  Italy  when  they  were  united  to  it,  that 
thenceforward  all  should  be  guaranteed  the  means  of  livelihood,  they 
would  really  have  all  freed  themselves.  If  the  French  revolution  had 
established  these  conditions,  the  first  republic  would  still  be  one  and 
indivisible.  But  the  Venetians  fancied  it  was  enough  to  drive  out  the 
Austrians ;  the  French  thought  to  end  all  injustice  by  beheading  the 
aristocrats.  Even  the  Americans  believed  they  had  ordained  universal 
freedom  when  they  had  thrown  off  their  old  allegiance  to  England, 
abolished  titles,  given  every  one  the  suffrage,  and  made  their  prince 
elective. 

In  each  case  something  was  gained,  but  it  was  not  liberty  for  alL 
Italy  is  now  a  freer  country,  or  at  least  a  freer  government,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  there  are  many  Italians  who  would  wish  back  the  old 
despotisms ;  but  probably  most  Italians  under  their  crushing  burden 
of  taxation  are  now  less  free  than  they  were  under  their  alien 
mdstera     The  Venetians  during  their  Demonstration  believed  that  i| 
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the  Austrians  were  driven  out  the  people  would  be  free,  just  as  the 
French  during  their  revolution  believed  that  if  the  aristocrats  were 
killed  the  people  would  govern.  But  I  fancy  none  of  the  gay  visions 
of  the  Venetians  has  been  quite  verified  ;  they  have  got  general  progress, 
but  not  general  prosperity ;  it  is  well  that  the  Austrians  are  away,  but 
the  mass  of  the  Venetians  are  sensibly  no  freer,  have  no  more  freedom 
of  choice,  no  more  power  of  self-sacrifice,  than  when  the  Austrians  were 
in  Venice.  We  believe  that  a  republic  is  a  freer  country  than  a  mon- 
archy ;  certainly  a  president  is  less  absurd  than  a  king,  as  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  popular  will ;  and  doubtless  such  liberty  as  men  now  have 
is  safer  under  democratic  forms  and  with  an  elective  chief.  At  the 
same  time  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  great  mass  of  people  in  every 
existing  state  were  sacrificed  to  others  without  the  power  to  sacrifice 
themselves. 

IV. 

We  used  fondly  to  figure  the  American  who  earned  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  and  voted  with  his  party,  as  a  sovereign,  and  we 
invited  him  to  regard  himself  in  that  light  Really,  however,  without 
the  means  of  livelihood  in  his  own  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  another, 
he  is  scarcely  the  regal  shape  we  figured  him.  The  working-man  out  of 
a  job  can  have  little  joy  of  his  vote ;  and  if  he  is  very  poor,  if  he  is  not 
making  both  ends  meet,  he  can  hardly  will  good  to  others,  the  sovereign 
act  of  the  freeman,  because  he  has  none  to  will  It  is  true  that  he  may 
rebel,  that  he  may  renounce  his  employment  when  he  has  one  and  does 
not  think  himself  justly  paid  ;  but  without  the  means  of  livelihood  he 
has  no  choice  except  to  seek  some  other  employment,  and  this  choice 
is  scarcely  freedom.  He  may,  of  course,  become  a  tramp,  and  in  the 
loose  play  of  our  circumstances  he  may  not  suffer  more  than  many 
others  who  remain  patiently  at  work.  But  then  it  is  our  circumstances 
that  befriend  him,  not  our  conditions ;  these  are  the  same  for  him  as 
the  working-man's  conditions  everywhere  The  only  moment  of  sensi- 
ble or  positive  political  sovereignty  for  him  is  that  of  voting  ;  but  in 
that  moment  he  parts  with  his  sovereignty,  for  a  term  of  months  or 
years,  with  respect  to  the  men  who  shall  make  his  laws,  judge  them, 
and  execute  them.     He  chooses,  he  elects,  he  gives,  and — 

— '*  the  Gods  themselves  cannot  resume  their  gifts/' — 

— much  less  a  poor  devil  who  has  voted  with  his  party  and  has  nothing 
to  eat 
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For  such  a  citizen  of  the  freer  state,  liberty  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  in  the  sense  that  it  exists  for  the  more  fortunate.  He  cannot 
choose,  he  cannot  sacrifice  himself  for  others,  for  he  is  already  sacrificed ; 
he  can  impart  no  advantages,  for  he  has  none ;  and  he  can  have  none 
till  he  has  bettered  his  fortunes.  He  remains  in  the  savage  necessity 
of  self-assertion,  in  the  warfare  which  manifests  itself  in  strikes,  riots, 
mutinies,  murders.  The  poor  man  knows,  if  the  rich  man  does  not 
know,  that  the  poorer  man  has  always  less  liberty  than  the  richer  man, 
just  as  certainly  as  that  he  has  less  money.  K  he  has  not  the  means  of 
livelihood  in  his  own  hands,  he  cannot  come  and  go  when  he  will ;  he 
cannot  command  his  time ;  he  cannot  choose  the  kind  of  work  he  will 
do,  as  the  richer  man  measurably  can ;  he  is  often  enslaved  to  hateful 
and  loathsome  services  for  others,  such  as  each  should  do  for  himself. 
Till  a  man  is  independent  he  is  not  free ;  as  long  as  he  must  look  to 
the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  another  man  for  his  Hving  he  is  not  inde- 
pendent His  employer  may  not  mean  to  oppress  him :  he  may  be  his 
oppressor  very  unwillingly,  as  when  his  own  adversity  obliges  him  to  cut 
down  his  hireling's  wages,  but  he  oppresses  him  then,  however  unwill- 
ingly, and  he  oppresses  him  when  he  caste  him  off  to  seek  some  other 
support,  not  knowing  whether  he  can  find  it  or  not  This  fact  often 
comes  home  to  the  humane  employer,  especially  in  the  case  of  hirelings 
who  have  served  him  long  and  well,  and  more  than  any  other  it  tells 
with  the  conscience  against  the  whole  relation  of  "  hireling  and  him 
that  hires."  The  hireling  may  have  all  those  rights,  which  are  insep- 
arable from  the  old  ideal  of  liberty,  and  which  we  vainly  suppose  are 
the  proofs  of  liberty.  He  may  have  the  right  to  speak  freely,  print 
freely,  pray  freely,  vote  freely ;  but  he  cannot  manfully  use  his  right, 
though  warranted  in  it  by  the  constitutions  and  the  statutes  of  all  the 
States,  if  he  is  afraid  another  man  may  take  away  his  means  of  livelihood 
for  doing  so. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  personal  equation  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  event  Many — ^perhaps  most — employers  are 
of  a  make  so  noble  and  of  a  self-respect  so  fine  that  they  would  abhor  to 
interfere  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  their  hirelings ;  and  there  are 
hirelings  so  brave  that  they  would  starve,  and  see  their  wives  and  little 
ones  starve,  before  they  yielded  their  rights.  But  slavery  was  none 
the  less  an  evil  because  most  slaveholders  were  kind  and  good  people, 
or  because  there  was  now  and  then  a  heroic  slave.  The  man  who  is 
in  danger  of  want  or  even  in  dread  of  want  is  not  a  free  man ;  and 
the  coimtry  which  does  not  guard  him  against  this  danger  and  this 
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dread,  or  does  not  assure  him  the  means  of  livelihood,  is  not  a  free 
country,  though  it  may  be  the  freest  of  all  the  freer  countries. 

In  other  words  liberty  and  poverty  are  incompatible ;  and,  if  the 
poverty  is  extreme,  liberty  is  impossible  to  it  We  pretend  otherwise, 
such  of  us  as  are  not  so  directly  oppressed  by  the  conditions;  but  those 
who  feel  the  burden  know  better.  From  time  to  time  they  express 
their  dissent  in  their  uncomfortable  way,  but,  tacitly  or  explicitly,  they 
always  dissent  from  our  optimistic  pretenca  It  is  possible  that  the 
American  who  earns  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  votes  with 
his  party  has  known  all  along  that  he  was  not  the  sort  of  sovereign  we 
fancied  Imn. 

V. 

The  violent  unrest  which  we  call  labor  troubles  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  endeavor  for  the  liberty  which  the  working  classes 
think  they  see  the  employing  classes  possessed  of.  It  seems  to  be  a 
question  of  more  wages  with  them,  and  primarily  it  is  a  question  of 
more  wages,  but  ultimately  it  is  a  question  of  more  power,  more  ease, 
more  freedom.  It  is  a  question  of  business,  of  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood ;  and  .how  to  secure  every  man  in  the  means  of  livelihood, 
and  so  guarantee  equal  freedom  to  all,  is  the  great  problem  for  states- 
manship to  solve.  It  has  been  supposed  hitherto  by  the  comfortable 
sentimentalists  that  every  man  would  secure  himself  in  them ;  but  the 
inefficiency  of  the  individual  in  this  direction  has  been  shown  so  widely 
that  the  problem  remains  ;  and  it  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  in- 
stinctive expectation  of  the  working-man  everywhere  that  society  would 
yet  somehow  warrant  him  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  so 
constitute  him  for  the  first  time  a  free  man. 

His  expectation  seems  more  or  less  absurd  to  his  employers,  for 
they  have  come  to  believe  themselves  the  only  fit  repositories  of  his 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  But  his  expectation  is  deeply  grounded 
in  human  nature,  and  more  than  once  in  history  it  has  found  pathetic 
expression.  We  need  not  go  far  back  for  instances.  When  the  serfa 
were  liberated  in  Eussia  they  expected  that  the  land  would  belong  to 
them  because  they  alone  had  worked  the  land.  In  fact,  Stepniak  tells 
us  that  the  landowners  themselves  would  scarcely  have  felt  wronged  if 
they  had  been  expropriated  from  the  acres  they  had  never  touched  in 
behalf  of  the  peasants  who  had  tilled  them.  At  the  end  of  our  own 
war,  when  the  slave's  dream  of  freedom  came  true,  he  believed  that  the 
^ift  of  liberty  would  be  followed  with  the  gift  of  forty  acres  and  a  mul^ 
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to  every  head  of  a  family.  When  his  fond  delusion  became  known  to 
the  nation  which  had  broken  the  chains  of  the  oppressed  and  bidden 
them  go  free  and  see  what  they  could  do  to  keep  from  starving,  a  roar 
of  derision  went  up  from  all  the  millions  of  American  humorists.  Wo 
thought  it  much  less  comical  to  give  our  acres,  not  by  forties  but  by 
millions,  to  certain  railroad  companies.  Now  that  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  great  joke,  too,  and  we  are  laughing  again,  but  on  the  wrong 
side  of  our  mouths. 

In  the  meantime  the  fact  remains  that  liberty  is  for  those  who  have 
the  means  of  livelihood.  With  them,  however,  it  is  always  in  danger 
of  ceasing  to  be  liberty  and  of  becoming  tyranny.  In  view  of  this  dan- 
ger some  say  that  those  things  which  are  essential  to  liberty  cannot 
safely  be  trusted  in  private  hands ;  for  the  individual  may  use  them 
not  only  to  assure  himself  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
but  he  may  use  them  to  jeopardize  another  in  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  These  philosophers  have  imagined  that  all  should 
own  the  means  which  form  the  opportunity  and  safety  of  each,  and  so 
far  no  one  else  has  imagined  any  other  way  out  of  the  trouble,  though 
few  are  ready  to  take  this  way. 

VL 

Opportunity  is  one  phase  of  liberty,  safety  is  another.  The  safe 
man  is  the  only  free  man ;  and  it  is  not  enough  not  to  be  in  danger, 
one  must  not  be  in  fear  of  danger.  Want  and  the  dread  of  want  are 
the  same  in  moral  effect ;  and  when  we  have  liberty  in  the  form  of 
opportunity  we  must  have  it  in  the  form  of  safety,  or  we  have  it  not  at 
alL  If  we  wished  to  keep  liberty  simply  as  opportunity,  we  should  lose 
it,  for  there  is  nothing  vital,  nothing  lasting  in  opportunity.  We  can 
enjoy  liberty  only  in  its  ultimate  form  of  safety,  and  we  can  not  any  one 
of  us,  or  any  part  of  us,  be  safe,  unless  all  the  rest  are  safe,  for  the  inse- 
curity of  others  is  the  perpetual  menace  of  our  own  security.  We  must 
somehow  be  equals  in  opportunity  and  in  safety  or  we  cannot  be  frea 

This  equality  is  the  logic  of  liberty,  and  liberty  cannot  stop  short 
of  it  without  ceasing  to  be.  It  can  confer  no  lasting  good,  no  final 
blessing,  until  it  has  been  exchanged  for  such  equality ;  and  to  effect 
this  exchange  is  the  supreme  office  of  liberty,  as  self-sacrifice  is  its 
supreme  manifestation. 

W.   D.   HOWELLS, 


THOMAS  BRACKETT  REED  AND  THE  FIFTY-FIRST 

CONGRESS. 

When  the  Fifty-first  Congress  began  its  existence  in  December, 
1889,  the  Republicans,  for  the  first  time  since  1883,  had  a  small  major- 
ity in  the  Lower  House,  and  they  proceeded  to  organize  by  the  election 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Brackett  Reed  of  Maine  as  Speaker. 

Like  every  other  legislative  body  that  has  ever  existed  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  made  occasional  mistakes,  and  Mr.  Reed  and  its  other  leaders 
are  wise  enough  to  have  profited  thereby,  so  that  their  mistakes  will 
not  be  repeated  ;  but  the  work  of  that  Congress,  taken  as  a  whole,  was 
better  done  and  was  better  worth  doing  than  has-been  the  case  with  any 
other  Congress  since  the  troubled  times  immediately  succeeding  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  an  honor  to  have  belonged  to  it,  or  at  least  to  have 
belonged  to  that  majority  in  it  whose  acts  determined  its  course  and 
settled  its  place  in  history.  The  party  had  been  elected  on  certain  defi- 
nite issues.  Honestly  and  in  good  faith  it  set  to  work  to  solve  the 
governmental  problems  presented  to  it  according  to  the  promises  it  had 
made  before  election.  It  was  not  in  its  power  to  solve  them  with  com- 
plete success ;  but  according  to  its  opportunity  it  did  solve  them,  by 
meeting  them  boldly  and  by  doing  the  best  that  was  possible  to  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

A  cleaner  and  more  upright  body  of  men  in  deliberation  and  in 
action  than  those  who  controlled  and  led  the  Fifty-first  Congress  has 
rarely  been  seen  in  any  legislative  body.  They  stood  squarely  on  the 
party  platform  as  to  the  tariff  and  other  party  matters.  In  addition 
they  passed  a  number  of  admirable  bills  of  a  non-partisan  character. 
Certain  of  these  bills — the  copyright  bill  for  instance — ^went  through 
the  Senate  and  became  laws ;  others,  as  the  bankruptcy  bill,  failed,  but 
for  this  the  House  was  in  no  way  responsible. 

Nevertheless,  though  its  legislative  work  was  honorable  and  praise- 
worthy, the  title  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  to  a  definite  place  in  Ameri- 
can history  rests  on  other  grounds.  Above  the  question  of  what  a 
Congress  does  comes  the  far  higher  question  whether  Congress  can  do 
anything  at  all     It  was  this  question  which  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
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solved  in  the  affirmative  under  the  leadership  of  Speaker  Reed,  and  its 
solution  was  of  far  greater  permanent  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  successful  working  of  American  institutions 
than  any  possible  bill  upon  the  tariff  or  the  currency,  or  upon  any 
other  subject  which  may  have  seemed  at  the  moment  to  be  all-absorbing. 
The  action  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  settled,  and,  as  has  since  been 
proved,  settled  once  for  all,  the  fact  that  the  national  legislature  was  in- 
deed a  legislative  body,  and  not  a  mere  imootent  debating  spciety.  By 
their  settlement  of  this  question  Mr.  Reed  and  his  party  colleagues 
not  only  won  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  every  American  who  wishes 
well  to  America  and  who  believes  in  free  institutions,  but  laid  under 
deep  obligations  all  believers  in  representative  government  throughout 
the  world.  If  a  representative  government  can  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Polish  Diet,  then'  a  representative  government  is  the 
handmaid  of  helpless  anarchy.  /Unless  it  is  definitely  settled  that  the-^ 
legislature  of  the  land  has  the  power  to  legislate, — a  power  that  cannot 
be  taken  away  by  revolutionary  methods  on  the  part  of^ a  disaffected 
minority, — there  is  no  use  in  having  a  legislature  at  alLj  The  party 
opjx)nents  of  Mr.  Reed  and  his  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  the  people 
and  the  press,  whether  Democratic  or  so-called  Independent,  that 
supported  them,  stood  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  American  institutions 
and  of  representative  government ;  but  Mr.  Reed,  and  those  who  made 
him  Speaker,  stood  for  the  very  principles  through  whose  triumph  alone 
it  is  possible  to  retain  that  orderly  liberty  which  is  our  national  pride. 

The  Fifty-first  Congress  found  before  it  as  its  great  problem  not 
what  it  should  legislate  about,  but  whether  it  should  be  allowed  to 
legislate  at  all.  Of  recent  years  the  practice  of  filibustering,  or 
obstruction  by  the  minority,  in  legislative  bodies,  had  grown  until 
it  bade  fair  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  wheels  of  government 
All  bodies  of  the  kind  must  have  rules  under  which  they  can  be 
governed;  and  those  rules  must  provide  that  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority shall  prevail,  save  where  it  is  explicitly  provided  to  the  con- 
trary. Even  minorities  originally  accepted  these  propositions  as 
axiomatic;  but  gradually,  all  over  the  world,  sharp  parliamentari- 
ans who  were  sufficiently  unscrupulous  or  sufficiently  fanatical  found 
that  by  taking  advantage  of  rules  intended  merely  to  give  proper  free- 
dom of  debate  they  could  not  only  hinder,  but  could  entirely  prevent 
legislation.  The  evil  had  grown  steadily,  and  parliamentary  bodies 
were  rapidly  being  reduced  to  a  position  of  utter  impotence. 

In  the  United  States,  Congress  had,  session  after  session,  shown 
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itself  to  be  more  unwieldy  and  less  able  to  enact  even  such  legislation 
as  the  majority  of  the  members  desiral.  The  evil  grew  very  rapidly 
while  Mr.  Carlisle  waa  Speaker.  In  the  last  session  of  the  Fiftieth 
Congress,  over  which  he  presided,  the  House  was  kept  absolutely 
stationary  for  nearly  two  weeks  by  a  single  Congressman,  Mr.  Weaver, 
who,  because  he  could  not  get  some  of  his  own  wild  schemes  advanced, 
proceeded  effectively  to  block  all  legislation  by  continually  proposing, 
in  alternating  succession,  two  or  three  separate  motions  ;  and  wlien  one 
was  voted  down  or  disposed  of,  immediately  taking  up  another.  Every 
intelligent  student  of  our  institutions  saw  tlie  evil,  and  all  those  men 
who,  without  being  politicians  themselves,  are  fond  of  advocating  more 
or  less  ideal  political  reforms  in  the  magazines,  were  unanimous  in  their 
assertions  that  the  practice  of  filibustering  must  be  stopped,  and  that 
the  first  and  vital  reform  in  Congressional  procedure  ought  to  be  the 
devising  of  a  method  by  which  legislation  would  become  possibla 
Practical  politicians  took  the  same  view.  Those  men  who  were  not 
only  practical  j)oliticians  but  also  experts  in  political  science,  who  com- 
bined a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  a  pnictical  experience  of  the  actual 
evil  of  the  system,  were  more  determined  than  any  others  on  the  subject 
Mr.  Eeed  himself  had  written  a  magazine  article  in  which  he  practically 
outlined  the  very  system  which  he  afterward  put  into  operation. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  this  had 
not  been  a  party  question.  All  sensible  men,  Eepublicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  reprobated  the  existing  system,  and  insisted  that  a  change 
should  be  mada  But  when  the  Democrats  found  that  they  were  in  a 
small  minority,  and  when,  moreover,  they  realized  that  on  certain 
points,  such  as  the  question  of  the  tariff  and  of  the  supervision  of  elec- 
tions, the  successful  party  intended  to  legislate  radically  and  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  platform  on  which  it  had  been  elected,  they  at 
once  began  to  threaten  that  no  legislation  of  which  they  did  not 
approve  would  be  allowed  to  become  law.  Their  leader  in  the  House, 
the  Hon.  Roger  Q.  Mills,  definitely  took  this  position,  not  merely  in 
speech,  but  in  a  Review  article.  Putting  aside  any  question  as  to 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  measures  which  the  Republican 
party  sought  to  pass,  this  proposition  was  simply  an  assertion  that  the 
will  of  the  people,  as  shown  in  the  Congressional  elections  of  the  pre- 
ceding fall,  should  be  nullified,  and  that  the  majority  should  not  be 
allowed  to  control  the  Congress  which  by  popular  verdict  had  been 
delivered  into  their  keeping. 

Such  a  principle,  if  adopted  and  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, could  have  meant  but  one  thing — the  destruction  of  representative 
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government  In  the  light  of  such  a  contest,  for  a  principle  so  vital,  it 
was  really  a  very  small  matter  what  the  Congress  was  to  do  in  the  way 
of  enacting  laws.  The  all-important  thing  for  it  to  decide  was  its  power 
to  enact  laws  at  all.  The  Fifty-first  Congress  met,  Mr.  Eeed  won  the 
fight  in  the  Speakership  caucus  of  his  party,  and  was  formally  inaugu- 
rated as  Speaker.  Immediately  the  battle  began,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  and  his  party  were  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  power  to  which 
they  were  entitled  by  every  consideration,  moral  and  legal.   . 

Before  saying  anything  further  about  the  struggle  it  is  necessary  to 
make  clear  one  matter  concerning  which  trouble  has  arisen  by  con- 
founding officers  of  the  same  name  with  widely  different  dutiea  Many 
of  our  people  show  a  tendency  to  turn  to  English  precedent  in 
any  question  of  governmental  procedure.  These  people  knew  that 
there  was  a  Speaker  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  in  England,  and  a 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  hera  Inasmuch  as  the  names 
were  the  same  they  concluded  that  the  duties  ought, to  be  the  same, 
and  that  where  the  practice  differed  the  American  practice  must  be 
wrong ;  the  last  conclusion  being  an  instance  of  the  curious  colonialism 
of  spirit  which  still  survives  in  a  small  section  of  our  educated  people. 

Now,  in  reality,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  corre- 
sponds as  remotely  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  a  party  man  at  all ;  he 
is  merely  a  moderator ;  he  does  not  even  cliange  when  parties  changa 
He  is  unconcerned  with  promoting  party  policy.  In  the  American 
House,  on  the  contrary,  the  Speakership  is  the  most  important 
political  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  Presidency.  When  the  Congress  and  the  President  are  of  oppo- 
site political  faith,  then  the  Speaker  is  the  man  holding  the  highest 
political  office  in  the  power  of  his  own  party  to  bestow.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  the  legislation  of  his  party  in  the  Lower  House.  He  presides 
over  the  debates  ;  but  his  great  function  is  the  leadership  of  his  party. 
In  some  ways  his  duties  correspond  quite  as  closely  to  the  duties  of 
the  English  Prime  Minister  as  to  those  of  the  English  Speaker.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  common  standard  of  judg- 
ment in  dealing  with  him  and  the  English  Speaker. 

Speaker  Reed  since  the  Fifty-first  Congress  has  published  a  manual 
of  general  parliamentary  law,  under  the  title  of  "  Reed's  Rules."  In 
the  introduction  he  says* 

**  If  the  student  has  onoe  fixed  in  his  mind  the  idea  that  parliamentary  law  is 
not  a  series  of  arbitrary  rules,  but  a  plain  consistent  system  founded  on  common 
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sense  and  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  mankind,  he  will  have  gone  far  toward 
understanding  it." 

When  he  was  first  elected  Speaker  he  proceeded  to  administer  his 
office  in  entire  accord  with  the  principle  he  has  here  enunciated  with 
so  much  clearness  and  brevity.  The  favorite  weapons  of  the  filibusters 
were  two :  to  refuse  a  quonmi,  and  to  put  dilatory  motions.  These 
indeed  must  always  be  the  main  weapons  in  filibustering,  unless 
recourse  is  had  to  actual  consumption  of  time  by  indefinite  speech- 
making.  The  last  can  always  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  a  rule  to  take 
a  vote  at  a  certain  hour  or  to  limit  speeches  to  a  certain  lengtL  The 
only  way  to  meet  the  question  of  dilatory  motions  is  for  the  Speaker 
to  refuse  to  pat  them.  To  get  a  quorum  it  is  necessary  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  members ;  but  under  the  old  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  quorum  consisted  of  those  voting,  not  of  those  present 
Speaker  Reed  met  the  movement  of  the  filibusters  with  common  sense 
and  resolution.  He  refused  to  put  motions  which  were  evidently 
merely  dilatory.  He  announced  that  he  would  count  as  present  those 
who  were  present,  whether  they  voted  or  not 

In  no  single  instance  was  there  even  an  accusation  that  Speaker 
Reed  refused  to  put  any  motion  made  in  good  faith.  Every  motion 
which  he  refused  to  put  was  one  avowedly  made  merely  for  dilatory 
purpases.  Every  man  whom  he  refused  to  recognize  was  a  man  who 
avowedly  desired  to  speak  simply  for  the  purpose  of  creating  delay  and 
of  obstructing  the  action  of  the  House.  Those  whom  he  counted  as 
present  actually  were  present  Indeed  the  last  point  of  absurdity  was 
reached  when  many  men,  including,  for  instance.  Congressman,  after- 
wards Governor,  Flower,  were  loudly  denouncing  the  Speaker  for 
counting  them  present  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  addressing 
him  at  the  tops  of  their  voices  and  declaring  themselves  constructively 
absent  Later,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that 
Mr.  Reed  was  right  in  his  position  of  counting  a  quorum,  and  the 
Democratic  Fifty-third  Congress  adopted,  in  their  substance,  the  rules 
which  he  had  first  promulgated  to  prevent  the  employment  of  dilatory 
tactics,  and  improper  delay  and  obstruction  generally.  Yet  at  the 
time,  egged  on  by  their  supj)orters  outside,  the  Democratic  minority 
went  to  all  lengths  in  denunciation  of  the  Speaker  and  in  the  effort  to 
nullify  his  wise  decision. 

But  neither  the  clamor  from  without  nor  the  furious  opposition 
within  the  House  had  any  effect  upon  Mr.  Reed:  he  remained  in- 
flexible in  his  purpose.    In  no  House  has  there  ever  been  given 
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greater  opportunity  for  honest  debate,  and  a  wider  latitude  for  the 
opinion  and  action  of  the  minority,  so  long  as  that  minority  did  not 
trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  majority ;  but  with  all  his  courtesy,  and 
with  all  his  fairness,  Mr.  Reed  refused  to  be  swayed  by  any  threat 
or  by  any  attempt  at  hostile  action.  He  insisted  upon  the  adoption 
of  his  principles ;  he  wore  out  and  beat  down  all  antagonists  by  his 
magnificent  courage  and  superior  power. 

A  distinctly  regrettable  feature  of  the  case  was  the  way  in  which 
the  acts  of  the  filibustering  minority  were  championed  and  defended 
by  the  party  press  hostile  to  Mr.  Reed.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  must 
include  not  merely  the  out-and-out  party  organs,  but  many  that  were 
professedly  independent  Indeed,  the  attitude  of  certain  newspapers 
that  had  been  loud  in  their  claims  to  independence  of  action,  loud  in 
their  denunciation  of  partisanship,  and  in  their  asseverations  that  they 
stood  for  decent  government  without  regard  to  party,  was  particularly 
objectionable,  filibustering  has  now  become  a  recognized  term  by 
which  to  describe  tactics  of  delay  and  obstruction  in  a  legislative  body. 
Of  course  such  tactics  are  wholly  indefensible  except  on  revolutionary 
grounds.  They  are  essentially  improper.  It  sliould  always  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  discreditable  to  indulge  in  them  save  under  circum- 
stances which  would  justify  any  revolutionary  proceeding ;  and  such 
circumstances  cannot  occur  once  in  a  generatiop^  Nevertheless,  these 
tactics  have  become  common  of  late  years,  and  the  party  adherents  of  the 
filibustering  minority  are  inclined  to  look  not  merely  with  complacency, 
but  with  hearty  approval,  upon  efforts  to  break  a  quorum,  to  pre- 
vent a  vote  being  taken,  or  to  bring  to  a  complete  halt  the  legislative 
wheels ;  caring  nothing  for  the  disadvantf^e  to  the  government,  so 
long  as  a  temporary  party  advantage  can  be  gained.  Of  course^if  such  -^ 
methods  ever  become  chronic  representative  government  will  be  at  an 
end.  People  cannot  have  free  institutions  if  they  lack  the  wisdom, 
self-command,  and  common  sense  to  make  use  of  them ;  and  the  people 
who  condone  and  approve  filibustering  show  that  they  lack  all  these 
qualities,  and  to  that  extent  have  forfeited  their  claim  to  be  considered 
capable  of  governing  theniselves.j  This  was  especially  true  of  those 
who  took  part  in  and  those  wlTo  applauded  the  filibustering  in  the 
Fifty-first  Congress.  It  was  lamentable  and  discreditable  to  see  how 
many  of  the  men  who  had  been  clamoring  for  political,  and  notably  for 
legislative,  reform,  were  included  in  this  number.  A  great  many  of 
these  men,  many  of  whom  had  been  writing  on  behalf  of  just  such 
changes  of  procedure  as  Mr.  Reed  introduced,  were  opposed  to  him  on 
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the  tariff ;  and  they  actually  permitted  a  difference  upon  purely  eco- 
nomic questions  to  blind  them  to  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Reed's  course  as 
a  presiding  officer,  instead  of  doing  as  they  should  have  done,  had  they 
themselves  possessed  the  courage  and  independence  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  demand  in  othera  Instead  of  upholding  Mr.  Reed  in  a  strug- 
gle in  which  his  success  was  of  vital  consequence  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  republican  institutions,  they  joined,  and  even  led,  the  chorus 
of  fanatical  attacks  upon  him,  showing  themselves  willing  to  do  lasting 
damage  to  the  cause  of  good  government  provided  only  they  could  at 
the  moment  score  a  party  triumpL 

Read  in  cold  blood  now,  the  appeals  of  the  Congressmen  on  the  floor 
and  of  the  writers  and  speakers  outside  the  House  against  the  "  tyranny  " 
of  Mr.  Reed,  and  in  favor  of  "  free  debate,"  seem  so  absurd  that  it  is 
hard  to  discuss  them  with  patienca  One  of  the  difficulties  in  meet- 
ing their  arguments  arose  from  the  very  fact  that  their  arguments  were 
not  worth  meeting.  The  mere  definition  of  the  three  branches  of  our 
government  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  everything  that  they  had  to  say. 
Congress  is  the  legislative  body.  To  legislate  means  to  make  laws,  not 
merely  to  talk  about  them.  The  laws  should  be  made  after  debate, 
but  the  debate  should  be  wholly  subsidiary  to  the  actual  voting,  and 
should  be  conducted  in  good  faith  with  this  object  in  view.  Under 
the  Reed  rules  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  debate.  In  fact  the 
pages  of  the  "  Congressional  Record  "  show  that  there  was  more  debate 
in  the  Fifty-first  than  in  any  preceding  Congress. 

When  the  debates  of  a  legislative  body  occupy  a  series  of  volumes 
so  large  and  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  answer  the  assertion  that  debate  was  strangled 
in  that  Congress.  The  published  writings  of  all  our  great  political 
leaders,  from  the  days  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  to  those  of  Lincoln 
and  Seward,  could  easily  be  contained  many  times  over  in  the  volumes 
which  record  the  debates  of  the  Fifty-first  Congresa 

Under  Speaker  Reed's  rules  in  that  Congress  there  was  ample 
opportunity  for  all  proper  debate ;  but  when  there  had  to  be  a  choice 
between  speech  and  action,  the  choice  fell  on  action*  Whenever 
this  choice  had  to  be  made,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fault  lay 
wholly  with  Mr.  Reed*s  opponents,  and  not  with  himself  or  with  his 
supporters.  When  the  former  by  their  foolish  filibustering  forced  the 
majority  to  undertake  repressive  measures,  they  were  themselves 
responsible  for  these  repressive  measures.  They  had  abundant  time 
for  all  legitimate  discussion  of  every  measure  put  through  by  the  Be- 
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publican  majority.  "When  they  abused  the  ample  privileges  accorded 
them,  Mr.  Beed  and  his  party  associates  would  have  failed  in  their  duty 
to  the  nation  had  they  not  seen  that  the  abuse  was  checked  and  pun- 
ished. Because  of  Mr.  Beed's  course  as  Speaker  he  became  the  most 
conspicuous  leader  in  a  party  which  contained  at  the  time  at  least  three 
other  men  who  by  their  position  and  prominence  were  entitled  to  strive 
for  national  leadership ;  and  he  won  his  position  by  the  extraordinary 
ability  and  iron  courage  with  which  he  championed  a  radical  revolu- 
tion in  our  methods  of  applying  the  principles  of  pariiamentary  proce- 
dura  For  a  year  he  was  the  most  prominent  figure  in  our  public  life, 
and  his  actions  and  deeds  were  quoted,  with  approval  or  disapproval, 
in  every  parliamentary  body  throughout  Christendom.  They  were  the 
theme  of  almost  every  publicist  in  every  free  country  where  the  parlia- 
mentary system,  that  is,  where  government  by  a  legislative  and  delib- 
erative body,  obtains. 

Then  in  the  fall  of  1890,  the  Eepublican  party  went  down  with  a 
crash.  In  the  Fifty-first  Congress  Mr.  Beed  was  Speaker,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  small  but  singularly  compact  and  united  majority.  In  the 
Fifty-second  he  found  himself  the  leader  of  a  minority  that  included 
but  a  fourth  of  all  the  members  of  the  Housa  With  the  greatest 
ostentation  the  triumphant  party  proceeded  to  undo  the  work  he  had 
done  and  to  restore  the  ancient  order  of  things.  They  could  do  as 
they  wished,  for  they  outnumbered  their  opponents  three  to  one ;  and 
for  the  two  years  of  their  Congressional  existence,  though  they  showed 
themselves  inefficient  and  unwieldy  in  comparison  with  the  Fifty-first 
Congress,  they  were  still  able  to  make  matters  mova 

In  the  Fifty-third  Congress  they  came  back  with  a  large,  although 
reduced  majority ;  but  the  effervescence  of  their  victory  had  vanished, 
and  they  were  forced  by  grim  necessity  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
attempted  an  impossible  task  when  they  imdertook  to  restore  the  cum- 
brous system  of  parliamentary  procedure  which  Mr.  Beed  had  assailed 
and  overthrown.  Already  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  decided  that  as  regards  the  most  savagely  criticised  of  Mr.  Beed's 
rulings  he  was  in  the  right  and  his  critics  in  the  wrong ;  and  now  the 
hostile  Democratic  majority,  utterly  unable  to  accomplish  anything, 
and  seeing  the  House  reduced  to  mere  unwieldy  helplessness  before 
their  eyes,  were  forced  to  abandon  all  their  positions  and  to  take  up  and 
re-enact  the  Beed  rules.  In  other  words,  the  defeated  leader  actually 
saw  his  foes  while  still  in  power  obliged  to  adopt  the  very  principles 
because  of  whicli  they  had  persuaded  the  people  to  oust  him  from  control 
27 
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It  was  a  kind  of  triumph  such  as  rarely  befalls  any  man ;  and  it  was 
followed  by  another  triumph  which  rendered  it  complete.  At  the  gen- 
eral election  in  1894  the  Eepublicans  were  returned  to  power  by  a 
vote  far  greater  than  they  had  ever  yet  received  in  their  forty  years  of 
existence  as  a  national  party ;  and  Mr.  Eeed  was  re-elected  Speaker  of 
a  House  which  contained  a  greater  Republican  majority  than  any 
previous  Congress  had  shown. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  realize  that  when  Mr.  Reed  put  through  the 
rules  which  have  come  to  be  known  by  his  name  he  was  not  only 
denounced  furiously  as  "czar,"  as  "tyrant,"  as  what  not,  but  that  the 
minority  took  the  unusual  step  of  refusing  to  join  in  the  customary 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  when  he  left  the  Speakership.  The  subsequent 
actions  of  his  opponents  were  his  final  vindication,  as  well  as  the 
most  severe  condemnation  of  what  they  themselves  had  done.  The 
Reed  rules  represented  the  mere  application  of  common  sense,  courage, 
and  honesty  to  parliamentary  procedure.  So  evident  did  this  become 
that  his  very  opponents  while  still  in  power  were  themselves  forced  to 
adopt  his  rules,  and  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  undid 
the  wrong  they  had  done  and  replaced  him  as  Speaker;  only  in  a 
position  far  more  secure  and  far  more  triumphant  than  when  he  had 
first  held  the  chair,  for  he  had  back  of  him  an  enormously  increased 
majority.  There  have  been  times  when  a  statesman  has  triumphed 
after  defeat  because  he  himself  has  changed;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
not  Reed  who  has  changed — it  is  the  popular  feeling.  His  position 
remains  unaltered.  He  consistently  maintained  the  righteousness  and 
justice  of  his  proceedings,  and  his  bitter  political  enemies  were  forced 
by  the  hard  logic  of  events  to  acknowlec^e  that  they  had  been  wrong 
and  that  he  had  been  right  Rarely  in  the  history  of  American  politics 
has  any  statesman  received  so  dramatically  complete  a  vindication. 

Speaker  Reed  rendered  a  great  service  to  his  party  by  his  action  as 
Speaker  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress ;  and,  by  the  fact  of  having  rendered 
this  service,  placed  himself  at  one  leap  among  the  foremost  of  the 
party  leaders ;  but  he  rendered  an  even  greater  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  In  order  that  a  republic  may  exist  there  must  be  some 
form  of  representative  government,  aud  this  representative  government 
must  include  a  legislatura  If  the  practices  to  which  Mr.  Reed  put 
a  stop  were  allowed  to  become  chronic,  representative  government 
would  itself  be  an  impossibility.  Not  for  many  years  has  there  been 
a  man  in  our  public  life  to  whom  the  American  people  owe  as  great 
a  debt  as  they  do  to  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed 

Theodore  Boossvelt. 
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If  a  popular  mandate  could  ever  be  inferred  from  the  results  of  a 
single  election,  it  is  certain  that  the  demands  of  the  majority  of  voters 
in  the  State  of  New  York  were  clearly  formulated  and  emphatically 
expressed  in  the  political  revolution  of  November,  1894.  The  sweep- 
ing Eepublican  victory,  carrying  the  Governorship  and  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  meant — ^if  ever  votes  were  cast  upon  a  distinct  politi- 
cal issue — that  the  Republican  party  was  pledged,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  State  had  accepted  the  promise,  to  enact  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  the  reform  measures  demanded  by  the  people  of  New  York 
city  to  give  effect  to  the  popular  revolt  against  the  men  and  the 
methods  of  Tammany  HalL 

With  any  sort  of  efficient  and  responsible  leadership,  with  any  real 
and  effective  party  discipline,  that  result  would  h^ve  been  reached 
early  in  the  session.  Yet  for  lack  of  a  capable  leader,  backed  by  a 
sanction  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  party  pledges,  the 
great  opportunity  was  worse  than  thrown  away.  The  Republican  ma- 
jority weakened  and  split,  and  the  session  ended  to  the  relief  of  the 
people  and  the  lasting  discredit  of  the  party  throughout  the  State. 
The  reform  measures  unconditionally  promised  and  confidently  ex- 
pected were  "  hung  up  "  month  after  month,  and  those  of*  them  which 
attained  final  enactment  were  passed  in  emasculated  form  to  suit  the 
views  of  a  wholly  irresponsible,  outside  boss,  whose  real  opinions  on 
any  of  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day  are  absolutely  unknown, 
whose  work  is  done  in  secret,  and  who  never  comes  directly  before  the 
people  to  answer  for  the  way  in  which  he  stands  between  them  and 
their  righta 

On  the  Democratic  side,  in  national  politics,  like  causes  in  the  past 
have  produced  like  effects.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  a  national 
party  came  back  to  power  on  the  strength  of  a  single,  definite  issue, 
and  with  instructions  from  the  people  clearly  expressed,  it  was  so  with 
the  Democrats  in  1892.  The  negative  and  corrective  part  of  their 
programme  they  were  able  to  and  did  carry  out  with  commendable 
promptness  in  die  succeeding  session  of  Congresa     The  Silver  Pur- 
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chase  Clause  of  the  Sherman  Bill  was  repealed ;  the  Federal  Election 
Law  was  wiped  from  the  statute  book,  and  the  administration  of  the 
Pension  Bureau  was  reformed.  But  when  the  positive  and  constructive 
work  of  the  session  began  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion cropped  out,  disintegration  set  in,  party  pledges  were  forgotten  or 
flagrantly  broken,  leaders  lost  their  grip,  and  even  the  show  of  defer- 
ence to  authority  was  flouted.  What  should  have  been  a  great  politi- 
cal battle,  fought  out  on  strict  party  lines  and  ending  in  a  great 
Democratic  triumph,  d^enerated  into  a  series  of  guerilla  attacks  and 
marauding  skirmishes,  where  individual  preferences  and  private  in- 
terests swept  all  regard  to  party  loyalty  or  fidelity  to  political  pledges 
out  of  sight  The  Democrats  of  the  United  States  were  forced  to 
look  on  in  bitter  impotence  while  a  victorious  majority,  controlling 
both  branches  of  the  national  legislature,  with  the"party's  leader  in  the 
President's  chair,  broke  into  a  set  of  log-rolling  cliques  which  traded 
votes  on  every  schedule.  Finally,  loyal  party  men  in  the  great  Demo- 
cratic city  of  New  York  were  treated  to  the  humiliating  spectacle  of 
members  of  Congress,  elected  by  Democratic  votes  upon  a  distinct 
party  issue  and  pledge,  refusing  their  support  to  what  was  at  least  an 
honest  attempt  to  redeem  that  pledge,  repudiating  their  political  obli- 
gations and  openly  seeking  to  defeat  a  party  measure  at  the  insolent 
dictation  of  a  local  boss,  whose  views  upon  the  tariff,  if  he  ever  had 
any,  were  about  as  clear  and  important  as  those  of  a  Bowery  "  tough  " 
on  the  Nebular  Hypothesis. 

So  far  as  any  comparison  between  the  two  great  national  parties  is 
concerned,  it  must  be  conceded,  and  Democratic  politicians  had  better 
face  the  fact,'  that  their  opponents  have  shown,  on  the  whole,  a  capacity 
for  more  effective  organization  and  better  discipline,  when  in  control 
of  a  Congressional  majority.  They  have  been  able  more  often  to  en- 
force cohesive  action,  when  union  was  necessary  to  ensure  at  least  a 
measure  of  deference  to  the  popular  will  and  the  party's  promises.  It 
is  little  to  say,  and  the  superiority  is  slight  and  comparative  only ;  but 
it  counts  for  something  when  contrasted  with  the  conspicuous  fact  of 
recent  Democratic  majorities  —  their  lack  of  a  leader,  sufficiently 
backed  by  public  opinion  within  his  party,  who  could  hold  together 
his  heterogeneous  following  long  enough  to  enforce  agreement  and 
pass  constructive  measures  of  national  policy.  In  opposition  the 
Democratic  party  has  from  time  to  time  been  capable  of  united  action 
for  purposes  of  destructive  criticism  and  attack.  But  when  called 
upon  to  formidate  a  constructive  programme,  to  frame  a  measure  of 
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finance  or  a  tariff  bill,  the  moment  an  effort  was  made  to  subject  its 
majority  to  the  only  real  test  of  effectiveness — affirmative  action — at 
that  moment  the  majority  split  into  fragments  and  pulled  in  as  many 
ways  as  there  were  parts — tot  homines  quot  sententice. 

In  the  national  election  of  1888  the  Democrats  were  defeated  upon 
an  issue  about  which  there  could  be  no  mistaka  A  definite,  clear-cut 
question  was  put  before  the  people  with  characteristic  frankness  and 
honesty  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  liis  famous  tariff  message  of  December, 
1887,  and  he  went  out  of  office  with  the  clear  understanding  that  the 
policy  of  revenue  reform — the  broad  lines  of  which  he  had  formulated 
and  which  his  party  had  adopted — was  not  acceptable  to  the  majority 
in  those  States  whose  electoral  votes  decided  the  contest ;  and  the  Ee- 
publicans  went  into  power  definitely  pledged  to  an  opposite  policy. 
To  their  credit,  be  it  said,  the  tariff  legislation  of  1890  was  a  fairly 
honest  attempt  to  give  definite  shape  to  the  policy  of  high  protection, 
and  to  carry  out  the  pledges  of  the  preceding  National  and  Congres- 
sional elections. 

It  is  manifestly  easier  to  hold  together  the  forces  of  a  minority  than 
those  of  a  majority.  The  attitude  of  opposition  is  for  the  most  part 
an  attitude  of  n^ation  and  attack ;  it  has  its  foundation  and  strength 
in  sentiments  which  every  member  of  the  minority  may  be  counted  on, 
with  reasonable  certainty,  to  share.  The  leaders  of  a  majority,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  whom  positive  and  affirmative  action  is  demanded, 
arc  forced  to  rely  upon  and  employ  motives  of  a  radically  different 
nature,  the  control  of  which  is  far  more  difficult  because  of  the  fact — 
sociological  rather  than  merely  political — that  men  when  called  upon 
for  affirmative  action  are  notoriously  of  more  heterogeneous  opinion 
than  when  asked  to  join  in  a  policy  of  fault-finding  and  attack.  All 
men  will  unite  to  condemn  abuses ;  few  are  willing  to  subordinate  their 
personal  opinions  when  asked  to  produce  a  remedy.  In  opposition 
concerted  action  is,  generally  speaking,  a  matter  of  course.  When 
given  the  power  and  called  upon  to  use  it  the  weakness  of  a  multitude 
of  counsellors  becomes  apparent  The  same  causes  which  have  their 
roots  deep  down  in  human  nature,  and  which  gave  coherence  and 
homogeneity  to  the  efforts  of  the  Bepublicans  in  the  Congresses  of 
1888  and  1894,  made  it  possible  for  the  Democrats  to  act  with  effective 
unanimity  in  1890  and  1892.  It  was  that  cohesiveness  in  opposition 
which  gave  to  each  party  in  turn  a  temporary  success,  and  to  each,  in 
turn,  from  lack  of  unity  came  defeat 

That  parties  are  not  divided  to-day  upon  lines  which^  indicate  reat 
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political  differences  is  due,  not  to  an  excess,  but  rather  to  a  deficiency 
of  party  discipline  What  both  the  great  political  organizations  in 
this  country  need  to-day  is  that  sort  of  party  discipline  which  encour- 
ages the  development  of  a  real  political  leader  and  endows  him  with 
control  sufficient  to  secure  from  his  followers  the  support  which  is 
his  due.  Democracy,  in  its  insistence  upon  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  unhampered  freedom  of  individual  action,  often  loses  sight  of  the 
right  of  society  to  the  best  results  of  concerted  action — results  attain- 
able only  by  recognizing  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  equal  rights 
of  men  before  the  law,  there  are  and  forever  will  be  inequalities  of 
talent,  ability,  training,  and  opportunity.  These  are  the  conditions  from 
which  leaders  and  leadership  are  necessarily  evolved.  And  when  the 
best  results  can  be  secured  only  by  concerted  action  under  a  recognized 
head,  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  deference  to  authority,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  that  assertive  Americanism  which  insists  upon  equal  weight 
for  all  opinions,  become  a  prime  necessity  and  the  first  duty  of  states- 
manship. There  is  no  more  delusive  and  mischievous  notion  than  the 
idea  that,  in  a  Democracy,  all  men  should  at  all  times  stand  on  a  level, 
and  that  leaders  are  out  of  placa  What  we  need  on  both  sides  of  the 
political  field  is  a  leader  of  judgment,  force,  sagacity,  and  will,  backed 
by  a  public  opinion  within  the  party  strong  enough  to  hold  up  his 
hands  and  enforce  his  authority. 

This  want  of  legitimate  party  discipline,  defeating  so  often  the  will 
of  the  voters  and  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  what  they  demand, 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  men  who  are  actively  engaged  in  political  life 
— in  the  control  and  management  of  parties  and  organizations — ought 
to  be  held  to  a  much  closer  rule  of  party  loyalty.  If  this  be  not 
insisted  upon,  what  a  recent  English  reviewer  has  called  tlie  "  fissip- 
arous "  tendency  of  parties  to  disintegrate  into  factions  is  sure  to 
result,  with  the  inevitable  evolution  of  the  wire-puller  and  the  boss. 

"The  sole  way  of  enabling  a  popular  assembly  to  exercise  representative 
power  with  safety  is  to  divide  it  into  great,  coherent,  disciplined  party  organiza- 
tions. When  such  organizations  exist  they  will  necessarily  be  guided  by  the 
ablest  men,  who  become  responsible  for  their  guidance,  who  can  count  upon  the 
habitual  support  of  a  large  body  of  followers,  and  who  therefore  represent  a  per- 
manent, calculable  force  in  the  political  field.*'  * 

Whenever  this  factional  disintegration,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
lack  of  leadership  and  party  responsibility,  sets  in,  and  the  divergences 

1  Lecky's  '<  England  in  the  18th  Century,**  YoL  HI,  p.  117, 
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of  politicians  fail  to  represent  genuine  differences  in  principle,  the 
result,  as  Mr.  Lecky  has  pointed  out,  is  that — 

" — Buch  a  state  of  afifairs  always  brings  with  it  grave  i)olitical  dangers  and  is 
peculiarly  unfavorable  to  real  earnestness  in  public  life.  Faction  represents  party, 
personal  pretensions  acquire  an  inordinate  weight,  and  there  is  much  reason  to 
fear  lest  the  tone  of  i)olitical  honor  should  be  lowered  and  lest  the  public  spirit  of 
the  nation  should  decline.'* 

This  lack  of  real  leadership,  this  want  of  party  discipline  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  enforce  the  keeping  of  party  pledges,  even  at  the  risk 
of  personal  loss,  b^ets  another  and  a  deeper  evil — the  irresponsible  boss. 
He  is  the  leader  who  becomes,  outside  the  legislature,  more  powerful 
than  any  of  the  so-called  leaders  within  it  He  is  the  political  dictator 
whose  work  is  done  under  cover,  whose  methods  and  opinions  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  criticism,  and  who  controls  the  course  of  legislation, 
often  in  the  very  teeth  of  public  opinion,  except  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  public  clamor  rises  to  the  height  of  a  popular  revolt  Sir  Henry 
Maine  writes : — 

"  In  wide  democracies,  political  power  is  divided  into  morsels,  and  each 
man*s  portion  of  it  is  almost  infinitesimally  small.  ...  In  popular  governments 
resting  on  a  wide  suffrage  •  •  •  the  leader,  whether  or  not  he  be  cunning  or 
eloquent,  or  well  provided  with  commonplaces,  will  be  the  wire-puller.  The  pro- 
cess of  cutting  up  political  i)ower  into  petty  fragments  has  in  him  its  most  remark- 
able product  .  .  •  The  political  chiffonier  who  collects  and  utilizes  the  frag- 
ments is  the  wire-puller.**  > 

Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  has  remark;ed  the  same  politico-socio- 
logical fact : — 

"The  man  who  can  sweep  up  the  g^reatest  number  of  fragments  of  political 
power  into  one  heap  will  govern  the  rest  ...  In  a  pure  democracy  the  ruling 
men  will  be  the  wire-pullers  and  their  friends.**  * 

International  comparisons  based  upon  superficial  points  of  resem- 
blance in  matters  social,  political,  or  literary  are  quite  likely  to  mislead 
when  meant  to  illustrate,  and  are  very  apt  to  show  that  savgrenu  qual- 
ity, or  spirit  of  "  impudent  absurdity,"  which  Matthew  Arnold  called 
the  bane  of  international  criticism.  So  when  we  talk  of  party  govern- 
ment and  party  discipline,  and  attempt  to  illustrate  by  analogies  drawn 
from  the  field  of  English  politics,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Bage- 

"  "  Popular  Government,*'  pp.  80,  81. 

*  '*  liberty,  Fraternity,  Equatity,**  p.  889. 
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hot's  concise  summary  of  the  essential  distinctions  between  English  and 
American  political  systems.     He  writes : — 

"  Constituency  government  is  the  precise  opposite  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  the  government  of  immoderate  persons,  far  from  the  scene  of  action, 
instead  of  the  government  of  moderate  persons  close  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  it  is 
the  judgment  of  persons  judging  in  the  last  resort  and  without  a  penalty,  in  lieu 
of  persons  judging  in  fear  of  a  dissolution  and  ever  conscious  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  an  appeaL'*  > 

The  decision  of  an  American  legislative  caucus  which  has  no  real 
sanction  to  enforce  it,  and  the  action  of  an  English  Cabinet  meeting 
which  carries  an  obligation  more  binding  than  any  known  to  American 
political  life,  are  two  radically  different  things ;  and  though  there  are 
signs  not  far  from  the  surface  which  indicate  that  Englishmen  are  be- 
ginning to  chafe  against  the  enonnous  power  and  absolute  secrecy 
of  their  political  machine,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  forced  to 
admit  that  our  own  loose  system  of  heterogeneous  and  irresponsible 
legislative  committees — owing  no  common  allegiance  and  under  no 
authoritative  head — is  unfit  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  Both 
Macaulay  and  Lecky  have  described  the  English  Cabinet  *.*  as  one  of 
the  most  momentous  and  least  noticed  consequences  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion."  •  Yet  a  man  of  such  a  nice  sense  of  personal  honor  as  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  declared  himself  entirely  satisfied  with  a  system  which 
requires  a  member  of  the  Government  to  support  measures  which  he 
disapproves,  and  even  to  use  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  the  very  argu- 
ments which  he  has  vainly  combated  in  council  "  I  should  be  sorry 
to  think,"  he  once  said,  "that  the  practice  carries  any  stain  with  it" 
Even  so  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  the  British  Constitution  as  Mr. 
Bagehot  was  forced  to  say  of  this  declaration :  "  It  may  not  carry  a 
stain,  but  it  is  a  painful  idea,"  *  It  is  a  system  which  has,  indeed,  obvi- 
ous demerits  and  more  than  one  English  student  of  public  affairs  has 
pointed  them  out  Sir  Henry  Maine,  commenting  on  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  the  Cabinet  has  gradually  drawn  to  itself  all  the  powers 
of  the  Crown,  assuming  the  enormous  right  of  initiating  legislation  and 
controlling  the  whole  course  of  government,  calls  it  "  the  great  modem 
paradox  of  the  British  Constitution."  * 

No  more  striking  instance  of  the  difference  between  English  parlia- 

*  "Bagehot'g  Works,"  VoL  IV,  p.  169. 

*  Lecky's  *'  England  in  the  18th  Century/'  YoL  I,  p.  .242. 
»  "  Bagehot's  Works/'  VoL  HI,  p.  24. 

*  **  Popular  Government,"  p.  286, 
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mentary  party  discipline  and  the  lack  of  it  in  American  legislative 
bodies  could  be  cited  than  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  party 
leaders  on  both  sides,  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  were  overridden 
and  party  lines  broken  on  the  question  of  appropriations.  The  chair- 
man and  the  majority  members  of  this  important  committee  joined 
with  the  Eepublican  leaders  in  protesting  against  the  sugar  bounty, 
insisting  that  the  national  treasury  was  in  no  condition  to  stand  the 
proposed  grant  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  they  could  say  and  do,  the  rank  and 
file  on  both  sides  broke  from  their  leaders  and  carried  the  extravagant 
gratuity  by  a  heavy  vote.  For  partisan,  if  not  for  patriotic  reasons, 
some  means  of  enforcing  party  discipline  must  be  devised  by  which 
such  unscrupulous  and  irresponsible  guerillas  may  be  fought  oflL 

While  it  is  true  that  effective  party  action  in  any  legislative 
assembly  is  conditioned  by  obedience  to  a  definite  line  of  party  action, 
we  have  at  present  only  one  way — and  a  very  clumsy  way  at  that— of 
securing  a  definite  expression  of  the  party  policy  and  will  This  is 
the  decision  of  the  caucus,  where  a  mere  numerical  majority  controls, 
and  where  a  handful  of  newly  elected  legislators — unfamiliar,  perhaps, 
with  the  questions  to  be  decided ;  unfamiliar,  certainly,  with  the  con- 
ditions and  procedure  under  which  they  are  to  be  treated — ^may  reverse 
by  their  action  the  policy  of  a  national  party.  It  is  this  which  has 
brought  the  caucus  into  disrepute,  even  though  it  be  still  the  only 
recognized  method  of  securing  that  concerted  action,  without  which 
party  organization  cannot  be  effectiva  Men  of  long  experience  in 
public  life,  with  ripe  knowledge  and  strong  convictions,  hesitate  to 
enter  a  conference  under  an  implied  pledge  to  be  bound  by  the  vote  of 
a  bare  majority,  when  that  majority  may  be  made  up  of  men  with  little 
experience,  less  knowledge,  and  no  convictions  at  alL  There  is  bound 
to  be  a  galling  sense  of  responsibility  for  irresponsible  action,  an  uneasy 
consciousness,  as  Washington  Gladden  puts  it,  "  that  if  they  come  into 
caucuses,  they  must  leave  their  consciences  where  the  Mussulman 
leaves  his  shoes — outside  the  door." 

While  it  is  impossible  and  undesirable  to  lay  down  any  hard  and 
fast  rule,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  and  expect  that  conscientious  public 
men  will  come  to  feel  in  time  that  while  the  legislative  caucus  may  be 
a  necessary  wheel  in  the  machinery  of  party  organization,  enforcing 
unity  so  as  to  give  effect  to  certain  agreed  principles  and  secure  the 
fulfilment  of  political  promises,  it  is  an  institution  at  the  base  of  which 
must  lie  the  implied  understanding  that  only  up  to  a  certain  point  is 
the  man  who  takes  part  in  it  bound  to  subordinate  his  personal  judg- 
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ment  to  that  of  the  majority ;  and  that  point  is  reached  when  the  pro- 
posed action  of  the  majority  is  opposed  in  conscience  to  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  individual.  But  at  that  point  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  the  individual.  Let  him  be  very  sure  that  it  is  a  conscientious 
scruple,  and  not  the  pride  of  opinion  or  the  pressure  of  personal  inter- 
ests or  ambition,  that  leads  him  to  revolt  By  all  means  let  him  break 
with  his  party,  if  to  be  honest  he  must ;  but  let  him  take  the  conse- 
quences manfully,  and  not  complain  if  the  penalties  of  party  discipline 
are  certain  and  severa  And  the  more  certain  and  severe  those  penal- 
ties are  the  better  it  will  be,  both  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith,  if  he 
fronts  them  bravely,  and  as  a  warning  to  all  men  in  public  life  that 
party  ties  and  political  pledges  are  not  to  be  lightly  assumed  or  lightly 
broken.  The  caucus  may  take  wrong  views ;  but  a  wrong  policy  is 
not  so  dangerous  as  that  sort  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  public  men 
which  fosters  mutual  distrust  and  cultivates  among  voters  the  habitual 
suspicion — ^which  soon  hardens  into  a  cynical  belief — that  each  repre- 
sentative is  working  for  himself  alone,  with  little  regard  for  the  party 
as  a  whole,  and  no  respect  for  pledges  whose  acceptance  was  the  condi- 
tion of  his  nomination  and  election. 

When  a  man  has  been  identified  for  years  with  a  political  organiza- 
tion, his  sudden  conversion,  even  to  the  better  cause,  carries  with  it, 
at  best,  an  offensive  taint,  and  it  is  right  that  he  should  be  held  to  the 
strictest  accountability ;  and  if  he  suffers  severely  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  him,  so  much  the  better  for  his  own  honor  and  the  cause  for  which 
he  stands.  Public  confidence,  and  faith  in  the  honor  of  public  men, 
demand  that  the  reasons  and  above  all  the  disinterestedness  of  such 
conversions  should  be  clear  as  the  noonday  sun.  A  glance  at  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Hartington,  now  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  public  without  regard  to 
party,  is  enough  to  emphasize  this  distinction.  Both  broke  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  Home  Eule  issua  The  one  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
going  over  to  the  Conservatives,  while  the  other  seems  to  have  won, 
since  his  conversion,  at  least  a  social  advantage  which  he  had  not  be- 
fore ;  and  somehow  the  gain  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  marked  to  his  dis- 
credit It  may  not  be  a  very  black  or  a  very  deep  mark ;  but  it  is  a 
mark,  all  the  same,  and  it  is  likely  to  stay.  When  Bishop  Colenso 
startled  Anglican  orthodoxy  by  his  renunciation  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
blow  which  told  most  against  him,  even  with  that  portion  of  the 
British  public  which  admired  his  boldness  and  candor,  was  the  hint 
that  his  sense  of  personal  honor  would  have  been  more  strongly  empha- 
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sized  had  he  resigned  the  bishopric.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  world 
applauded  the  action  of  those  followers  of  Peel  and  Cobden  who,  when 
elected  as  protectionists,  were  subsequently  persuaded  to  vote  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws ;  and  who,  when  their  constituents  murmured 
at  the  change  of  front,  showed  a  keen  sense  of  what  was  due  to  party 
loyalty  and  personal  honor  by  instantly  resigning  their  seats,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  electors  the  opportunity  to  reject  or  ratify  their  coursa 

It  is  futile  to  expect  of  the  ordinary  legislator  either  respect  for  the 
nominal  party  leader  on  the  floor,  or  fidelity  to  platform  promises 
formulated  on  declared  party  lines,  when  there  is  no  sanction  to 
enforce  obedience ;  and  such  expectations  are  equally  futile  when  the 
caucus  itself  is  controlled,  not  by  deference  either  to  intelligent  public 
opinion,  party  responsibility,  or  leaders  of  acknowledged  experience  and 
ability,  but  by  the  secret  influence  of  an  outsider  whose  control  of  the 
machinery  of  elections  is  in  great  part  dependent  upon  concealment  of  the 
very  agencies  by  which  he  works.  When  we  elect  representatives  pledged 
to  a  certain  line  of  political  action,  and  then  fail  to  secure  the  remedi- 
al legislation  which  has  been  called  for  in  plain  terms  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  voters,  we  are  inclined  either  to  throw  up  our  hands  in 
discouragement,  or  to  tire  our  lungs  in  the  indiscriminate  denunciation 
of  leaders  and  parties.  We  fail  to  distinguish,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  that  for  want  of  a  responsible  and  controlling  leader,  and  of  a 
party  organization  in  touch  with  and  directly  responsible  to  the  voters, 
the  business  of  politics  is  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  irresponsible 
boss ;  and  a  little  discernment  would  show  that  his  very  irresponsibility 
is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  influence  him  to  the  selection  of  men  who 
grow  more  and  more  subservient,  and  to  the  adoption  of  methods 
which  become  more  and  more  corrupt  The  great  mass  of  respectable 
and  upright  men  vote  their  straight  party  ticket  nine  times  out  of  ten ; 
and  think  that  they  are  doing  their  full  duty  as  independent  citizens,  and 
emphasizing  their  devotion  to  conscience  and  principle,  by  bolting  an 
unfit  nomination  once  in  ten  years.  The  trouble  is  that  they  do  not 
exercise  enough  freedom  from  party  ties  themselves,  and  do  not  insist 
upon  greater  loyalty  to  party  from  those  who  are  in  active  public  life 
as  politicians  and  party  men.  Upon  these  latter  the  strictest  political 
obligation  ought  to  be  laid.  They  make  up  that  very  small  minority 
on  each  side  who  manage  the  machinery  of  politics,  select  the  candi- 
dates, nine  times  out  of  ten,  or  are  themselves  named  for  public  offica 
If  the  claims  of  party  rested  lightly  upon  the  great  mass  of  citizens  and 
voters,  so  that  the  independent  shifting  vote  became  a  larger  and  more 
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uncertain  factor  year  by  year,— whCe  men  in  pubUc  life  were  held  to  a 
much  closer  rule  of  party  loyalty, — ^not  only  would  political  managers 
be  forced  to  put  the  best  men  in  nomination,  and  to  declare  their  pur- 
poses and  pledges  in  plain  terms,  but  the  representative  when  elected 
would  feel  behind  him  the  encouragement  and  backing,  as  well  as  the 
warning  and  reminder,  of  a  powerful  and  effective  public  opinion. 
Then  loyalty  to  party  and  to  leadership  would  be  rightly  insisted  upon 
as  a  condition  of  continuance  in  public  lifa 

The  relations  of  party  and  the  conditions  of  American  political  life 
to-day  call  for  a  higher  standard  of  public  opinion,  a  more  intelligent 
and  discriminating  criticism  of  political  action — ^a  criticism  which  will 
denounce  disloyalty  to  party  and  to  party  pledges,  demand  deference 
to  authority,  hold  up  the  hands  of  men  who  have  shown  their  ability  to 
lead,  and  insist  that  they  shall  be  loyally  followed. 

Geobge  Walton  Gbeen. 
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• 

Heinb  recommended  people  to  behave  in  front  of  a  picture  as  they 
would  behave  in  the  presence  of  royalty  or  of  exalted  personages;  that 
is,  to  stand  perfectly  still  and  silent  until  the  picture  spoke  to  them. 
For  more  years  than  I  care  to  remember  I  have  adopted  his  advice, 
not  only  with  regard  to  pictures,  but  also  with  regard  to  statues,  public 
monuments,  stage-plays,  musical  compositions  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
with  r^ard  to  books.  There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  act  differ- 
ently with  r^ard  to  Mr.  du  Maimer's  "Trilby,"  and  assuredly  I  have 
had  my  reward,  for  from  its  very  first  pages  the  book  spoke  to  me  with 
no  uncertain  voice ;  almost  every  Une  started  an  echo  in  my  mind  and 
sometimes  in  my  breast  There  are  echoes  and  echoes.  There  are 
echoes  that  sound  like  the  raucous  cries  of  pain  of  the  patient  writhing 
under  the  scalpel  of  the  operator ;  there  are  others  like  lullabies  trans- 
porting one  to  dreamland, — ^and  when  one  has  no  fear  of  "  what  dreams 
may  come,"  it  is  sweet  to  dream.  "Oh,  my  youth,  it's  you  that's 
being  buried,"  exclaims  Murger's  Bodolpfie,  with  heartrending  egoism, 
as  he  stands  by  the  open  grave  of  Jitimi  "  Oh,  my  youth,  it 's  you  that 's 
being  resuscitated,"  I  hummed  to  myself  while  reading  "Trilby": 
and  if  for  nothing  else  I  owe  its  author  sincere  and  humble  thanks. 

For,  with  every  leaf  I  turned,  the  reminiscences  of  that  happily 
spent  youth  became  more  vivid,  the  real  names  of  the  streets  stared  at 
me  through  their  cleverly  conceived  disguises,  and  for  some  hours  I 
too  had  my  Indian  summer — of  recollections.  I  beheld  myself  as  a 
stripling,  with  no  care  for  to-morrow,  wandering  about  Paris  (the  Paris 
of  the  late  'fifties  and  early  'sixties)  arm-in-arm  with  a  grand-uncle  of 
mine,  and  .drawing  deep  breaths  of  joy, — ^the  simplest,  most  inexpensive, 
and  best  of  all  joys,  lajaie  de  vivre^ — ^imbibing  at  the  same  time,  and 
unconsciously  as  it  were,  large  potations  of  history,  inasmuch  as, 
though  no  dunce,  I  could  be  taught  in  no  other  way.  And  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  a  lad  of  my  age  fragments  of  history  on  the  very 
scenes  where  the  events  were  enacted,  to  what  better  spot  could  the 
teacher  have  taken  him  than  to  the  Place  and  Bue  St  Andr^  des  Arts, 
the  Bue  Git-le-Coeur  (the  "  Place  St  Anatole  des  Arts  "  and  the  "  Bue 
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du  Puits  d' Amour  "  of  tlie  story),  and  their  adjacent  congeries  of  blind 
alleys,  winding  passages,  and  narrow  streets.  Nearly  every  stone  of 
that  locale  furnishes  the  eloquent  record  of  a  phase  in  the  life  of  the 
city  which  Little  Billee  and  the  Laird  and  Taffy  and  Trilby  loved  so  well 
and  not  altogether  unwisely. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Eue  St  Andrd  des  Arts  stood  the 
Tower  of  Ncsle,  so  dear  to  the  lovers  of  the  romantic  drama,  although 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  crimes  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Marguerite  do  Bourgogne  by  Alexandre  Dumas  in  his  won- 
derful play  were  committed  thera  Marguerite's  orgies,  as  well  as 
those  of  her  two  sisters-in-law,  Blanche  de  la  Marche  and  Jeanne  de 
Poictiers,  took  place  far  away  from  the  capital ;  but  l^end  has  grafted 
many  tales  of  unhallowed  passion  and  gruesome  denouement  on  the 
mansion  built  by  Amaury  de  Nesle,  some  of  which  are  unquestionably 
true.  It  was  to  the  H6tel  de  Nesle '  that  in  1574  Henrietta  de  Cloves, 
the  wife  of  Louis  de  Gonzague,  Due  de  Nevers,  brought  the  head  of 
her  lover,  Annibal  de  Coconnas,  after  it  had  been  exposed  on  the  Place 
,  de  Gr6va  She  had  it  embalmed,  and  kept  it  for  many  years  in  a 
closet  behind  her  bed.  The  same  room  was  inhabited  nearly  half  a 
century  afterward  by  her  grand-daughter,  Marie  Louise  de  Gonzague 
de  Cloves,  whose  lover,  Cinq-Mars,  met  with  a  similar  fate  to  that  of 
Coconnas  at  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Eichelieu. 

More  interesting  than  all  this  to  those  with  a  strain  of  British 
blood  in  their  veins  is  the  connection  of  the  Eue  St  Andr^  des  Arts 
with  the  prologue  to  the  English  occupation  of  the  French  capital 
under  Henry  V, — Shakespeare's  King  Hal  The  Buci  Gate  was  within 
a  furlong  of  that  street,  and  fancy,  peering  into  the  dim,  distant  past, 
might  behold  the  eight  hundred  archers  of  the  Seigneur  de  Tlsle  Adam 
marching  one  summer  night,  stealthily  and  in  Indian  file,  across  the 
open  space  on  which  Mr.  William  Bagotj  the  famous  English  painter 
that  was  to  be,  gazed  so  often  from  his  studio  window  four  centuries 

1  The  word  hdtel,  in  old  as  well  as  modem  French,  is  nearly  always  used  to 
designate  the  sumptuous  town-residence  of  a  princely  or  merely  wealthy  person- 
age, or  a  public  building  belonging  to  the  State,  as  well  as  a  mere  *'  hoeteliy  "  in  the 
limited  meaning  of  the  English  term ;  hence  the  ''  H6tel  de  Ville"  (the  Town 
HaU),  the  **  Hdtel  Dieu  '*  (a  hospital),  the  '*  H6tel  de  la  Monnaie  '*  (the  Mint),  etc. 
It  was  ignorance  of  this  fact  that  led  the  vulgar  English  parvenu  into  his  lament- 
able and  ridiculous  blunder.  **  Did  you  see  the  H6tel  de  Ville  ?  "  asked  a  fdend 
on  the  parvenu^s  return  from  Paris.  ''  Did  we  see  it  ?'^  was  the  answer ;  "  we 
stopped  there,  and  a  pretty  bill  they  made  out."  He  was  under  the  impresBion 
that  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  was  simply  another  Hdtel  Continental  or  Hdtel  Bri8tol« 
and  saw  the  opportunity  for  a  bit  of  display. 
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and  four  decades  afterward.  The  archers  had  entered  by  the  Baci 
Gate,  the  keys  of  which  were  handed  to  their  leader  by  Perrinet-Le- 
clerc,  son  of  the  alderman  of  that  quarter,  and  who  had  abstracted  them 
from  under  his  father's  pillow  while  the  worthy  magistrate  was  asleep. 
The  archers  wended  their  way  across  the  bridge  of  St  Michel  hard  by, 
to  the  Place  du  Chfitelet,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  thousand  or 
more  banditti  in  the  pay  of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne.  United  they 
repaired  to  the  H6tel  St  Paul,  the  royal  residence  of  the  demented 
Charles  VI,  who  was  persuaded  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  and 
the  tragedy,  the  evolution  of  which  made  a  poor,  lowly  peasant  girl  of 
southern  Lorraine  immortal  throughout  the  ages,  had  virtually  begun. 

Twenty-one  years  later  (November  12,  1439),  the  Rue  St  Andrd 
des  Arts  and  its  inmiediate  neighborhood  witnessed  another  scene  of 
that  tragedy,  which,  contrary  to  the  accepted  rules,  ended  happily. 
That  time  it  was  part  of  the  epilogue  that  was  being  enacted  thera 
On  that  day  Charles  VII  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  his  good 
city  of  Paria  A  general  holiday  had  been  commanded,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  riverside  quarter,  to  mark  their  horror  of  Perrinet- 
Leclerc's  treachery,  hurled  the  statue  erected  to  him  by  thA. butchers 
of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne  (Jean  Sans  Peur,  who  himself  was  assassinated 
by  some  of  the  followers  of  the  future  king  on  the  bridge  at  Montereau 
in  1419)  from  its  pedestal  in  the  Place  St  Michel  (not  the  present 
Place  St  Michel,  but  an  open  space  somewhat  higher  up).  They  de- 
capitated the  effigy,  and  dragged  its  headless  trunk  up  and  down  the 
Rue  St  Andr^  des  Arts,  along  the  same  road  the  archers  of  Do  I'lsle 
Adam  had  gone ;  then  they  dragged  it  back  again  as  far  as  the  angle  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Vieillo  Bouclerie  (the  "  Rue  Vieille  des  Trois  Mauvais 
Ladres  "  of  Mr.  du  Maurier)  where  they  hewed  it  into  a  kerbstone, — a 
necessary  thing  in  times  when  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
footway  and  the  road.  In  the  early  'sixties,  when  I  went  to  the  Rue 
St  Andr^  des  Arts  for  the  first  time,  my  grand-uncle  showed  me  the 
supposed  stone ;  but,  much  as  I  liked  and  revered  him  and  admired 
his  historical  knowledge,  I  should  nowadays  want  a  better  guarantee  for 
the  authenticity  of  that  bit  of  granite  than  the  recollection  of  his  bare 
word.  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  I  have  just  stated  in  connection 
with  the  statue  of  Perrinet-Leclero  there  is,  however,  not  the  smallest 
doubt 

My  grand-uncles  were  surgeons,  and  in  those  days  few  surgeons, 
whether  French  or  foreign,  strolled  into  the  Latin  Quarter  by  way  of 
the  Pont  St  Michel,  especially  if  accompanied  by  some  one  less  famil- 
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iar  with  the  history  of  their  science  than  they,  without  paying  a  flying 
visit  to  the  Rue  St  Severin  *  and  its  remaining  cemetery,  the  latter  of 
which  was  reputed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  first  serious  operation 
of  lithotomy  in  Franca  This  happened  as  early  as  1451.  The  patient 
was  a  bowman  of  Louis  XI,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
He  was  known  to  be  sufiering  from  stone,  and  a  monk  (Jacques  de 
Beaulieu  ?)  claimed  him,  in  the  interest  of  science  and  humanity,  as  a 
subject  upon  whom  to  perform  his  experiment  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  condemned  man  was  in  no  way  consulted,  nor  waa  there  a  promise 
of  a  remission  of  his  sentence  in  case  the  experiment  should  prove 
successful  As  it  happened,  the  experiment  did  succeed;  in  about 
three  weeks  the  soldier  felt  himself  a  new  man,  and  Louis  XI  made 
him  a  present  of  his  life. 

There  are  other  scenes  connected  with  the  Rue  St  Andr^  des  Arts 
and  its  neighborhood,  which,  though  less  gruesome,  are  not  less  im- 
portant from  a  historical  point  of  view.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  was  that  enacted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  street  one  April  even- 
ing of  the  year  1784  The  open  space  once  occupied  by  the  Buci 
Gate  was  literally  blocked  up  by  the  tail  of  a  long  string  of  carriages, 
the  foremost  of  which  reached  as  far  as  the  Com^iie  Frangaise  (the 
Od^n  of  the  present  day).  Every  one  of  those  gorgeous  conveyances 
bore  on  its  panel  the  scutcheon  of  some  historic  family,  for  it  was  the 
premiere  of  "  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  and  since  eight  that  morning  the 
doors  of  the  theatre  had  been  besieged  by  plebeians  and  patricians  alike, 
— some  of  the  latter,  men  and  women,  having  brought  their  dinners  with 
them,  which  they  were  content  to  eat  in  the  actors'  dressing-rooms. 

Enough  of  historical  anecdote.  I  did  not  intend  my  pen  to  run 
away  with  me  like  this.  There  is,  however,  one  excuse  for  my  excur- 
sion.  Many  a  Nimrod,  wHle  following  a  tmil,  has  had  his  progress 
barred  by  the  dead  body  of  a  magnificent  lion  or  tiger  before  coming 
up  with  his  living  quarry,  and  in  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
splendid  proportions  of  the  former,  in  his  desire  to  get  possession  of  its 
skin  and  its  head,  in  his  artistic  impulse  to  take  a  sketch  of  it  as  it  lay 
there,  though  dead,  allowed  the  other  to  escape.  That  I  am  not  going 
to  do.  The  whole  of  Mr.  du  Manner's  dramaMs  personoR  have  taken 
such  a  firm  hold  of  the  little  imagination  I  possess  that  it  has  become 
a  question  of  my  escape,  not  of  theirs.     I  should  have  liked  to  be  a 


*  The  beginning  of  the  Rue  8t.  Severin  was  then  being  pulled  down  to  maka 
room  for  the  Place  and  Boulevard  8t.  MicheL 
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kind  of  Niebuhr  to  them,  from  Dodor^  Zouzou^  and  Gecko  up  to  Little 
Billee  and  Trilby  O^FerraU,  for  in  some  shape  or  other  I  have  known  the 
counterparts  of  nearly  all,  Uving  and  breathing  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  breathed,  and  in  their  habit  as  they  lived.  As  it  is,  TrUbj/ 
must  come  first ;  for  I  have  known,  perhaps,  a  half-dozen  Trilbys,  all 
diflfering  in  accidentals  from  each  other  and  from  our  heroine,  but  alike 
in  essentials.  It  proves  to  me  that  Mr.  du  Maurier  went  to  work 
in  the  right  way  in  delineating  a  human  type  instead  of  creating  a 
more  or  less  phenomenal  human  being.  Astonishing  :though  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  inner  life  of  the  French 
artists'  models, — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  English,  and  am  not 
aware  that  they  exist  as  a  class, — the  susceptibility  of  a  great  many  of 
them  to  hypnotic  influence,  especially  among  the  female  members,  is  an 
ascertained  fact  What  Svengali  did  in  such  terrible  earnestness  and 
with  such  terrible  results  to  poor  Trilby  is  done  out  of  sheer  fun  almost 
every  day  by  the  pupils  at  the  "Beaux  Arts,"  at  private  drawing- 
schools,  and  the  academiea  Ubres. 

The  explanation  of  that  state  of  susceptibility  is  not  far  to  seek. 
At  all  those  classes  the  model  poses  for  four  hours,  with  ten  minutes' 
interval  between  each  forty  minutes,  provided  the  attitude  required  be 
a  fairly  normal  one, — ^and  the  term  "  fairly  normal  "  as  understood  by 
the  schools  is  very  elastic  The  most  casual  observer  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  the  model  during  that  time  must  sufier  cruelly  from  his  or 
her  enforced  immobility,  I  say  "  enforced  immobility,"  but  the  expres- 
sion is  not  altogether  correct  If  we  watch  the  model  a  little  more 
closely  than  usual,  we  soon  become  aware  of  a  certain  oscillation  of  her 
whole  body,  a  swaying  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right,  an  almost 
imperceptible  but  nevertheless  real  backward  or  forward  movement 
There  is  nothing  graceful  or  light  about  the  shake,  it  is  heavy  and 
mechanical  and  reminds  one  of  a  statue  or  a  tall  house  tottering  on  its 
base  previous  to  its  falL  In  fact,  the  watcher  himself  unconsciously 
imitates  it,  in  his  fear  lest  the  model  should  come  down  at  full  length 
and  head-foremost  oflE  the  platform.  That  fear,  however,  is  ground- 
less. The  model  is  as  safe  as  a  sleep-walker  on  the  ledge  of  a  roof. 
A  few  moments  after  she  has  got  into  the  right  posture,  she  begins  to 
stare  vacantly  into  space,  her  limbs  become  rigid,  and  she  scarcely 
heara  what  k  being  said  to  her.  Though  her  eyes  are  wide  open,  she 
is  practically  asleep,  and  that  by  her  own  wilL  At  the  outset  of  her 
career,  when  the  fatigue  of  standing  still  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  at  a  time  was  very  irksome  and  perhaps  painful,  she  endeav- 
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ored  "  not  to  tliink,"  and  in  a  little  while  she '  has  succeeded  so  well  as 
to  get  some  kind  of  rest  in  a  vertical  position. 

Very  often  to  the  modeVs  cost,  the  rapin — anglicS,  sucking  painter 
— is  a  mischievous  young  animal,  though,  as  a  rule,  good-natured 
to  a  fault  But  he  dearly  loves  a  practical  joke,  and  when  the 
joking  fit  is  on  him  he  does  not  stop  to  consider  the  consequences 
so  far  as  his  selected  victim  is  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
tendency  on  the  model's  part  "  to  throw  herself  into  a  trance  "  is  no 
new  thing.  Among  the  notes  whence  sprang  the  first  chapter  of  "  An 
Englishman  in  Paris,"  I  have  at  least  two  dealing  with  the  subject 
Equally,  of  course,  the  rapin  of  three,  four,  and  five  decades  ago  was 
just  as  mischievous  as  he  is  now,  and  perhaps  more  so,  though  he  is 
troublesome  enough  at  present  What  more  natural,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  than  that  he  should  try  to  improve  upon  the  model's 
method  for  getting  the  desired  rest  There  is  the  opportunity  for  a 
huge  piece  of  fumisterie^  with  the  additional  advantages  of  obliging  the 
poor  model,  his  fellow-ropi/w,  and  himsell  So,  if  he  have  the  power  of 
magnetically  sending  the  former  to  sleep,  that  is,  of  throwing  her  into  a 
state  of  catalepsy,  he  unhesitatingly  avails  himself  of  that  power,  look- 
ing round  for  the  thanks  of  the  rest  "  Hein^  c^est  hienfait,^^  he  exclaims ; 
"  die  ne  bougerapasj  et  notis  rHauronspajs  besoin  de  la  rappeler  d  Vordre,^^ 

Unfortunately  many  of  those  youngsters  have  that  power,  and  a 
few  of  them  exercised  it  to  such  a  purpose  that  there  was  an  outcry, 
and  the  authorities  had  to  interfera  The  chief  culprit  was  a  young 
fellow  who  for  some  considerable  time  had  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charcot,  and,  rather  than  waste  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired, 
he  applied  it  indiscriminately  to  no  matter  whom — ^models  and  fellow- 
workers  alike.  One  of  the  latter  provided  the  comic  element  of  the 
entertainments  by  doing  the  most  outrageous  and  grotesque  things, 
amtil,  one  day,  having  a  perilous  acrobatic  feat  suggested  to  him  by  the 
operator,  he  split  his  skull  on  the  edge  of  the  model-platform '  and  had 
to  be  taken  to  the  hospital 

The  aJBfair  was  hushed  up,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  a  warning, 
but  it  was  not;  our  amateur  Charcot  continued  to  experimentalize,  and 
finally  selected  for  his  "  subject "  a  girl  of  great  plastic  beauty ;  per- 

*  I  adopt  the  feminine  pronoun  because  women  are  more  apt  to  yield  to  that 
temptation  than  men. 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  du  Maurier*8  English  equivalent  *'  model-throne  ^ 
for  *'  table  de  po9e  "  is  more  correct  than  mine,  but  somehow  I  do  not  like  it  and 
will  use  "  model-platform  "  <«at»Mt 
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haps  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  human  form  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  the  well-known  filise  Duval,  the  favorite  model  of  MM. 
G^rome  and  Benjamin  Constant  Of  a  highly-strung,  nervous  temper- 
ament and  very  playful  disposition,  filise  Duval  showed  even  a  greater 
tendency  to  become  "  sport "  for  the  hypnotizer,  whether  amateur  or 
professional,  than  the  majority  of  her  sister-models,  and  one  day,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  seance,  she  was  thrown  into  a  trance  which  lasted  for 
four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was  awakened  more  dead 
than  alive.  She  was  suffering  from  a  violent  headache,  her  legs  refused 
to  carry  her,  every  one  of  her  limbs  felt  sore,  and  she  had  to  be  carried 
home  and  put  to  bed.  But  the  hypnotizers  still  refused  to  relinquish 
their  favorite  amusement,  and  they  got  filise  Duval  once  more  under 
the  spell,  of  course  with  equally  distressing  results.  Then  there  was 
an  outcry  and  a  scandal,  and  the  atelier  of  M.  Gdrdme,  which,  like  the 
studios  of  many  of  his  eminent  colleagues,  had  been  transferred  from 
the  Quartier  Latin  to  the  neighborhood  of  Montmartre,  was  closed  for  a 
month,  altliough  the  real  reason  for  its  closure  was  scarcely  divulged. 

This  happened,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  a  little  over 
fifteen  years  ago,  when,  I  take  it,  neither  Peter  Ibbetson  nor  Trilby 
were  thought  of  by  Mr.  du  Maurier, — at  any  rate  not  as  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  two  stories  to  be  written  by  himsell  Unless  I  am  misin- 
formed, the  ambition  to  add  the  laurels  of  literature  to  those  of  art 
came  late  in  life  to  Mr.  du  Maurier.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the 
dramatis  personce  of  both  those  novels  were  not  at  the  time  constant  and 
welcome  figures  haunting  his  imagination.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  were  assiduous  though  unseen  guests  by  the  fireside  of  an 
evening  after  the  day's  work  was  done ;  that  they  constituted  part  of 
the  romance  of  his  early  manhood,  the  remembrance  of  which  was 
sweet  I  merely  wish  to  convey  my  impression  that  at  that  period 
there  was  no  intention  to  present  them  to  the  public. 

And  yet  TVUby  G^FerraR,  the  model  of  the  late  'fifties,  and  filise 
Duval,  the  model  of  the  late  'seventies  and  early  'eighties,  who  for  all 
I  know  may  be  exercising  her  profession  still,  show  a  strange,  and  to 
me  puzzling,  physiognomical  likenes&  I  did  not  read  Mr.  du  Maurier's 
story  in  serial  form ;  I  have  not  opened  a  number  of  '*  Harper's  Maga- 
zine "  for  two  or  three  years ;  and  though  the  book  was  in  the  house 
almost  as  soon  as  published  in  England,  I  did  not  set  eyes  on  it  thea 
It  was  only  on  the  SOth  of  last  August  that  I  borrowed  the  illustrated 
edition  from  a  library  in  consequence  of  the  flattering  request  of  the 
Editor  of  The  Fobum — ^to  whom  I  had  submitted  several  subjects — ^for 
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an  article  on  "  Trilby."  The  moment  I  glanced  at  the  portrait  of  the 
Irish-Scotch  girl  in  the  gray  capote  of  the  piou-piou^  with  her  feet  in  the 
roomy  slippers,  and  with  her  hair  combed  over  her  forehead, — a  portrait, 
we  must  remember,  drawn  by  the  author  himself, — the  moment  I 
glanced  at  that  portrait,  I  said  to  myself,  "  This  is  a  portrait  of  ]6lise 
Duval " ;  for  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  period  in  which  the 
story  was  laid.  I  had  not  got  very  far  into  the  book,  though,  before  I 
found  that  Trilby,  if  she  be  not  a  creature  of  the  author's  imagination, 
— which  I  am  loth  to  believe, — must  have  flourished  at  least  a  score 
of  years  before  the  well-known  model  of  MM.  G^rome  and  Constant : 
hence  the  likeness  remains  to  all  intents  and  purposes  imexplained- 
That  the  likeness  does  exist,  and  is  not  a  mere  fancy  on  my  part,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove.  I  believe,  but  am  not  ceiiain,  that 
filise  Duval  sat  for  M.  Constant's  "  Hdrodiade  "  (Herodias)  painted 
about  1880,  but  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  sketches  of  her  by  young 
men  some  of  whom  have  since  then  made  a  name  for  themselves. 
These  sketches  date  from  the  time  when  fllise  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
"  la  Grande  Pintc  "  in  the  Avenue  Trudaine ;  at  Moussau's,  next  door 
to  it,  before  Moussau  himself  removed  to  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  to 
establish  "  TAuberge  des  Adrets "  there ;  at  the  old  and  the  new 
"  Chate  Noirs,"  "  la  Tniie  qui  file,"  "  le  Eat  Mort,"  and  "  TAbbayc  de 
Th^feme," — all  of  which  establishments  are  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  Kue  des  Martyrs  and  the  Place  Pigalle.  Many  of  the  great  painters 
had  pitched  their  tents  in  the  neighborhood ;  their  "  models  in  ordi- 
nary "  followed  suit,  and  the  students,  when  the  day's  work  was  done, 
or  even  before,  came  after  them.  "Ze  Quartier  Latin  a  passi  les 
jxmts,"  said  a  witty  journalist  Nevertheless,  the  Latin  Quarter  was 
not  altogether  deserted,  and  on  Monday  and  Thursday  nights  (the  great 
BuUier  nights)  the  Montmartitiis  wended  their  way  southward,  filise 
Duval  was  of  all  the  parties,  for  she  was  festive  by  nature  and  vadrauille 
jusqu^  d  la  moelle,  just  like  Trilby  before  the  redemption  came  in  her 
love  for  Little  Billee.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy,  then,  to  find  a 
presentment  of  filise  DuvaL 

But  such  a  portrait  would  only  have  the  eflfect  of  substantiating  my 
words ;  it  would  not  solve  the  puzzle  of  the  likeness  between  the  two 
giris.  How  are  we  to  account  for  that?  The  theory  that  Trilby  had 
no  existence  save  in  Mr.  du  Manner's  imagination  being  dismissed  at 
once,  there  only  remain  two  others.  The  first,  that  long  before  Mr.  du 
Maurier  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  the  life-story  of  IHlby  O^FerraR, 
he  may,  during  a  visit  to  Paris,  have  seen  £lise  Duval  in  the  flesh,  or 
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lier  counterpart  on  paper,  and  heard  of  her  festive  exploits  and  notably 
of  her  hypnotic  tribulations.  "  La  grande  Lisette,"  as  she  was  familiarly 
called,  was  une  femme  d  beguins^  which,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of 
the  word,  means  two  things :  she  was  apt  to  take  sudden  and  frequent 
love-fancies;  she  was  never  prompted  in  those  fancies  by  sordid 
motives.  In  spite  of  Mr.  du  Maurier's  laudable  attempt  to  tone  down 
his  heroine's  "  peculiarities  "  in  order  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the 
pure-minded  "  British  Matron  "  and  the  "  Young  Person,"  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  girl  whom  he  had  known  Tinder  the  Second  Empire, 
and  whom  the  world  now  knows  as  Trilby  O'FerraR,  was  similarly  con- 
stituted. A  score  of  years  or  more  had  passed  since  Mr.  du  Maurier 
had  witnessed  her  joys  and  sorrows,  for  I  still  maintain  that  she  was  a 
living  creature  onca  Is  it  very  surprising,  then,  that  he  should  have 
endowed  Trilby  with  filise  DuvaVs  physiognomical  traits  irrespective 
of  the  truth  of  such  a  resemblance  ?  Nay,  the  likeness  may  have  been 
there  and  have  started  the  idea  of  writing  the  story. 

The  alternative  theory,  in  fact,  is  based  upon  the  probability  of  that 
likeness,  of  which  Mr.  du  Maurier  may  have  been  absolutely  ignorant 
My  surmise  of  his  having  seen  £lise  Duval  is  a  surmise  and  nothing 
more,  engendered  by  the  causes  I  have  already  stated.  That  we  all 
have  our  doubles  is  proved  by  the  hundreds  of  instances  of  mistaken 
identity  recorded  in  criminal  and  other  annals.  That  the  face  is  the 
index  to  the  mind  and  heart  has  likewise  been  proved  long  ago ;  and 
the  similarity  of  features  and  facial  outline — ^perhaps  not  a  startling  one 
originally  between  the  two  young  girls — may  have  become  more  accen- 
tuated as  time  went  on,  by  reason  of  identity  of  pursuits,  identity  of 
temperament,  identity  of  surroundings  and  of  association,  and  above  all 
by  reason  of  a  like  receptivity  to  hypnotic  influences,  which  alone 
would  show  tliat  the  physiological  and  pathological  conditions  of  both 
girls  were  pretty  much  the  sama 

In  the  days  when  Trilby  flourished,  there  were  certainly  a  great 
number  of  young  Englishmen  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  but  I  ransack  my 
memory  in  vain  for  the  living  models  of  Mr.  du  Manner's  "three 
musketeers  of  the  brush."  No  one  I  knew  had  the  individuality  of 
either  Little  BiUee^  Taffy^  or  the  Laird,  These  three,  however,  may 
have  disappeared  by  the  time  I  had  the  free  run  of  the  students'  quarter, 
for  I  had  given  my  promise  not  to  go  thither,  unless  accompanied  by 
some  one  much  older  than  myself,  until  I  was  twenty,  and  I  kept  my 
word.  I  may  frankly  confess  that,  the  moment  I  got  the  chance,  I 
made  up  for  my  enforced  absence.    I  have  had  my  trials  like  most 
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men,  but  on  the  whole  my  life  has  not  been  an  unhappy  one,  yet  I 
look  back  upon  that  period  of  it  as  the  happiest  It  is  not  a  question 
of  "youth  and  apple  tarts."  I  spent  an  evening  in  my  old  haunts 
during  the  Easter  holidays  of  this  year,  in  company  with  a  friend  of 
my  youth,  a  Frenchman,  and  when,  at  1.30  A.M.  on  that  or  rather  the 
next  morning,  we  recrossed  the  Pont  du  Carrousel  on  our  way  home, 
and  compared  notes,  we  found  that  there  was  more  youth  left  in  us — 
middle-aged  men  though  we  are — than  in  three-fourths  of  the  young- 
sters of  the  present  Pays  Latin.  This  may  be  purely  a  gratifying 
illusion  on  our  part,  but  the  illusion  itself  is  better  than  the  absence  of 
all  illusion,  which  to  my  mind  marks  the  present  generation  of 
students.  We  also  had  our  scuffles  with  the  sergents-de-ville  of  those 
days,  and  their  coadjutors,  the  National  Guard,  but  they  never  hurt  us 
and  we  never  hurt  them.  Within  the  last  half-dozen  years  I  have 
read  of  as  many  free  fights  between  the  police  and  the  jeunesse  du 
quartier^  in  which  serious  bodily  damage  was  done  on  both  sides.  And 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  sergot  of  the  Second  Empire  was  by 
no  means  an  amiable  creature,  but  he  was  more  discriminating  than 
the  gardien  de  la  paix  of  the  Third  Eepublic,  where  the  non-criminal 
classes  and  the  merely  nocturnal  reveller  were  concerned.  And  the 
jolly,  festive  youth  disarmed  his  anger  by  the  proposal  that  he,  the 
sergentj  should  join  in  the  festivities.  We  proceeded  like  Taffy  and 
the  Laird  on  that  memorable  Christmas  evening  when  Dodor  and  Zotir 
zou  played  at  cock-fighting,  and  the  sergents-de-ville  came  to  warn  them 
that  there  was  too  much  noise.  Let  me  interpolate  one  story  out  of 
many  to  that  effect 

Three  decades  ago  the  Boulevard  Montpamasse  was  different  from 
what  it  is  now.  It  was  just  as  wide,  but  the  many  substantial  dwel- 
lings that  line  its  sides  to-day  had  no  existenca  Still,  there  were  two 
or  three  snug  cafes  where  the  prosperous  tradesmen  of  the  neighbor- 
hood foregathered  for  their  nightly  game  of  piquet  or  6cBxt6,  and 
whither  we  went  now  and  then  for  the  same  purpose  when  the  pace 
had  been  too  strong  during  the  week.  One  could  play  uninterruptedly 
there ;  in  our  usual  haunts  there  was  too  much  noise  and  bustle.  At 
Vallot's  or  Pr^vel's — I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  spelling — the  stakes 
were  confined  to  the  ghriasj  demi-tasseSj  or  mazoffrans  of  the  players;  in 
our  usual  haunts  there  were  too  many  young  goddesses  whose  consom- 
mations  had  to  be  finally  settled  for  by  the  loser, — a  serious  consideration 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  at  the  end  of  a  week  which  from  the  budget- 
ary point  of  view  had  been  equivalent  to  three.     One  night  the  game 
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had  been  unusually  prolonged,  and  Vallot,  who  had  an  inveterate 
habit  of  going  to  bed  at  two,  intimated  that  "time  was  up,"  and  noth- 
ing would  induce  him  to  let  us  stay  to  finish  the  three  games,  only  one 
of  which  had  been  played.  The  sole  concession  we  could  win  from 
him  was  the  loan  of  the  green  board  and  the  pack  of  cards.  We  were 
four, — two  players  and  two  lookers-on, — and  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
June  we  adjourned  to  a  seat  on  the  Boulevard,  under  a  gas-lamp  which 
we  did  not  want,  it  being  daylight  The  game  had  just  been  resumed 
when  we  heard  the  tramp  of  the  patrol,  and  in  another  moment  four 
men  and  a  corporal  of  the  National  Guard*  appeared  in  view. 
"  Gentlemen,  what  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  asked  the  corporal,  stepping 
forward.  "We  are  having  a  game  of  4cart^  corporal,"  answered  one 
of  the  players.  "  But  I  cannot  allow  you  to  play  cards  in  the  public 
thoroughfare,"  protested  the  corporal  "  That  *s  just  what  I  told  Vallot 
when  he  turned  us  out  in  the  middle  of  a  game,  but  that  man  has  n't 
the  faintest  respect  for  the  law."  The  corporal  looked  somewhat 
curiously  at  his  interlocutor.  It  began  to  dawn  on  him  that  the  latter 
was  chaffing,  but,  before  the  suspicion  could  grow  into  a  certainty,  one 
of  his  own  men  came  to  our  rescue.  "Vallot  is  to  blame,  corporal," 
he  said ;  "  let  them  finish  their  game."  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  discipline  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  army  during  the  Second  Em- 
pire was  not  even  attempted  to  be  enforced  in  the  National  Guard. 
"Let  them  finish  their  game,  corporal,"  he  repeated ;  "  they  will  not  be 
long."  With  this,  he  took  his  stand  behind  one  of  the  players;  the 
corporal  placed  himself  behind  the  other.  The  other  three  drew  close 
also.  Nevertheless,  after  a  few  moments  the  corporal  looked  like 
protesting  again,  when,  just  as  he  was  about  to  open  his  lips,  one  of  the 
players  said,  "I  propose."  "Would  you  take  cards,  corporal?" 
asked  his  opponent,  holding  up  his  cards.  "Certainly,"  replied  the 
corporal,  forgetting  all  about  his  duty  and  dignity.  The  advice 
proved  fatal;  the  corporal's  client  lost  the  game;  the  corporal's 
mettle  was  up,  he  began  to  bet,  the  wager  being  eagerly  accepted 
by  his  mea  For  an  hour  or  more  the  contest  waged  furiously, 
and  then,  rather  than  be  interrupted  by  the  wagoners  and  market- 
gardeners  on  their  way  to  the  Halles,  we  all  adjourned  to  the  guard- 
house, which  we  only  left  at  ten  A.M.,  full  of  meat  and  drink 
which  had  been  procured  from  an  adjacent  restaurant,  the  owner  of 

'In  ''An  Engliahman  in  Paris"  (VoL  I,  ch.  z),  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  Na- 
tional Quard  in  Louis  Philippe's  time.  It  would  hold  g^ood  for  the  civil  warriors 
under  the  Second  Empire. 
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which  was  aroused  from  his  slumber  to  provide  them.  I  am  bound  to 
say  we  were  entertained  right  royally,  and  when  we  departed  another 
appointment  was  made  to  give  la  Garde  Nationale  their  revanche^  inas- 
much as,  apart  from  the  betting  of  a  few,  they  had  been  very  unlucky. 

"Then  they  played  at  *  cock-fighting,' "  says  Mr.  du  Manner, 
recounting  the  exploits  of  the  joyous  company  at  the  studio  and  pro- 
ceeding to  describe  the  gama  They  played  at  "  cock-fighting  "  every- 
where in  those  days.  They  played  it  in  the  little  plots  of  garden 
attached  to  the  suburban  restaurants ;  they  played  it  in  the  studios ; 
they  played  it  at  the  Imperial  residences  of  Compi^gne  and  St  Cloud ; 
and  one  day  the  Empress,  sitting  alone  in  the  Emperor's  apartments, 
which  at  the  latter  palace  were  on  the  ground  floor,  was  startled  out  of 
her  wits  by  a  cent-garde  rolling  in  like  a  ball  at  the  open  window  which 
looked  upon  the  private  gardens.  And  an  officer,  too,— a  lieutenant  or 
a  sub-lieutenant  I  forget  which, — in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  in  an  altogether 
undignified  position.  He  had  tried  to  beguile  the  weary  interval  be- 
tween his  duties  by  challenging  one  of  the  civil  officials,  and  this  was 
the  result  The  performance  had  to  be  repeated  for  the  delectation  of 
the  Empress  and  her  ladies-in-waiting,  who  often  found  the  time  hang 
heavily  on  their  hands.  From  that  day  forth,  though,  "  cock-fighting  " 
was  struck  from  the  list  of  the  Imperial  Guard's  sports  and  pastimes, — 
at  any  rate  while  they  were  on  duty. 

Was  it  Zouzou  who  thus  unceremoniously  obtruded  on  the  sover- 
eign's presence  ?  I  think  not  To  b^n  with,  2jouzoUj  when  he  came 
into  his  title  and  dukedom,  got  a  commission  in  the  Guides  de  Vim- 
p/ratrice.  This,  of  course,  may  have  been  one  of  Mr.  du  Maurier's 
innocent  devices  to  lead  his  readers  off  the  scent ;  but  from  what  the 
author  tells  us,  I  doubt  if  the  Due  de  la  Bochemartelj  after  he  and  his 
elder  brother  had  both  entered  upon  a  better  life,  would  have  been 
guilty  of  such  frivolities  as  "  cock-fighting."  In  fact,  I  doubt  whether 
ZomoUj  as  painted  in  "  Trilby,"  had  any  existence  at  all  save  in  the 
author's  imagination.  It  is  the  only  figure  in  the  book  I  am  disposed 
to  quarrel  witL  By  his  own  confession,  Mr.  du  Maurier  ^^has  kept  his 
blackguard  ducal  Zouave  for  the  bouquet  of  this  little  show, — ^the  final 
bonne  bouche  in  his  bohemian  menu.^^  Unfortunately,  the  bouquet  is  a 
glaringly  artificial  one :  the  bonne  boitche  is  no  bonne  bouche  to  those  who 
know  what  a  bonne  boitche  should  be ;  it  is  simply  the  mutton  and  tur- 
nips of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  bill  of  fare,  and  served  in  an  elaborate  silver 
dish  and  under  a  French  name.  A  ^^Bochemartel,"  and  moreover  the 
heir-apparent  to  a  dukedom,  for  the  actual  duke  in  the  story  has  no 
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cliildren, — a  "Rochemartel,"  however  impecunious,  however  discredited 
with  his  family,  however  festively  inclined,  need  not  have  enlisted  in  a 
Zouave  or  other  regiment  under  the  Second  Empire  if  willing  to  rally 
to  tlie  dynasty,  even  if  he  had  an  irresistible  vocation  for  a  soldier's  life. 
That  Zovzou  was  willing  to  rally  to  the  Empire  was  proved  subse- 
quently, and,  if  he  was  absolutely  bent  on  wearing  the  Emperor's  uni- 
form, a  commission  would  have  been  found  for  him  by  hook  or  by 
crook  before.  His  examinations  would  have  been  smoothed  for  him 
then  as  they  were  afterward,  for  we  may  take  it  that  2j(yuzou  did  not 
gather  much  knowledge,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  while  with  the 
raiment  "  Those  people  understand  nothing  of  politics,"  said  Napo- 
leon III,  referring  to  the  old  noblesse,  "  Nor  did  I  want  them  for  that 
I  only  required  them  for  decorative  purposes,  for  they  are  eminently 
fit  to  wear  gold  lace  and  I  would  willingly  have  gilded  them  on  all 
their  edges." 

No  improbabilities  of  a  like  nature  need  interfere  with  one's  appre- 
ciation of  Dodor.  M.  Higolot  de  La/arce — ^the  coining  of  the  name 
smacks  somewhat  of  the  process  of  the  very  old-fashioned  novelist — 
was  a  sprig  of  la  petite  noblesse,  and  to  him  and  his  congeners  there  was 
practically  but  one  resource  left — ^the  army — ^af ter  they  had  spent  their 
inheritanca  The  very  wealthy  commergant  would,  did,  and  will  give 
his  daughter  to  the  penniless  bearer  of  a  great  historic  name,  but  no 
second-rate  cognomen  will  satisfy  him.'  Bochr^s  marriage  with  Mile. 
Passefil  is  quite  an  exception,  apart  from  the  fact  that  M.  PasseJU  was 
merely  a  shopkeeper,  and  that  Dodor  himself  flung  all  caste  traditions 
overboard  by  becoming  a  retail  trader.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
Dodor,  before  his  enlistment,  would  not  have  found  an  appointment  at  one 
hundred  francs  a  montL  After  he  left  the  army — ^not  before  he  joined  it 
— he  might  have  found  employment  in  a  decorative  capacity, — ^not  at 
court,  but  in  some  large  drapery  establishment  And  Dodor,  not  being 
made  of  the  stuflf  of  which  heroes  and  martyrs  of  every-day  existence  are 
made,  would  have  accepted  such  an  appointment  rather  than  live  and 
die  a  non-commissioned  officer  amid  the  sordid  surroundings  of  a 
French  barracks.  The  heroic  side  of  such  a  life  was  beyond  his  com- 
prehension. "Our  trade  is  either  heroic  or  ridiculous,"  said  a  "Dodor" 
with  a  capacity  for  suffering  to  me  one  day.  Like  Mr.  du  Manner's 
Dodor  he  had  "  come  a  cropper,"  and,  after  paying  all  his  debts,  had 
about  a  thousand  francs  left     He  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  Spahia 

>  See  Balzac's ''PdreOoriot"  ;  AugierandSandeau^s  "  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  " ; 
Alexandre  Dumas  fils'  ''Etrangdre  "  ;  Ohnet's  **  Seige  Famine,"  etc. 
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Lazy  by  nature,  and  not  very  quick  at  learning,  he  managed  neverthe- 
less to  get  his  sergeant's  stripes  in  a  few  years,  after  which  he  asked  to 
exchange  into  a  dragoon  regiment  He  never  played  tricks,  and  was 
thoroughly  respected  and  liked  by  his  superiors.  Of  course  he  felt  his 
position  keenly.  "I  fancy  I  am  going  back  to  Africa,"  he  remarked 
during  one  of  my  visits.  "Perhaps  you  are  right,  promotion  is  quicker 
there,"  I  replied.  "  Promotion,  promotion,"  he  repeated,  with  a  wan 
smile ;  "I  have  given  up  all  hopes  and  thoughts  of  promotion  long  ago. 
I  might  have  got  my  epaulettes  if  I  had  set  about  it  earlier ;  but  I 
wanted  so  many  things,  and  now  it  is  too  lata  I  am  not  complaining, 
only  stating  a  fact  I  repeat,  our  trade  is  either  heroic  or  ridiculous, 
there  is  no  middle  course.  Do  people  endowed  with  one  grain  of  com- 
mon sense  risk  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  a  bit  of  crimson  cloth  on  their 
sleeves  or  a  bit  of  gold  piping  round  their  caps.  Does  it  show  any 
sense  to  practise  the  hardest  and  riskiest  of  trades  for  a  wage  which 
would  be  indignantly  refused  by  a  *bus-driver.  If  I  were  to  listen  to 
reason,  I  should  leave  the  army,  promotion  in  which  is  beyond  hope, 
and  try  to  get  an  appointment  in  a  draper's  establishment  I  have  been 
told  that  retired  soldiers  of  a  certain  age  can  command  fair  wages  to  bow 
to  and  smile  at  the  lady  customers.  Talk  to  me  about  a  position  I — 
that 's  what  I  should  call  a  position :  good  cheer,  comfortable  quarters, 
nothing  to  do,  numerous  and  charming  women  to  give  you  the  time  of 
day, — ^an  assured  provision  for  one's  old  age,  for  one  can  bow  to  and 
smile  at  ladies  while  there 's  breath  left  Hence,  there 's  everything  to 
induce  me  to  get  a  situation  in  a  draper's  establishment  Unfortunately, 
I  haven't  any  common  sense,  and  I  prefer  to  die  over  yonder  with  a 
bullet  through  my  brain,  if  the  Almighty  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me 
die  in  that  manner.  I  prefer  to  depart  this  life  with  the  conviction  that 
I  have  led  the  noblest  life  on  earth."  That  was  the  kind  of  "  Dodor  " 
whom  Mr.  du  Maurier  probably  never  met,  so  he  could  not  sketch  hinu 
I  have  outrun  my  space ;  nevertheless,  I  should  be  loth  to  finish 
these  pages  without  referring  once  more  to  Trilby.  She,  Taffiy^  the 
Lairdj  and  Oecko  are,  after  all,  the  only  figures  for  whom  one  cares ;  for, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  William  Bagot^  he  was,  in 
spite  of  his  genius,  a  bit  of  a  Philistine,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  cared  to  be  introduced  to  his  mother  and  his  uncle,  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Bagot  "  Es  gilt  nur  ein  Gliick  auf  der  Erde,  das  GUiick  der 
Licbe,  imd  wer  das  versaumt,  alles  versaumt,"  says  Fichta  Mrs, 
Bagot  made  her  son  miss  the  highest  joy  on  earth,  the  joy  of  love ;  and 
the  son  was  a  fool  for  having  missed  it    That  very  respectable,  higher- 
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middle-claas  "British  matron"  was  probably  not  acqiiainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  Eaphael  Sanzio*s  life,  or  she  would  have  known  that  the  im- 
mortal pupil  of  Pietro  Vanucci,  though  a  greater  genius  than  her  son 
would  ever  have  been,  loved  beneath  him ;  that  La  Fornarina  was  but 
a  baker's  daughter,  the  contemplation  of  whose  feet  set  young  Sanzio's 
heart  aflame,  just  as  the  sight  of  Trilby's  feet  sowed  the  first  germs  of 
love  in  Little  Billee^s  breast  She  would  have  known  that  these  two 
were  thoroughly  happy  for  eleven  years — and  eleven  years  is  a  large 
slice  out  of  a  man's  life  so  far  as  his  capacity  for  happiness  goes. 

La  Fornarina  was  not  a  model  et  tout  ce  qui  s'ensuit;  Trilby  was. 
True,  most  true ;  and  yet  I  have  an  idea  that  I  would  sooner  have  been 
Taffyj  ready  to  marry  her  with  all  her  imperfections  on  her  head,  than 
LitUe  BiUee^  who,  instead  of  trying  to  discover  her  hiding-place,  allowed 
himself  to  be  stricken  down  with  brain-fever.  "  He  could  not  help 
that,"  objects  the  reader.  Yes,  he  could ;  the  resolution  to  go  after  her 
and  bring  her  back  like  a  man  would  have  kept  off  the  malady.  Louis 
XrV  was  not  much  older  than  Little  Billee  the  first  time  La  Vallifere 
fled  the  Court,  driven  thence  by  the  intrigues  of  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  his  sister-in-law.  He  did  not  waste  time  by  falling  into  fits,  but 
tore  after  her  on  horseback  and  brought  her  back  from  St  Cloud. 

"  I  only  wish  to  God  she'd  marry  mel  .  ,  .  I  can  assure  you 
that  if  Trilby's  heart  were  set  on  me  as  it  is  on  him,  I  would  gladly  cast 
in  my  lot  with  hers  for  life,"  said  Taffy.  And  Taffy  would  have  had 
no  cause  to  repent,  for  if  Mr.  du  Maurier's  picture  is  at  all  like  the 
original.  Trilby  was  one  in  a  thousand.  One  feels  sure  that  the  fate  of 
Chriolis,  as  set  forth  in  Goncourt's  "  Manette  Salomon,"  would  have 
been  spared  to  Taffy j  for  Michael  O^FerralCs  daughter  was  not  a  Mimi  la 
Salope,  and  the  heroine  of  Goncourt's  book  belonged  to  that  category. 
I  may  be  utterly  mistaken,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  divest  myself  of 
the  suspicion  that  Mr.  du  Maurier,  after  the  idea  of  IHlby  had  taken 
shape  in  his  mind,  got  hold  of  that  powerful  novel,  and  that  it  influenced 
his  denouement  But  though  he  may  have  read  the  work,  Mr.  du 
Maurier — whose  literary  career  began  late  in  life — was  probably  not 
aware  that  the  brothers  Goncourt  aimed  at  something  more  than  the 
writing  of  a  powerful,  dramatic  story :  that  "  Manette  Salomon  "  was 
virtually  a  protest  against  the  invasion  of  the  studios  by  the  Jewish 
model,  and  the  consequent  exclusion  of  the  less  pushing  Christian 
damseL 

That  invasion  began  about  the  time  the  younger  Goncourt  was  bom  ; 
that  is,  almost  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Algiers — as  distinct 
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from  the  subsequent  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  Algerian  territory. 
A  short  while  after  the  French  standard  had  been  planted  on  the  Casbah 
of  Algiers,  the  Jewish  model  was  everywhere, — at  Ingres',  Horace 
Vernet's,  Delacroix's ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  ii^  those  days  she 
was  not  only  a  model,  but  a  counsellor,  a  collaboratrix.  The  girl  who 
asked  Ingres  for  his  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  on  the  plea  that  she 
also  had  contributed  something  to  his  success,  probably  represented  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  of  many.  Gradually,  though,  the  Parisian 
Jewess  entered  the  lists.  She  did  not  trouble  herself  to  inquire  whether 
she  had  any  aptitude  for  the  task ;  the  occupation  was  a  profitable  one 
in  many  respects,  and  that  was  enough  so  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
She  had  little  or  no  artistic  instinct,  and  as  for  the  feeling  that  caused 
poor  Trilby's  lapses  the  Parisian  Jewess  might  have  exclaimed  with 
La  Fontaine — 

«  Amour  est  mort. 
En  beaux  louis  ae  content  les  fleurettes.** 

She  might  have  altered  the  verb,  and  exclaimed  "  se  comptent,"  for 
she  never  forgot  to  reckoa  "  You  must  wait  till  you  have  got  the 
Prix  de  Rome,"  said  one  of  those  Jewesses  to  a  yoimg  painter  (at  the 
time  I  write  he  is  a  graybeard  and  a  member  of  the  Institute)  in  answer 
to  his  impassioned  pleading— ^pcw  pour  fe  bon  motif.  "  You  must  wait 
till  you  have  the  Prix  de  Rome."  The  rest  of  the  sentence  I  leave  to 
the  reader's  imagination. 

Those  are  the  models  whom  Mr.  du  Maurier  had  in  view  when  he 
brought  Mrs,  Bagot  on  the  scene ;  and  Little  BiUee^s  mother,  if  she  had 
heard  of  models  at  all,  had  never  heard  of  any  other ;  she  knew  not  of 
models  "  to  whom  much  will  be  forgiven,  for  their  only  sin  consisted  in 
having  loved  too  much."    Of  these  was  Trilby  O'FerraH 

Albert  D.  Vandam. 
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The  point  of  view  changes  from  time  to  tima  Up  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  refined  and  educated  people  with  traditions 
of  culture  at  their  backs  hesitated  at  allowing  a  gentlewoman  to  work 
for  money.  She  might,  indeed,  labor  imder  the  home  roof  without 
stipend,  but  she  must  not  be  known  to  seek  employment,  nor  permitted 
to  accept  a  salary.  To  do  this  seemed  in  conservative  eyes  little  short 
of  a  disgrace, — ^in  the  best  of  aspects  a  great  misfortune.  A  woman's 
husband  worked  for  her  support ;  if  she  were  a  spinster,  or  a  widow, 
she  presumably  had  natural  protectors — a  father,  brothers,  kinsmen — 
on  whom  she  could  depend.  It  would  have  appeared  revolutionary 
and  dangerous  to  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  for  his  daughters  to 
have  intimated  a  desire  for  a  profession,  or  stooped  to  the  vulgarity 
of  taking  wages, — a  thing  to  be  condoned  only  when  it  could  not  be 
helped,  as  when  Divine  Providence  had  assigned  to  the  lady  no 
strong  and  able-bodied  man  in  duty  bound  to  maintain  her  in  com- 
fort, and,  if  possible,  in  luxury.  Popularly  we  accepted  the  sentiment 
of  our  forefathers  that  woman  was  a  creature  to  be  sheltered,  fought 
for,  guarded  against  rough  winds ;  in  a  way  shut  in  from  the  hardships 
of  the  world,  which  it  was  the  province  of  man  to  face  and  vanquisL 
For  her  the  appropriate  sphere  of  action  was  within  the  four  walls  of 
her  home :  nowhere  outside  of  thia  The  strength  of  this  feeling  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  greatly  intensified  when  a  wife  was  in  concern. 
A  wife — her  husband  living  and  able  to  fend  for  her — had  certainly,  in 
the  view  then  almost  universally  prevailing,  neither  occasion  nor  excuse 
for  seeking  remunerative  occupation  beyond,  or  even  within,  her  own 
doors. 

Until  a  very  recent  date,  women — ^at  least  by  courtesy — constituted 
our  only  recognized  aristocracy ;  and  though  in  individual  cases,  and 
where  for  any  reason  deep  and  depressing  poverty  existed,  this  privi- 
leged portion  of  society  might  be  called  upon  to  endure  want  and  suf- 
fering, still,  as  a  rule,  women  queened  it  everywhere*  From  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other,  in  public  conveyances,  at  wayside  inns,  on  the 
crowded  city  thoroughfare,  or  along  the  obscure  country  road,— one 
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had  but  to  need  it,  and  the  uttermost  of  man's  resources  in  strength, 
civility,  and  brotherly  kindness  was  laid  at  a  woman's  feet  The 
cavalier  brusqueness,  the  indifference  which  ignores  and  the  rudeness 
which  offends  her  in  her  travels  about  town  on  elevated  railways  and 
across  that  field  of  prowess,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  though  accepted 
without  protest  or  demur  by  the  fin  de  si^cle  woman,  would  have  been 
an  amazement  and  an  indignation  to  her  predecessors  forty  years  ago. 
In  the  hot  competitions  of  our  period  we  have  lost  something  very 
precious  and  very  beautiful  in  the  decline  of  reverence  once  general  in 
the  relations  between  men  and  women  as  members  of  the  commimity ; 
yet  that  we  have  gained  a  counterbalancing  good,  which  we  would  be 
reluctant  to  lose,  must  be  gratefully  conceded. 

In  days  now  dream-like  and  misty  to  us  who  are  older,  and  quite  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  recent  graduates  of  our  woman's  colleges,  the  woman 
who  had  to  support  herself  alone,  or  herself  and  her  widowed  mother, 
or  herself  and  the  brothers  who  must  be  prepared  for  life,  or,  again, 
herself  and  her  fatherless  children, — the  woman  of  good  family  and 
liberal  education,  on  whom  so  great  a  burden  fell,  might  choose  between 
several  lines  of  employment  She  might  teach :  a  teacher  lost  no  casta 
In  most  cases  she  did  teach,  whether  or  not  she  possessed  fitness  for  the 
work,  going  out  as  a  governess,  establishing  a  school,  or  seeking  pupils 
in  whatever  branch  of  belles  lettres  or  graceful  accomplishments  she  had 
at  her  tongue's  or  her  fingers'  end.  She  might  sew :  in  a  period  not 
yet  remote,  most  women  were  taught  hand-sewing,  and  many  acquired 
proficiency  in  the  art ;  the  little  shining  needle  is  still  woman's  ready 
tool,  a  lady's  art  of  hem-stitching  and  embroidery  availing  at  need  in 
some  localities  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Besides  teaching  and 
sewing,  a  woman  could,  if  she  were  endowed  with  the  faculty,  make 
a  success  of  keeping  a  boarding-house,  her  feminine  gifts  enabling 
her  so  to  expand  her  house  that  it  grew  into  a  home  for  the  stranger 
within  her  gates.  These  three  professions — those  of  the  teacher,  the 
seamstress,  and  the  housekeeper — bounded  opportunity  for  women 
while  yet  the  dawn  was  nebulous  of  a  day  quickening  with  splendid 
possibilities.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  our  hedges  are  now  broken  down, 
and  all  paths  for  which  woman  longs  are  open  to  her,  pioneered  by 
brave  spirits  who  went  before,  dared  ridicule,  breasted  antagonism, 
defied  repulse,  and  conquered  the  situation  Ours  is  another  era.  We 
have  changed  the  point  of  view. 

The  mental  discipline  and  thorough  training  of  the  woman's  col- 
lege, wherever  found,  whatever  its  name,  fits  its  student,  not  only  for 
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home  life  and  its  exigencies,  but,  as  never  before,  enables  her  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  self-supporting.  She  steps  into  the  market  on  equal 
terms  with  those  she  meets  there ;  and  so  far  is  public  opinion  from 
condemning  the  Self-supporting  woman,  that  she  is  held  in  high  esteem. 
Everjrwhere  she  finds  warm  and  cordial  greeting,  and,  if  not  gallantry, 
comradeship,  which  is  better ;  and  what  r61e  soever  she  undertakes,  it 
is  demanded  of  her  only  that  she  fill  it  with  ability.  Indeed  there  are 
few  r61es  which  woman  may  not  and  does  not  now  attempt ;  no  bar 
remains  to  exclude  her  from  any  trade,  business,  or  profession  for 
which  she  has  a  bias  or  an  ambition.  A  fair  field  and  no  favor  is  all 
she  asks,  and  this  is  ungrudgingly  granted.  Day  by  day  her  oppor- 
tunities increase,  as  her  understanding  of  life  and  her  wish  to  share  in 
its  battles  and  prizes  grows  more  emphatic.  The  single  woman  to-day, 
young,  strong,  and  educated,  who  is  willing  to  lean  on  a  relative,  doing 
nothing  for  herself,  is  justly  regarded  with  contempt  by  other  women. 
A  wife  often  supplements  the  family  purse  by  her  own  exertions,  and 
is  honored  in  doing  so.  Women  are  doctors,  ministers,  lawyers,  col- 
lege presidents,  and  journalists.  In  the  latter  calling  their  number  is 
already  legion.  Every  great  newspaper  has  its  corps  of  woman  editors 
and  reporters.  Each  syndicate  has  its  department  controlled  by  a 
woman.  In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  woman's  deft  hand  is  at  the 
helm  in  the  local  journal  Women  are  numerically  a  host  in  the  army 
of  readers.  They  are  a  host  in  the  army  of  writers  as  welL  The  point 
of  view  has  changed. 

Editorship  presents  a  most  inviting  opportunity  to  the  woman  who 
dares  to  undertake  its  duties  and  fulfil  its  arduous  exactions.  Strenu- 
ous in  obligation,  unremitting  in  requirement,  peremptory  in  the  task- 
master-taking of  tolls  from  body  and  mind,  bristling  with  difficulties, 
and  beset  with  drudgeries,  it  nevertheless  repays  the  worker  in 
multiplied  measure*  The  qualities  inherited  from  generations  of 
grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers  who  were  proficient  in  house- 
keeping and  sewing  and  teaching,  and  who  to  these  added  a  royal  accept- 
ance of  homatre,  stand  the  modem  woman  editor  firmly  in  stead  when 
she  enters  uTon  her  kingdom.  lu  truth  it  is  a  kingdoi  worth  ruUng, 
though  its  simple  motto  must  ever  be  the  trenchant  one,  "  I  serve." 

Invincible  patience,  continual  attention  to  details,  tireless  self-sacri- 
fice, an  intuitive  vicarious  consciousness,  power  of  synthesis,  power  of 
analysis,  tranquil  impartiality,  keen  discrimination,  a  habit  of  surveying 
both  sides  of  a  question, — are  indispensable  parts  of  a  woman  editor's 
outfit  for  her  position.     She  must  put  herself  in  another's  Dlace.     She 
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must  also  inexorably  hold  her  own.  With  gentleness,  suavity,  and 
tact  she  must  learn  to  say  No  as  if  she  were  saying  Yes, — so  graciously 
that  the  denied  shall  be  conciliated.  She  must  have  the  courage  of  her 
opinions,  particularly  when  some  transient  accident  lifts  into  promi- 
nence and  passion  themes  which  are  not  vital,  or  that  cannot  be 
settled  by  sudden  acclamation.  Many  questions  aidse  which  are  enthusi- 
astically pressed  and  urged  on  the  public  by  a  few  interested  persons, 
until  a  flame  of  apparent  zeal  blazes  furiously.  The  real  plain  public, 
on  whom  we  fall  back  for  ultimate  settlements  of  questions  affecting 
the  weal  of  all,  are  not  stirred.  The  editor  must  know  how  to  act  in 
such  a  crisis, — must,  above  everything,  be  true  to  what  she  deems  the 
highest  good. 

The  personality  of  the  woman  seeking  editorship,  if  not  winning, 
should  at  least  be  impressiva  She  must  needs  be  intellectual,  recep- 
tive, alert,  sympathetic ;  in  touch  with  issues  of  current  thought  and 
action,  and  with  drifts  of  current  enterprise  and  discovery.  As  for  her 
body,  it  must  fitly  sheathe  so  vital  and  so  dominant  a  souL  Steel  and 
india-rubber  are  not  too  strong  or  too  flexible  for  the  physical  make-up 
of  the  woman  in  this  case,  who,  if  she  would  not  wear  out  prematurely, 
must  also  know  how  to  rest  and  when  to  rest,  and  what  to  gain  by 
recreation  and  exercise. 

Aside  from  direct  training  for  her  work,  the  woman  editor,  as  fur- 
ther preliminary  preparation,  needs  acquaintance  with  society ;  some 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  art,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
different  schools ;  an  easy  familiarity  with  artists  by  name  and  by  the 
more  important  of  iheir  works ;  and  an  extensive,  fully  assimilated 
knowledge  of  books.  One  cannot  hope  to  cram  or  to  coach,  as  in  other 
competitive  examinations,  for  the  equipment  which  an  editor's  chair 
imperatively  asks  as  requisite  and  essential  One  must  have  lived  and 
breathed  and  had  her  being  in  that  hushed  and  cloistered  world  where 
the  great  masters  in  art  and  literature  forever  sit,  laurel-crowned  and 
austera  Nor  can  she  neglect  the  favorites  of  the  passing  moment 
She  must  be  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  contemporaneous  field, 
and  know  the  present-day  writers  and  their  books.  AH  literature — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent — must  be  as  an  open  book  to  the  editor,  not 
so  much  that  she  may  not  stumble  into  the  trap  of  the  occasional  plagi- 
arist, as  that  she  may  be  able  at  a  look  or  a  touch  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  respective  claims  of  wares  offered  for  her  acceptance,  and 
that  she  may  be  readily  responsive  to  the  cry  for  bread  of  the  people 
who  come  to  her  tabla     Purveyor  of  food  for  the  hungry,  she  cannot 
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provide  as  she  ought,  if  she  have  not  gone  forth  into  all  gardens.  She 
must  possess  a  certain  catholicity  of  taste,  and,  singularly,  must  often 
distrust  at  first  sight  what  makes  its  strongest  individual  appeal  to 
her  personally,  since  editorship  implies  vicariousness.  Her  feeling  of 
what  is  false  and  what  is  true  marches  side  by  side  with  her  feeling  of 
what  she  owes  to  her  readers  and  what  they  are  to  receive  at  her  hands. 
An  editor  is,  in  one  bundle,  doctor,  mother,  friend,  counsellor,  physi- 
cian, comrade,  companion,  and  consoler, — so  many  strands  are  woven 
together  in  her  comprehensive  work  No  other  thing  made  by  man  is 
so  vital  as  a  book  (or  a  newspaper,  which  is  next  to  a  book),  and  no 
other  profession  requires  of  its  followers  severer  tests  or  more  single- 
hearted  devotion  in  its  many-sided  equipment 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  human  being — even  if  able,  like 
Macaulay,  to  absorb  the  printed  page  through  the  pores  of  the  skin — 
can  hope  to  read  everything ;  but  a  wide  and  tolerant  study  of  litera- 
ture in  various  departments  gives  the  editor  a  wonderful  advantage, 
not  unlike  second-sight,  so  that  she  is  not  merely  seldom  deceived  by 
pretenders,  but  equally  that  she  is  able  to  recognize  the  best  on  the 
instant  that  it  is  presented  to  her  notice.  A  genuine  feeling  for  litera- 
ture makes  her  an  expert 

The  steps  toward  editorship  are  usually — ^not  invariably,  but  usu- 
ally— those  of  gradual  ascent  The  editor  must  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship, and  learn  the  secrets  of  her  profession  little  by  littla  The  most 
convenient — ^and  upon  the  whole  the  most  approved — school  for  jour- 
nalism is  afforded  by  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  A  bright,  wide- 
awake girl,  fresh  from  her  four  years  at  college,  modestly  enters  the 
office  of  a  newspaper,  and  sets  her  feet  firmly  on  the  first  round  of  the 
ladder  when  she  undertakes  her  earliest  assignment  as  a  reporter.  At 
this  stage  of  her  career  the  novice  must  expect  peculiar  and  sometimes 
disagreeable  experiences.  She  goes  where  she  is  sent ;  she  writes  what 
she  sees ;  she  learns  concentration,  swiftness,  and  condensation.  With 
perfect  amiability  she  submits  to  take  the  elisions  and  additions  of  her 
superior's  blue  pencil ;  her  greatest  gain  was  made  when,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  soldier,  she  accepted  the  fact  that  she  had  a  superior  in  office  and 
that  obedience  was  a  necessity  of  the  case.  Undisciplined  natures  are 
predestined  to  failure.  The  girl  learns  to  subordinate  her  personal 
wishes  to  the  imperious  demands  of  her  paper.  Whatever  she  does, 
she  does  with  her  whole  heart  and  in  the  best  possible  way.  By  de- 
grees she  is  entrusted  more  and  more  with  important  engagements,  on 

the  principle,  old  as  human  nature,  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given. 
29 
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If  she  is  one  of  the  staff  of  a  suburban  paper,  or  has  the  rare  good  for- 
tune to  belong  to  that  of  a  literary,  household,  or  religious  periodical,  she 
may  be  permitted  to  specialize.  She  reviews  books ;  she  is  responsible 
for  the  social  column ;  she  writes  dramatic  criticism ;  bit  by  bit  she 
arrives  at  the  pleasant  eminence  of  the  home,  or  the  children's,  or  the 
woman's  department  Here  her  abilities  and  talents  have  a  chance  for 
development:  her  individuality  tells;  she  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
editing,  apart  from  the  agreeable  zest  of  contributing  and  the  compara- 
tive drudgery  of  reporting  to  order.  She  has  much  responsibility, 
much  toil,  but  also  a  delightful  sense  of  power.  Her  chance  has  come. 
It  is  always  well  for  the  woman  editor,  if  she  can,  to  have  a  special 
line,  within  the  limits  of  which  she  may  broaden  out,  and  where  she  can, 
so  to  speak,  focus  her  talents  and  efforts.  For  most  women  nothing 
is  so  attractive  as  the  opportunity  to  do  this  in  the  departments  of 
the  periodical  press  which  appeal  to  motherhood  in  its  thousand  in- 
terests, and  to  housekeeping,  home-making,  and  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  children.  But  women  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these 
themes  and  to  a  world  so  exclusively  feminine  as  these  contemplate. 
There  are  enthusiastic  students  of  political  economy,  of  social  science, 
of  applied  hygiene,  of  finance,  among  women  as  among  men,  and  these 
find  scope  for  their  talents  in  the  various  publications  devoted  to  par- 
ticular branches  of  learning,  or  to  ramifications  of  business  or  trade. 
A  journal  of  mining  and  engineering  is  successfully  edited  by  a  gifted 
woman  whose  tastes  and  pursuits,  as  well  as  her  uncommon  linguistic 
attainments,  have  given  her  marked  ability  for  so  difficult  and  unique 
a  position.  Women,  applying  themselves  to  any  definite  and  dignified 
line  of  study,  can  and  do  become  thoroughly  equipped  and  qualified  to 
conduct  journals  devoted  to  its  elucidation.  Yet  the  wide  field  for  the 
occupation  of  the  woman  editor  remains  not  in  such  well-worn  avenues 
as  politics  and  science  may  offer,  but  rather  on  her  natural  ground  of 
vantage,  covering  everything  which  nearly  or  remotely  affects  the  homa 
Hence,  the  fashion  journalists  find  congenial  occupation  in  the  conduct  of 
departments  and  publications  relating  to  clothes.  Clothing  and  human 
progress  are  almost  synonymous  terms ;  and  it  is  beneath  no  one  to 
chronicle  the  passing  styles,  to  indicate  what  may  and  may  not  be  the 
attire  of  men  and  women  in  a  high  state  of  civilization,  to  give  a 
thoughtful  glance  toward  fabrics,  materials,  new  inventions,  the  beauty 
of  shape,  the  charm  of  color,  the  grace  of  elegance,  which  show  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  us  and  savagery  and  make  of  society  a  splen- 
did moving  pageant     Women  are  especially  successful  as  fashion- 
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editors,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  future  they  may  be 
more  decidedly  helpful  here  than  has  hitherto  been  practicable,  demon- 
strating that  there  is  no  divorce  between  the  healthful  and  the  beautifid 
styles  of  dress,  uplifting  common  sense  to  a  fine  art 

The  woman's  department — a  conspicuous  feature  in  most  of  our 
journals — shows  that  thoughtful  and  temperate  editors  are  awake  to 
the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  that  a  talent  for  administration  counts  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  sheet,  let  us  find  it  where  we  may. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  woman-editor's  position  are  some  not  un- 
like those  of  the  general  who  judiciously  plans  a  campaign.  The 
clamor  for  novelty,  for  the  modern,  for  what  will  please,  for  what  will 
win  and  hold  subscribers,  without  whom  the  publication  will  presently 
find  itself  bankrupt, — this  clamor  is,  and  properly,  ever  in  her  ears. 
She  must  both  defer  to  and  educate  her  public.  Not  led  away  by  a 
transient  craze  for  the  merely  sensational,  she  must  determine  to  what 
degree  her  readers  crave  the  personal,  often  impertinent,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  purely  trivial  and  silly  details  about  people  of  no  moment, 
which  so  often  slip  into  type.  Looking  over  the  field  with  clear  eyes, 
she  must  select  from  the  ranks  of  well-known  and  popular  writers  those 
whose  work  ensures  them  a  hearing.  Novelists,  essayists,  writers  of 
short  stories,  poets,  specialists  in  this  or  the  other  department,  have 
their  claim  on  her  attention.  Mapping  out  her  paper  for  the  year,  or 
the  month,  or  the  week,  she  cannot  leave  anything  to  haphazard ;  all 
must  be  wisely  and  intelligently  arranged,  with  a  view  to  the  central 
purpose,  the  key-note  of  her  journal ;  with  a  look,  too,  toward  the  in- 
terests of  her  readers,  and  a  far-seeing,  all-comprehending  thought  of 
the  well-being  of  her  paper  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  aga 

The  judicious  woman  editor  has  a  cordial  and  sincere  welcome  for 
that  well-beloved  of  all  the  corps  editorial,  the  new  writer.  The  dis- 
appointed contributor — whose  manuscript,  sent  out  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  world  with  so  many  hopes,  duly  returns,  declined  with  thanks — 
is  apt  to  be  doubtful  of  this.  It  has  been  explained  over  and  over  that 
the  editor's  regret  at  the  rejection  of  an  article  is  not  perfunctory,  a 
fofon  de  parler,  but  is  real  and  profound  to  the  "heart's  core ;  yet  con- 
tributors are  seldom  convinced ;  they  seldom  believe  that  the  editor 
could  not  have  accepted  their  offerings  had  he  or  she  chosen  to  do  so : 
they  are  frequently  hurt  and  grieyed,  if  not  angry  and  vindictive, 
oyer  their  rejection.  Their  jealousy  of  those  who  have  attained  to  what 
they  envy  is  untempered  by  any  true  appreciation  of  the  situation, 
which  is  simply  this,  that  in  all  editorial  offices  the  supply  of  admirable 
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material  voluntarily  offered  far  exceeds  the  demand,  and  far  transcends 
the  available  limits  of  space.  Periodicals  appear  with  recurrent  r^u- 
larity  at  fixed  intervals ;  each  includes  within  its  covers  a  definite  number 
of  pages ;  each  page  holds  only  so  many  columns  and  so  many  words. 
The  editor  must  use  his  or  her  best  judgment  in  filling  this  inelastic  space, 
must  act  with  strictly  impersonal  and  impartial  discretion  in  order- 
ing, selecting,  accepting,  and  declining  manuscripts.  It  is  a  red-letter 
day  indeed  when  the  name  hitherto  unknown  drifts  into  hailing  dis- 
tance, and  it  is  the  editor's  privilege  to  introduce  to  contemporaneous 
literature  another  author  whose  stories  are  to  achieve  popularity. 
Great,  then,  is  the  editor's  complacency,  full  and  thrilling  her  joy, — akin 
to  that  of  the  happy  girl  who  places  her  betrothed  hand  in  that  of  her 
lover ;  of  the  groom  when  he  kisses  his  bride  at  the  altar ;  of  the 
explorer  when  he  sets  his  foot  on  the  virgin  soil  of  a  never-before-dis- 
covered continent  Such  joys,  alas !  come  but  seldom.  The  editor's 
normal  condition  is  that  of  Tantalus;  to  her  the  hope  of  this  new 
and  delightful  contributor  is  a  possibility  ever  near,  but  ever  reced- 
ing, often  coming  so  close  that  she  all  but  grasps  it,  then  dissolving  into 
thinnest  air. 

The  emoluments  of  editorial  work  for  women  have  very  inelastic 
limits.  The  editor  whose  position  brings  her  $5,000  a  year  in  salary 
may  be  said  to  have  achieved  the  highest  financial  success  attainable 
under  existing  conditions.  From  $2,500  to  $3,000  per  year  are  salaries 
more  generally  paid  than  the  amount  above  stated,  and  $50  or  $60  a 
week  is  a  usual,  and  is  considered  by  most  women  a  generous,  wage 
for  continuous  and  exhausting  work,  taxing  every  power  they  possess. 
From  $15  to  $40  a  week  are  received  by  women  for  the  conduct  of 
special  departments.  This,  as  a  rule,  presupposes  daily  attendance  at 
an  office  during  office  hours,  which  are  usually  from  9.30  A.  M.  to  4  or  5 
P.M.  The  daily  wear  and  tear  on  nerves,  temper,  and  clothing,  of 
obligatory  office  attendance,  cannot  be  adequately  stated  or  paid  for  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and  therefore  a  woman  must  love  her  profession  over 
and  above  financial  gains,  and  pursue  it  for  its  own  sake,  if  she  would 
find  in  it  the  rewards  of  a  chosen  career. 

Among  women  whose  marked  success  in  editorship  makes  them 
fairly  representative,  a  few  names  among  many  may  be  selected  with- 
out impropriety.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  of  "  St  Nicholas  " ;  Jeannette 
L.  Gilder,  of  the  "Critic";  Mrs.  Nicholson,  of  the  New  Orleans 
"  Picayune  " ;  Mary  H.  Krout,  of  the  Chicago  "  Inter-Ocean  " ;  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Croly,  Helen  S.   Conant,  Ellen  Hutchinson,  Margaret  Hamilton 
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Welch,  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan,  Lillian  W.  Betts,  Frances  J.  Dyer,  Helen 
M.  Winslow,  Clara  Laughlin,  Eliza  He^iton, — all  of  them  women  editing 
magazines,  or  departments  in  established  journals, — are  good  examples 
of  ability  and  versatility.  From  so  brief  a  list  many  honored  names 
must  be  omitted ;  but  one  must  be  starred, — ^that  of  the  late  Mary 
Louise  Booth,  for  twenty- two  years  the  editor  of  "  Harper's  Bazar." 

The  mistake  oftenest  made  by  the  woman  who  adopts  editorship  as 
a  profession  is  in  making  no  adequate  concession  to  her  sex.  "  I  will 
do  my  work  like  a  man,"  she  exclaims,  proceeding  to  trample  down 
certain  needs  of  her  nature,  based  on  organic  law,  and  never  intended  to 
be  outraged.  Few  women  can  work  as  relentlessly  and  with  as  sternly 
rigid  endeavor  as  most  men  may  safely  do.  Nature  indicates  that 
woman  must  observe  the  law  of  her  being,  recognizing  her  right  to,  and 
her  need  of,  the  soft  pedal  now  and  then.  Regulating  her  exertions 
judiciously,  she  will  do  as  good  work  and  as  much  work  in  the  long 
run  as  will  man.  She  cannot  do  it  in  precisely  the  same  way,  nor  should 
she  do  violence  to  her  sex  by  the  attempt  The  woman  who  will 
longest  live  to  do  her  work  will  be  she  who  responds  intelligently 
to  the  voice  of  God  as  she  hears  it  in  the  rhythmic  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
blood  in  her  veins,  and  obeys  the  word  there  spoken.  No  woman  can 
with  safety  work  all  day  long  in  an  office,  and  give  evening  after  even- 
ing to  society,  to  the  theatre,  or  to  delightful  but  over-stimulating  clubs, 
where  she  must  read  and  discuss  papers  and  chat  with  bright  women  to 
whom  the  club  is  simply  an  incident  in  a  pleasant  but  not  rigid 
ordinary  life.  Something  must  be  resigned.  She  must  deny  herself 
many  social  pleasures  and  innocent  recreations,  letting  her  work  take 
precedence  of  everything  else  in  the  order  of  importance 

When  vacations  are  few  and  far  between,  the  careful  worker  may 
save  her  nerve  force  in  many  ways.  She  needs  the  best  food,  served 
well  and  in  abundanca  The  background  of  her  life  should  be  agreea- 
ble ;  of  all  women  she  requires  a  pleasant  home,  with  the  relief  and 
freedom  to  be  secured  only  under  one's  own  root  Whether  her  home 
be  in  a  hotel,  in  a  boarding-house,  or  in  some  independent  shelter  where 
she  keeps  house,  the  woman  editor  must  have  a  port  to  put  into 
for  repairs.  This  is  as  essential  to  her  as  the  business  man's  home 
is  to  him.  A  bright,  well-ordered  home  makes  one  over  for  to- 
morrow, however  weary  may  have  been  to-day.  Leaving  her  office, 
the  editor  should  shake  off  its  dust  from  her  feet  at  its  threshold ;  or, 
if  her  work  be  largely  done  at  home  and  in  her  own  study,  when  the 
hours  for  work  are  over  she  should  drop  every  care.     Plans,  contribu- 
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tors,  manuscripts,  proof,  correspondence,  perplexities,  should  be  for- 
gotten until  the  time  returns  for  their  legitimate  reappearanca  Only  by 
accustoming  herself  to  this  entire  relief  from  work  when  work-hours  are 
over  can  the  editor  retain  her  tranquil  poise  and  her  mental  freshness. 

Physical  culture  is  so  exact  a  science  that  few  people  fail  to  know 
some  of  its  shibboleths.  "  Relax,"  "  repose,"  "  recreate,"  are  words 
reiterated  by  the  wise,  and  patent  in  their  meaning  to  the  dullest 
Exercise  is  also  a  golden  prescription.  The  right  kind  of  exercise  at 
the  right  time  wonderfully  tones  the  system  and  sets  in  motion  the 
forces  that  repair  waste.  The  Turkish  bath  and  massage  are  magical 
aids  in  keeping  the  worker's  health  and  vitality  at  high-water  mark. 
When  well  and  strong,  care  does  not  press  heavily,  and  weights  can  be 
lightly  carried. 

The  woman  editor  should  acquire  the  art  of  accepting  interruptions 
without  dismay  and  without  irritation.  One  may  learn  to  side-track  the 
subject  on  which  she  is  employed  so  that  the  editorial,  the  letter,  the 
prospectus,  or  whatever  may  be  the  task  on  hand,  may  be  quickly 
slipped  aside,  while  she  receives  the  caller,  discusses  the  new  proposi- 
tion, or  decides  on  one  of  the  dozen  suggestions  made  to  her  in  a  day 
by  her  publisher,  her  fellow  editors,  or  her  prized  contributors.  She 
must  govern  her  mind  as  absolutely  as  the  helm  governs  the  ship,  or  the 
hand  on  the  rein  controls  the  mettlesome  horse ;  it  is  a  question  of  habit, 
of  will,  of  concentration. 

Executive  ability  and  a  talent  for  administration  are  as  characteris- 
tic of  the  woman  editor  as  of  the  woman  who  presides  over  a  college  or 
a  mansion.  One  must  have  system ;  but  it  must  be  an  elastic  system, 
— a  servant  and  not  a  master  to  her  who  owns  it  Not  to  fuss  nor  to 
fidget,  nor  to  be  easily  perturbed ;  not  to  take  an  occasional  blun- 
der too  much  to  heart ;  not  to  be  imduly  elated  over  an  occasional 
triumph, — are  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  An  equal  pulse,  a  quiet 
step,  a  gentle  manner,  one's  powers  at  command,  one's  soul  at  peace, 
one's  body  comfortably  well, — ^and  the  woman  who  has  entered  on  the 
profession  of  editorship  may  enjoy  every  moment  of  her  useful  lifa 

There  come  to  women  in  due  course  long  and  pleasant  years  when 
the  heyday  of  youth  has  passed,  and  they  have  arrived  at  the  tranquil 
Indian  summer  of  their  lives.  Theirs  is  now  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
women  and  of  affairs  patent  only  to  experienca  They  know  the 
world ;  its  shadows  and  its  lights  have  been  their  own.  Sorrow  has 
wrought  its  work  upon  their  hearts,  joy  has  given  them  its  sweetest 
draughts.     They  are  sympathetic  with  youth,  for  they  have  trained  and 
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guided  it ;  with  age,  for  they  see  it  on  the  westering  side  of  the  hill  to 
the  top  of  which  they  have  climbed.  The  physician  assures  such 
women  that  they  are  able  to  undertake  work  and  carry  responsibilities 
which  at  an  earlier  period  would  have  been  fraught  with  imminent 
perils  had  they  then  essayed  them.  At  this  stage  they  are  freed  from 
claims  which  were  once  relentless ;  their  world  does  not  need  them  as 
it  used  ta  Granting  to  these  women  of  mellow  nature  a  ripened  culture 
and  a  rich  experience ;  to  these  gracious  women  of  middle  age  a  literary- 
taste,  a  wise  judgment,  and  a  facile  pen, — ^what  can  be  at  once  more 
inviting  and  more  appropriate  than  the  career  offered  in  editorship  ? 
Where,  as  in  several  instances,  editorial  chairs  are  filled  by  women,  able, 
serene,  strong,  and  sanguine,  though  no  longer  young  except  as  youth 
abides  in  the  heart,  the  result  is  a  demonstration  that  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions this,  at  least,  puts  no  ban  upon  maturity.  The  office  is  to  be 
filled,  and  may  be  as  acceptably  filled  by  the  older  as  by  the  younger 
aspirant  She  may  bring  to  it  gifts  and  graces  which  are  the  sheaves 
with  which  time  has  filled  her  arms ;  she  will  find  in  its  engrossing  but 
congenial  occupations  a  defence  against  ennui^  and  the  sense,  always 
grateful,  that  she  is  paying  in  full  her  debt  not  only  to  her  generation, 
but  also  to  the  century. 

Margaret  K  Sakgstsr. 
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In  a  number  of  international  questions  which  have  confronted  our 
State  Department  within  the  past  few  years,  in  which  the  United 
States  and  other  American  nations  have  been  interested,  what  is 
kno^Ti  as  the  "  Monroe  doctrine  "  has  been  appealed  to  by  a  large 
class  of  statesmen  and  newspapers  as  being  a  statement  of  the  settled 
policy  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  ownership  and  occupation  of  the 
territory  of  the  Western  continents.  In  the  controversy  with  England 
some  months  ago  as  to  the  collection  of  an  indemnity  from  one  of  the 
Central  American  states,  the  columns  of  our  papers  and  the  speeches 
of  our  orators  were  full  of  intimations  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  was 
being  sadly  neglected.  In  the  present  Venezuelan  question  we  are  as- 
sured from  time  to  time,  by  a  part  of  the  press,  that  we  may  look  for 
a  speedy  enforcement  of  that  doctrine;  while  another  part  bewails 
the  neglect  which  has  befallen  it  Many  of  the  platforms  of  our 
political  parties,  both  Democratic  and  Republican,  have  during  the  past 
few  years  contained  declarations  of  approval  of  the  Monroe  doctrina 
Speakers  of  national  reputation  have  attracted  wide  attention  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  present  Administration 
proposes  to  maintain  and  assert  that  doctrine,  and  have  declared  that 
the  United  States  should  stand  ready,  with  army,  navy,  and  treasury, 
to  uphold  it  Its  maintenance  has  been  said  to  be  a  Becessaiy  part  of 
a  "  vigorous  foreign  policy,"  and  Administrations  which  have  been 
suspected  of  only  a  mild  enthusiasm  in  its  favor  have  been  called 
unAmerican  and  unpatriotic 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  a  political  principle  or  doctrine  which  re- 
ceives so  much  attention  and  awakens  so  much  feeling  cannot  be  safely 
misunderstood.  A  doctrine  which  may  require  the  whole  army  and 
navy  and  treasury  of  the  country  to  uphold  it,  and  which  furnishes 
the  key-note  of  our  relations  with  powerful  foreign  governments  on 
questions  relating  to  the  American  continents,  merits  the  closest  study 
as  to  its  origin,  its  exact  meaning  and  limitations,  its  binding  forcei 
and  its  wisdom. 
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First,  as  to  its  origin :  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  the  collective  term 
applied  to  two  declarations  contained  in  the  Message  of  President 
Monroe  to  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States,  December  2,  1823.  The 
two  declarations  are  to  be  found  in  different  portions  of  the  Message, 
and  are  made  with  reference  to  different  subject-matters ;  ther  history 
of  one  is  different  from  that  of  the  other,  and  the  general  principles 
suggested  by  the  two  refer  to  entirely  different  subjects.  I  will 
consider  them  separately.     The  first  declaration  is  as  follows : 

'*At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Oovemment,  made  through  the 
Minister  of  the  Emperor  residing  here,  a  full  power  and  instructions  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  arrange, 
by  amicable  negotiation,  the  respective  rights  and  interests  of  the  two  nations 
on  the  Northwest  coast  of  this  continent.  A  similar  proposal  has  been  made 
by  His  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  likewise 
been  acceded  to.  The  (Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  desirous,  by 
this  friendly  proceeding,  of  manifesting  the  great  value  which  they  have  in 
variably  attached  to  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  their  solicitude  to  culti- 
vate the  best  understanding  with  his  (Government.  In  the  discussions  to  which 
this  interest  has  given  riso,  and  in  the  arrangements  by  which  they  may  termi- 
nate, the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American  con- 
tinents, by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and 
maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization 
by  any  European  powers." 

The  facts  that  made  the  occasion  "  proper  for  asserting  "  this  prin- 
ciple are  these.  The  only  European  powers  on  the  northern  continent 
at  this  time  were  Bussia  and  Great  Britain.  Mexico*  and  Central 
America  had  attained  their  independence,  and  Spain  had  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  its  territory  in  what  is  now  the  Northwest  portion  of 
the  United  State^  The  boundaries  of  the  respective  territories  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Bussia  were  not  clearly  defined ;  but 
since  the  year  1818,  under  a  treaty  made  in  that  year.  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  had  jointly  occupied  the  land  claimed  by  each  in 
the  Northwest  coast  Any  discussion  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  therefore,  as  to  their  common  boundary,  was  postponed 
for  a  time.  In  1821  an  imperial  ukase  of  the  Czar  asserted  the 
title  of  Bussia  to  that  portion  of  the  continent  extending  from  the 
extreme  northwest  point  southward  to  the  fifty -first  parallel,  which  in- 
cluded about  half  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada^ 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States— especially  the  former — were 
strongly  opposed  to  this  claim  of  the  Czar's,  and  they  united  in  opposi- 
tion to  it     At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
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our  Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  Rush  was  Minister  to  England;  Mr. 
Middleton  was  Minister  to  Russia ;  and  Baron  Tuyl  was  the  Russian 
Minister  to  the  United  States.  It  was  the  common  desire  of  the 
three  great  Powers  involved,  that  the  boundary  question  should 
be  settled,  and  the  United  States  empowered  Mr.  Middleton  to  act 
in  negotiations  leading  to  that  settlement  In  the  month  of  July 
instructions  were  forwarded  to  him  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  on  the  questions  at  issua  On  July  17,  1823,  Baron  Tuyl 
inquired  of  Mr.  Adams  what  would  be  the  purport  of  the  instructions 
to  be  forwarded  to  our  representative  at  St  Petersburg.  Mr.  Adams 
writes: 

"  I  told  him  speciallj  that  we  should  contest  the  right  of  Russia  to  any  terri- 
torial establishment  on  this  continent,  and  that  we  should  assume  distinctly  the 
principle  that  the  American  continents  are  no  longer  subjects  for  any  new 
European  colonial  establishments."    (Diary,  Vol.  6,  p.  168.) 

Instructions  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Middleton  through  Mr.  Rush  at 
London.  The  latter  was  instructed  to  submit  them  to  the  British 
Government  for  their  opinion.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr. 
Rush  accompanying  these  instructions,  the  whole  subject  is  discussed 
very  fully.  Mr.  Adams  writes  that  Spain  has  ceased  to  have  any  por- 
tion of  the  American  continent  He  refers  to  the  burdens  of  the 
European  colonial  systems  in  America,  contends  that  the  entire  conti- 
nent is  closed  against  the  establishment,  by  any  European  power,  of  any 
such  colonial  settlements  hereafter  in  any  place  not  now  under  actual 
occupation,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  continent  is  now  occupied  by 
sovereign  nations.     He  says : 

"  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  will  be,  that  the  Ameri- 
can continents  henceforth  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  colonization.  Occupied 
by  sovereign  nations,  they  will  be  accessible  to  Europeans  and  each  other  on  that 
footing  alone." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  instructions  to  the  American  Minister 
at  St  Petersburg,  and  this  was  the  question  and  the  state  of  facts  to 
which  President  Monroe  referred  when  he  said : 

"  In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for 
asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition 
which  they  have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered 
as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  for  three  centuries  before  the  date  of 
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this  declaration,  the  European  nations  had  been  planting  colonies  on 
the  American  continents.  The  continents  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery  by  the  Old  World,  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature, 
under  the  dominion  and  title  of  no  civilized  government  or  people. 
The  European  nations,  therefore,  had  a  right  to  plant  colonies  in  any 
portion  of  the  New  World  to  which  they  could  acquire  title  by  dis- 
covery or  prior  occupation.  They  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  emigrants  went  from  all  the  leading  countries  of  Europe 
to  the  New  World.  English  emigrants  settled  at  Plymouth  and 
Jamestown ;  the  French  took  possession  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  a  part 
of  the  territory  surrounding  the  Great  Lakes  ;  Spain  established  colonies 
in  the  land  of  the  Aztecs :  and  they  all  took  title  to  the  territory  thus 
occupied,  not  by  conveyance  from  some  other  sovereignty,  and  not  by 
conquest  from  any  civilized  people,  but  by  virtue  of  their  discovery  or 
prior  occupation.  This  is  the  process  to  which  the  term  "  colonization  " 
is  applied,  and  to  which  President  Monroe  refers  in  his  Messaga 
Colonization  could  continue  as  long  as  there  remained  any  portion  of 
the  American  continents  which  had  not  been  appropriated  by  some 
sovereign  nation  or  its  representatives ;  but  when  the  titles  of  the  nations 
occupying  the  continents  cover  every  foot  of  land  thereon,  then  coloni- 
zation must  cease.  In  1823  that  time  had  come,  and  when  President 
Monroe  said  that  the  American  continents  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colonization,  he  was  simply  stating  the 
geographical  fact  that  they  were  already  occupied.  This  was  the  view 
taken  of  it  in  1848  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  Cabinet  to  which  the  Message  had  been  referred ;  and  the  con- 
text of  the  Message,  and  the  state  of  facts  which  gave  rise  to  it,  exclude 
any  wider  view  of  the  President's  meaning. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  there  is  no  intimation  connected  with 
the  statement  of  this  geographical  fact  as  to  what  the  United  States 
would  do  in  the  event  of  the  refusal  of  a  European  power  to  take  the 
same  view  of  the  subject  This  language  of  the  President  did  not 
commit  himself  or  his  Administration  to  any  particular  course  of  action 
in  such  an  event  At  any  rate,  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  recognized 
by  all  nations  that  the  territory  of  the  American  continents  is  wholly 
"  occupied  by  sovereign  nations,  and  that  they  will  be  accessible  to 
Europeans  and  each  other  on  that  footing  alona"  We  may  safely  say, 
therefore,  that  the  occasion  for  the  assertion  of  that  fact  or  principle 
has  passed  away,  and  in  our  dealings  with  foreign  nations  we  shall 
hereafter  have  no  occasion  to  refer  to  it 
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But  in  the  Message  there  is  another  declaration  by  the  President, 
as  to  tlie  relation  of  foreign  powers  to  the  American  continents.  The 
facts  which  gave  rise  to  it  arc  these : 

Upon  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  as  every  student  of  history  knows, 
an  alliance  of  European  powers  was  formed,  and  became  known  as  the 
Holy  Alliance,  composed  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France.  The 
objects  of  this  Alliance  were,  among  others,  to  sustain  and  extend 
monarchical  principles  as  far  as  possible,  and  especially  to  restore 
to  their  thrones  the  legitimate  monarchs  who  had  been  deposed  by 
Napoleon,  or  by  their  own  subjects  under  the  influence  of  the  principles 
of  the  French  Revolution,  This  was  a  powerful  Alliance,  and  accom- 
complished  much  in  the  directions  indicated.  In  fact,  Europe  was 
thoroughly  reactionary  at  tliis  tima  Public  constitutions  had  been 
subverted,  and  the  people  oppressed ;  Bourbon  rule  was  fully  restored. 
At  this  point  the  Holy  Alliance  turned  its  attention  to  the  New  World. 
The  Spanish- American  states  had  successfully  revolted  from  Spain, 
and  were  now  in  existence  as  independent  governments.  The  Holy 
Alliance  proposed  to  extend  its  operations  to  this  continent,  and  to 
restore  Ferdinand  to  his  revolted  states.  England  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  was  favorable  to  its  general  principles  and 
policy.  To  this  particular  venture,  however,  she  was  very  much 
opposed.  The  general  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  in  harmony 
with  the  monarchical  institutions  and  ideas  of  Great  Britain,  but  the 
possession  of  Central  America  by  Spain,  or  by  any  other  European 
country,  would  have  been  injurious  to  the  conmiercial  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  This,  and  other  considerations  in  the  same  direction  of  greater 
or  less  importance,  prevailed,  and  England  came  out  in  open  opposition 
to  the  scheme  of  the  Holy  AUianca  She  sought  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  the  United  States,  whose  Government  was  naturally 
very  much  interested  in  the  question.  As  a  republic,  it  could  not  view, 
except  with  great  displeasure,  the  extension  of  the  reactionary  move- 
ment to  this  continent  and  so  great  was  the  power  of  the  Alliance  that 
the  United  States,  then  a  young  nation  and  a  pioneer  in  free  government, 
was  not  entirely  free  from  the  fear  that  the  Alliance  would  ultimately 
extend  its  interference  to  ourselves.  For  this  reason  the  attitude  of 
England  was  viewed  with  great  public  approval  in  this  country ;  and 
while  the  United  States  Government  did  not  act  on  the  subject  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  England,  yet  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  his  Cabinet,  took  the  position  that  the  United  States  would 
not  approve  of  the  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Adlianoe  to 
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this  continent     The  same  Message  from  wliich  we  have  heretofore 
quoted  contained  the  following  language  : 

**  In  the  wars  of  the  European  Powers,  in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we 
have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is 
only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent  injuries  or 
make  preparation  for  our  defence.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we 
are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  political  system  of  the  Allied 
Powers  is  essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  America.  This  differ- 
ence proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in  their  respective  governments.  And  to 
the  defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and 
under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  the  whole  nation  is  devoted. 
We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  those  Powera,  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies 
of  any  European  Power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere ;  but  with 
the  governments  who  have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and 
whose  independence  we  have  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  Power, 
in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
the  United  States." 

There  are  three  points  to  be  noted  in  this  declaration  of  the 
President : 

First  It  is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  to  extend  their 
system  to  this  hemisphere,  and  their  interposition  in  tlie  afl^irs  of  the 
Central  American  states  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  which  the 
President  says  the  United  States  would  regard  as  dangerous  to  her  peace 
and  safety,  and  as  being  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
towards  the  United  Statea  No  reference  was  made  to  the  mere  acqui- 
sition of  territory  or  dominion  on  this  continent  by  the  Allies,  or  by 
any  one  of  them.  The  Allies  were  not  seeking  territorial  acquisitions. 
They  were  proposing  to  overthrow  the  republican  governments  which 
had  been  established  in  Central  America,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
the  crown  of  Ferdinand, — this  as  a  part  merely  of  a  general  crusade 
against  republican  governments  the  world  over.  The  popular  under- 
standing of  the  President's  Message  at  the  time  it  was  written  strength- 
ens, if  possible,  the  position  that  it  was  the  subversion  of  the  liberties 
of  the  American  States,  and  the  establishment  of  monarchies  in  their 
stead, — and  not  the  acquisition  of  American  territory, — to  which  the 
Message  referred.  A  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  family,  writing  to  him 
on  December  6, 1828,  just  after  the  Message  was  published,  said: 
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"  You  will  have  the  merit  of  proposing  an  enlightened  system  of  policy  which 
promises  to  secure  the  united  liberties  of  the  New  World,  and  to  counteract  the 
deep-laid  schemes  in  the  Old  for  the  establishment  of  a  imiversal  despotism." 

Second.  The  underlying  principle  in  this  declaration  was  not 
sentiment,  but  self-defenca  The  occupation  of  any  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent  by  an  alliance  of  foreign  Powers  engaged  in 
the  business  of  overthrowing  republics  would  be — in  view  of  the 
youth  and  comparative  weakness  of  our  own  nation — a  standing  menace 
to  our  own  safety.  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  year 
1826,  with  reference  to  this  declaration,  said : 

*'  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  I  took  occasion  to  observe  the  other  day,  that  this 
declaration  must  be  considered  as  founded  on  our  rights,  and  to  spring  mainly 
from  a  regard  to  their  preservation.  It  did  not  commit  us,  at  all  events,  to  take 
up  arms  on  any  indication  of  hostile  feeling  by  the  Powers  of  Europe  towards 
South  America.  If,  for  example,  all  the  states  of  Europe  had  refused  to  trade 
with  South  America  until  her  states  should  return  to  their  former  allegiance,  that 
would  have  furnished  no  cause  of  interference  to  us.  Or  if  an  armament  had 
been  furnished  by  the  Allies  to  act  against  provinces  the  most  remote  from  us,  as 
Chili  or  Buenos  Ayres,  the  distance  of  the  scene  of  action  diminishing  our  appre- 
hension of  danger,  and  diminishing  also  our  means  of  effectual  interposition, 
might  still  have  left  us  to  content  ourselves  with  remonstrance.  But  a  different 
case  would  have  arisen  if  an  army,  equipped  and  maintained  by  these  Powers, 
had  been  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  conmienced  the  war  in 
our  own  immediate  neighborhood.  Such  an  event  might  justly  be  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  ourselves,  and,  on  that  ground,  call  for  decided  and  immediate 
interference  by  us.  The  sentiments  and  the  policy  announced  by  the  declaration, 
thus  understood,  were  therefore  in  strict  conformity  to  our  duties  and  our 
interest." 

Third.  The  declaration  of  the  President  does  not  contain  a  definite 
statement  of  the  action  which  would  be  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
the  event  of  the  scheme  of  the  Holy  Alliance  being  carried  out  He 
says  that  the  prosecution  of  such  an  enterprise  would  be  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety,  and  would  be  the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  towards  the  United  States.  But  there  are  many 
ways  of  treating  a  "manifestation  of  an  imfriendly  disposition."  It 
may  be  ignored,  or  it  may  provoke  a  mere  protest,  or  it  may  result  in 
war, — depending  upon  circumstances.  The  President's  language, 
therefore,  did  not  commit  his  Administration  to  any  particular  course 
of  action,  but  left  it  free  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require  or  permit 

Briefly  stated,  therefore,  the  declaration  meant  that  the  United 
States  would  consider  as  perilous  and  unfriendly  to  it  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  free 
government,  to  extend  its  operations  to  this  continent;   and   that, 
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viewing  the  attempt  in  such  a  light,  it  would  act  as  circumstances 
should  demand.  The  meaning  of  the  language  cannot  be  extended 
so  as  to  commit  the  United  States  to  interfere  against  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  American  soil  by  a  European  nation  through  either  purchase 
or  conquest 

The  Holy  Alliance  expired  long  ago,  and  its  work  has  been  undone 
by  the  European  revolutions  which  have  occurred  since  that  time. 
Constitutional  government  is  in  the  ascendency  to-day  in  the  very 
capitals  where  the  schemes  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  formed,  and 
reaction  is  hardly  possibla  Absolutism  cannot  hold  its  own  in  the 
land  of  its  birth,  much  less  extend  its  power  to  the  American  conti- 
nents. Yet  it  is  only  to  such  an  attempted  extension  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  refers.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  passed  when 
that  doctrine  furnishes  a  guide  for  the  settlement  of  any  question  of 
foreign  policy  which  actually  confronts  our  government 

It  is  not  here  contended  that  a  foreign  government  should  be 
allowed  to  acquire  a  foot  of  American  soil ;  that  Great  Britain  should 
be  allowed  to  collect  any  indemnity  from  Nicaragua,  or  to  extend  her 
boundaries  in  Venezuela.  But  whatever  course  the  United  States 
may  take  in  these  matters,  it  cannot  pretend  to  be  guided  by  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  for  that  doctrine  relates  to  wholly  different  matters, 
and  is  of  no  more  value  as  a  rule  for  the  decision  of  these  questions 
than  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  danmation  of  non-elect  infants. 
Further,  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  thus  understood  does  not  to-day  sug- 
gest a  "vigorous  foreign  policy."  Its  application  meant  a  vigorous 
foreign  policy  in  1828,  when  it  was  promulgated  ;  but  a  foreign  policy 
which  to-day  depends  for  its  vigor  upon  the  application  of  this  doctrine 
would  be  a  very  weak  policy,  for  there  is  no  state  of  affairs  at  present 
existing  to  which  the  Monroe  doctrine  could  be  applied.  The  political 
candidate  or  party  declaring  his  or  its  adherence  to  that  doctrine  up- 
holds a  policy  the  occasion  for  which  long  ago  disappeared,  and  is  likely 
never  to  occur  again. 

One  word  as  to  the  legal  status  of  the  doctrina  It  was  a  statement 
of  the  opinion  of  the  President  upon  a  matter  of  foreign  policy,  given 
to  Congress  in  pursuance  of  his  constitutional  duty  to  "  give  to  Con- 
gress information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  to  reconmiend  to  its 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient" 
It  was  within  the  power  of  Congress  alone — ^the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government — to  adopt  for  the  United  States  the  policy  thus  recom- 
mended by  the  President    Congress  might  have  taken  a  directly  oppo- 
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site  course,  and  in  such  an  event  the  opinion  of  Congress,  and  not  that 
of  the  President,  would  have  guided  the  policy  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Ilouse  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  session  during  which  this  Message  was  sent,  and  which  was 
intended  to  commit  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives  to  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  Message,  was  quietly  ignored.  Even  if  Congress  had 
been  in  accord  with  the  President  in  the  matter,  the  doctrine  would 
not  have  had  the  force  of  a  precedent — sufficiently  binding  to  commit 
the  United  States  to  the  same  policy  at  any  future  time — so  long  as 
no  occasion  had  arisen  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  the  United  States 
had  not  actually  done  so.  The  declaration  was  simply  a  proposition, 
by  the  President  to  Congress,  of  a  policy  which  Congress  never  adopted, 
and  which  the  country  did  not  act  upon.  It  was  a  popular  sentiment 
expressed  by  a  popular  President,  and  nothing  mora 

It  would  be  interesting  to  review  the  debates  and  the  action  of 
Congress  in  the  Panama  and  Yucatan  questions,  for  the  light  which 
they  throw  on  the  attitude  of  Congress  to  the  Monroe  doctrine ;  the 
action  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  ill-fated  expedition 
of  Maximilian  into  Mexico  is,  for  the  same  reason,  interesting  in  this 
connection :  but  my  space  will  not  permit  such  a  review.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  a  study  of  these  events  will  confirm  the  soundness 
of  the  position  here  taken, — that  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  intended  to 
apply  to  a  state  of  facts  which  no  longer  exists,  and  that  it  cannot  to-day 
have  any  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  the  re- 
mainder of  the  American  continents,  much  less  the  potent  and  far-reach- 
ing influence  which  is  claimed  for  it  by  many  writers  and  speakers. 

Alfred  C.  Cassatt. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  during  a  long  life,  cherished  an  aversion, 
Platonic  rather  than  militant,  for  Scotland  and  the  Scotch.  Had  any 
one  told  him  that  out  of  the  land  where  oats  were  fed  to  men  there 
should  issue  soon  after  his  death  a  master  of  romance,  an  incomparable 
singer,  and  a  historian  without  rival,  we  can  well  imagine  the  emphasis 
with  which  he  would  have  said,  "  Sir,  that  is  impossible  I  "  Neverthe- 
less, for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  Scotland  has  shed  her  influence 
through  the  world  in  the  genius  of  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Bums,  and 
Thomas  Garljle;  and  she  has  taken  sweet  vengeance  on  the  burly 
Doctor  himself,  by  creating  in  James  Boswell  not  only  the  best  of 
British  biographers,  but  one  so  far  the  best  that  no  other  can  be  named 
worthy  to  stand  second  to  him.  We  now  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
the  last  of  these  great  Scotchmen, — ^Thomas  Garlyle, — and  it  is  fitting 
that  we  should  survey  his  life  and  work. 

In  a  time  like  our  own,  when  literature  on  either  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic lacks  original  energy ;  when  the  best  minds  are  busy  with  criticism 
rather  than  with  creation  ;  when  ephemeral  story-tellers  and  spineless 
disciples  of  culture  pass  for  masters,  and  sincere  but  uninspired  scholars 
have  our  respect  but  move  us  not, — we  shall  do  well  to  contemplate 
anew  the  man  who  by  his  personality  and  his  books  has  nobly  swayed 
two  generations  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  who,  as  the  years 
recede,  looms  more  and  more  certainly  as  the  foremost  modem  British 
man  of  letters.  Men  may  look  distorted  to  their  contemporaries,  like 
the  figures  in  a  Chinese  picture ;  but  Time,  the  wisest  of  painters,  sets 
them  in  their  true  perspective,  gives  them  their  just  proportions,  and 
reveals  their  permanent  features  in  light  and  shade.  And  sufficient 
time  has  now  elapsed  for  us  to  perceive  that  Carlyle  belongs  to  that 
thrice- winnowed  class  of  literary  primates  whom  posterity  crowns.  He 
holds  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  position  similar  to  Johnson's  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  to  Milton's  in  the  seventeenth, — each  masterful,  but  in 
a  different  way ;  each  typifying  his  age  without  losing  his  individuality ; 
all  brothers  in  pre-eminence. 

When,  for  convenience'  sake,  we  classify  Carlyle  among  men  of 
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letters,  we  fail  to  describe  him  adequately.  The  phrase  suggests  too 
little.  Charles  Lamb,  the  lovable,  is  the  true  type  of  men  of  letters, 
who  illuminate,  sweeten,  delight,  and  entertain  us.  Carlyle  was  far 
more ;  he  was  a  mighty  moral  force,  using  many  forms  of  literature — 
criticism,  biography,  history,  pamphlets — as  its  organs  of  expression, 
lie  had,  as  the  discerning  Goethe  said  of  him,  unborrowed  principles 
of  conviction,  by  which  he  tested  the  world.  He  felt  the  compulsion 
of  a  great  message  entrusted  to  him.  There  rings  through  most  of  his 
utterances  the  uncompromising  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets, — a  tone  which,  if  it  do  not  persuade  us,  we  call  arrogant,  yet 
which  speaks  the  voice  of  conscience  to  those  who  give  it  heed.  What, 
then,  was  his  message  ?— what  those  unborrowed  principles  of  convic- 
tion by  which  he  judged  his  time  ? 

Bom  in  the  poor  village  of  Ecclefechan  on  December  4,  1795,  his 
childhood  and  youth  were  spent  amid  those  stem  conditions  by  which, 
rather  than  by  aflSiuence,  brave,  self-reliant,  earnest  characters  are 
moulded.  His  parents  were  Calvinists,  to  whom  religion  was  the  chief 
concern,  and  who  taught  him  by  exiunple  the  severe  virtues  of  that 
grim  sect  Next  to  religion,  and  its  active  manifestation  in  a  pious 
life,  they  prized  education,  begrudging  themselves  no  sacrifices  by 
which  their  son  might  attend  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  They 
wished  him  to  be  a  minister,  but  when  he  came  to  maturity  he  recog- 
nized his  unfitness  for  that  vocation  and  abandoned  it  They  acqui- 
esced regretfully,  little  dreaming  that  he  who  refused  to  be  confined  in 
some  Annandale  pulpit  should  become  the  foremost  preacher  of  his  aga 

Carlyle*s  reluctance  was  rooted  in  conscientious  scruples.  He  began 
by  questioning  the  authority  of  his  Church ;  he  went  on  to  sift  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  Little  by  little  the  whole  wondrous  fabric  of 
supernatural  Christianity  crumbled  before  him.  He  could  not  but  be 
honest  with  himself ;  he  could  not  but  see  how  Hebrew  legend  had 
overgrown  the  stem  ethical  code  attributed  to  Mosesj  how  the  glosses 
of  Paul  and  Augustine  and  a  hundre(J  later  religionists  had  changed  or 
perverted  the  simple  teaching  of  Christ  Awestruck,  he  beheld  the 
God  of  his  youth  vanish  out  of  the  world.  He  wandered  in  the  wil- 
demess  of  doubt ;  he  wrestled  daily  and  nightly  with  despair.  And 
then  slowly,  painfully,  after  brooding  through  long  years,  he  saw  the 
outlines  of  a  larger  faith  emeige  from  the  gloom.  He  fortified  himself 
by  acknowledging  that,  since  righteousness  is  eternal,  it  cannot  perish 
when  we  reject  whatever  opinions  some  Council  of  WestminsteTi  of 
Trent,  or  of  Nice  may  have  resolved  about  it 
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Only  earnest  souls  who  have  experienced  the  wrench  which  comes 
when  we  first  break  away  from  the  bondage  of  an  artificial  religion, 
and  perceive  that  the  moral  law  may  be  something  very  diflEcrent  from 
dogmas,  know  the  pang  it  costs.  The  dread  of  losing  the  truth  when 
errors  are  thrown  over — nay,  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  being  able 
to  decide  what  is  truth — causes  many  to  hesitate,  and  some  to  turn 
back.  Carlyle  was  not,  of  course,  the  first  in  Britain  to  tread  the 
desolate  path  from  Superstition  into  Rationalism.  In  the  eighteenth 
century — to  go  no  farther  back — two  very  eminent  minds  had  preceded 
him ;  but  in  both  Hume  and  Gibbon  the  intellectual  predominated 
over  the  moral  nature,  and  to  temperaments  like  theirs  the  pangs  of  new 
birth  are  always  less  acute.  It  is  because  in  Carlyle  the  moral  nature 
preponderated, — intense,  fiery,  and  enduring, — that  he  became  the 
spokesman  of  myriads  who  since  him  have  had  a  similar  experience. 

If  we  were  to  hazard  a  generalization  which  should  sum  up  the 
nineteenth  century,  might  we  not  affirm  that  the  chief  business  of  the 
century  has  been  to  establish  a  basis  of  conduct  in  harmony  with  what 
we  know  of  the  laws  governing  the  universe?  Hitherto,  for  ages 
together,  men  have  not  conscioasly  done  this,  but  they  have  accepted 
standards  handed  down  to  them  by  earlier  men,  who  compounded  these 
standards  out  of  little  knowledge,  much  ignorance,  legend,  and  hearsay. 
Sceptics  there  have  always  been,  but  usually,  like  the  sceptics  who 
flourished  in  the  last  century,  they  have  differed  from  the  doubters  in 
ours  by  the  degree  of  their  moral  intensity.  Whether  we  turn  to  Carlyle 
or  to  George  Eliot,  we  find  each  tirelessly  busy  in  substituting  for  the 
worn-out  tenets  of  the  past,  springs  of  belief  and  conduct  worthy  to 
satisfy  a  more  enlightened  conscience. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  comer-stone  of  Carlyle's  influenca  Our 
world  is  a  moral  world;  conscience  and  righteousness  are  eternal 
realities,  independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  any  churck  If  we  seek 
for  a  definite  statement  of  Carlyle's  creed,  we  shall  be  disappointed  ; 
he  never  formulated  any.  After  breaking  loose  from  one  prison,  he 
would  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  voluntarily  locking  himself  up  in 
another.  He  held  that  to  possess  a  moral  sense  is  to  possess  its  justifi- 
cation ;  that  conscience  is  a  fact  transcending  logic  just  as  conscious- 
ness or  life  itself  does.  In  the  presence  of  this  supreme  fact  he  cared 
little  for  its  genealogy.  The  immanence  of  God  was  to  him  an  ever- 
present,  awful  verity. 

Likewise,  when  we  come  to  examine  his  philosophy,  we  discover 
that  he  oonstraoted  no  formal  system.    He  absorbed  tixe  doctrine  of 
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Kant  and  his  followers,  and  may  be  classed,  by  those  who  insist  that 
every  man  shall  have  a  label,  among  the  transcendentalists :  but  his 
main  interest  was  the  application  of  moral  laws  to  life,  the  trial  of  men 
and  institutions  in  the  court  of  conscience,  rather  than  the  exercise  of 
the  intellect  in  metaphysical  speculations.  The  mystery  of  evil  may 
not  be  explained  for  some  ages,  if  ever ;  while  we  argue  about  it,  evil 
grows :  the  one  indispensable  duty  for  all  of  us,  he  would  say,  is  to 
combat  evil  in  ourselves  and  in  society  now  and  here.  The  staunch  sea- 
man, when  his  ship  founders,  does  not  waste  time  in  meditating  why 
it  should  be  that  water  will  sink  a  ship,  but  he  will  build  a  craft,  if 
haply  he  may  thereby  come  oflE  safa 

In  these  respects  we  behold  Carlyle  a  true  representative  of  his  tima 
Before  the  vast  bulk  of  sin  and  sorrow  and  pain,  he  did  not  cower ;  he 
would  fight  it  manfully.  But  the  smoke  of  battle  darkened  him.  The 
spectacle  of  mankind,  dwelling  in  Eternity,  yet  ignorant  of  their  heri- 
tage, pursuing  "  desires  whose  purpose  ends  in  Time  "  ;  of  souls  engaged 
from  dawn  to  dusk  of  their  swift-fleeting  existence,  not  on  souFs  busi- 
ness, but  on  body^s  business,  worshipping  idols  they  know  to  be  false, 
deceiving,  persecuting,  slaying  each  other, — confirmed  a  tendency  to 
pessimism  to  which  his  early  Calvinism  had  predisposed  him.  But 
Carlyle's  pessimism  must  not  be  confounded  with  Swift's  misanthropy, 
or  with  Leopardi's  blank  despair,  or  with  the  despicable  Schopenhauer's 
cosmic  negation  of  good.  Carlyle  was  neither  cynic  nor  misanthrope. 
He  might  exclaim  with  Ecclesiastes,  **  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  I " 
but  he  would  mean  that  the  ways  and  works  of  man  are  vain  in  com- 
parison with  his  possibilities,  and  with  the  incalculable  worth  of  right- 
eousness. "  Man's  unhappiness,  as  I  construe,"  he  says,  "  comes  of  his 
greatness ;  it  is  because  there  is  an  Infinite  in  him  which  with  all  his 
cunning  he  cannot  quite  bury  under  the  Finite.  Always  there  is  a 
black  spot  in  our  sunshine :  it  is  even  the  Sliadow  of  Ourselves.''^ 

These  being  the  elements  of  Carlyle's  moral  nature,  let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  world  which  he  was  to  test  by  his  unborrowed  prin- 
ciples of  conviction.  He  came  on  the  scene  during  the  decade  of  re- 
action which  followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Official  Europe, 
confounding  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  with  the  causes  underlying  the 
Eevolution,  supposed  that  in  crushing  one  it  had  destroyed  the  other. 
The  motto  of  the  Old  R^me  had  been  Privilege^  of  the  New  it  was 
Merit,  The  revived  political  fashions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
cut  by  such  elegant  tailors  as  Metternich,  Castlereagh,  and  Polignac, 
chafed  a  generation  which  had  grown  usal  to  a  freer  costuma     At  any 
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time  there  yawns  between  the  ideals  and  the  practices  of  society  a 
discrepancy  which  provokes  the  censure  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
sarcasm  of  the  cjnaic ;  but  in  a  time  like  the  Eestoration,  when  some 
men  consciously  repudiated  and  none  sincerely  believed  the  system 
thrust  upon  them,  the  chasm  between  profession  and  performance  must 
open  wider  still,  revealing  not  only  the  noble  failures  bom  of  earnest 
but  baffled  endeavor,  but  also  all  the  hideous  growths  of  hypocrisy,  of 
deceptions,  insincerities,  and  intellectual  fraud.  And  in  very  truth  the 
Old  E^me  resuscitated  by  Europe's  oligarchs  was  doubly  condemned : 
first,  as  being  unfitted  to  the  new  age ;  and  second,  as  having  marked 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  flourished,  the  logical  conclusion 
of  a  political  and  social  epocL  In  1820  the  trunk  and  main  branches 
of  the  tree  of  Feudalism  were  dead :  he  was  not  a  wise  man  who 
imagined  that  the  still  surviving  upper  branches  would  long  keep 
green. 

Not  alone  in  the  political  constitution  of  society  were  momentous 
changes  operating.  They  but  represented  the  attempt  of  man  to  work 
out,  in  his  civic  and  social  relations,  ideas  which  had  already  penetrated 
his  religion  and  his  philosophy.  Distil  those  ideas  to  their  inmost 
essence,  its  name  Ls  Liberty.  The  old  Church,  whether  Roman  or 
Protestant,  lay  rotting  at  anchor  in  the  land-locked  bayou  of  Authority ; 
and  the  pioneers  of  the  new  convictions,  abandoning  her  and  her  cargo 
of  antiquated  dogmas,  had  pushed  on  across  intervening  morasses  to 
the  shore  of  the  illimitable  sea ;  yea,  they  were  launching  thereon  their 
skiffs  of  modem  pattern,  and  resolutely,  hopefully  steering  whither 
their  consciences  pointed.  Better  the  storms  of  the  living  ocean  than 
the  miasma  of  that  stagnant,  scum-breeding  pool !  But  a  church  is  of 
all  institutions  that  to  which  men  cling  most  stubbornly,  paying  it  lip- 
service  long  after  its  doctrines  have  ceased  to  shape  their  conduct  or  to 
lift  their  aspirations ;  trying  to  believe,  in  spite  of  their  unbelief,  that 
it  will  continue  to  be  to  them  a  source  of  strength  as  it  once  was  to 
their  fathers ;  preserving  forms,  but  veneering  them  with  contradictory 
meanings ;  coming  at  last  to  declare  that  an  institution  must  be  kept, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  once  fulfilled  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  now  inadequate.  The  aroma  of  association  has  for  some 
minds  the  potency  of  original  inspiration.  Who  can  ponder  on  life 
without  perceiving  that  whereas  in  their  business,  their  possessions, 
their  love,  and  their  hate,  men  resent  dictation ;  in  matters  beyond  the 
scope  of  experience,  and  consequently  beyond  proof, — as  the  conditions 
of  a  future  life, — ^men  credidously  accept  the  guidance  of  others  as 
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ignorant  as  themselves,  from  whom  in  their  business  or  their  passions 
thej  would  submit  to  no  interference. 

Needless  to  say  the  revived  Old  Regime  entrenched  itself  behind 
whatever  church  it  found  standing :  in  Prussia  the  Lutheran,  in  Eng- 
land the  Anglican,  in  Scotland  the  Calvinist,  in  the  Latin  countries  the 
Soman.  The  ecclesiastical  institution  might  not  humanize  the  masses, 
but  it  held  them  in  check ;  it  might  not  spiritualize  the  classes,  but  it 
taught  them  that  in  rallying  to  its  support  they  were  best  guarding 
their  own  privileges.  Mettemich,  whom  we  call  the  representative  of 
the  Restoration,  did  not  scruple  to  announce  that,  as  the  dangers  which 
threatened  Church  and  State  were  identical,  the  Church  could  only  be 
saved  by  upholding  the  State.  Not  for  the  first  time  in  history  was 
the  priest  a  policeman  in  disguise. 

Into  this  world  of  transition  Thomas  Carlyle  strode  with  his  store 
of  unborrowed  principles.  Bight  or  wrong,  his  convictions  were  his 
own ;  therefore  they  were  realities  that  need  not  fear  a  conflict  with 
ghosts  of  dead  convictions  and  insincerities. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  first  facts  that  amazed  him  was  the  monstrous 
unreality  in  that  transitional  society,  '^y  the  census  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  were  rated  as  Christians;  by  their  acts  they  seemed  little 
better  than  barbarians.  What  availed  the  Established  Church,  in  which 
livings  were  assigned  at  the  pleasure  of  some  dissolute  noble,  fox- 
hunting parsons  were  given  the  euro  of  souls,  and  worldlings  or  un- 
believers rose  to  be  bishops  ?  Could  the  loudest  protestations  explain 
the  existence  of  great,  gaunt,  brutalized  masses,  beyond  the  pale  of 
human  charity ;  every  working  horse  sleek,  well  lodged,  and  well  fed, 
but  innumerable  working  jnen  dying  of  hunger  or  lodged  in  the  alms- 
house ?  Can  that  be  true  civilization  in  which  the  various  constituents 
recognize  no  interdependence,  and  only  a  few  usurp  benefits  which  are 
pernicious  unless  they  be  free  to  all  ?  '  Respectability,  and  not  virtue, 
— that,  Carlyle  declared,  was  John  Bull's  ideal,  and  he  opened  fire 
upon  its  chief  allies.  Sham  and  Cant  He  spared  no  prejudices,  he 
respected  no  institutions.  With  sarcasm  until  then  unknown  in  Eng- 
lish, he  unmasked  one  artificiality  after  another,  disclosing  the  cruelty 
or  the  hypocrisy  which  lurked  behind  it,  and  setting  over  against  it 
the  true  nature  of  the  thing  it  pretended  to  ba  To  interpret  such  con- 
ditions by  the  criterion  of  conscience  was  to  condemn  them. 

But  Carlyle's  mission  was  not  merely  to  destroy :  he  shattered  error 
in  order  that  the  clogged  fountain  of  truth  might  once  more  gush  forth. 
Before  eyes  long  dimmed  ¥rith  gazing  on  insincerity,  he  woidd  hold  up 
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shining  patterns  of  sincerity ;  souls  groping  for  guidance,  he  would 
stay  and  comfort  by  precedents  of  strength ;  hearts  pursuing  false  idols, 
he  would  chasten  by  examples  of  trutL  Men  talked — and  nowhere 
more  dogmatically  than  in  the  churches — as  if  God,  after  having  im- 
parted his  behests  to  a  few  Hebrews  ages  ago,  had  retired  into  some 
remote  empyrean,  and  busied  himself  no  more  with  the  affairs  of  men. 
But  to  Carlyle  the  immanence  of  God  was  an  ever-present  reality, 
manifesting  itself  throughout  all  history  and  in  every  individual 
conscience,  but  nowise  more  clearly  than  in  the  careers  of  great  meiL 

Thus  he  made  it  his  business  to  set  before  his  contemporaries 
models  worthy  of  veneration,  for  he  recognized  that  worship  is  a  pri- 
mary moral  need.  "  Great  Men,"  he  says,  "  are  the  inspired  (si)eaking 
and  acting)  Texts  of  that  divine  Book  of  BevelatUms^  whereof  a  Chapter 
is  completed  from  epoch  to  epoch,  and  by  some  named  IHstoryr  In 
this  spirit  he  introduced  Goethe,  the  latest  of  the  heroes,  to  English 
readers,  as  the  man  who,  from  amid  chaos  similar  to  that  which  be- 
wildered them,  had  climbed  to  a  position  where  life  could  be  lived 
nobly,  rationally,  welL  "  Close  your  Byron,  open  your  Goethe,"  was 
his  advice  to  those  in  whom  Byron's  mingled  defiance  and  sentimental- 
ity found  an  echo.  He  showed  in  Cromwell  how  religious  zeal  is 
something  very  different  from  a  phantom  faith.  He  laid  bare  the  truth 
in  Mahomet  He  made  Luther  live  again.  And  all  to  the  end  that  he 
might  convince  his  dazed  contemporaries  that  in  no  age,  if  we  look 
deeply,  shall  we  look  in  vain  for  concrete,  living  examples  of  those 
qualities  which  are  indispensable  to  right  action ;  that  salvation — the 
purging  of  the  character — is  won  by  exercising  virtues,  and  not  by 
confomiijQg  to  a  stereotyped  routine ;  that  the  authority  of  conscience 
is  a  present  fact,  not  a  mere  mechanism  which  God  wound  up  and  gave 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  has  been  transmitted  by  them  to  us.  As  an  anti- 
dote to  sterilizing  doubt,  Carlyle  prescribed  the  simple  remedy  which 
sums  up  the  wisdom  of  all  the  sages  :  "  Do  the  Duty  which  lies  nearest^ 
thee,  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  Duty  1  Thy  second  Duty  will 
already  have  become  clearer."  In  this  fashion  did  Carlyle  discharge 
his  mission  as  a  moral  regenerator.  We  live  as  individuals,  and  to  the 
individual  conscience  he  made  his  appeal,  caring  little  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  principles  into  institutions.  Rather,  like  every  individualist, 
did  he  incline  to  deprecate  the  numbing  effect  of  institutions.  Let 
each  unit  be  righteous,  in  order  that  whatever  the  collective  units  shall 
establish  may  be  righteous  too. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  understand  Carlyle's  attitude  toward 
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the  great  social  and  intcllectuar, movements  of  his  time,     ^t  passions    f^t 
word  which  had  inspired  generous  minds  at  the  end  of  the  lai  ^Mi 

was  Liberty^  and  after  the  thunders  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  til>p.hind  kiM 
drowned  it  died  away,  it  rang  out  its  sunmions  more  clearly  than  ur.  \ 
fore,  never  again  to  be  quite  deadened,  despite  all  the  eflEorts  of  the  Old 
Rdgima  The  application  of  the  theory  of  Liberty  to  government  re-  '^^ 
suited  in  setting  up  Democracy  as  the  ideal  political  system.  Since 
every  citizen  in  the  State  bears,  directly  or  indirectly,  his  fraction  of 
the  burden  of  taxation,  and  since  he  is  affected  by  the  laws,  and  inter- 
ested, even  to  the  point  of  laying  down  his  life,  in  the  preservation  of 
his  country.  Democracy  declares  that  he  should  have  an  equal  part 
with  every  other  citizen  in  determining  what  the  taxes  and  policy  of 
his  State  shall  be ;  and  it  thrusts  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  choos- 
ing his  own  governors  and  representatives.  To  Carlyle  this  ideal 
seemed  chimerical  Honest,  just,  and  intelligent  government  is  of  all 
social  contrivances  the  most  difficult :  by  what  miracle,  therefore,  shall 
the  sum  of  the  opinions  of  a  million  voters,  severally  ignorant,  be  intel- 
ligent ?  As  well  blow  a  million  soap-bubbles,  each  thinner  than  gos- 
samer, and  expect  that  collectively  they  will  be  hard  as  steel  I  Or, 
admitting  that  the  representatives  Demos  chooses  be  not  so  incompetent 
as  itself,  how  shall  they  be  kept  disinterested  ?  Their  very  numbers 
not  only  make  them  unmanageable,  but  so  divide  responsibility  that 
any  individual  among  them  can  shift  from  his  own  shoulders  the  blame 
for  corrupt  or  harmful  laws.  Moreover,  popular  government  means 
pM^  government,  and  that  means  compromise.  To  Carlyle,  principles 
were  either  right  or  wrong,  and  between  right  and  wrong  he  saw  no 
neutral  ground  for  compromise.  Party  government  cleaves  to  expedi- 
ency, which  at  best  is  only  a  half-truth :  but  half-truth  is  also  half- 
error,  and  any  infinitesimal  taint  of  error  vitiates  the  truth  to  which  it 
clings.  Finally,  Democracy  substitutes  a  new,  many-headed  tyranny — 
more  difficult  to  destroy  because  many-headed — ^for  the  tyranny  it 
would  abolish. 

Such  objections  Carlyle  urged  with  consummate  vigor.  He  fore- 
saw, too,  many  of  the  other  evils  which  have  accompanied  the  develop- 
ment of  this  system  to  impair  its  efficacy,  such  as  the  rise  of  a  class  of 
professional  politicians,  of  political  sophists,  of  corrupt  "  bosses,"  ex- 
pert in  the  art  of  wheedling  the  ignorant  many,  and  thereby  of  frustrat- 
ing the  initial  purpose  of  the  system.  His  opposition  did  not  spring 
from  desire  to  see  the  masses  downtrodden,  but  from  conviction  that 
they  need  guidance  and  enlightenment^  and  that  they  are  therefore  no 
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more  competent  to  choose  their  own  law-makers  than  children  are  to 
choose  their  own  teachers.  In  knowledge  of  public  affairs  Demos  is 
still  a  child, — innocent,  well-intentioned,  if  you  will;  but  ignorant,  and 
by  this  system  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  unscrupulous. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  charge  that  Carlyle,  in  his  exaltation 
of  the  Strong  Man,  worshipped  crude  forca  Let  us  grant  that  on  the 
surface  the  accusation  seems  plausible :  but  when  we  seek  deeper,  we 
shall  discover  that  he  exalts  Cromwell  and  Frederick,  not  because  they 
were  despots,  but  because,  in  his  judgment,  they  knew  better  than  any 
other  man,  or  group  of  men,  in  their  respective  countries,  how  to  gov- 
ern. Their  ability  was  their  justification  :  their  force  but  the  symbol 
of  their  ability.  "  Weakness  " — Carlyle  was  fond  of  quoting — "  is  the 
only  misery."  What  is  ignorance  but  weakness  (through  lack  of 
training)  of  the  intellect?  In  the  incessant  battle  of  life, — and  few 
men  have  been  more  constantly  impressed  than  Carlyle  by  the  battle- 
aspect  of  life, — weakness  of  whatever  kind  succumbs  to  strength.  Evil 
perpetually  marshals  its  forces  against  Good, — ^positive,  aggressive 
forces,  to  be  overcome  neither  by  inertia,  nor  indifference,  nor  half- 
hearted compromise,  but  by  hurling  stronger  forces  of  Good  against 
them.  Interpreting  Carlyle's  views  thus,  we  perceive  why  he  extolled 
the  Strong  Man  and  distrusted  the  aggregate  ignorance  of  Democracy. 
Furthermore,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  never  considered  politics  the 
prime  business  of  life :  first,  make  the  masses  righteous,  next,  enlight- 
ened, and  then  they  will  naturally  organize  a  righteous  and  enlightened 
government  When  Carlyle  rejoined  to  the  zealots  of  Democracy  or 
other  panaceas,  "  Adopt  your  new  system  if  you  must,  will  not  the 
same  old  human  units  operate  it  ?  Were  it  not  wiser  to  perfect  them 
first  ?  " — ^he  antagonized  the  spirit  of  the  age :  wisely  or  not,  only  time 
can  show.  Those  of  us  who  would  reject  his  arguments  would  never- 
theless admit  that  Democracy  is  still  on  trial 

With  equal  fearlessness  he  attacked  the  cheap  optimism  based  on 
material  prosperity,  which  brags  of  the  enormous  commercial  expansion 
made  possible  by  the  invention  of  machinery ;  which  boasts  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  population, — so  many  more  million  mouths  to  feed  and 
bodies  to  clothe,  and  so  much  more  food  and  raiment  produced, — ^from 
decade  to  decade.  These  facts,  he  insisted,  are  not  of  themselves  evi- 
dences of  progress.  Your  inventions  procure  greater  comfort,  a  more 
exuberant  luxury :  but  do  comfort  and  luxury  necessarily  build  up 
character? — do  they  not  rather  unbuild  it?  Are  your  newly-bred 
millions  of  bodies  more  than  bodies  ?    Take  a  census  of  souls,  has  their 
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number  increased  ?  Though  your  steam-horse  carries  you  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  have  you  thereby  become  more  virtuous  ?  Though  the  lightning 
bears  your  messages,  have  you  gained  bravery  ?  Of  old,  your  aristoc- 
racy were  soldiers :  is  the  brewer  who  rises  from  his  vats  to  the  House 
of  Lords, — ^is  any  other  man  owing  his  promotion  to  the  tradesman's 
skill  in  heaping  wealth, — more  worshipful  than  they  ?  Let  us  not  say 
that  this  amazing  industrial  expansion  may  not  conduce  to  the  uplift- 
ing of  character ;  but  let  us  strenuously  affirm  that  it  is  of  itself  no  indi- 
cation of  moral  progress,  and  that,  if  it  fail  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  spiritual  growth,  it  will  surely  lead  society  by  the 
Byzantine  high  road  to  effeminacy,  exhaustion,  and  death. 

A  different  gospel,  this,  from  that  which  Carlyle's  great  rival, 
Macaulay,  was  preaching, — Macaulay,  who  lauded  the  inventor  of  a 
useful  machine  above  all  philosophers  I  Different  from  the  optimism 
— which  gauges  by  bulk — of  the  newspapers  and  the  political  ha- 
ranguers  I  Different,  because  true  I  Yet,  though  it  sounded  harsh,  it 
stirred  consciences — which  smug  flatterings  and  gratulations  can  never 
do ;  and  it  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  that  movement  which  has 
come  to  overshadow  all  others,  the  movement  to  reconstruct  society  on 
a  basis  not  of  privilege,  not  of  bare  legality,  but  of  mutual  obligations. 

Any  inventory,  however  brief,  of  Carlyle's  substance,  would  be  in- 
complete without  some  reference  to  his  quarrel  with  Science.  To 
Science  a  large  part  of  the  best  intelligence  of  our  age  has  been  de-i 
voted, — a  sign  of  the  breaking  away  of  the  best  minds  from  the  steriU 
izing  quibbles  of  theology  into  fields  where  knowledge  can  be  ascertained. 
It  is  a  truism  that  Science  has  advanced  further  in  our  century  than  in 
all  preceding  tima  By  what  paradox,  then,  should  Carlyle  slight  its 
splendid  achievements?  Was  it  not  because  he  revolted  from  the 
materialistic  tendency  which  he  believed  to  be  inseparable  from  Sci- 
ence, and  which  predominated  a  generation  ago  more  than  it  does  to- 
day ?  Materialism  Carlyle  regarded  as  a  Gorgon's  head,  the  sight  of 
which  would  inevitably  petrify  man's  moral  nature. 

Moreover,  Carlyle's  method  differed  radically  from  that  of  the  sci- 
entific man,  who  describes  processes  and  investigates  relations,  but 
does  not  explain  causes.  Pledged  to  his  all^iance  to  tangible  facts, 
the  man  of  science  looks  at  things  serially,  pays  heed  to  an  individual 
as  a  link  in  an  endless  chain  rather  than  as  an  individual,  lays  emphasis 
on  averages  rather  than  on  particulars.  To  him  this  method  is  alone; 
honest,  and,  thanks  to  it,  a  single  science  to-day  commands  more  authen- 
ticated facts  than  all  tbe  sciences  had  fifty  years  aga    But  there  are 
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facts  of  supreme  importance,  which,  up  to  the  present  at  least,  this 
method  does  not  solve.  ^The  mystery  of  the  origin  of  life  still  confronts 
us.  Consciousness,  the  Sphinx,  still  mutely  challenges  the  caravans 
which  file  before  her.  7  The  revelations  of  Science  seem,  under  one 
aspect,  but  descriptions  of  the  habitations  of  life  from  the  protoplasmic 
cell  up  to  the  human  body.  Immense  though  the  value  of  such  a 
register  be,  we  are  not  deceived  into  imagining  that  it  explains  ultimatcs. 
How  came  life  into  protoplasm  at  all  ?  Whence  each  infinitesimal  in- 
crement of  life,  recognizable  at  last  in  the  budding  of  some  new  organ  ? 
And  when  we  arrive  at  man,  whence  came  his  personality  ?  Each  of 
us  is  not  only  one  in  a  genealogical  series  stretching  back  to  the  unrea- 
soning, conscienceless  amoeba^  but  a  clearly  defined  individual,  a  little 
world  in  himself,  to  whom  his  love,  his  sorrow,  his  pain  and  joy  and 
terror  transcend  in  vividness  all  the  experiences  of  all  previous  men : 
a  microcosm,  having  its  own  unmediate  relations — ^absolute  relations — 
with  the  infinite  macrocosm.  Science,  bent  on  estabhshing  present 
laws,  measures  by  a)ons,  counts  by  millions,  and  has  warrant  for  ignor- 
ing your  brief  span  or  mine ;  but  to  you  and  me  these  few  decades  are 
all  in  alL  However  it  may  fare  with  the  millions,  you  and  I  have 
vital,  pressing  needs,  to  supply  which  the  experience  of  the  entire 
animal  kingdom  can  give  us  no  help.  Upon  these  most  human  neod3\ 
Carlyle  fastened,  to  the  exclusion  of  what  he  held  to  be  unnecessary  to 
the  furtherance  of  our  spiritual  welfara  He  busied  himself  with  ulti-  * 
inates  and  the  Absolute.  >Not  the  stages  of  development,  but  the  de- 
velopment attained  ;'-not  the  pedigree  of  conscience,  but  conscience  as 
the  supreme  present  reality ;  uQt  the  species,  but  the  individual, — 
were  his  absorbing  interests. 

Thus  we  see  how  Carlyle  approached  the  great  questions  of  life 
invariably  as  a  moralist  Mere  erudition,  which  too  often  tends  away 
from  the  human,  did  not  attract  him.  Science,  which  he  beheld  still 
imspiritualized,  he  imdervalued :  what  boots  it  to  know  the  "  mileage 
and  tonnage  "  of  the  universe,  when  our  foremost  need  is  to  build  up 
character  ?  In  politics,  in  philosophy,  in  religion,  likewise,  he  set  this 
consideration  above  all  others:  before  its  august  presence  outward 
reforms  dwindled  into  insignificanca 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Carlyle's  message.  Bemarkable  as  is  its 
range,  profound  as  is  its  import,  it  required  for  its  consummation  the 
unique  powers  of  utterance  which  Carlyle  possessed.  Among  the 
masters  of  British  piose  he  holds  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Michael 
Angelo  among  the  masters  of  painting.    Power,  elemental,  titanic, 
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rushing  forth  from  an  inexhaustible  moral  nature,  yet  guided  by  art, 
is  the  quality  in  both  which  first  startles  our  wonder.  The  gi'cat  pas- 
sages in  Carlyle's  works,  like  tlie  Prophets  and  Sibyls  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  have  no  peers :  they  form  a  new  species,  of  which  they  are 
the  only  examples.  They  seem  to  defy  the  ordinary  canons  of  criti- 
cism ;  but  if  tliey  break  the  rules,  it  is  because  whoever  made  the 
rules  did  not  foresee  the  possibility  of  such  works.  Transcendent 
Power,  let  it  take  whatever  shape  it  will, — volcano,  torrent,  Caesar, 
Buonarotti,  Carlyle, — proclaims :  "  Here  I  am, — a  fact :  make  of  me 
what  you  can  !     You  shall  not  ignore  mo  I  " 

Of  Carlyle's  style  we  may  say  that,  whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  one 
can  as  little  ignore  it  as  fail  to  perceive  that  he  makes  it  serve,  with 
equal  success,  whatever  purjiose  he  requires.  It  can  explain,  it  can 
laugh,  it  can  draw  tears ;  it  can  inveigh,  argue,  exhort ;  it  can  tell  a 
story  or  preacli  a  sermon.  Carlylo  has,  it  is  computed,  the  largest 
vocabulary  in  Englisli  prose.  His  endowment  of  imagination  and  of 
humor  beggars  all  his  competitors.  None  of  them  has  invented  so 
many  new  images,  or  given  to  old  images  such  fresh  pertinence.  Your 
first'impression,  on  turning  to  other  writings  after  his,  is  that  they  arc 
pale,  and  dim,  and  cold :  such  is  the  fascination  inalienable  from  power. 
Excess  there  may  be  in  so  vehement  a  genius :  repetition  there  must 
be  in  utterances  poured  out  during  sixty  years ;  an  individuality  so 
intense  must  have  an  equally  individual  manner ;  but  there  is,  rightly 
speaking,  no  mannerism,  for  mannerism  implies  affectation,  and  Car- 
lyle's primal  instinct  was  sincerity.  His  expression  is  an  organic  part 
of  himself,  and  shares  his  merits  and  defects. 

Carlyle  won  his  first  reputation  as  a  historian  ;  singularly  enough, 
his  achievements  in  history  have  temporarily  suffered  a  partial  eclipsa 
Teachers  in  our  colleges  refer  to  them  dubiously  or  not  at  alL  Does 
the  fault  lie  with  these  same  teachers,  or  with  Carlyle  ?  A  glance  at 
the  methods  of  the  school  of  historical  students  which  has  sprung  up 
during  the  last  generation  will  explain  the  disagreement 

History,  like  every  other  branch  of  intellectual  activity,  has  re- 
sponded to  the  doctrines  of  Evolution.  That  most  fertile  working 
hypothesis  has  proved,  when  applied  here,  not  less  fruitful  than  in  other 
fields.  It  has  caused  the  annals  of  the  past  to  be  reinvestigated,  every 
document,  record,  and  monument  to  be  gathered  up,  and  the  results 
have  been  set  forth  from  the  new  point  of  view.  Evolutionary  science, 
as  we  saw  above,  fixes  its  attention  primarily  on  the  processes  of  de- 
velopment, and  regards  the  individual,  in  comparison  with  a  species  or 
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the  race,  as  a  negligible  quantity.  A  similar  spirit  has  guided  historical 
students.  They  have  turned  away  from  "great  captains  with  their 
guns  and  drums,"  away  from  figure-head  monarchs,  away  from  the 
achievements  of  even  the  mightiest  individuals,  to  scrutinize  human 
action  in  its  collective  forms,  the  rise  and  supremacy  and  fall  of  institu- 
tions, the  growth  of  parties,  the  waxing  and  waning  of  organisms  like 
Church  or  State,  in  whose  many-centuried  existence  individual  careers 
are  swallowed  up.  Using  the  methods  of  Science,  these  students  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  history  also  is  a  science,  which,  in  truth,  it 
can  never  ba  Judicial  temper,  patience,  veracity, — the  qualities  which 
they  rightly  magnify, — were  not  invented  by  them,  nor  are  these  the 
only  qualities  required  in  writing  history.  Speaking  broadly,  facts  lie 
within  the  reach  of  any  diligent  searcher.  But  a  fact  is  a  mere  pebble 
in  a  brook  until  some  David  comes  to  put  it  in  his  sling.  True  his- 
tory is  the  arrangement  and  interpretation  of  facts,  and — more  difiicult 
still — ^insight  into  motives  :  for  this  there  must  be  art,  there  must  be 
imagination. 

To  the  disciples  of  the  "  scientific  school "  it  may  be  said  that  the 
heaping  up  of  great  stores  of  facts — the  collection  of  manuscripts,  the 
cataloguing  of  documents,  the  shovelling  all  together  in  thick  volumes 
prefaced  by  forty  pages  of  bibliography,  each  paragraph  floating  on  a 
deep,  viscous  stream  of  notes,  each  volume  bulging  with  a  score  of  ap- 
pendices— is  in  no  high  sense  history,  but  the  accumulation  of  material 
therefor.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  history  as  the  work  of  the 
quarryman  to  that  of  the  architect ;  most  worthy  in  itself,  and  evi- 
dently indispensable,  but  not  the  sama  Stand  before  some  noble 
edifice, — ^Lincoln  Cathedral,  for  instance,  with  its  incomparable  site,  its 
symmetry  and  majestic  proportions :  scan  it  until  you  feel  its  person- 
ality and  realize  that  this  is  a  living  idea,  the  embodiment  of  strength 
and  beauty  and  aspiration  and  awe, — and  you  will  not  confound  the 
agency  of  the  stone-cutters  who  quarried  the  blocks  with  that  of  the 
architect  in  whose  imagination  the  design  first  rosa  Neither  should 
there  be  confusion  between  the  historical  hodman  and  the  historian. 
.  Indubitably,  history  of  the  highest  kind  may  be  written  from  the 
/  evolutionist's  standpoint,  but  as  yet  works  of  the  lower  variety  pre- 
dominata  Naturally,  therefore,  in  a  time  when  the  developm^ent  of 
institutions  chiefly  commands  attention,  Carlyle,  who  magnifies  indi- 
viduals, will  be  n^lected.  But  in  reality,  histories  of  both  kinds  are 
needed,  to  supplement  each  other.  All  institutions  originate  and  exist 
in  the  activities  of  individuals.    The  hero,  the  great  man,  makes  con- 
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Crete  and  human  what  would  otherwise  be  abstract  Environment  does 
not-wholly  explain  him.  It  is  easy  to  show  wherein  he  resembles  his  fel- 
lows ;  that  difference  from  them  which  constitutes  his  peculiar,  original 
gift  is  the  real  mystery,  which  the  study  of  resemblances  cannot  solva 
Men  will  cease  to  be  men  when  personality  shall  lose  its  power  over  them. 

Accepting,  therefore,  the  inherent  antagonism  in  the  two  points  of 
view, — ^antagonism  which  implies  parity  and  not  the  necessary  extinc- 
tion of  one  by  the  other, — we  can  judge  Carlyle  fairly.  Among  his- 
torians he  excels  in  vividness.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  who  has 
attempted  to  chronicle  the  past,  he  has  visualized  the  past  The  men 
he  describes  are  not  lay  figures,  with  wooden  frames  and  sawdust 
vitals,  to  be  called  Frenchmen  or  Germans  or  Englishmen  according 
as  a  different  costume  is  draped  upon  them ;  but  human  beings,  each 
swayed  by  his  individual  passions,  striving  and  sinning,  and  inces- 
santly aliva  They  are  actors  in  a  real  drama :  such  as  they  are,  Car- 
lyle has  seen  them :  such  as  he  has  seen,  he  depicts  them.  To  go  back 
to  Carlyle  from  one  of  the  "scientific  historians"  is  like  passing  from 
a  museum  of  mummies  out  into  the  throng  of  living  men.  If  his  por- 
traits differ  from  those  of  another  artist,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  false.  In  ordinary  affairs,  two  witnesses  may  give  a  different 
report  of  the  same  event,  yet  each  may,  from  his  angle  of  observation, 
have  given  exact  testimony.  Absolute  truth,  who  shall  utter  it? 
Since  history  of  the  highest,  architectonic  kind  is  interpretation,  its 
value  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  interpreter.  Not  to  be 
greatly  esteemed,  we  suspect,  are  those  grubbers  among  the  rubbish- 
heaps  who  imagine  that  Carlyle's  interpretation  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, or  of  Cromwell,  or  of  Frederick,  may  be  ignored.  Character, 
insight,  and  imagination  went  to  the  production  of  works  like  these : 
they  require  kindreil  gifts  to  be  appreciated. 

Neither  of  Carlyle's  portrait-gallery,  unparalleled  in  range,  in  whicli 
from  each  picture  an  authentic  human  face  looks  out  at  us ;  nor  of  his 
masterpieces  of  narration,  long  since  laureled  even  by  the  unwilling, — is 
tlicrc  space  here  to  speak.  In  portraiture  he  used  Bembrandt's  meth- 
ods: seizing  on  structural  and  characteristic  traits,  he  displays  them  in 
strong,  full  light,  and  heightens  the  effect  by  surrounding  them  with 
shadows.  As  a  biographer  he  succeeded  equally  well  in  telling  the 
story  of  Schiller  and  that  of  John  Sterling:  the  latter  a  most  difiicult 
task,  as  it  must  always  be  to  make  intelligible  to  strangers  a  beautiful 
character  whose  charm  and  force  are  felt  by  his  friends,  but  havg  no 
proportionate  expression  in  bis  writings.    As  an  essayist  be  has  left 
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models  in  many  branches:  "Mirabeau,"  "Johnson,"  "Goethe,"  "Char- 
acteristics," "Bums,"  "History,"  stand  as  foothills  before  his  more 
massive  works.  His  is  creative  criticism,  never  restricted,  like  the 
criticism  of  the  schools,  to  purely  literary,  academic  considerations, 
but  penetrating  to  the  inmost  heart  of  a  book  or  a  man,  to  discover 
what  deepest  human  significance  may  there  be  found.  A  later  genera- 
tion has,  as  we  have  noted,  adopted  a  different  treatment  in  all  these 
fields:  bending  itself  to  trace  the  ancestry  and  to  map  out  the  environ- 
ment of  men  of  genius;  concentrating  attention  on  the  chain  rather 
than  its  links ;  necessarily  belittling  the  individual  to  aggrandize  the 
mass.  It  behooves  us,  while  we  recognize  the  value  of  this  treatment 
as  a  new  means  to  truth,  not  to  forget  that  it  is  not  the  only  ona  By 
and  by — perhaps  the  time  is  already  at  hand — we  shall  recognize  that 
the  other  method,  which  deals  with  the  individual  as  an  ultimate 
rather  than  in  relation  to  a  series,  which  is  human  rather  than  abstract, 
cannot  be  neglected  without  injury  to  truth.  Either  alone  is  partial ; 
each  corrects  and  enlightens  the  other. 

Meanwhile  we  will  indulge  in  no  vain  prophecies  as  to  Carlyle's 
probable  rank  with  posterity.  That  a  man's  influence  shall  be  perma- 
nent depends  first  on  his  having  grasped  elemental  facts  in  human 
nature,  and  next  on  his  having  given  them  an  enduring  form.  Sys- 
tems struggle  into  existence,  mature,  and  pass  away,  but  the  needs  of 
the  individual  remain.  Though  we  were  to  wake  up  to-morrow  in 
Utopia,  the  next  day  Utopia  would  have  vanished,  unless  we  our- 
selves had  been  miraculously  transformed.  To  teach  the  individual 
soul  the  way  of  purification ;  to  make  it  a  worthy  citizen  of  Eternity 
which  laps  it  around ;  to  kindle  its  conscience ;  to  fortify  it  with 
jcourage ;  to  humanize  it  with  sympathy ;  to  make  it  true, — ^this  has 
[been  Carlyle's  mission,  performed  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  spirit  "  in 
[earnest  with  the  imiverse,"  and  with  intellectual  gifts  most  various,' 
most  powerful,  most  rara  It  will  be  strange  if,  in  time  to  come,  souls 
with  these  needs,  which  are  perpetual,  lose  contact  with  him.  But, 
whatever  befall  in  the  future,  Carlyle's  past  is  secure.  »He  has  influ- 
enced the  6Ute  of  two  generations :  men  as  different  as  Tyndall  and 
Suskin,  as  MOl  and  Tennyson,  as  Browning  and  Arnold  and  Mere- 
dith, have  felt  the  infusion  of  his  moral  forca  And  to  the  new  gen- 
eration we  would  say :  "  Open  your  *  Sartor ' ;  there  you  shall  hear  the 
deepest  utterances  of  Britain  in  our  century  on  matters  which  con- 
cern you  most;  there,  peradventure,  you  shall  discover  yourselvea" 

William  Boscos  Thatsr. 


THE  PILGRIM  PRINCIPLE  AND  THE  PILGRIM  HERITAGE. 

Op  ultimate  Genevan  extraction,  fathered  by  English  persecution, 
mothered  in  Netherland  exile,  gestated  on  the  storm-tossed  Atlantic,  and 
brought  forth  on  the  ice-fringed  Plymouth  shore,  the  Pilgrim  principle 
was  the  inmiediate  responsibility  of  individuals  to  God.  In  that  principle 
are  combined  a  great  spiritual  truth  and  a  serious  practical  error.  The 
truth  in  it  has  moulded  and  transformed  the  nation,  and  is  marching  for- 
ward to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  The  error  it  contains  has  robbed  the 
church  which  they  established  of  all  but  a  fraction  of  its  rightful  heritage. 

The  positive  truth  of  the  Pilgrim  principle  lies  in  its  aflirmation  of 
responsibility  to  God.  The  recognition  of  responsibility  to  God  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  worship  Him  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  own 
conscience.  Civil  and  religious  liberty,  toleration  in  opinion,  democracy 
in  government,  equality  before  the  law,  the  right  of  free  inquiry  and 
free  speech, — are  all  involved  in  this  great  Pilgrim  principla  And 
although  as  the  Pilgrim  entered  into  confederation  with  the  more 
practical  Puritan,  he  did  in  1646,  "  after  further  consideration,"  assent 
to  a  declaration  as  to  the  **  spreading  nature  of  error  and  the  dan- 
gerous growth  and  effects  thereof,"  which  reconmiended  that  "Ana- 
baptism,  Familism,  Antinomianism,  and  generally  all  errors  of  a  like 
nature  be  seasonably  and  duly  suppressed,"  yet  such  intolerance  was 
rather  due  to  the  instinct  of  political  self-preservation,  and  an  uncon- 
scious acceptance  of  the  standards  of  the  times,  than  to  a  conscious 
misapplication  of  the  great  principle  to  which  he  was  committed. 

By  virtue  of  this  principle  of  liberty  of  thought  and  word  and 
action  in  subjection  to  God  alone,  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
the  Puritans  have  taken  the  lead  in  all  save  one  of  the  great  intellectual 
movements  of  the  country.  They  were  among  the  readiest  to  revolt 
against  the  unjust  exactions  of  the  mother  country.  They  were  leaders 
of  the  abolition  movement  In  the  work  of  political  organization  alone 
they  took  a  second  placa  The  literature,  oratory,  philosophy,  and 
theology  of  America  are — with  here  and  there  a  brilliant  exception — 
the  product  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans,  the 
Congr^ationalists  and  the  Unitarians.     For,  although  the  Unitarian 
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contradicts  at  nearly  every  point  the  specific  doctrines  of  the  Congre- 
gationalist,  in  his  intellectual  attitude  and  moral  temper  he  is  the 
legitimate  oflEspring  of  the  Pilgrim  principla  In  its  highest  and  purest 
form  the  intellectual  life  is  possible  to  those  alone  who,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  have  been  trained  by  this  Pilgrim  principle  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  and  to  express  them  as  they  see  them,  uncorrupted  by 
privilege,  unfettered  by  authority,  and  untrammelled  by  tradition. 

The  weakness  of  the  Pilgrim  principle  was  no  weakness  in  the  men 
themselves.  Such  were  the  historic  conditions  undel*  which  Separatism 
arose  in  England  that  "  even  its  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side."  As 
between  the  ecclesiasticism  which  culminated  in  the  tyranny  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  "  a  church  by  themselves,"  the  latter,  which  was 
then  the  only  alternative,  was  practically  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  trutL  And  the  very  weakness  of  their  theoretical 
principle  reveals  the  sublime  strength  of  the  men  who  dared  to  stake 
their  fortunes,  their  lives,  their  hopes  of  heaven  upon  it 

The  defects  of  their  principle  do  not  lie  upon  the  surface.  The 
casual  reader  of  our  first  paragraph  is  doubtless  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
any  serious  practical  error  can  lie  concealed  within  so  pious  and  ortho- 
dox a  phrase  as  "  the  immediate  responsibility  of  individuals  to  God." 
It  looks  as  harmless  as  did  the  wooden  horse  within  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Yet  within  its  heart  that  phrase  conceals  two  vast  negations  which 
sooner  or  later  will  prove  disastrous  to  the  church  which  harbors  them. 
One  of  these  n^ations  is  wrapped  up  in  the  word  "  immediate."  "  Imme- 
diate "  means  "  unmediated,  without  a  medium."  Now  the  unmediated 
worship  and  service  of  God  is  a  psychological  impossibility.  Carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  this  denial  of  mediation  between  God  and  the 
individual  worshipper  would  lead  to  practical  atheism  and  irreligion. 
The  Pilgrims  were  at  once  practical  and  religious.  And  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  n^ative  aspect  of  their  principle  they  stopped  a  long 
way  short  of  its  logical  conclusion.  They  accepted  implicitly  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  They  acknowledged  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God.  So  far  indeed  God  has  come  toward  man.  Here  media- 
tion stopped.  Across  the  gulf  of  sixteen  centuries  no  conmiunication 
had  come.  While  willing  to  seek  advice  of  each  other,  they  recog- 
nized no  authoritative  interpretation  of  either  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures 
or  the  mind  of  Christ  To  be  sure,  they  had  another  principle  of  medi- 
ation which  they  freely  used,  and  which  in  the  exigencies  of  contro- 
versy they  frequently  referred  to,  but  which  they  refused  explicitly 

to  recognize  as  sucL     For  instance,  one  of  the  requirements  made  of 
81 
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freemen  of  the  corporation  in  1671  was  that  they  "  have  the  testimony 
of  their  neighbors  that  they  are  orthodox  in  the  fundamentals  of  re- 
ligion." In  their  condemnation  of  "new  and  strange  and  dangerous 
opinions,"  in  which,  to  be  sure,  the  Pilgrims  were  not  so  adept  as  their 
Puritan  neighbors,  there  was  the  implicit  recognition  of  a  body  of  old, 
familiar,  and  safe  opinions,  by  comparison  with  which  the  new,  strange, 
and  dangerous  opinions  were  condemned.  This  accepted  body  of  doc- 
trine they  had  brought  with  them  when  they  came  out  of  the  English 
church ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points  on  polity  and  worship, 
all  the  "  fundamentals  of  religion  "  which  they  so  jealously  cherished 
had  come  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  historic  church.  Thus 
they  explicitly  denial  what,  implicitly  held,  was  the  very  condition  of 
their  existence  as  a  Christian  church.  They  especially  prided  them- 
selves on  their  disregard  of  the  observance  of  the  Christian  festivals. 
The  record  of  their  first  Christmas  reads  :  "  Monday,  the  25th  day,  wc 
went  on  shore :  some  to  fell  timber,  some  to  saw,  some  to  rive,  and  some 
to  carry ;  so  no  man  rested  all  that  day."  They  abhorred  everything 
that  savored  of  ritual,  except  rites  which,  like  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
had  Scriptural  sanction. 

Their  second  negation  is  closely  akin  to  the  first  In  making  the 
individual,  and  the  local  group  of  individuals,  immediately  responsible 
to  God,  they  lost  sight  of  the  organic  relation  of  humanity  to  God.  As 
the  only  channel  of  communication  from  God  to  man  was  Christ  and 
the  Scriptures,  so  the  only  way  of  approach  from  man  to  God  was 
through  the  conscious  voluntary  act  of  the  individual.  At  first,  indeed, 
the  logic  of  this  negation  was  not  rigorously  applied.  Children  were 
recognized  as  members  of  the  church  of  their  parents.  In  the  language 
of  the  Cambridge  Platform,  "the  whole  body  of  men  throughout 
the  world,  professing  the  faith  of  the  gospel  and  obedience  unto  God 
by  Christ  according  unto  it,  .  .  .  they  and  their  children  with  them 
arc  and  may  be  called  the  visible  catholic  church  of  Christ"  With 
the  Great  Awakening,  however,  came  the  application  of  the  logic  of 
individualism  in  the  demand  for  a  conscious  experience  of  a  change 
of  heart  as  evidence  of  membership  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  an 
aggregation  of  groups  of  self-conscious  individuals  came  to  regard 
themselves  as  constituting  the  kingdom  of  God.  Arrogance  or  indiffer- 
ence toward  outsiders  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  attempted 
usurpation.  The  Great  Awakening  was  an  effort  to  rescue  lost  indi- 
viduals as  brands  from  the  burning;  and  even  the  enthusiasm  for 
foreign  missions,  which,  within  the  present  century,  has  done  much  to 
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broaden  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  and  reaffirm  the  organic  relation 
of  men  to  each  other  and  of  humanity  to  God,  drew  its  inspiration  at 
first  from  this  same  individualistic  conception.  The  collision  of  this 
individualistic  conception,  which  is  unquestionably  at  the  heart  of  his- 
toric Congregationalism,  with  the  organic  conception  which  has  always 
been  the  soul  of  historic  Christianity,  accounts  for  the  conscientious 
contentiousness  of  both  parties  in  the  recent  controversy  which  raged 
about  Andover  Seminary  and  the  American  Board.  As  in  our  Civil 
War,  where  the  same  essential  principles  were  in  conflict  in  the  political 
arena,  both  parties  had  history  and  tradition  upon  their  side.  In  the  Civil 
War  universal  history  was  on  the  side  of  the  North  ;  American  history 
on  the  whole  was  on  the  side  of  the  SoutL  And  the  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  history  was  a  blessing  to  both  contestants.  So  in  this 
theological  controversy  the  history  of  the  church  universal  was  behind 
one  party,  and  the  history  of  Congregationalism  was  on  the  whole  favor- 
able to  the  claims  of  the  other.  And  we  begin  to  see  that  the  victory  of 
tlie  larger  principle  will  prove  the  salvation  of  the  denomination  which 
has  been  so  reluctant  to  accept  it  Of  course  superficial  observers,  and 
perhaps  a  considerable  proportion  of  participants,  saw  only  the  super- 
ficial issues  involved.  But  the  real  issues  at  stake  were  no  more  the 
question  of  subscription  to  a  particular  creed  or  a  particular  view  of 
the  duration  of  "  probation,"  than  the  American  Revolution  was  essen- 
tially a  question  of  a  tax  on  tea,  or  the  Civil  War  a  question  as  to  the 
return  of  this  or  that  fugitive  slave.  Underneath  every  shock  which 
shakes  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  geologist  recognizes  the  clash  of  cos- 
mic forces  ancient  as  the  solar  system ;  and  '*ndemeath  each  conflict  of 
opinion  the  philosopher  discerns  the  collision  of  intellectual  tendencies 
old  as  the  human  mind  and  fundamental  as  truth  itself. 

The  strength  and  glory  of  the  Pilgrim  principle  are  universally 
recognized;  and  on  the  approaching  Forefathers'  Day,  which  is  the 
two  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, they  will  be  appropriately  celebrated  wherever  their  descendants 
congregate.  The  weakness  and  defect  of  the  negative  aspects  of  their 
principle,  when  set  up  as  permanent  and  universal,  are  not  so  well 
understood,  nor  so  likely  to  receive  adequate  consideration.  The 
splendid  service  wrought  by  their  magniCcent  ideal,  which  of  course 
is  their  main  contribution  to  the  world,  may  blind  us  to  imperfections 
in  the  working  of  their  practical  schema  From  the  more  attractive 
work  of  tracing  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Pilgrim  principle  upon 
the  world  at  large,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  turn  aside  for  once  to  the 
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humbler  task  of  examining  the  actual  condition  of  the  particular  sec- 
tion of  New  England  to  which  the  Pilgrims  came. 

Mr.  Eben  Bumstead,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetfts  Col- 
portage  Union,  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  the  results  of  his 
recent  canvass  of  a  portion  of  Plymouth  County.  The  statistics  are 
more  or  less  incomplete  ;  as  in  all  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Rock- 
land, no  attempt  was  made  to  call  a  second  time  at  houses  at  which  no 
one  was  found  the  first  time,  and  in  the  sparsely  settled  regions  it  was 
impossible  to  visit  every  house.  That  the  reader  may  see  for  himself 
how  incomplete  the  statistics  are  in  each  case,  and  to  guard  against 
misleading  inferences  concerning  particular  towns,  I  have  placed  in  the 
first  column  the  population  of  the  town  according  to  the  census  of 
1890,  and  in  the  second  colunm  the  number  of  persons  foimd  in  the 
families  visited  by  the  colporteur.  Thus  the  statistics  vary  from  those 
for  the  town  of  Rochester,  which  give  only  68  families  (including  260 
persons)  in  a  town  having  a  population  of  1,012,  to  those  for  Rockland, 
which  give  1,347  families  (including  5,479  persons)  in  a  town  whicji 
had  a  population  of  6,213  in  1890,  and  a  population  of  5,511  according 
to  the  State  census  of  1895.  On  an  average  about  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  region  are  represented  in  the  table.  The  towns  com- 
prise nearly  the  whole  of  the  central,  southern,  and  eastern  part  of 
Plymouth  County,  excepting  the  one  large  town  of  PlymoutL  The 
populous  towns  in  the  north  and  northwestern  part  of  the  coimty,  and 
a  portion  of  the  shore  of  Kingston  and  Duxbury,  occupied  by  wealthy 
residents,  are  not  represented  The  r^on  represented  is  pre-eminently 
that  in  which  one  would  expect  to  find  perpetuated  the  influence  and 
tradition  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  most  pure  and  uncontaminated  form. 

While  not  complete,  the  figures  are  believed  to  be  accurate,  trust- 
worthy, and  reliable  as  far  as  they  go.  In  the  daily  reports  of  the 
agent,  from  which  I  have  taken  them,  the  name  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  the  name  of  the  street  or  district  in  which  the  famOy  re- 
sides, are  given  in  every  case.  The  religious  preference  and  the  church 
attendance  or  non-attendance  is  the  statement  of  the  people  them- 
selves ;  and  in  no  case  has  the  judgment  or  opinion  of  the  agent  been 
allowed  to  modify  their  statement  In  the  matter  of  attendance  upon 
church  the  showing  is,  if  anything,  too  favorable,  because  it  is  human 
nature  to  give  as  good  an  account  of  one's  self  as  possible ;  and  where 
40  per  cent  of  the  families  of  a  conmiunity  are  not  represented  by  the 
r^ular  attendance  of  a  single  adult  member,  the  proportion  of  indi- 
viduals not  attending  church  must  be  much  larger.     Furthermore,  as  no 
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questions  beyond  that  of  number  of  members  and  church  preference 
were  asked  of  Catholic  families,  these  2,306  unchurched  families  are  all 
of  Protestant  antecedents.  The  table  gives  with  absolute  fidelity  the  ac- 
count which  5,875  families,  including  22,081  persons,  in  Plymouth 
County,  give  of  their  own  religious  preference  and  habits  of  church 
attendance. 

In  religious  preference  these  5,875  families  are  divided  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion:  Congregational,  21  per  cent;  no  preference,  17 
per  cent ;  Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist,  each  14  per  cent ;  Baptist, 
12  per  cent ;  Unitarian,  8  per  cent ;  Episcopal  and  Universalist,  each 
3  J-  per  cent ;  Advent,  Christian,  Friends,  Presbyterians,  and  others,  7 
per  cent  Thus  the  Congregationalists  have  retained  but  a  little  more 
than  one  fifth  of  these  families.  Nearly  40  per  cent,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  are  not  represented  by  a  single  adult  member  in  regular 
attendance  upon  any  church  whatsoever. 

One  practical  lesson  from  these  facts  is  obvious.  The  imion  of 
man  with  God  must  find  expression  in  union  with  his  fellow-men,  A 
church  by  itself  can  hold  together  only  so  long  as  the  common  con- 
sciousness which  it  inherited  from  the  universal  church  remains  intact 
Every  new  discovery  of  science,  every  fresh  deliverance  of  criticism, 
every  advance  in  general  culture,  every  elevation  in  social  standards, 
will  split  in  twain  each  little  group  of  individualists.  As  Malthusians 
tell  us  concerning  the  multiplication  of  the  species,  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  sects  and  schisms  there  will  be  no  limit  short  of  the  margin  of 
bare  subsistenca  To  the  separation  of  Separatists  there  is  no  end.  To 
erect  the  excuse  for  a  particular  revolt  into  a  permanent  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  organization,  is  a  standing  invitation  to  perpetual  revolu- 
tion. Both  for  their  own  salvation,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the 
unchurched  masses  around  them,  the  churches  which  have  inherited 
the  traditions  of  the  Pilgrims  must  conserve  the  Pilgrim  truth  without 
perpetuating  the  Separatist  error. 

Fortunately  there  are  on  every  hand  manifestations  of  a  desire  to 
restore  the  lost  unity  of  Christendom.  First  there  is  the  proposition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  which  invites  a  return  to  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  shall  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
the  Pilgrim  sufficiently  to  make  the  authority  of  the  Pope  a  genuine 
representative  expression  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  I'ace  in 
the  free  exercise  of  all  its  intellectual  faculties  and  spiritual  powers, 
then  the  churches  of  the  world  may  welcome  bs  primus  inter  pares  the 
ancient  See  of  Roma  This,  which  is  doubtless  the  ultimate  ideal,  is 
beyond  the  range  of  present  practical  possibility. 
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The  second  plan  is  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli,  reflected 
in  the  League  of  Catholic  Unity  recently  organized  on  the  basis  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Apostles*  and  Nicene  Creeds,  the 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Historic  Epis- 
copate. It  would  permit  wide  diflferences  concerning  the  mode  of  in- 
spiration and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  might  recognize,  in 
the  words  of  the  Eev.  Frederic  Palmer,  in  his  "  Studies  in  Theologic 
Dclinition,"  tliat  **  there  is  another  view  of  creeds ;  and  that  is,  to 
regard  them  not  as  attempting  scientific  accuracy  of  definition,  but  as 
approximate  expressions  of  the  truths  of  which  they  treat"  The  pre- 
amble to  its  constitution  concedes  liberty  as  to  "  particular  modes  of 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  or  special  qualifications  for  their 
reception,  or  even  theories  of  their  efficacy."  It  proposes  the  Historic 
Episcopate  as  "  a  bond  of  organic  unity  among  the  Christian  denomina- 
tions by  completing  their  Congregational,  Presbyterial,  or  Episcopal 
systems,  and  at  length  re-combining  them  normally  in  one  Holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church."  The  League  has  already  secured 
the  membership  of  representatives  of  the  Congregational,  the  Epis- 
copal, and  the  Presbyterial  types  of  church,  so  that  it  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced visionary  or  impracticable.  Its  basis  is  very  broad  and  fair. 
And  yet,  like  all  compromises,  it  cannot  be  entirely  acceptable  to  any 
party. 

The  third  plan  is  that  of  the  Congregationalists,  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  Pilgrims.  At  their  National  Council,  held  in  October  at 
Syracuse,  New  York,  the  Congregationalists  commend  the  attempts 
already  made  in  certain  States  to  secure  a  unity  of  action  in  practical 
work,  such  as  that  described  by  me  in  a  previous  article,*  and — 

— "  propose  to  other  Protestant  evangelical  cliurclies  a  union  based  on  : 

1.  The  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Gliost  to  be  the  only  authoritative  revelation  of  God  to  man. 

2.  Discipleship  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  Lord  and  Saviour  and  the  teacher 
of  the  world. 

3.  The  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  his  body,  whose  great  mission  is  to  preach 
his  gospel  to  the  world. 

4.  Liberty  of  conscience  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  church. 

Such  an  alliance  of  the  churches  should  have  regular  meetings  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  should  have  for  its  objects,  among  others  : 

1.  Mutual  acquaintance  and  fellowship. 

2.  Co-operation  in  foreign  and  domestic  missions. 

3.  The  prevention  of  rivalries  between  competing  churches  in  the  same  field. 

1  ''  Church  Union  a  Neoeflsity :  The  Maine  Experiment : "  The  Forum,  April, 
1893. 
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And  whereas  it  cannot  be  expected  that  there  shall  be  a  speedy  corporate 
union  of  the  numerous  bodies  into  which  the  Christian  church  of  our  own  land 
18  divided,  we  do  therefore  desire  that  their  growing  spiritual  unity  should  be 
made  manifest  by  some  form  of  federation,  which  shall  express  to  the  world  their 
common  purpose  and  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  shall  have  for 
its  object  to  make  visible  their  fellowship,  to  remove  misiuiderstandings,  and  to 
aid  their  consultations  in  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world ;  and  to 
this  end  we  invite  correspondence  vdth  other  Christian  bodies.** 

This  proposition  affirms  all  the  essential  principles  for  which  the 
Pilgrim  stood,  and  gives  ample  recognition  to  the  rights  of  others, 
exercising  proper  liberty  of  conscience,  to  hold  other  truth  and  work 
in  other  ways  not  inconsistent  with  these  principles.  The  approach  to 
corporate  union  through  the  manifestation  of  the  growing  spiritual 
unity  through  some  form  of  federation  provides  for  the  conservation  of 
whatever  is  still  valuable  in  the  special  doctrines  and  services  for  which 
the  several  denominations  stand,  and  for  the  organization  and  expres- 
sion of  their  oneness  as  fast  as  it  is  developed.  This  is  the  most  prac- 
ticable of  the  three  plans. 

The  great  truth  which  the  Pilgrims  brought  with  them  to  these 
shores  the  world  will  never  suffer  to  be  lost  Whether  through  a 
Catholic  church  made  democratic  and  representative,  or  through  Prot- 
estant sects  federated  into  an  unsectarian  and  universal  body ;  whether* 
through  an  orthodoxy  that  is  courageous  enough  to  think  its  doctrines 
through  to  their  rational  foundations,  or  through  a  liberalism  that  is 
earnest  enough  to  demand  at  all  costs  a  genuine  piety;  whether 
through  a  socialized  church  or  a  spiritualized  state, — ^the  sublime  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  Absolute  and  Eternal  Source  of  truth  and 
righteousness  which  the  Pilgrims  magnificently  affirmed  will  never 
lack  for  men  and  institutions  to  claim  it  as  their  own. 

On  the  other  hand  the  particidar  vessels  which  they  fashioned  to 
contain  their  spiritual  treasure  have  proved  earthen  and  inadequate. 
The  sense  of  the  organic  relationship  of  men  to  each  other,  and  of  hu- 
manity to  God,  was  largely  lacking  in  their  schema  Through  that  fatal 
gap  much  of  their  heritage  has  been  suffered  to  escape :  and  though 
portions  of  it  have  been  reclaimed  by  others,  still  a  large  fraction  has 
been  lost  The  movement  toward  the  enrichment  of  forms  of  worship, 
simplification  of  the  formulas  of  faith,  and  co-operation  in  common 
lines  of  work  and  service,  has  come  none  too  soon  to  save,  for  the  church 
the  Pilgrims  loved,  its  hard-earned  heritaga 

William  Dk  Witt  Hydk. 
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A  SMALL  portion  of  leaven  will  leaven  tliree  measures  of  meal ;  of 
this  we  have  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  although  we  have  not  baked 
a  batch  of  bread ;  we  have  also  good  authority  for  believing  that  the 
fact  is  a  parable  and  has  a  deeper  trutL  And  yet,  alas,  how  prone 
is  man  to  believe  truth  with  the  lips  and  doubt  it  with  the  heart ;  to 
draw  dividing-lines  between  the  possible  and  the  actual ;  to  differentiate 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real;  and  to  distinguish  between  theory  and 
practice;  forgetting  that  the  possible  may  always  become  the  actual, 
that  the  ideal  is  only  a  true  ideal  when  it  has  a  vital  reality,  and  that 
theory  has  no  warrant  unless  it  can  be  applied  to  lifa 

It  is  strange  logic,  but  it  is  a  grave  fact  that  some  of  our  most 
virtuous  citizens  are  inactive  in  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  because 
they  shrink  before  the  magnitude  of  the  work  there  is  to  be  done,  and 
neglect  their  public  duty  because  of  flagrant  public  evil  They  keep 
aloof  from  politics  for  dread  of  contamination;  and,  retiring  to  the 
serene  seclusion  of  their  libraries,  fold  their  hands  idly  and  decry  pub- 
lic corruption  because  they  do  not  dare  to  risk  their  small  force  against 
the  surging  tide  of  iniquity,  and  fear  to  expose  their  own  purity  to  the 
pitch  that  they  condemn,  lest  it  should  be  defiled.  Nor  is  the  failure 
on  their  part  limited  by  inertia.  Wishing — perhaps  unconsciously — ^to 
reconcile  their  conscience  to  their  own  apathy,  they  proclaim  the  use- 
lessness  of  endeavor,  defending  what  they  call  their  practical  common 
sense;  they  shrug  their  shoulders  with  chilling  scepticism  at  the  leaven 
other  men  would  bring  to  raise  this  lump  of  dough  into  bread  that  may 
bo  broken  for  the  body  politic,  and  even,  oftentimes,  take  the  words 
"  enthusiast "  and  "  fanatic,"  and  round  them  into  petty  bullets  of  scorn 
to  fling  at  those  "  spirits  bravely  pitched,  earth's  manlier  brood,"  who 
are  "  set  on  flame  by  the  pure  fire  that  flies  all  contact  base " ;  but 
who,  "choosing  danger  and  disdaining  shame,"  throw  themselves  into 
the  midst  of  the  evil  to  fight  it  to  the  deatL 

For  the  men  who  are  sunk  in  a  hopeless  lethargy  of  pessimism  and 
despair  there  should  be  less  condemnation,  for  they  are  as  the  blind 
and  can  discern  no  light ;  for  men  who  have  sold  themselves  to  Satan 
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there  should  be  a  measure  of  pity,  for  they  are  under  the  bondage  of 
their  cruel  debt ;  but  for  men  with  eyes  and  ears  and  consciences  to 
stand  upon  this  neutral  ground  is  far  more  reprehensible  in  its  wrong. 
He  who  makes  a  negative  resistance  to  the  thing  his  conscience  approves 
is  more  to  be  condemned  than  he  who  fiercely  fights  a  right  that  his 
conscience  is  too  callous  to  discern.  It  is  Pilate,  who  washed  his  hands 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  not  Judas,  who  betrayed  the  Christ,  that  in  the 
Creal  is  daily  associated  with  the  deed  throughout  all  Christendom. 

Political  evils,  corruption,  and  immorality  in  high  places  and  low, 
impure  legislation,  and  the  "rings"  that  have  circled  round  our  cities — 
contracting  and  crushing  the  moral  life  of  our  people  into  their  compass 
— are  deplored,  decried,  and  bemoaned  on  every  side;  journals  and 
magazines  vie  with  each  other  in  denouncing  them ;  and  yet,  when — 
glowing  with  eager  faith  and  hope,  filled  with  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
for  Reform — some  zealous  citizens  arise,  they  are  laughed  at,  or 
watched  in  idle  curiosity,  with  amused  questioning  as  to  the  result  of 
their  extravagant  endeavor,  by  those  who  should  make  haste  to  help 
theuL  Woe  to  that  man  who,  believing  in,  the  right,  hampers  Reform 
by  a  neutralizing  negative  because  he  doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  method. 
Small  streams  may  irrigate  and  fertilize  a  sandy  soil ;  but  if  a  man, 
flattering  himself  that  his  ideas  are  too  large  for  small  streams,  stops 
them  in  the  beginning,  the  country  will  remain  unredeemed  while  he 
is  waiting  for  a  satisfactory  method  on  his  own  scala 

A  little  leaven  will  leaven  a  large  lump,  but  if  the  hand  that  would 
contribute  it  is  laughingly  pushed  aside  by  some  bystander  who  thinks 
the  leaven  ludicrously  small  compared  with  the  lump  of  dough,  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

In  great  emergencies,  though  more  would  be  better  than  less,  some- 
thing is  better  than  nothing ;  and  we  should  eagerly,  gladly  conserve 
and  encourage  every  honest  effort  at  action,  every  earnest  enthusiasm,  in 
this  hour  of  public  need.  Enthusiasm  may  be  neutralized  by  sneers, 
and  faith  prevented  from  removing  mountains  by  another's  doubt 

To-day  is  a  crisis  in  the  Commonwealth.  A  new  dawn  has  come 
in  the  night  of  our  political  life ;  a  new  tide  of  Reform  has  begun  to 
sweep  over  our  land.  Men's  consciences  are  aroused,  their  moral 
natures  are  awake.  The  efforts  to  change  the  order  and  bring  in  a 
truer,  a  purer,  a  cleaner  system,  a  higher  and  a  nobler  standard,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  Good-Government  and  Reform  clubs,  the  gathering  and 
growing  interest  in  all  questions  of  Reform,  and  the  signal  instances 
where  Reform  has  been  accomplished  by  persistent  and  vigorous  effort 
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Now  is  the  time  for  each  man  and  woman  to  arise  to  tlie  opportunity 
of  the  moment  To  each  man,  and  to  each  woman,  belongs  his  and  her 
share  of  rcsj;x)nsibility  for  the  conditions  they  deplore ;  and  it  is  petty 
and  trivial,  unworthy  of  a  rational  human  being,  to  put  into  complaint 
the  energy  that  might  go  into  effort  Each  man  is  a  unit,  and  adds 
one  more  to  the  force  that  may  oppose  existing  evils.  As  for  woman, 
her  present  duty  is  clear,  her  opportunity  potential, — whatever  her 
future  sphere  may  ba  The  Roman  mother  who  buckled  on  her  son's 
sword  did  not  go  to  the  wai',  but  she  contributed  to  the  victory.  The 
Spartan  wife  whose  parting  salutation  to  her  husband  was  to  come 
home  on  his  shield  or  with  it,  gave  him  a  glowing  inspiration  that 
spurred  him  on  to  conquest 

If  women  weaken  men,  or  lure  them  from  their  duty  to  the  body 
politic,  by  their  selfish  claims  or  their  capricious  vanity,  they  are  as 
guilty  as  the  men  who  neglect  their  public  duty — perhaps  more  guilty. 
He  who  made  Israel  to  sin  was  punished  more  severely  than  the 
sinner,  in  the  wise  Hebraic  dispensation.  If  women  sympathize,  stimu- 
late, cultivate,  and  intelligently  urge  their  husbands,  sons,  and  lovers 
to  their  public  duty,  they  are  doing  a  sure  work  for  the  state  while 
waiting  for  the  state  to  grant  the  claims  they  urge. 

O  that  men  would  rouse  themselves  and  join  this  great  crusade ! 
But  if — through  conditions,  inability,  or  circumstance — ^a  man  may 
not  bear  the  lance  himself,  at  least  let  him  encourage  and  cheer  his  bro- 
ther in  the  lists.  If  he,  too  fearful,  doubts  the  quest,  thinks  it  vague 
and  visionary,  "  a  wandering  fire  that  will  be  lost  in  the  quagmire,"  at 
least  let  him  keep  silent  and  beware  how  he  imperils  it  by  any  jeer  or 
sneer  or  questioning.  Let  him  designate  his  ardent  brother,  if  he  will, 
as  an  "  enthusiast " ;  but  let  the  name  bear  the  stimulating  distinction 
of  a  title  or  a  degree  in  its  intonation,  as  he  says  it, — not  the  flavor 
of  a  jesting  taunt,  nor  even  of  a  good-natured  forbearance  and  sceptical 
j)atience. 

Let  the  Inactive  remember  that — ^as  Sophocles  has  well  said — "  one 
soul  working  in  the  strength  of  love  is  mightier  than  ten  thousand  to 
atone  "  ;  whether  it  be  the  love  of  God  or  friend  or  countrj" ;  and  that 
the  moral  enthusiast,  strong  in  the  love  of  his  state  and  the  love  of 
right,  may  have  a  power  beyond  the  seeming,  which  should  be  rein- 
forced, quickened,  and  sustained  by  the  faith,  the  confidence,  the 
sympathy  of  his  fellowmen.  This,  at  least,  may  the  Inactive  con- 
tribute, and  that  much  lessen  the  magnitude  of  his  failure  in  the 
obligation  of  his  citizenship.  Katbina  Trask. 
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The  gulf  which  the  philosophers  of  former  centuries  created  be- 
tween men  and  animals  no  longer  exists  ;  the  theory  of  evolution  and 
general  psychology  having  shown  that  there  is  no  break  whatever  in 
the  long  chain  of  living  beings.  Everything  one  meets  with  in  com- 
munities  formed  by  man  is  also  to  be  found,  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in 
rough  outlines,  among  the  animal  species ;  for  all  beings  capable  of 
movement,  of  receiving  sensations,  and  of  feeling  emotions,  are  subject 
to  the  same  general  laws  of  existence.  No  science  has  been  more  useful 
in  showing  the  universal  fraternity  existing  between  all  living  beings 
than  general  psychology ;  no  discovery  made  by  the  human  mind  has 
been  so  great  or  so  full  of  poetry  as  that  which  has  led  man  to  recog- 
nize a  part  of  himself  throughout  the  whole  realm  of  nature,  even  in 
the  humblest  of  animals. 

This  is  why  the  school  of  criminal  anthropology  founded  by  Prof. 
Lombroso,  the  eminent  Italian  savant,  has  endeavored  to  discover  in  the 
animal  species  the  origin  of  the  mysterious  and  terrible  phenomenon 
we  call  "  crime."  The  idea  has  given  rise  to  a  considerable  number 
of  objections,  mainly  because  Prof.  Lombroso  has  quoted,  as  examples 
of  crime  among  animals,  certain  actions  which  cannot  be  r^arded  as 
real  crimes,  as  they  are  solely  the  result  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
But  if  we  leave  out  these  actions,  whose  true  nature  Pro£  Lombroso 
has  failed  to  recognize,  we  shall  find  that  animals  do  become  guilty  of 
real  crimes  when,  without  the  slightest  necessity,  they  commit  actions 
which  are  hurtful  to  their  species,  or,  in  the  case  of  gr^arious  animals, 
to  their  companions.  Among  animals,  as  among  men,  there  are  indi- 
viduals which  are  incapable  of  living  and  satisfying  their  wants  with- 
out doing  some  harm  to  their  fellows ;  therefore  they  are  abnormal  and 
criminal  beings,  for  their  actions  do  not  tend  to  ensure  the  prosperity 
of  their  speciea  Almost  every  form  and  variety  of  human  crime  is  thus 
to  be  found  among  animals. 

Cases  of  theft  are  noticed  among  bees.  Biichner,  in  his  "  Psychic 
Life  of  Animals,"  speaks  of  thievish  bees  which,  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  working,  attack  well-stocked  hives  in  masses. 
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kill  the  sentinels  and  the  inhabitants,  rob  the  hives,  and  cany  off  the 
provisiona     After  repeated  enterprises  of  this  description  they  acquire 
a  taste  for  robbery  and  violence  ;  they  recruit  whole  companies  which 
get  more  and  more  numerous  ;  and  finally  they  form  regular  colonies  of 
brigand-bees.     But  it  is  a  still  more  curious  fact  that  these  brigand-bees 
can  be  produced  artificially  by  giving  working-bees  a  mixture  of  honey 
and  brandy  to  drink.     The  bees  soon  acquire  a  taste  for  this  beverage,! 
.which  has  the  same  disastrous  effects  upon  them  as  upon  men ;  they  be-, 
come  ill-disposed  and  irritable,  and  lose  all  desire  to  work  ;  and  finally,) 
when  they  b^n  to  feel  hungry,  they  attack  and  plunder  the  well-' 
supplied  hives.    There  is  one  variety  of  bees — the  Spfiecodes — ^which  lives 
exclusively  upon  plunder.    According  to  Marchall,  this  variety  is  formed 
of  individuals  of  the  Halyetes  species,  whose  organs  of  nidification  were 
defective,  and  which  have  gradually  developed  into  a  separate  variety, 
living  almost  exclusively  by  plunder.     They  may  thus  be  said  to  be  I 
an  example  of  innate  and  organic  criminality  among  insects,  and  they  ■ 
represent  what  Prof.  Lombroso  calls  the  bom  criminals,— that  is,  indi- 
viduals which  are  led  to  crime  by  their  own  organic  constitution. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Linnaeus  and  Tesse,  which  Ro- 
manes believes  to  be  probable,  sparrows  are  sometimes  guilty  of  real 
robbery  with  r^ard  to  swallows'  nests ;  and  the  swallows  in  their  turn 
defend  themselves  and  take  their  revenga  The  following  account  of 
a  case  of  this  description  has  been  given  by  Tesse : 

"  Some  swallows  had  built  their  nests  under  the  windows  of  the  first  floor  of 
an  uninhabited  house  in  Merrion  Square,  Dublin.  A  sparrow  took  possession  of 
the  nest,  and  in  vain  the  unfortunate  swallows  endeavored  to  retain  their  hold 
upon  it.  They  were  forced  to  abandon  the  nest ;  but  they  returned  with  a  band 
of  their  companions,  each  of  whom  was  provided  with  a  little  lump  of  mud.  The 
entrance  to  the  nest  was  soon  blocked  up,  and  the  intruder  found  himself  a 
prisoner." 

Sometimes,  according  to  the  same  author,  their  revenge  takes  a  differ- 
ent form.     He  writes : 

"  At  EEampton  Court  a  couple  of  sparrows  took  possession  of  a  nest  built  by 
a  couple  of  swallows,  in  spite  of  an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
Having  once  established  themselves,  the  intruders  were  no  longer  molested.  But 
the  day  came  when  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  nest  in  search  of  food  for  their 
young ;  then,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  several  swallows  came  to  demol- 
ish the  nest,  and  I  saw  the  young  sparrows  lying  dead  upon  the  ground." 

Beal  instances  of  theft  may  also  be  observed  among  pigeons,  in  the 
artificial  communities  formed  by  dove-cotes.     Signor  Muccioli,  Secre- 
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tary  to  the  Roman  society  for  pigeon-breeding,  has  remarked  that  in 
almost  every  dove-cote  there  are  individuals  which  try  to  obtain  the 
material  necessary  to  build  their  nests  by  abstracting  it  from  the  heap 
of  straws  collected  by  the  others  for  that  purpose ;  in  short,  they  try 
to  procure  what  they  need  at  their  neighbors*  expense  rather  than  go  in 
search  of  it  themselves.  Moreover,  according  to  Signor  Muccioli,  these 
thieves  show  themselves  lazy,  idle,  and  bad  carriers,  flying  slowly  and 
often  losing  their  way,  so  that  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Thus 
the  same  psychological  characteristic  is  to  be  found  among  these  thieves 
as  among  those  of  human  species, — the  inability  to  work.  This  kind 
of  pigeon  is  therefore  almost  always  carefully  excluded  from  dove- 
cotes, either  because  they  do  not  produce  good  carriers,  or  because 
they  become  troublesome  through  their  thievish  propensities. 

Cases  of  theft  have  at  times  been  remarked  among  female  dogs,  but 
such  cases  are  almost  always  influenced  by  maternal  lova  Certain 
dogs  which,  when  in  a  normal  condition,  are  very  well  behaved  and 
respect  their  masters'  property,  begin  to  steal  when  they  have  puppies, 
and  they  steal  anything  that  the  latter  will  eat  It  is  still  more  curious 
that  certain  sterile  dogs  will  steal  the  young  belonging  to  others,  in  order 
to  form  a  family, — a  family  which  in  most  cases  dies,  notwithstanding 
the  solicitude  of  its  adopting  parent,  which  is  aflEectionate,  but  is  unable 
to  discharge  a  mother's  duties.  According  to  M.  Espinas,  something 
similar  to  this  may  be  observed  among  mules :  certain  mules  luring 
foals  away  from  their  mothers,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  morbid  maternal 
instinct;  then,  being  unable  to  bring  them  up,  letting  them  die  of 
starvation. 

Nor  is  murder  wanting  among  animals :  that  is  to  say,  not  murder 
such  as  is  causal  by  the  exigencies  of  the  struggle  for  life ;  but  mur- 
der committed  under  the  influence  of  individual  malice  or  passion. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  declare  that  the  hawk  which  kills  a  swallow  is  a 
criminal,  for  he  is  only  fighting  out  his  struggle  for  existence  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  animals  which  kill  others  of  their  own  species  are  guilty 
of  a  true  criminal  act  when  they  do  so  for  any  other  reason  than  that  of 
self-defence.  Thus,  Karl  Vogt,  the  celebrated  German  naturalist,  has 
observed  a  couple  of  storks  that  had  for  several  years  built  their  nest 
in  a  village  near  Salctte.  One  day  it  was  noticed  that,  when  the  male  was 
out  in  search  of  food,  another  younger  bird  b^an  to  court  the  female. 
At  first  he  was  repulsed,  then  tolerated  and  welcomed ;  at  last^  one 
morning,  the  two  birds  flew  away  to  the  field  where  the  husband  was 
hunting  for  frogs,  and  killed  him.     According  to  Brehm,  storks  often 
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murder  the  members  of  tlie  flock  which  either  refuse  to  follow  them 
at  the  time  of  migration  or  are  not  able  to  do  so.  Parrots,  although 
frugivorous  birds  as  a  rule,  vnll  sometimes  attack  their  companions 
and  crush  their  skulls  by  repeated  blows  from  their  beaks.  Female 
partridges  love  their  young  very  dearly,  but  their  jealousy  of  their  com- 
panions is  so  great  that  they  often  kill  each  other's  young.  Houzeau 
has  noticed  among  anthropomorphic  monkeys,— especially  among  the 
females  in  menageries, — that  they  treat  each  other  with  the  greatest 
cruelty,  and  sometimes  even  kill  each  other.  It  is  a  peculiar  feeling 
of  hatred  for  the  individuals  of  flipjr  owftflPT  whi?h  often  leads  them 
to  murder. 

Infanticide  is  a  crime  of  very  frequent  occurrence  among  animals. 
In  almost  all  zoological  species  we  find  females  which  refuse  to 
be  burdened  with  the  bringing  up  of  their  young ;  sometimes  they 
abandon  and  sometimes  they  kill  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
are  instances  of  real  criminals, — of  individuals  affected  with  a 
very  serious  psychic  defect  which  renders  them  incapable  of  dis- 
charging the  most  important  of  their  duties  toward  their  kind.  Signor 
Muccioli  noticed  a  dove  in  his  dove-cote  which  killed  the  young  of 
every  brood  by  crushing  their  skulls  with  her  beak.  Professor  Lom- 
broso  has  seen  a  hen  which  used  to  make  a  selection  among  her  young 
similar  to  that  made  by  the  Spartans :  she  killed  the  feeble  and  lame 
chicks  and  only  brought  up  those  which  were  healthy  and  strong. 
Brehm  tells  us  about  a  female  Astur  which  was  confined  in  a  cage,  but 
received  plenty  of  food.  This,  however,  not  being  living  prey,  and  so 
not  satisfying  her,  she  finally  devoured  her  young.  Certain  dogs  oc- 
casionally abandon  their  young,  after  having  tended  them  for  several 
weeks,  without  its  being  possible  to  imderstand  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  aversion. 

Crimes  caused  by  mental  alienation  or  by  some  jxsychic  trouble  are 
also  to  be  found  among  the  more  intelligent  species, — crimes  very  much 
resembling  those  caused  by  madness  in  man.  Thus,  among  elephants, 
there  are  instances  in  which  individuals  are  seized  with  a  desire  to  kill 
other  elephants  and  men  without  provocation,  whereas,  normally,  the 
elephant  has  an  extremely  meek  and  peaceable  character.  The  natives 
of  India  call  these  elephants  hora ;  and  their  morbid  state  of  mind  is 
attributed  to  the  solitude  in  which  they  live.  If  an  elephant  acci- 
dentally loses  his  way  and  is  unable  to  find  his  herd,  he  cannot  hope 
to  be  admitted  into  any  other  herd ;  he  can  feed  in  their  vicinity,  and 
drink  and  bathe  where  they  do,  but  apart  from  these  distant  approaches 
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no  other  fellowship  is  granted  him.  Then  such  an  elephant,  excluded 
from  the  society  of  his  fellows,  becomes  a  horcL  Formerly  peaceable 
and  magnanimous,  he  now  attains  a  ferocity  unknown  in  any  other 
animal ;  continually  beset  by  a  kind  of  cold  rage,  he  attacks  every 
creature  he  meets,  and  even  lies  in  ambush  for  travellers,  whom  he 
savagely  attacks.  K  the  language  of  modem  psychiatry  could  be  ap- 
plied to  elephants,  one  would  be  tempted  to  attribute  this  condition 
to  a  form  of  hysteria  owing  its  origin  to  solitude,  and  to  that  total 
change  in  the  animal's  whole  existence  which  attends  the  passage  from 
social  life  to  loneliness. 

Another  kind  of  crime  caused  by  some  passing  psychopathy  has 
been  observed  in  the  Formica  rufibarbis.  According  to  Forel,  female 
combatants  often,  after  a  fight,  fall  into  a  passionate  fury,  in  which  they 
blindly  try  to  bite  everything  around, — the  larvae,  their  companions, 
and  even  the  slaves  who  endeavor  to  calm  them  by  seizing  their  feet 
and  holding  them  imtil  their  fit  of  rage  shall  have  passed  off.  This  is 
something  analogous  to  the  mad  thirst  for  blood,  the  feverish  desire 
to  kill,  that  sometimes  seizes  men  in  time  of  war,  and  the  frightful 
consequences  of  which  have  been  especially  observed  by  travellers 
among  savage  African  tribes.  The  warriors  often  get  so  heated  in 
battle  that  they  continue  to  kill  even  after  having  gained  a  victory  ; 
they  murder  the  wounded,  attack  the  enemy's  village,  and  massacre 
the  women,  chUdren,  and  animals ;  sometimes  even  finishing  by  killing 
each  other  under  the  influence  of  this  transitory  madness. 

Such  wickedness  and  cruelty  are  occasionally  innate  among  other 
animals.  Eodet,  a  distinguished  French  veterinary  surgeon,  says  that 
in  every  regiment  of  cavalry  one  may  always  find  some  horses  which 
rebel  against  discipline  and  let  no  opportunity  escape  them  of  doing  harm 
either  to  man  or  to  their  companions.  In  dealing  with  such  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  always  on  one's  guard ;  and  it  is  frequently  imperative  that 
they  be  separated  from  the  others  in  the  stables,  as  they  try  to  steal 
their  companions'  food.  What  is  still  more  curious,  these  horses  are 
said  to  present  an  anomaly  in  the  formation  of  their  skulls,  having  a 
narrow  and  retreating  forehead,  a  feature  which  induced  M.  Bodet  to 
call  them  chevaux  d  nez  husquL  Moreover,  according  to  Comevin,  the 
Arabs  will  not  admit  into  their  haras  the  offspring  of  horses  which  are 
thus  affected  and  which  present  this  peculiar  physiognomy. 

This  fact  might  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  phenomena  which  relate 
to  the  hereditary  nature  of  criminal  instincts  are  not  observable  in  the 
human  species  only.     Other  facts,  indeed,  can  be  quoted  in  support  of 
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this  hypothesis,  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  criminal  heredity  are  the 
same  in  man  and  in  animals.  It  is  known  that,  according  to  Professor 
Lombroso's  theory,  the  hereditary  transmission  of  crime  in  man  is  some- 
times  direct  and  sometimes  indirect;  that  is  to  say,  sometimes  a  crimi- 
nal son  is  bom  of  a  criminal  father;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  a 
criminal's  son  is  afflicted  with  a  different  form  of  degeneracy.  In  short, 
crime  sometimes  engenders  crime;  but  sometimes  it  engenders  mad- 
ness, sterility,  idiocy,  physiological  and  mental  weakness,  eccentricity, 
and  the  like.  The  following  account,  given  by  Signor  Cristiani,  the 
Director  of  the  Lucca  Lunatic  Asylum,  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
same  phenomena  are  to  be  remarked  among  the  more  intelligent 
species  of  animals.  Being  both  a  distinguished  psychologist  and  a  pas- 
sionate sportsman,  his  observations  are  doubly  valuable. 

Signor  Cristiani  possessed  a  family  of  bird-dogs  of  which  one 
couple — ^male  and  female — ^was  distinguished  by  great  intelligence: 
both  were  exceptionally  clever  dogs.  These  dogs  had  two  young 
ones,  a  male  ("Ali")  and  a  female  ("Popa").  Popa  suffered  from 
convulsions  and  was  a  real  criminal;  it  was  impossible  to  let  her  run 
in  the  streets  because  she  attacked  all  the  dogs  she  met  and  tried  to 
bite  them.  In  spite  of  whippings  and  of  aU  kinds  of  punishments, 
she  could  not  be  taught  to  respect  other  people's  proper^;  besides 
she  amused  herseU  by  destroying  things.  Ali  was  very  intelligent 
and  showed  no  criminal  tendencies,  but  he  was  of  a  very  capricious 
temperament  Had  he  been  a  human  being,  one  would  have  called 
him  an  eccentric  and  peculiar  individual  For  instance,  he  would 
sometimes  refuse  to  go  hunting,  and  it  was  impossible  to.  make  him 
accompany  any  one  but  his  master  on  shooting  expeditions.  Even 
when  the  latter  was  hunting,  the  dog  would  not  go  after  a  bird  unless 
he  were  sure  that  his  master  was  on  the  watch.  Finally,  although  still 
young  and  strong,  he  refused  to  accompany  even  his  master,  and 
since  then  the  latter  had  to  give  up  making  any  use  of  him.  Ali 
and  Popa  engendered  two  males,  named  *'Nilo"  and  '^Fida"  Fido 
was  a  fine  dog;  Nilo,  on  the  contrary,  was  extremely  ugly,  suffered 
from  convulsions,  and  showed  his  father's  peculiarities  combined 
with  his  mother's  bad  qualities.  Fido  and  Nilo  were  bred  with 
strange  dogs  of  a  normal  character.  The  young  of  the  former — ^two 
females — ^were  very  good-natured,  but  extremely  stupid  and  almost  in- 
capable  of  searching  for  birda  Nilo  engendered  a  female,  "  Scilki" 
a  fairly  fine  dog;  but  she  too  was  stupid  and  sterile. 

In  this  family  of  dogs  is  thus  to  be  seen  the  characteristic  develop- 
«2 
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ment  of  hereditary  crime,  just  as  in  the  human  species  it  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Lombroso.  Two  parents  of  a  more  than  average 
intelligence  beget  a  criminal  dog,  and  an  eccentric  one  which  is  half 
mad ;  of  these  two  there  is  bom  a  normal  individual,  and  one  which  is 
ugly,  criminal,  and  eccentric  The  young  of  the  normal  individual  are 
stupid,  whereas  the  criminal  individual  begets  a  sterile  femala 

Thus,  all  the  phenomena  of  human  crime  are  foimd  among  the 
animal  species,  but  on  a  smaller  scala  The.  animals  are  in  a  certain 
sense  less  criminal  than  meru  When  we'  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that 
a  man  is  extremely  cruel,  we  say  that  he  is  like  a  wild  beast ;  but  this 
is  an  insult  to  animals  which  the  latter  do  not  deserve,  for  they  never 
attain  the  hideous  monstrosities  of  man.  Man  is,  indeed,  the  most 
ferocious  of  all  beings.  Is  it  possible,  in  the  zoological  world,  to  find 
anything  similar  to  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa 
(the  Dahomey  tribe  for  instance) ;  or  of  certain  conquerors  such  as  Tam- 
erlane ;  or  of  certain  criminals  like  Troppmann  ?  However,  there  is 
nothing  to  astonish  us  in  this :  man  is  capable  of  attaining  a  higher 
degree  of  evil  than  any  other  animal,  but  he  is  also  capable  of  reaching 
a  higher  degree  of  good.  The  cause  of  this  is  his  superior  intelligence. 
Intelligence  is  an  instrument  that  can  be  wielded  for  good  as  well  as 
for  evil:  it  can  help  a  philanthropist,  a  statesman,  or  an  inventor  to 
diminish  the  number  and  intensity  of  human  woes,  just  as  it  can 
assist  a  criminal  to  dupe,  rob,  and  murder  his  feUow  men.  Man 
has  had  to  pay  for  his  immense  pre-eminence  in  good  by  a  pre-eminence 
in  eviL  The  one  superiority  implies  the  other;  and  the  species  which 
produces  the  greatest  heroes  cannot  fail,  on  the  other  hand,  to  produce 
the  greatest  criminals. 

William  Fsrrero. 


HAS  THE  MORMON  CHURCH  RE-ENTERED  POLITICS? 

When,  in  September,  1890,  President  Wilford  Woodruff  of  the 
Mormon  Church  announced  at  the  semi-annual  Conference  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tabernacle  a  revelation  forever  suspending  polygamy,  most  of 
the  Gentiles  in  Utah  received  his  professions  with  smiling  incredulity. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient  whereby  the  Church  might 
be  put  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  land  without  the  humiliating 
confession  that  a  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Mormon  religion  was  wrong  in 
principle.  When,  one  year  later.  President  Woodruff  declared  a 
divorce  of  Church  and  State  in  Utah,  the  same  significant  distrust  per- 
vaded a  majority  of  the  Gentile  population.  Between  these  dates  the 
"  People's  "  or  "  Church  "  party  had  disbanded,  reorganizing  as  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  of  the  Territory.  The  new  parties 
were  joined  by  a  small  contingent  from  the  "  Liberal "  or  "  Anti- 
Church  "  party,  leaving  that  organization  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  Republicans. 

As  time  elapsed,  and  the  progress  of  events  indicated  more  clearly 
the  sincerity  of  the  Mormon  people,  the  Liberal  party  gradually  dis- 
int^rated.  By  November,  1893,  faith  in  the  Mormon  people  had 
become  so  general  that  the  Liberal  party  formally  disbanded.  Only  a 
few  radicals  continued  to  distnist  the  Mormon  Church.  Political  confi- 
dence between  Mormons  and  Gentiles,  established  after  so  many  years 
of  bitter  antagonism,  bore  fruit  in  closer  commercial  and  social  rela- 
tiona  All  elements  of  the  community  became  firmly  cemented,  the 
people  working  together  in  a  common  purpose  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Territory.  This  happy  condition  of  affairs  continued  till  within  the 
past  month,  when  suddenly  from  one  of  the  great  political  parties  arose 
the  cry  that  the  Mormon  Church  was  "  again  in  the  saddle,"  and  that 
Mormon  authorities  were  attempting  to  dictate  the  course  of  politics. 
This  chaige,  publicly  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  created  instant  consternation.  A  "  crisis  "  was  proclaimed, 
and  a  State  convention  of  the  Democratic  party  was  called  to  take 
radical  measures  in  regard  to  the  alleged  Church  interference.  The 
most  inflammatory  reports  were  spread  broadcast,*  and  the  telegraph 
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conveyed  over  the  United  States  the  news  of  a  reawakening  conflict 
in  TJtaL 

To  appreciate  properly  the  real  situation  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
farther  back  than  the  promulgation  of  the  Church  manifesto  abolishing 
polygamy.  In  a  previous  article  *  in  The  Forum  I  made  the  asser- 
tion that  the  "  Mormon  question  "  had  been  in  Utah  a  political  one, 
while  outside  Utah  it  had  been  a  religious  and  social  one;  that 
polygamy  was  only  "  the  scapegoat  upon  which  the  anti-Mormon  popu- 
lation of  Utah  had  piled  its  combined  grievances."  That  statement, 
made  five  years  before,  would  have  brought  upon  me  the  wrath  of 
every  Gentile  in  Utah.  Passion  and  prejudice  having  passed  away,  it 
was  received  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Not  polygamy,  but  the  domi- 
nation of  the  State  by  the  Church,  had  aroused  the  greatest  opposition 
from  the  Gentiles  of  UtaK  If  the  Gentiles  of  the  Territory  believed 
that  the  Church  was  now  interfering  in  politics,  or  suspected  it  of 
having  designs  upon  the  new  State  after  its  admission  to  the  Union, 
there  would  be  an  instant  re-forming  on  old  linea  Notwithstanding  the 
complete  abandonment  of  polygamy,  the  fight  against  the  Church 
would  be  more  fierce  than  in  the  old  days,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Gentiles  would  now  be  reinforced  by  a  large  element  of  the  Mormons 
themselves.  There  is  no  point  upon  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  the  Territory  are  more  sensitive  than  upon  that  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
terference in  State  affairs.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  recent  cry  of  "  Church  interferenca"  That,  notwith- 
standing the  conmiotion,  there  has  not  been  a  single  move  toward 
re-forming  the  old  parties,  conclusively  proves  the  groundlessness  of 
the  charge  that  the  Church  was  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  dictate  in  mat- 
ters of  state.  Nevertheless  the  impression  has  been  created  outside 
Utah  that  the  conflict  between  Mormons  and  Gentiles  has  been  re- 
opened ;  and  a  general  feeling  exists  inside  the  Territory  that  statehood 
has  been  seriously  jeopardized  by  the  action  of  those  who  sounded  a 
false  alarm  in  order  to  gain  a  partisan  advantage.  Indeed,  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  purposes  in  raising  the  issua  While  a 
reaction  has  taken  place  against  those  responsible  for  the  scare,  the  inci- 
dent has  served  a  good  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  one  feature  of  pub- 
lic life  in  Utah  that  is  unhealthy,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  fraught  with  actual 
danger.  This  feature — the  selection  of  Church  officials  as  political  can- 
didates— ^is  one  the  alarmists  would  have  most  preferred  to  have  kept 

>  <<  Will  the  Polygamiats  Control  the  New  State  of  Utah ?  "  Thb  Fobum,  De- 
cember, 1804« 
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in  the  background.   The  occasion  of  the  outcry,  however,  and  the  effect 
produced  within  and  without  the  Territory,  are  full  of  interest 

Upon  the  disbandment  of  the  People's  or  Church  party  in  1891, 
the  mass  of  the  Mormons  affiliated  with  the  new  Democratic  party  of 
the  Territory.  This  resulted  from  a  variety  of  causes.  It  had  been 
during  the  Bepublican  administrations  that  the  laws  directed  against 
polygamy  had  been  enacted.  It  fell  chiefly  to  Republican  governors, 
judges,  and  marshals  to  execute  those  laws.  The  Gentile  or  Liberal 
party  had  been  mainly  composed  of  those  who  were  Republicans  in 
national  politics.  The  Mormon  Church  had  been  represented  in  Wash- 
ington by  Democratic  attorneys  for  many  years,  and  Mormon  news- 
papers in  Utah  had  long  espoused  Democratic  doctrines.  This  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  led  the  great  majority  of  the  Mormon  people 
into  the  Democratic  ranks  when  the  "  division  movement "  came. 
Utah  was  confidently  claimed  as  a  Democratic  stronghold,  and  no  Re- 
publican had  the  temerity  to  dispute  the  claim.  A  succession  of  rapidly 
occurring  events  changed  political  sentiment  within  the  space  of  a  few 
years.  Upon  the  disbandment  of  the  Liberal  party,  its  leader.  Judge 
0.  W.  Powers,  who  had  been  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Mormons, 
took  a  place  in  the  Democratic  party  and  is  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Conmiittee.  This  episode  impressed  yet  more 
forcibly  on  the  Mormon  mind  the  fact  that  in  the  long  fight  against  the 
Mormon  Church  the  issues  of  national  politics  had  no  bearing.  Shortly 
before  the  disbandment  of  the  Liberals  in  Utah,  President  Cleveland 
entered  upon  his  second  administration.  Each  of  his  two  principal 
recommendations  to  Congress — the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  purchasing 
act  and  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  bill — struck  a  blow  at  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  UtaL  Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these 
two  measures  from  the  broad  national  view,  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  as  to  their  effect  upon  this  Territory.  The  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  purchasing  act  took  away  the  last  prop  from  silver,  greatly 
injuring  the  mining  interests.  The  Wilson  bill  badly  crippled  the 
sheep  industry,— next  to  mining  the  most  unportant  interest  in  the 
Territory, — and  injured  the  beet-sugar  industry,  which  had  but 
recently  been  established  here  by  the  Mormon  people.  The  conse- 
quent fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  raw  wool,  and  sugar-beets  told  effec- 
tively on  public  sentiment  in  the  Territory,  causing  a  widespread 
change  from  Democratic  to  Republican  beliel  Again,  one  of  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  Mormon  Church,  in  its  practical  relations  to  the 
people,  had  been  the  fostering  of  home  industries.     Brigham  Young 
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bad  preached  it  incessantly,  and  the  Mormon  pioneers  practised  it  from 
the  first  days  of  their  entrance  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  doc- 
trine of  protection,  as  promulgated  by  Republican  speakers  throughout 
the  Territory,  having  been  so  long  inculcated  by  religious  teachers, 
found  ready  acceptance.  This  added  to  the  growing  Bepublican  senti- 
ment The  local  Democracy,  catering  to  the  desires  of  the  Mormons, 
had  for  several  years  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  Utah  Federal  Com- 
mission, and  the  entrusting  of  Territorial  elections  to  the  peopla  With 
the  inauguration  of  a  Democratic  President  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Democratic  Commission,  there  was  a  sudden  change  of  front,  the  Re- 
publicans favoring  and  the  Democrats  opposing  the  attempt  to  abolish 
this  arm  of  the  Federal  government 

All  these  influences  operated  to  cause  a  secession  of  Mormons  from 
the  Democratic  ranks.  The  Republican  vote,  which  had  been  6,613  in 
1891,  increased  to  12,390  in  1892,  14,221  in  1893,  and  21,343  in  1894, 
the  Republicans  electing  their  delegate  to  Congress  in  the  latter  year 
by  a  plurality  of  1,820.  This  wholly  unexpected  residt  struck  terror 
among  the  local  Democratic  leaders.  In  asking  support  for  statehood 
from  their  national  party,  they  had  promised  Utah  as  a  Democratic 
State.  Failing  to  keep  their  party  obligations,  they  were  forced  to 
offer  some  plausible  excuse  to  the  country  for  the  rapid  change  of  sen- 
timent in  the  Territory.  This  was  attempted  by  raising  the  cry  of 
"  Church  interferenca" 

Both  parties,  with  the  instinct  of  politicians,  had,  from  the  moment 
of  division  on  national  lines,  recognized  the  importance  of  the  Mormon 
vote  in  determining  the  political  complexion  of  the  new  State.  Both 
had  sought  for  means  whereby  permanently  to  attach  this  doubtful 
vote.  By  a  curious  circumstance,  as  noted  in  my  former  article  in  The 
Forum,  many  of  the  very  politicians  who  had  for  years  inveighed 
against  Church  influence  in  State  affairs  now  appealed  to  religious 
prejudice  in  the  hope  of  advancing  party  interests.  In  the  campaign 
of  a  year  ago  the  Democrats  circulated  a  political  catechism  endeavor- 
ing to  show  that  Republicans  had  been  responsible  for  all  the  woes 
suffered  by  the  Mormon  people.  The  Republicans  distributed  a  tract 
to  prove  that  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  Brigham  Young,  and  other 
leaders  reverenced  by  the  Mormon  people,  had  been  Republicans. 
This  line  of  argument  found  little  favor  among  the  Mormons,  who 
resented  it  as  appealing  to  their  prejudices  and  not  to  their  intelligence. 
A  more  subtle  and  effectual  method  of  catching  the  "  Church  vote," 
adopted  by  both  parties,  was  the  nomination  of  prominent  Mormon 
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dignitaries  for  public  offica  Bishops,  elders,  counsellors,  presidents  of 
the  "  Seventies,"  and  other  ecclesiastics,  were  nominated  for  the  mani- 
fest purpose  of  attracting  the  Mormon  vote.  The  present  year  it  was 
carried  to  an  unprecedented  extreme  by  the  Democrats  nominating  for 
the  United  States  Senate  (to  be  voted  for  by  the  people)  an  apostle  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  second  in  authority  only  to  the  First  Presidency 
itself.  An  exactly  parallel  case  would  be  the  nomination  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  a  close  State  like  New  York, 
legislative  nominees  being  pledged,  if  elected,  to  vote  for  him  as  the 
choice  of  the  party.  The  storm  of  criticism  that  would  follow  such  an . 
extraordinary  appeal  to  the  Catholic  vote  can  well  be  imagined.  Yet 
a  precisely  similar  appeal  was  made  to  the  Mormon  people  for  their 
suffrages.  It  is  but  just  to  the  Mormons  to  state  that  in  most  instances 
where  Church  officials  have  been  nominated  by  either  party,  it  has  been 
at  the  behest  of  Gentile  politicians.  The  candidacy  of  such  church- 
men has  been  urged  by  the  very  men  who  a  few  years  ago  were  most 
vehement  in  denouncing  religious  influence  in  politics.  In  a  recent 
convention  in  Salt  Lake  City  a  Mormon  leader  who  was  being  advanced 
for  a  nomination  against  a  Gentile  came  to  me  to  say  that  he  did  not 
want  the  office,  that  he  was  fighting  against  the  nomination,  and  that 
if  it  came  to  him  it  would  be  by  an  exclusively  Gentile  vote.  The 
spectacle,  strange  anywhere  but  in  Utah,  was  presented  of  Mormon 
del^ates  working  for  a  Gentile,  and  Gentile  del^ates  for  a  Mormon, 
The  Gentiles  were  outspoken  in  urging  this  gentleman  to  accept  the 
nomination  in  order  to  "  draw  the  Mormon  vote,"  which  in  their  esti- 
mation was  "a  duty  he  owed  his  party."  A  natural  and  inevitable 
sequence  to  the  election  of  high  ecclesiastics  to  public  office  is  the 
charge  of  their  opponents  that  success  was  due  to  "  Church  influence." 
Anomalous  as  it  seems,  the  recent  so-called  "crisis"  in  political 
affairs  came  from  the  efforts  of  the  First  Presidency  to  keep  ecclesi- 
astics out  of  politics.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  one  of  the  three  presidents  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  at  a  Priesthood  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City,  took 
exception  to  the  action  of  salaried  officers  of  the  Church  who  had 
accepted  political  nominations  without  consulting  their  superior 
authorities.  His  remarks,  as  given  in  the  official  Church  report,  were 
as  follows: 

**  President  Smith,  after  speaking  briefly  on  the  obligations  involved  in  the 
Holy  Priesthood,  said  that  any  man  who  takes  the  bit  into  his  own  mouth,  saying, 
*  I  have  a  right  to  do  as  I  please,' — it  matters  not  whether  he  be  Apoetie,  Seventy, 
High  Priest,  or  EUder, — ^if  he  acted  in  that  spirit  he  trod  on  dangerous  ground.    Be- 
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ferring  to  himself,  President  Smith  said  he  had  been  chosen  to  be  one  of  the 
Counsellors  to  the  President,  a  position  he  neither  sought  nor  desired ;  and  since 
he  had  been  called  to  occupy  that  position  he  fully  realised  that  in  and  of  himself 
he  did  not  possess  power  and  wisdom  sufficient  to  honor  it  acceptably  to  God  and 
his  brethren.  He  felt  the  same  when  he  was  called  to  be  one  of  the  TVelve 
Apostles.  But,  having  accepted  these  positions,  with  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  attached  to  them,  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty,  before  undertaking  to 
do  anything  that  would  interfere  in  any  way  with  his  regular  church  duties,  first 
to  consult  with  the  men  who  presided  over  him ;  and  he  held  this  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  man  holding  high  ecclesiastical  offices.  *  But,*  he  said,  <  do  not  all 
so  understand  it?'  'It  appears  not,'  he  answered;  'for  there  is  at  least  one 
of  the  Apostles  and  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Seventies  that  take  a  different 
view  of  it ;  that  is,  judging  by  their  actions.' " 

The  gentlemen  referred  to  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  President's 
remarks  were  Moses  Thatcher,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  B.  H.  Roberts,  the  nominee  of  the  same  party  for 
Congress. 

President  Wilford  Woodruff  subsequently,  indorsing  the  words  of 
President  Smith,  said : 

*<  When  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  was  organijEod, 
it  was  with  the  holy  priesthood  in  its  various  orders  and  forms.  And  when  a 
man  was  appointed  to  the  Apostleship  or  Presidency,  or  in  any  office  as  a  teacher 
of  the  people,  it  placed  him  in  a  very  grave  responsibility.  And  no  man  was 
counted  at  liberty,  from  the  organization  of  the  Church,  to  engage  in  any  branch 
of  business,  politics,  or  anything  else  to  take  him  entirely  away  from  his  calling, 
business,  duty,  or  responsibility,  for  a  length  of  time,  without  first  consulting 
with  the  Presidency  of  the  Church  or  with  his  Quorum  on  its  propriety,  and  get- 
ting permission  to  do  so.  And  this  order  has  rested  against  us  all  alike.  And  this 
has  been  my  position  for  sixty  years  of  my  life,  and  that  too  without  interfering 
with  my  manhood.  And  this  course  does  not  require  a  man  to  give  up  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Democratic  party  or  in  the  Republican.  .  .  .  Every  man  has  his 
own  free  agency.  He  has  the  right  to  withdraw  from  his  Quorum  or  the  Church 
if  he  wishes.  But  while  he  remains  in  his  Quorum  or  in  the  Church  we  think  he 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  that  we  are  ourselves.  But  that  duty  does  not 
require  any  man  to  withdraw  from  the  Democratic  or  Republican  party  or  give 
up  his  political  principles." 

President  Smith's  apparently  innocent  and  very  proper  jadmonitions 
were  seized  by  the  Democratic  leaders  as  an  opportmuty  £or  raisiiig  a 
hue-and-cry  against  "  Church  interferenca"  His  own  explanadoa  was 
brushed  aside  as  insincere;  his  words  misconstrued,  perverted,  and 
misquoted.  The  Mormon  Church,  the  Democrats  asserted,  "  was  in 
the  saddle,"  a  "  crisis  "  had  arisen,  and  the  people  were  called  upon  to 
resist  an  attempt  of  the  Church  to  dominate  politics.  The  wildest 
vagaries  were  induced.     Bidiculous  as  this  ^'tempest  in  a  tea-po$^ 
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now  seems,  it  raged  for  days.     Chairman  Powers,  at  its  inception, 
declared  himself  as  follows : 

''  We  shall  meet  the  occasion,  I  trust,  like  men.  If  we  find  that  our  efforts 
are  to  be  thwarted,  our  money  wasted,  our  victory  surreptitiously  taken  from 
us,  I  shall  advise  the  State  Committee  to  give  me  authority  to  call  a  convention 
of  the  Democrats  of  Utah,  giving  that  convention  power  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  taking  the  Democratic  ticket  from  the  field,  to  disband  the  Democratic  party, 
and  to  advise  the  voters  of  Utah  to  vote  down  the  Constitution  and  to  vote  in 
favor  of  a  Territorial  form  of  government  until  we  are  certain  that  all  our  people, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  will  be  free  to  act  politically  as  their  judgments 
and  their  consciences  dictate.  I  make  no  threat, — but  this  course  will  be  pursued 
if  occasion  requires." 

The  State  Executive  Committee  was  convened,  a  State  convention 
was  called,  and  the  flames  of  prejudice  were  vigorously  fanned.  Re- 
ports were  published  of  a  Mormon  bishop  in  Logan,  Utah,  who  had 
publicly  advised  his  congregation  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  A 
Mormon  apostle  was  charged  with  having  travelled  from  place  to  place 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  stating  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
Mormon  Presidency  that  the  Republican  nominee  for  Congress  should 
be  elected.  President  Smith  was  accused  of  circulating  a  letter  among 
the  bishops  of  the  Mormon  Church,  certifying  to  the  good  standing  in 
the  Church  of  this  same  Republican  candidate.  Every  one  of  these 
reports  was  subsequently,  when  investigated,  proved  to  be  a  political 
canard  without  a  shadow  of  truth;  and  no  effort  has  been  made  by 
their  authors  to  substantiate  thenu  But  they  were  made  to  do  duty  in 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in  giving  color  to  the  charge  that 
the  Church  had  resumed  an  active  interest  in  State  affairs.  The  State 
convention  assembled,  an  address  to  the  people  was  prepared,  fiery 
speeches  were  delivered,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced : 

'  *  Resolved :  That  the  Democratic  party  retire  its  ticket  from  the  field.  That 
it  disband  and  work  against  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State.  That  all  jMirts  of 
the  address  in  conflict  with  this  resolution  be  stricken  out.** 

After  debating  these  resolutions  for  several  hours  they  were  put  to 
a  vote  and  overwhelmingly  defeated.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  delegates 
voted  for  them.  Nevertheless  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  people 
against  *^  Church  interference."  Having  set  up  a  straw  man,  the  Con- 
vention very  promptly,  but  with  mock  display  of  heroism,  knocked  it 
down.  The  only  result  was  to  alarm  the  country  outside  Utah,  not 
familiar  with  existing  conditions,  by  giving  the  impression  that  the  old 
^ti-Mormon  conflict  had  been  reopened  throuj^h  the  pernicious  activity 
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of  the  Church  in  politics.  If,  perchance,  sufficient  sentiment  should  be 
evoked  through  the  nation  to  give  the  President  an  excuse  for  with- 
holding his  proclamation  admitting  the  new  State,  a  host  of  Federal 
officials  in  Utah  would  not  feel  deeply  aggrieved. 

That  both  parties  have  sought  to  appeal  to  the  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Mormon  people  for  partisan  ends,  cannot  be  denied.  That  high 
ecclesiastics  have  been  nominated  to  office  for  the  purpose  of  influen- 
cing their  congregations,  must  be  admitted.  But  that  the  Mormon 
Church  has  been  a  party  to  such  attempts ;  that  any  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  to  control  politics  for  Church  purposes,  there  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  to  prove.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  has  been 
more  conclusive  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Mormon  people  than  their  re- 
fusal to  be  led  by  designing  partisans  through  appeal  to  religious  preju- 
dice. Unintentionally,  and  contrary  to  the  designs  of  those  who  in- 
augurated it,  the  recent  scare  has  called  attention  to  the  pernicious 
practice  of  selecting  high  Church  officials  as  political  leaders.  The 
effect  that  would  be  produced  were  either  of  the  national  parties  to  put 
into  nomination  large  numbers  of  Catholic  prelates  for  public  office  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  can  easily  be  understood.  The  discord 
which  such  action  would  create  is  sure  to  follow  the  perpetuation  of  a 
similar  policy  in  Utah.  For  the  good  of  the  Church  as  well  as  for  the 
good  of  the  State,  the  Mormon  Presidency  must  sooner  or  later  insist 
that  before  any  Church  official  accept  a  political  nomination  he  shall 
doff  his  sacerdotal  robes. 

In  order  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this  important  matter 
for  the  use  of  The  Forum,  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  Mormon  Presi- 
dency, and  received  the  following  answer : 

Salt  Lake  Cttt,  October  29, 1895. 

Tou  ask  us,  *'  Do  you  consider  it  expedient,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
State  or  the  Church,  for  high  Church  officials  to  accept  nominations  for  public 
office  in  Utah?" 

This  question  came  up  for  consideration  at  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the 
Church  held  in  October,  1898,  and  we  expressed  ourselves  to  the  effect  that,  under 
the  circumstances  which  then  surrounded  us,  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  leading 
officers  of  the  Church  to  accept  nominations  for  public  office  in  the  Territory. 
We  thought  it  probable  that  both  parties  might  desire  to  make  such  nominations 
with  the  hope  that  in  doing  so  they  could  catch  votes,  and  that  as  we  were  then 
situated  it  would  be  better  for  leading  men  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  political 
nominations,  it  being  soon  after  the  division  on  party  lines.  In  taking  this  stand, 
however,  we  did  not  do  so  because  we  thought  there  was  an  incongruity  in  such 
men  holding  office ;  for  many  men  who  hold  ecclesiastical  positions  are  the  most 
practical  men  in  the  community,  and  have  had  the  greatest  experience  in  the 
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laying  of  the  foundation  and  the  building  up  of  the  commonwealth,  and  are  fully 
qualified,  therefore,  to  fill  with  dignity  the  various  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
people. 

Your  second  question  is,  **  Can  Church  officials  accepting  political  nomina- 
tions disassociate  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  congregations  from  their  religious 
authority?" 

We  may  not  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  purport  of  this  question,  but 
we  will  answer  it  from  one  standpoint. 

There  may  be  cases  at  the  present  time  of  individual  voters  who  would  be 
influenced  by  religious  authority  in  voting  for  men  holding  high  positions  in  the 
Church  who  are  nominated  for  office ;  but  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  believ-^ 
ing  that  such  instances  even  now  will  be  very  rare,  and  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  people  will  become  so  educated  in  politics  that  a  man's  Church 
office  will  not  influence  them  in  his  favor,  if  he  do  not  belong  to  their  party. 

As  a  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Anthon  H.  Lund,  one 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  a  man  of  the  most  estimable  character,  who  was 
beaten  for  office  in  his  own  county  and  by  the  votes  of  his  own  people ;  and  that, 
too,  right  at  the  announcement  of  the  division  on  party  lines.  Another  instance, 
still  more  recent,  is  the  caae  of  Heber  J.  Grant,  also  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
whose  opponent  (a  non-Mormon)  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
Apostle  Grant  running  behind  his  ticket ;  whereas,  if  the  Mormons  of  his  precinct 
had  voted  for  him,  he  would  have  been  elected  without  question. 

WiiiPORD  Woodruff, 
George  Q.  Cannon, 
Joseph  F.  Smith. 

The  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  by  so  large  a  majority  of 
votes  is  significant  proof  that  the  people  of  this  Territory  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Church  is  re-entering  the  domain  of  politics.  Such  opposition 
as  manifested  itself  to  the  Constitution  came  to  no  appreciable  extent 
from  those  who  feared  Mormon  rule,  but  from  large  property-owners 
who  realized  that  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  support  meant  increased 
taxes ;  and  from  opponents  of  woman-suffrage  who  took  this  method 
of  signifying  their  dislike  to  the  clause  extending  the  elective  franchise 
to  women.  Utah  has  the  wealth,  the  population,  the  intelligence,  and 
resources  for  self-support,  to  entitle  her  to  a  position  in  the  sisterhood 
of  States.  It  would  indeed  be  a  calamity  if  the  false  alarm  of 
"Church  interference,"  raised  for  partisan  purposes,  should  delay  her 
admission  into  the  Union. 

Glen  Milleb. 


THE  LITERAEY  HACK  AND  HIS  CRTTICS. 

The  "  Confessions  "  that  I  contributed  to  the  July  number  of  The 
Forum  *  attracted  a  deal  of  attention  and  excited  an  interest  for  which 
I  was  not  at  all  prepared.  There  has  been  much  curiosity  expressed 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  writer,  and  this  curiosity  has  quite  naturally 
resulted  in  many  guesses.  It  has  been  amiising  how  wide  these 
guesses  have  been  of  the  mark,  and  more  amusing  still  that  several 
tolerably  well-known  writers  have  rather  encouraged  the  idea  that  they 
shoidd  be  included  among  those  suspected ;  and  one  man,  only  the 
week  before  this  writing,  while  denying  that  he  was  the  "  B[ack,"  prac- 
tically admitted  it  I  shaU  look  out  for  this  gentleman  with  the  confi- 
dent expectation  of  finding  him  before  long  publishing  as  his  own  the 
work  of  someone  elsa  He  may  feel,  however,  quite  safe  in  claiming  the 
authorship  of  these  much  discussed  Confessions,  as  the  real  author  here 
gives  notice  that  he  has  no  notion  whatever  of  announcing  his  name. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  general  public — that  is,  the  reading  public, 
for  which  hacks  and  others  write, — ^misunderstood  either  the  meaning  or 
the  purpose  of  my  article ;  indeed  I  am  persuaded  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  for  I  have  received  many  letters  from  members  of  that  public 
showing  both  comprehension  and  appreciation.  But  whenever  the 
article  has  been  noticed  in  print,— or  in  conversation  within  my  hearing, 
— ^by  professional  writers,  it  has  been  criticised  with  some  d^ree  of 
severity.  Singularly  enough  these  criticisms  have  aU  been  based  upon 
a  misapprehension  of  my  meaning  and  purpose,  neither  of  which  the 
general  public  appears  to  have  misunderstood.  This  shows,  I  take  it, 
that  an  article  which  may  satisfy  the  general  reader  for  whom  it  is 
written  may  fail  completely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  other  writers 
who  apply  perhaps  a  different  standard  of  criticism.  Or  in  this  case  it 
may  be  that  professional  writers  found  an  inner,  an  esoteric  meaning 
hidden  from  the  generality  of  readers.  I  hardly  think  that  such  is  the 
case,  though  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  makes  it  necessary  to  ac- 
knowledge that  my  Confessions  were  unskilfully  written,  that  the 
article  was  unworkmanlika     I  do  not  in  the  least  mind  admitting  this, 

>  "  Confessions  of  a  Literary  Hock,'*  The  Fobum,  July,  1895. 
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as  there  was  in  the  writing  no  further  effort  than  to  make  a  plain  nar- 
rative of  facts,  without  embellishment  or  ornamentation.  In  re-reading 
the  Confessions  I  must  say  that  there  is  not  a  thing  in  them  that  I  care 
to  unsay,  not  a  word  that  I  wish  to  take  back. 

This  is  the  paragraph  which  appears  quite  generally  to  have 
offended  the  professional  writers: 

''  Hack  writing  is  the  most  unprofitable  of  all  employments,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  most  undignified.  It  is  unprofitable  because  the  work  cannot  possibly 
bring  either  fame  or  fortune ;  it  is  undignified  because  the  hack  writer  does  not 
say  what  he  thinks  or  what  he  feels,  but  says,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  what  he  thinks 
the  editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  him  say.  In  other  words,  the  hack  writer  is 
very  much  of  a  fraud,  and  in  moments  of  frank  introspection  he  sees  this  very 
plainly,  and  so  at  times  he  regards  himself  with  appropriate  disrespect.  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis,  in  his  discussion  of  criminals,  says  that  these  unfortunates  are  the 
vainest  creatures  in  the  world  save  literary  men  and  artists.  When  a  hack  writer 
persuades  himself  that  he  is  a  literary  artist — and  there  are  such  in  plenty — ^he 
saves  himself  from  the  sufferings  of  self-reproach." 

I  have  been  accused  in  the  above  remarks  of  having  belittled  my 
profession  and  of  having  cast  obloquy  upon  the  employment  by  which 
I  liva  I  cannot  see  that  this  is  so,  for  I  have  done  nothing  more  than 
to  tell  the  plain  truth  in  plain  words,  and  to  show  that  I  do  not  take 
mjrself  and  my  work  with  owl-like  seriousness.  Besides,  hack  writing 
is  not  an  acknowledged  profession  which  commands  univei*sal  respect, 
as  the  law,  medicine,  and  theology  do.  Hack  writers  are  merely  job 
workers  who  are  paid  by  the  piece  like  mill-hands  and  itinerant 
scissors-grinders.  It  is  true  that  now  and  again  a  hack  writer  is  asked 
by  an  editor  or  publisher  to  write  some  article  ;  but  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  the  hack  writer  suggests  the  article  he  would  like  to 
write,  and  then  he  peddles  the  idea  around  from  office  to  office  until  he 
finds  an  appreciative  understanding  or  a  sympathetic  ear.  If  a  lawyer 
should  go  out  in  the  highways  in  search  of  clients,  he  would  be  called 
a  pettifogger,  and  the  other  members  of  his  profession  would  look  upon 
him  with  suspicion ;  if  a  physician  proposed  to  treat  all  the  sick  people 
he  heard  of,  he  would  be  called  a  charlatan,  and  the  other  doctors  would 
send  him  to  Coventry.  But  the  literary  hack  who  should  wait  for  his 
work  to  come  to  him  would  surely  starva  At  least  this  would  be  the 
case  with  me,  and  many  of  my  critics  have  said  that  I  had  been  un- 
usually successful  both  in  the  returns  from  my  work  and  in  the 
periodicals  to  which  I  have  sold  my  stories,  articles,  and  poems. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  phase  of  the  criticism.  Not  a  person 
has  written  of  my  modest  Confessions  without  speaking  of  the  amount 
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of  remuneration,  as  though  that  were  the  most  important  element  con- 
tributing either  to  success  or  failure.  I  must  say  that  until  I  read  what 
was  provoked  by  my  Confessions  I  had  always  thought  $6,000  a  year 
for  a  man  whose  business  required  that  he  should  live  in  New  York 
was  a  very  small,  I  might  say  an  inadequate,  incoma  On  such  an 
income  a  man  cannot  live  in  a  house  in  a  pleasant  quarter  of  the  town ; 
he  cannot  supply  his  family  with  more  than  the  necessities  of  life ;  he 
and  his  wife  and  children  must  forego  all  the  pleasures  which  cost 
anything  to  obtain.  And  yet  such  a  man  is  told  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  his  life-work,  and  that  his  exposition  of  his  income  and  the  sources 
of  it  will  encourage  very  many  others  to  go  into  a  profession  whicli 
holds  out  such  brilliant  prospects.  Any  young  person  whose  ambition 
would  be  satisfied  by  achieving  what  I  have  accomplished  had  as  well 
go  into  hack  writing  as  into  anything  else ;  for  failure  woidd  be  his 
portion  whatever  his  walk  of  lifa 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Martin,  himself  an  amiable  and  accomplished  hack 
writer,  thinks  that  the  element  of  uncertainty  makes  the  life  of  a  hack 
charming.     In  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  he  writes  of  the  hack : 

*'  He  has  to  work,  to  be  sure,  but  that  saves  him  the  trouble  of  playing,  and 
playing  is  an  expense.  Other  men,  some  of  them,  are  driven  to  poker  or  to  horse 
races  or  to  stock  speculations  for  excitement,  but  the  hack  needs  none  of  those 
spices.  Every  day  with  him  brings  its  own  sufficient  gamble.  He  may  sell ;  he 
may  not :  in  either  ease  he  has  his  emotions.  There  is  always  with  him  too  the 
possibility  that  some  time  he  may  write  something  really  good.  Hope  springs 
undying  in  the  hack's  bosom.  His  hand  is  always  in  the  intellectual  grab-bag, 
and  how  can  he  help  believing  that  some  day  he  will  pull  out  a  real  prize ;  some 
day  when  the  wind  is  right,  and  he  has  had  the  right  things  for  breakfast,  and 
has  had  his  intellectuals  or  his  sympathies  stirred  by  some  violent  emotion,  he 
may  say  something  that  really  needs  saying,  and  say  it  as  it  ought  to  be  said. 
That  possibility  helps  very  much  to  keep  the  hack  agoing,  and  indeed  it  is  a  very 
poor  hack  who  does  not  realize  it  now  and  then  in  sufficient  measure  to  refredi 
his  spirit'* 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  said  to  myself  when  I  was  young  and 
verdant,  but  delusive  hopes  do  not  survive  the  wrinkles  of  middle  age. 
As  explained  in  my  article,  to  which  this  is  supplementary,  my  hopes 
of  my  comedy  helped  me  to  get  through  the  worst  two  years  of  my 
life.  But  youth  probably  would  have  saved  me  even  though  I  had 
written  no  comedy.  Gambling  is  not  attractive  to  some  calm  natures, 
and  for  this  reason,  together  with  the  others  just  indicated,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  Mr.  Martin  has  failed  to  throw  upon  the  career  of  a  hack  a 
light  that  makes  it  appear  any  more  rosy  than  it  has  seemed  to  ma 
And  I  am  an  older  though  not  a  better  hack  writer  than  ha 
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And  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  hack  of  hacks,  falls  afoul  of  me  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  "  Illustrated  London  News."  If  anyone  had  desired  to  see 
how  an  accomplished  hack  can  grind  a  newspaper  column  out  of 
nothing  he  need  go  no  further  than  this  article  by  Mr.  Lang,  who  has 
time  and  again  confessed  himself  to  be  a  hack,  and  who  in  this  very 
article  says :  ^^  I  would  rather  be  a  hack  than  a  Q.  C."  Mr.  Lang 
places  me  between  Ned  Purdon — 

*'  He  long  was  a  bookseller^s  hack ; 
He  lived  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, 
That  I  don*t  think  he  '11  wish  to  come  back.'* 

— and  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis,  who  was  in  society,  kept  a  horse,  and 
could  afford  to  drink  porter  from  the  pewter.  Whether  closer  to  the 
one  or  the  other  he  does  not  say,  but  he  is  sure  that  I  am  deserving  of 
no  good  thing  in  this  world  because  I  confess  to  having  contributed  short 
stories  to  the  American  magazines.  These  short  stories  in  the  Ameri- 
can magazines  Mr.  Lang  finds  so  uniformly  bad  that  they  are  to  his 
taste  all  alika     He  probably  thought  the  hack  of  whom  he  was  writing 

was  Mr. ;  no,  never  mind ;  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  not  in  this 

instance  say  what  is  in  my  mind.  Really,  however,  Mr.  Lang  had 
nothing  of  importance  to  say  about  hack  writing,  so  he  summarized  my 
article  rather  unfairly  and  so  filled  the  column  which  is  his  to  fill  every 
week.  And  probably  he  blessed  the  brother  hack  who  gave  him  ready 
to  hand  the  subject  on  which  to  write  without  the  bother  or  expense 
of  a  single  thought 

The  newspaper  writers  who  took  issue  with  my  statements  did  so 
as  a  general  thing  upon  the  ground  that  other  professional  men  received 
no  greater  compensation  than  I  receiva  I  grant  that  this  is  so  in  the 
smaller  cities.  But  if  I  lived  in  a  smaller  city  I  could  not  make  half 
what  I  make  in  New  York.  In  New  York  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  takes  two  dollars  to  do  what  one  dollar  will  do  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towna  I  have  a  classmate  who  lives  in  Philadelphia.  He 
is  a  bank  cashier  with  a  salary  of  $4,500.  He  has  his  own  house  and 
keeps  it  up  in  decent  style ;  I  am  obliged  to  live  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
an  apartment  house  with  no  elevator.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  a 
better  manager  of  his  means  than  I  am  of  mina  The  men  who  think 
an  income  of  $6,000  a  year  in  New  York,  to  a  man  with  a  family  to  sup- 
port, is  a  generous  competency,  probably  have  so  different  a  standard 
by  which  to  measure  things  from  that  used  by  me  that  it  is  unprofitable 
to  discuss  such  a  question  with  them.  Such  men  also  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  understand  that  my  grievance,  if  such  it  must  be  called,  is 
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not  because  of  my  small  income,  but  of  my  small  influence  and  of  the 
scant  consideration  with  which  I  am  treated  by  those  with  whom  I 
have  to  deal  The  advertising  canvasser  is  really  a  person  of  more 
consequence  to  the  publisher  of  a  periodical  than  the  most  original 
writer  on  his  staff ;  and,  as  against  a  "  hustling  "  solicitor  for  "  write-up  " 
advertisements,  the  merely  casual  literary  hack  weighs  not  at  alL  He 
is  considered  to  possess  nothing  for  which  these  publishers  need  have 
any  respect, — ^neither  taste,  moral  scruples,  political  views,  nor  religious 
convictions ;  but  his  pen  is  expected  ever  to  be  ready  at  a  penny  a 
word  to  do  his  master's  bidding  in  his  master's  way.  A  literary  hack 
who  is  proud  of  his  calling  would  be  very  apt  to  think  well  of  himself 
in  the  humblest  occupation  open  to  man, — sweeping  the  streets,  for 
instance,  or  breaking  stones  on  the  roadside  with  an  armed  guard 
looking  on. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ON  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING. 

The  discussions  on  the  silver  and  CTirrencj  questions  during  the  laat 
few  years  show  how  easy  it  is  to  confound  numey  and  valv/ea^  the  coin 
unit  and  currency.  In  the  earliest  periods  of  human  civilization  there 
was  no  money  and  yet  there  were  values.  They  were  expressed  by 
different  units,  such  as  cattle,  etc.  Advancing  civilization  evolved  a 
unit  more  stable  and  more  generally  acceptable, — a  certain  quantity 
(by  weight)  of  the  precious  metals,  varying  at  different  times  and  at 
different  places.  Later  on  this  unit  was  stamped  into  convenient  shape, 
and  the  community  or  individual  doing  this  stamping  (coining)  was 
supposed  to  guarantee  the  correctness  of  the  weight  Names  were  given 
to  these  coins,  which  were  generalized  as  money,  and  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  express  values  by  these  names  instead  of  by  weight  This, 
however,  did  not  change  the  unit,  although  many  are  deceived  into 
considering  the  name  more  important  than  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
metal,  and  imagine  that  it  is  sufficient  to  name  alike  quantities  or  quaU- 
ties  that  are  different,  to  make  them  alike  valuable  as  units.  Good  men 
and  bad  men,  kings  and  beggars,  have  been  so  deceived,  or  have  in 
various  ways  tried  to  deceive  others ;  but  the  inexorable  natural  laws 
of  barter  and  trade,  supply  and  demand,  have  always  forced  a  return  to 
the  original  basis,  and  all  temporary  advantages  resulting  from  un- 
natural interference  with  these  units  have  been  followed  by  disaster 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  offenca 

In  olden  times,  when  each  little  town  was  a  financial  centre  of  its 
own,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conmiunication  even  with  neighbor- 
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ing  centres, — each  centre  having  to  produce  everything  it  required,  or 
go  without, — these  units  were  numerous  and  restricted  to  their  respec- 
tive localities.  Trade  eventually  began  in  the  shape  of  exchange  of  mer- 
chandise between  centres ;  the  smaller  localities  gradually  uniting  and 
forming  larger  ones,  and  adopting  a  common  unit  (or  money>  Kailroads, 
steamships,  and  telegraphs  have  created  trading  and  financial  centres 
for  whole  countries,  and  this  evolution  is  still  continuing.  Hence  to- 
day our  units  are  very  few,  and  eventually  there  will  be  only  ona 
Experiments,  therefore,  which  would  have  been  harmless  a  hundred 
years  ago,  as  they  would  have  affected  only  isolated  localities,  are 
fatal  to-day  because  they  affect  the  prosperity  of  whole  coimtries. 

In  this  process  of  evolution  banks  were  established  in  which  coin 
was  deposited  to  be  drawn  against  by  checks,  so  that  actual  coin  is 
used  to  a  very  small  extent  in  modem  trada  This  system  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  bank  balances  are  considered  in  trade  as  good 
as  coin,  and,  so  long  as  they  are  so  considered,  evolution  will  idlow 
this  substitute  for  coin  to  be  steadily  increased  Hence  anything 
that  can  be  exchanged  for  such  a  bank  balance  has  a  value  equal 
to  coin,  and  bank  balances  are  commonly  called  money,  the  same  as 
coin.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  bank-balance  money  can  be  increased 
to  a  large  extent,  if  confidence  that  it  can  be  exchanged  for  coin 
remains  undisturbed ;  for  nobody  wants  the  coin  so  long  as  he  knows 
or  believes  he  can  get  it 

The  assertion  is  often  made  that  an  increase  of  coin  (money)  will 
increase  values ;  but  as  the  actual  amount  of  coin  in  the  whole  world, 
compared  to  the  sum  total  of  all  values,  is  extremely  small, — ^probably 
in  a  proportion  of  not  more  than  one  of  coin  to  100,000  of  values, — this 
assertion  is  evidently  absurd,  because  at  best  it  could  be  only  an  infin- 
itesimal addition  to  coin  in  comparison  with  values.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
only  an  increased  amoimt  of  confidence  will  increase  values.  Increase 
of  coin  or  money  may  increase  confidence  and  thereby  increase  values ; 
but  it  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  decrease  confidence,  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  would  decrease  values.  Confidence  nowadays 
has  to  be  universal  and  shared  in  by  the  whole  world,  which  is  prac- 
tically one  great  commercial  centre,  and  as  all  values  depend  on 
their  exchangeability  for  coin,  or  rather  upon  the  confidence  in  their 
being  so  exchangeable,  it  should  be  the  policy  of  good  financial  laiwa 
to  establish  all  possible  saf^uards  against  disturbance  of  that  ooniDl- 
dence  as  well  as  to  prevent  dangerous  over-confidence. 

First  of  all  we  should  have  a  stable  unit    The  unit  now  existing 
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in  this  countiy  is  the  gold  dollar.  Bank  notes,  greenbacks,  silver  coin, 
and  silver  certificates  may  circulate  alongside  of  it  only  so  long  as  the 
confidence  remains  that,  whenever  their  holders  please,  they  may  ex- 
change them  for  this  unit  on  the  basis  of  their  face  valua  An  increase 
of  any  form  of  money  to  a  point  where  this  exchangeability  becomes 
doubtful  destroys  confidence,  and  therefore  leads,  not  to  an  increase, 
but  to  a  contraction  of  money.  Many  suggestions  made  to  increase 
wealth,  such  bs  free  coinage  of  silver,  unlimited  printing  of  greenbacks, 
issuance  of  paper  money  against  real  estate  and  farm  products, — in  fact 
all  those  suggestions  that  can  be  sunmiarized  as  '^  the  cry  for  more 
money  "  without  r^ard  to  its  soundness  (that  is,  its  exchangeability 
for  the  gold  unit)  would,  if  carried  out,  destroy  confidence  and  there- 
fore decrease  wealth  and  impede  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

The  next  important  step  is  the  centralization  of  our  banking  system 
so  as  to  increase  our  bank-balance  money,  make  it  elastic  according  to 
the  requirements  of  commerce,  and  thus  act  as  a  financial  r^ulator 
and  safety-valve  to  modify  or  prevent  the  frequent  and  violent  fluctua- 
tions to  which  we  are  now  subject  This  centralization,  I  think,  can 
best  be  brought  about  by  careful  development  of  our  clearing-house 
system,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  now  disconnected  banks  of  this 
country  shall  mutually  unite  for  certain  purposes  and  eventually 
form  a  National  Clearing-House  Bank,  which  would  act  for  this 
country  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  great  central  banks 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

This  development  should  not  be  imperilled  by  prejudices  arising 
from  the  history  of  the  former  United  States  Bank,  which  was  organ- 
ized on  a  different  principle,  and  which  could  not  be  revived  to-day  in 
this  country  on  account  of  its  general  incompatibility  with  our  institu- 
tions. The  clearing-house  is  not  a  bank  in  any  such  sense,  and  a 
centralization  produced  by  a  combination  of  clearing-houses  is  not  in 
any  manner  subject  to  the  abuses  to  which  such  a  central  bank  might 
be  subject  under  our  method  of  government  On  the  contrary  the 
centralization  by  means  of  clearing-house  banks  would  be  in  thorough 
harmony  with  American  institutions,  and  would  give  us  all  the  benefits 
of  a  great  central  bank  without  any  of  its  dangers. 

I  may  mention  the  fact  that  independent  banks  have  now  to  rely  on 
their  own  resources  alone,  and  therefore  cannot  always  give  accommo- 
dation to  their  customers  to  the  extent  that  they  would  like  to  da 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  clouds  appear  on  the  financial  horizon. 
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In  such  periods — the  very  timea  when  they  should  be  able  to  expand — 
they  are  forced  to  contract,  and  disaster  is  the  result  The  smaller 
customers  suffer  much  more  from  this  than  the  richer  ones,  and  the 
speculator  has  great  advantages  over  the  manufacturer  and  merchant, 
because  the  speculator  has  collaterals  to  offer  that  can  be  sold  quickly ; 
whereas  a  stock  of  merchandise,  or  outstanding  accoimts,  or  goods 
in  course  of  manufacture,  may  have  to  be  carried  and  nursed  along. 
This  latter  risk  banks  cannot  at  such  seasons  afford  to  take,  and  for 
this  reason  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  to  pay  much  higher  rates 
for  money  than  speculators,  and  often  cannot  get  it  at  alL  This  should 
not  be,  and  would  not  be  if  the  banks  had  the  backing  of  a  central  insti- 
tution. Such  centralization,  therefore,  far  from  being  in  the  interest  of 
rich  and  powerful  concerns  and  speculators,  would  first  of  all  help  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  whose  reasonable  requirements  for 
legitimate  purposes  should  always  be  supplied  at  reasonable  rates. 
The  extraordinary  stability  of  commerce  and  industry  in  France — 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Panama  collapse — ^is  entirely  due  to  the  Bank 
of  France  and  its  wise  management  The  ultimate  benefits  of  proper 
centralization  are  so  far-reaching  that  I  do  not  dare  mention  any  more, 
for  fear  of  being  called  visionary. 

The  issuance  of  clearing-house  certificates  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  by  moderating  the  recent  panic,  prevented  a 
general  financial  collapse ;  and  it  has  certainly  demonstrated  the  benefit 
of  joint  action.  Why  not,  therefore,  l^alize  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  necessity  for  the  public  good,  and  extend  the  system  until 
every  bank  in  the  country  is  a  member  of  such  a  clearing-house 
combination,  and  by  such  union  give  the  individual  bank  the  strength 
— which  it  now  lacks — safely  to  supply  the  money  needed  by  trade 
for  l^itimate  purposes.  This  would  produce  "more  money,"  more 
and  safer  than  any  of  the  other  "  more  money  "  prescriptions.  It  would 
be  the  ideal  "elastic  currency."  It  would  even  to  a  large  extent 
operate  as  a  natural  anti-trust  law,  for  it  would  give  comparatively 
greater  facilities  to  the  merehant  and  manufacturer  for  legitimate  re- 
quirements than  to  speculative  individuals  and  corporations.  It  would 
materially  help  in  solving  all  other  financial  questions,  and  would 
deprive  the  "  gold  shipment "  bugaboo  of  many  of  its  terrors.  Briefly, 
my  idea  is  about  as  follows : — 

Let  banks  of  any  kind,  in  every  city  or  small  district,  combine  in 
the  formation  of  a  kind  of  Clearing-House  Bank,  to  whose  r^ulations 
iiiki  iniqpecti<>ii  they  Would  be  subject,  in  addition  to  State  or  na^ 
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Allow  sucb  clearing-house  banks  to  perform  all  the  functions  now 
assumed  by  the  clearing-houses,  and  gradually  to  extend  the  same  by 
acting  as  depositaries  for  bank  reserves,  etc.,  opening  r^ular  accounts 
and  loaning  its  funds,  but  doing  business  only  with  its  members. 

Let  the  directors  of  such  clearing-house  banks  be  elected  in  such 
a  way  that  only  a  few  are  changed  every  year, — such  election  to  be 
determined  by  the  votes  of  the  members  according  to  the  average 
amount  of  their  deposits  in  the  year  past,  and  let  the  members  be 
responsible  for  their  cleariixg-houae  bank  in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
vote  for  directors. 

Let  these  city  or  district  clearing-house  banks  combine  on  Ate 
same  conditions  and  for  the  same  purpose  in  a  State  Clearing-House 
Bank,  and  eventually  these  State  clearing-house  banks  could 
form  a  National  Clearing-House  Bank.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, we  would  have  a  central  institution  of  finance,  deaJing  toith 
its  members  only^  which  would  represent  all  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try, and  be  guaranteed  by  them^  and  to  it  should  be  ultimately  delegated 
all  power  to  issue  currency.  It  would  be  the  great  central  reservoir, 
from  which,  indirectly,  every  little  bank  in  the  United  States  would 
derive  its  strength  to  supply  its  customers  with  bank-balance  money 
and  currency ;  and  it  would  by  judicious  management  give  confidence 
and  a  stabiUty  to  commerce  not  hitherto  experienced  in  this  country. 

I  lay  great  stress  on  not  allowing  any  of  the  clearing-house  banks 
to  do  business  with  any  one  except  its  members ;  but  ultimately  the 
National  Clearing-House  Bank  should  be  given  limited  power  to  act  as 
a  bank  of  deposit  for  the  Government,  and  to  deal  in  gold  to  such  an 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  general  confidence.  Some 
national  legislation  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  this  idea,  but  a  very 
substantial  and  beneficial  beginning  could  be  made  without  it 

Future  historians  will  refer  to  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  show  how  Americans — so  great  in  many  other  respects — 
chased  financial  rainbows  and  unsuccessfully  tried  all  kinds  of  reme- 
dies for  fancied  and  real  ills  before  they  entrusted  their  finances  to 
properly  trained  men,  as  they  had  previously  foimd  it  expedient  to 
do  with  their  army  and  navy,  their  health  departments,  their  coortB 
of  justice,  their  colleges,  etc.  Finance  is  not  yet  accepted  as  a  science 
by  us,  probably  because  our  country  is  so  rich  that  so  far  it  has 
been  able  to  stand  unscientific  experiments  that  would  have  ruined 
almost  any  other  nation.  The  Germans,  who  have  been  forced  by 
necessity  to  husband  their  resources,  have  made  enormous  strides  since 
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their  finances  have  been  managed  by  a  great  central  institution — the 
Beichsbank — under  the  leadership  of  the  best  talent  France  and 
England  have  long  been  envied  for  the  comparative  stability  and 
safety  of  their  finances,  which  is  due  to  the  workings  of  their  great 
central  banks.  We  can  yet  outdo  them  all,  if  only  we  apply  the  same 
common  sense  to  our  finances  that  we  apply  to  other  departments. 

Ours  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  We  should  be  and  can  be 
the  most  powerful  nation  financially  and  every  other  way ;  but,  to  ac- 
complish this,  we  must  dispel  all  doubt  as  to  our  financial  unit,  we 
must  centralize  our  banking  system,  and  we  must  manage  our  finances 
on  scientific  principles. 

Adolf  Ladenburg. 
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Notwithstanding  the  distrust  with  which  raiboads  and  their 
operations  are  commonly  r^arded,  no  work  of  man  compels  more  un- 
ceasing admiration  than  do  the  achievements  of  the  locomotiva  Mar- 
vellous to  contemplate  is  the  industrial  revolution  which  followed  its 
invention.  Forces  not  before  dreamed  of  were  set  in  motion,  and  an 
era  of  development  resulted  which  in  the  ensuing  fifty  years  surpassed, 
in  its  beneficent  influences,  the  progress  of  preceding  centuries.  And 
yet  this  harbinger  of  hope  and  prosperity  to  the  world  at  large  has  by 
no  means  proven  an  unfailing  blessing.  Indeed,  in  many  instances 
and  in  various  ways,  it  has  shown  its  power  to  injure  and  oppress. 
Some  of  the  causes  which  produced  those  unlooked-for  effects  will 
herein  be  stated. 

In  old  days  the  stage-coach  and  the  sailing-vessel  offered  the 
quickest  mode  of  travel  and  transportation.  Heavy  articles  could  be 
carried  only  short  distances  over  land ;  and  as  passable  roads  were 
few,  the  pack-mule  was  the  medium  when  rugged  mountains,  un- 
broken plains,  or  unsettled  valleys  had  to  be  crossed.  The  immediate 
success  of  the  locomotive  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railroad  admitted  of  no  competition.  Charters  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  throughout  Great  Britain  were  granted  in  quick 
succession,  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 
Stock  companies  innumerable  were  formed;  and,  with  an  eagerness 
that  invited  disaster,  deluded  people  contributed  to  any  scheme  which 
its  promoters  predicted  would  enrich  investors.  Often  since  then,  in 
the  haste  to  become  rich,  history,  in  this  respect,  has  repeated  itself ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  widespread  ruin  which  has  invariably  resulted, 
the  required  lesson  is  seldom  learned  except  by  sad  experience. 

As  indicating  how  little  the  railway  was  at  first  understood,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  original  expectation  was  that  all  persons  who  desired 
to  run  their  wagons  thereon  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  on  paytnent  of 
specified  tolls.  Railroads  were  thus  to  be  improvements  upon  the 
highways  only  in  the  opportunity  to  lease  a  superior  motive  power. 
Quickly  such  conception  was  shown  to  be  impracticable.     There  has. 
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been  no  operating  skill  sufficient  to  facilitate  the  movement,  on  one 
track  and  at  the  same  time,  of  cars  severally  directed.  Casualties  oc- 
cur now  with  too  sad  frequency — through  negligence  or  from  causes  be- 
yond control— without  permitting  whomsoever  may  wish,  to  run  their 
vehicles  upon  a  railroad  as  they  would  upon  a  highway.  Necessarily 
the  service  had  to  be  performed  by  one  company  in  each  instance ; 
while  the  saving  in  time  and  expense  in  the  movement  of  goods,  togeth- 
er with  greater  comfort  and  convenience  assured  to  the  traveller,  gave 
to  the  locomotive  a  monopoly  of  long-distance  land  transportation. 

The  foregoing  statements,  although  trite,  are  essential  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  conditions  out  of  which  have  grown  evils  which  the 
public  has  never  ceased  to  condemn.  I  have  explained  that  the 
assumption  of  equal  facilities,  through  the  running  of  private  equip- 
ment on  the  payment  of  a  uniform  system  of  tolls,  was  a  mistaken  one ; 
and  that  the  superior  service  rendered  by  the  locomotive  excluded 
inferior  competition.  The  concentration  of  authority,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  rivalry  by  other  modes,  opened  the  way  for  inequaUties  of  which 
many  who  felt  aggrieved  have  loudly  complained. 

If  railroads  had  been  operated  as  public  highways,  upon  which  any 
persons  could  run  their  wagons,  then  the  rentals  therefor  would  have  been 
prescribed,  as  at  toll-gates,  for  each  class  of  vehicles.  But  the  fact  that 
the  companies  monopolized  the  service  led  them  to  acquire  for  their 
directors,  in  their  charters,  the  right  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  property.  The  authority  thus  con- 
veyed was  an  agreeable  fiction,  which,  however  proper  in  its  early 
recognition,  has  no  place  in  modem  practice,  and  has  not  had  for  many 
years.  The  idea  that  the  directors  of  railroad  companies  would  calmly 
adjust  the  constantly  varying  schedules  of  fares  and  freight  may  have 
occurred  to  the  original  promoters  of  those  enterprises  as  entirely 
practicable,  but  it  has  not  proved  so  to  their  successors.  They  seldom 
meet  oftener  than  quarterly,  and  then  concern  themselves  chiefly  with 
a  review  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  properties.  And  yet  that 
depends  mainly  upon  the  maintenance  of  remunerative  charges  for  the 
services  performed.  But  I  will  refer  to  that  point  farther  on,  and  will 
now  describe  the  manner  in  which  rates  have  usually  been  made,  and 
the  baneful  effects  that  have  not  infrequently  followed. 

Complaints  as  to  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  were  not 
xttAe  until  many  years  after  railroads  had  been  in  operation.  People 
are  usually  so  gratified  with  the  advent  of  a  railroad,  and  the  ability  to 
oommmuc^te  yrith  thQ  outer  world,  that  the^  onl^  contrast  their  im- 
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proved  condition  with  their  former  isolation  and  the  cost  and  delay  of 
teaming.  Initial  operations  were  (and  still  are)  comparatively  simpla 
Schedules  arc  made,  naming  rates  of  fare  or  freight,  graded  according 
to  distanca  These  are  so  much  below  the  charges  for  transportation 
under  primitive  methods  that  they  are  quite  satisfactory;  and  com- 
plaint is  seldom  heard  until  comparison  is  made  with  localities  that  are 
favored  with  two  or  more  railroads.  At  such  points  there  is  com- 
petition, and,  as  distance  is  usually  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the 
schedule  that  shall  govern,  the  short  line  determines  the  rate.  Neces- 
sarily the  long  line  has  to  meet  the  prices  of  its  shorter  rival  or  retire 
from  the  field.  Frequently  a  strife  ensues,  during  which  the  charges 
drop  to  unprofitable  figures ;  but  even  then  it  is  hard  for  the  ordinary 
traffic  agent  to  relinquish  the  business. 

In  former  years  railroad  companies  did  not  modify  their  tariffs  at 
intermediate  stations  when  they  became  involved  in  controversies  at 
more  distant  points.  That  fact  undoubtedly  led  to  the  construction 
of  more  railroads  than  were  necessary  to  carry  the  limited  amount 
of  traffic  offered.  But  those  who  were  located  at  non-competitive 
points  would  observe  passengers  and  freight  carried  past  their  doors  at 
much  lower  rates  than  were  exacted  from  them  for  a  shorter  distance : 
hence  the  cry  for  competition,  resulting  in  the  excessive  construction 
which  has  proved  disastrous  in  so  many  sections.  Furthermore,  the 
evil  last  referred  to  prompted  the  fourth  section  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law,  which  forbids  charging  a  greater  sum  for  a  shorter  than  for 
a  longer  distance  in  the  same  direction,  the  former  being  included 
within  the  latter.  The  effect  of  that  clause — ^if  it  be  strictly  r^arded — 
is  to  compel  railroads  to  reduce  their  intermediate  rates  to  the  level 
upon  which,  by  the  force  of  land  or  water  competition,  they  may  be 
obliged  to  carry  their  more  remote  traffic.  In  theory  the  principle 
seems  admirable,  but  in  practice  it  is  destructiva 

It  used  to  be  said  that  no  company  could  justify  the  collection  of  a 
larger  sum  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distanca  In  defence  of 
what  has  been  thought  impossible,  familiar  names  will  be  used  to  make 
the  proposition  plain.  Beno,  Nevada,  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  in 
that  sparsely  populated  Stata  It  is  on  the  Central  Pacific  Bailway — 
the  pioneer  route  to  the  Pacific  coast  At  San  Francisco,  806 
miles  beyond,  there  is  severe  competition  with  ships,  which  have  a  free 
course  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  in  carrying  transcontinental 
traffia  The  railroads,  in  competition  with  the  ocean,  not  infrequently 
]i|kve  to  midce  rates  which,  for  the  service  across  the  continent,  are  uu- 
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reasonably  low.  Should  they,  then,  be  held  down  to  no  greater  charge 
from  New  York  to  Reno  than  their  competition  with  the  ocean  may 
compel  them  to  accept  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  ?  If  a  mer- 
chant at  Beno  patronizes  the  ocean  or  a  rival  railroad,  neither  can  carry 
his  goods  farther  than  San  Francisco,  and  he  would  still  have  to  pay 
the  charges  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  from  the  coast  to  Beno. 
Obviously,  then,  the  latter  company  would  be  justified  in  charging,  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Beno  direct,  the  regular  rates  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  plus  the  local  rate  thence  to  Beno ;  otherwise  the 
railroad  might  elect  to  relinquish  that  traffic  to  the  ocean  or  the 
northern  routes,  and  the  tariffs  would  then  be  constructed  in  manner 
as  above  stated.  That  proposition,  when  submitted  to  former  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  —  constituting  a  majority 
thereof — commended  itself  to  their  judgment  as  a  safe  rule  to  follow. 

The  most  frequent  complaints,  however,  arose  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  Shippers  at  a  station  where  there  was  but  one  rail- 
road could  not  understand  why,  if  there  was  a  war  of  rates, — say  from 
Chicago, — their  freight  should  be  charged  the  regular  tariff  to  western 
destinations,  while,  if  they  were  to  ship  to  Chicago  at  the  short  local 
rates,  they  could  obtain  the  "  war  "  tariff,  and  the  shipment  would  be 
forwarded  through  their  town  to  its  western  destination  at  a  total  charge 
below  what  would  be  enforced  if  the  goods  had  been  shipped  direct 
from  the  initial  station.  For  example,  a  shipment  from  Aurora,  Illinois, 
to  Omaha,  Nebraska,  would  be  charged  more  than  would  a  similar  con- 
signment from  Chicago,  through  Aurora  to  Omaha,  in  case  there  were  a 
war  of  rates  between  the  several  railroads  extending  from  Chicago  to 
Omaha.  Apparently  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Aurora  dealer  that  if 
the  road  running  through  Aurora  were  to  withdraw  from  the 
competition  for  the  traffic  between  Chicago  and  Omaha,  he  would 
not  benefit  thereby;  nor  did  he  usually  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  larger  city  could  (and  frequently  did)  furnish  train-loads 
of  freight,  whereas  the  smaller  place  offered  only  occasional  car- 
loads; and  when  the  trains  were  made  up  at  the  principal  station, 
the  addition  of  one  carload  (whether  it  came  from  Aurora  or  was  re- 
ceived from  a  Chicago  shipper  in  competition  with  other  roads  that 
were  striving  for  it)  made  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  expense, 
compared  with  that  incurred  at  the  way  station,  where  special  stops 
would  have  to  be  made  to  pick  up  the  freight  The  public  either  did 
not  understand  the  circumstances,  or  they  would  not  view  them  as  they 
appeared  to  the  carriers ;  hence  the  demand  for  the  prohibition  now 
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known  as  the  "  long-and-short-haul  clause,"  whicli  has  been  adopted 
in  several  States,  so  that  it  has  become  quite  general  in  its  application. 

Another  form  of  discrimination  practised  in  years  past  was  not  sus- 
ceptible of  defenca  In  the  English  text-books  it  is  termed  "  undue 
preferenca"  It  consisted  of  exceptional  or  special  rates  given  to 
favored  individuals,  by  means  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  un- 
dersell their  rivals  in  conunon  markets.  By  such  methods  the  fortu- 
nate few  accumulated  vast  wealth,  and  men  who  subsequently  posed  as 
philanthropists  obtained  their  start  in  trade  through  unfair  advantages 
given  them  by  railroad  companies.  Examples  of  surpassing  interest 
could  be  cited,  if  it  were  consistent  with  confidences  reposed  to  become 
reminiscent  The  usual  procedure  was  for  the  ambitious  or  less  scru- 
pulous to  insist  upon  rebates  that  would  enable  them  to  outbid  or  un- 
dersell their  competitors.  In  that  way  one  firm  grew  until  its  grain 
shipments  approximated  100,000  carloads  per  year.  So  closely  were 
they  enabled  to  figure,  that  a  profit  of  one  dollar  per  car  was  all  they 
desired ;  and  that  was  assured  by  the  promised  assistance  of  the  inter- 
ested carrier.  The  buyers  for  such  a  firm,  being  protected  as  described, 
would  enter  a  western  State  and  pay  the  prices  necessary  to  secure  the 
product  The  practice  led  to  the  selection,  by  great  systems  of  rail- 
roads, of  dealers  who  were  expected  to  handle  the  bulk  of  the  produce 
grown  along  each  line  ;  and,  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  facilities  were  ex- 
tended  which  were  denied  to  others.  These  preferences  provoked  vio- 
lent complaints  of  unjust  discrimination,  and  whenever  the  latter  have 
been  maintained,  they  have  been  severely  condemned  by  the  courts. 

The  evil  extended  to  most  departments  of  trade, — particularly  such 
conmiodities  as  grain,  coal,  coke,  oil,  sugar,  lumber,  live-stock,  meats, 
etc., — until,  in  each,  the  favored  ones  became  so  powerful  as  to  be  able 
to  compel  exceptional  recognition.  Meanwhile  those  who  had  com- 
paratively little  tonnage  to  offer  were  required  to  pay  the  regular  rates ; 
and  such  discriminations — ^aggravated  as  they  were,  in  some  instances, 
beyond  endurance — ^provoked  the  uprising  (semi-revolutionary  in  char- 
acter) known  as  the  Granger  movement  It  was  a  protest  against  the 
arbitauy  exercise  of  power  in  setting  up  one  man  and  pnUing  down 
another,  by  the  allowance  of  undue  preferences  in  favor  of  the  former. 
The  popular  impression  was  that,  in  certain  instances,  there  was  a  divi- 
sion of  profits  between  the  grantors  and  the  recipients  of  special  rates ; 
and  such  belief  was  not  altogether  erroneous. 

Like  every  evil  that  is  allowed  to  run  until  it  becomes  dangerous, 
the  most  prominent  shippers  eventually  had  the  railroads  at  their 
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mercy.  Dealers  in  a  staple  commodity  would  ask  that  they  be  given 
10,  15,  or  20  per  cent  below  the  rates  charged  to  others  in  the  same 
business,  or  they  would  patronize  competing  carriers;  and  as  their 
operations  were  enormous,  they  were  certain  to  find  those  who  could 
not  resist  such  overtures.  So  notorious  and  obnoxious  were  the  pref- 
erences which  obtained  throughout  the  land,  that  they  compelled  the 
adoption  of  the  third  section  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  law,  which 
forbids  the  charging  of  a  greater  sum  to  one  person  than  to  another, 
for  a  like  service,  under  substantially  similar  circumstances.  The  cor- 
rectness of  that  principle  no  fair-minded  person  will  question ;  but 
unfortunately  it  is  not  strictly  regarded,  for  reasons  which,  in  this  con- 
nection, need  not  be  stated.  The  tendency  of  special  rates  to  the 
favored  few  was  to  build  up  interests  at  terminal  points.  Thus,  leading 
cities  throughout  the  country  strove  to  induce  the  respective  railroad 
companies  to  champion  their  cause.  The  contests  which  ensued  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  differentials, — that  is,  agreed  differences 
in  the  rates  to  one  city  as  compared  with  those  charged  on  the  same 
commodity  to  a  rival  community. 

In  the  domain  of  transportation  no  subject  has  provoked  more  bit- 
ter and  costly  conflicts  than  has  the  question  of  differentials.  Prob- 
ably the  most  famous  are  those  which  were  waged  on  behalf  of  the 
seaboard  cities.  The  practice  was  to  agree  upon  the  rates  that  should 
govern  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  Philadelphia  would  then 
take  a  somewhat  lower  scale,  and  Baltimore  still  less.  For  example, 
the  rate  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  being  fixed  at  25  cents  per 
100  pounds,  90  per  cent  thereof  governed  to  Philadelphia,  and  87^  per 
cent  to  Baltimore  With  such  arrangements  shippers  at  New  York 
became  dissatisfied,  insisting  that  the  supremacy  of  their  city  as  an 
exporter  would  pass  to  Philadelphia  or  to  Baltimore  unless  the  first- 
named  was  accorded  the  same  rates  from  the  West  as  were  enjoyed  by 
the  other  two.  That  view  they  pressed  so  persistently  upon  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt,  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  that  he 
was  induced  to  undertake  to  obtain  for  the  metropolis  the  desired 
equality  of  rates  with  its  rival  cities.  The  contests  which  ensued  cost 
the  contending  companies  millions  of  dollars.  Philadelphia's  cause 
was  championed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  while  that  of  Balti- 
more was  espoused  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  At  the  head 
of  the  former  was  CoL  Thomas  A.  Scott — a  wonderful  organizer  and 
remarkable  executive  oflicer ;  and  in  charge  of  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio 
road  was  Mr.  John  W.  Garrett — ^a  man  of  unbending  purpose  and  un- 
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flinching  loyalty  to  his  own  city.  The  conflicts,  carried  on  for  pro- 
longed periods  in  difierent  years,  really  accomplished  nothing,  excepting 
the  waste  of  vast  sums  of  money  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
utilized  in  bettering  the  properties.  The  issues  for  which  the  leaders 
fought  remained  imsettled,  and  after  the  combatants  had  exhausted 
their  energies  they  agreed,  in  January,  1882,  to  refer  the  question  to 
Messrs.  Allan  G.  Thurman,  E.  B.  Washbume,  and  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
to  act  as  an  Advisory  Commission  upon  "  the  differences  in  rates  that 
should  exist,  both  eastwardly  and  westwardly,  upon  all  classes  of 
freight  between  the  several  terminal  Atlantic  ports."  After  an  investi- 
gation extending  over  six  months,  the  report  confirmed  the  existing 
differentials,  wluch,  on  grain,  allowed  Philadelphia  2  cents,  and  Balti- 
more 8  cents  less  than  New  York,  on  shipments  from  the  West 

Of  a  similar  character  were  the  rivalries  fiercely  conducted  in  the 
early  'seventies,  between  Chicago  and  St  Louis,  for  the  trade  of  what 
are  commonly  known  as  "Missouri  River  points."  Those  contests 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  differences  which  no  one  since  has  had 
the  temerity  to  question.  They  were  not  based  on  distance,  but  were 
arbitrarily  determined,  b^inning  with  20  cents  per  100  pounds  on  first- 
class  freight  and  concluding  with  5  cents  on  the  lower  or  coarser  quali- 
ties. That  is  to  say,  if  the  rate  on  first-class  freight  from  St  Louis  to 
Kansas  City  was  60  cents  per  100  poimds,  it  would  necessarily  be  made 
80  cents  from  Chicago ;  and  if  a  grain  rate  of  15  cents  should  be  made 
from  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  to  the  Mississippi  River,  5  cents  higher 
would  be  charged  to  Chicago. 

Railroads,  like  individuals,  are  unequal ;  and  the  most  frequent  and 
violent  disturbances  have  arisen  from  the  inability  of  one  company  to 
obtain  what  it  is  pleased  to  r^ard  as  its  "  share  "  of  competitive  traffic 
on  the  same  terms  as  its  rival ;  whereupon  the  less-favored  demand  that 
their  disability  be  recognized  by  the  allowance  of  differentials ;  in  other 
words,  that  they  be  permitted  to  charge  less  for  a  similar  service  than 
is  exacted  by  better-located  lines.  The  assertion  of  that  principle  led 
to  anomalous  contentions  during  the  early  contests  between  the  trunk 
lines.  One  company  had  a  longer  route  from  the  West  than  the  New 
York  Central  railroad's  distance  from  the  same  point  to  New  York ; 
while  the  mileage  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  to  Philadelphia,  and  of  the 
Baltimore  k  Ohio  line  to  Baltimore,  were  shorter  than  the  route  named 
to  New  York,  nence  it  evoked  surprise  when  the  longer  route  claimed 
the  right  to  charge  less  than  the  New  York  Central  Company's  rate  to 
New  York,  on  account  of  greater  length ;  while  the  roads  to  Philadel- 
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phia  and  Baltimore  insisted  that  they  be  permitted  to  make  lower  rates 
to  their  termini,  because  their  mileage  was  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Central  road  to  New  York  Usually  it  is  the  longer  route  that  asserts 
a  disability  which  entitles  it  to  charge  less  than  its  rival ;  and  if  the 
demand  be  not  conceded,  it  is  appropriated,  with  the  certain  result  of  a 
war  in  rates. 

The  entrance  of  a  new  railroad  into  a  profitable  territory  almost 
invariably  results  in  a  disturbance  of  existing  conditions.  In  no  other 
way  is  it  believed,  by  some  roads,  that  they  can  so  cheaply  advertise 
their  arrival  and  attract  patrons.  That  object  having  been  accomplished, 
and  the  influence  of  the  new  route  acknowledged,  an  agreement  embra- 
cing all  parties  is  eventually  made ;  but  as  there  is  no  authority  in  law 
to  enforce  contracts  of  such  nature,  they  are  of  brief  duration.  Even 
an  approximate  maintenance  of  agreed  rates  between  American  rail- 
roads, for  a  protracted  period,  is  practically  unknown.  That  is  mainly 
because  the  device  by  which  the  desired  result  has  been  most  nearly 
attained  was  removed  when  the  fifth  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law  was  adopted,  and  no  available  saf^uard  was  substituted. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  non-pooling  section,  the  method  pursued 
to  satisfy  an  inferior  line  was  to  ensure  it  an  acceptable  share  of  the 
competitive  traffic,  or  an  equivalent  in  money.  This  was  upon  the 
theory  that  a  smaller  percentage,  at  the  full  tariff,  than  the  road  could 
command  on  even  terms,  would  be  better  than  a  larger  portion  of  the 
traffic  at  unremunerative  rates.  Moreover,  the  stronger  lines  con- 
sidered that  they  could  afford  to  concede  something  to  the  weaker,  as  by 
so  doing  they  would  obtain  protection  for  their  larger  interests.  It  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  payment  for  insurance  against  injuries  which  might 
otherwise  be  inflicted.  From  that  standpoint  it  was  expedient ;  and, 
from  the  earliest  competition  in  England  to  the  present  time,  "  joint- 
purse  arrangements,"  as  they  are  called,  have  continued ;  and  it  is 
further  stated  that  rate  wars,  as  witnessed  periodically  in  America,  are 
there  unknown. 

Popular  antipathy  was,  in  this  country,  aroused  against  "  pools  " — 
as  they  were  erroneously  termed — ^because  they  were  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  public  policy,  and  established  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing extortionate  rates.  "  Competition,"  we  were  told,  "  is  the  life  of 
trade ;  "  therefore  railroad  companies  must  be  prevented  from  limiting 
it,  notwithstanding  they  might  ruin  each  other  in  oft-recurring  strifes. 

Advocates  of  unr^ulated  competition  between  railroad  companies 
are  usually  in  favor  of  government  control     By  that  they  mean  strict 
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supervision  without  ownership;  but,  to  be  consistent,  they  should 
advise  the  purchase  of  the  railroads  by  the  government  In  the  latter 
event  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  opponents  of  pooling  that 
the  strongest  conceivable  pool  would  be  inaugurated.  The  government 
would  not  need  to  determine  the  percentage  of  traffic  which  each  road 
in  a  given  territory  should  receive,  in  order  to  prevent  a  scramble  for 
the  business.  It  would  simply  prescribe  the  rates  which  should 
govern,  as  it  does  the  tariff  that  shall  prevail  on  imports,  or  the  charges 
for  postal  service ;  and  no  deviation  therefrom  would  be  tolerated. 
That  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  single  ownership,  whether  by 
the  government  or  by  associated  individuals.  Or,  if  the  government 
controlled  a  portion  of  the  railroads  (as  is  the  case  in  Germany),  those 
would,  to  ensure  their  profitable  operation,  be  forced  to  agree  with  the 
companies  privately  owned,  upon  divisions  of  competitive  traffic. 

I  will  now  describe  only  one  additional  cause  of  controversy 
between  railroad  companies.  It  proceeds  from  the  unwillingness  of 
responsible  officers  to  complain  of  or  prosecute  their  rivals  for  viola- 
tions of  law.  Aside  from  the  natural  reluctance  to  turn  informer,  there 
is  the  greater  deterrent  that  the  company  which  exposes  another,  and 
thereby  breaks  up  a  deal  enjoyed  by  large  shippers,  is  sure  to  be  boy- 
cotted by  the  parties  in  question.  For  that  reason  no  road  can  afford 
to  pose  as  a  reformer ;  and  as  the  evidence  upon  which  to  proceed  is 
obtainable  only  from  principals,  it  is  denied  to  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment or  to  agents  jointly  employed  by  the  carriers.  Much  vague  sen- 
timent in  this  connection  has  been  expressed  by  men  whose  capital 
consists  of  theories.  The  boycott  can  be  and  is  practised  by  large 
shippers  against  carriers  whom  they  deem  too  particular,  with  more 
fatal  effect  than  it  has  ever  been  enforced  by  tyrannical  trade-uniona 
Therein  lies  a  strong  argument  for  "  associations,"  the  chairman  of 
which,  being  impersonal  and  not  connected  with  one  road  more  than 
with  others,  can  fearlessly  execute  reforms ;  because  the  vengeance  de- 
feated shippers  would  wreak  upon  a  railroad,  if  any  of  its  officers  were 
known  to  be  leaders,  they  cannot  visit  upon  one  who  is  exclusively 
employed  by  an  organization. 

Having  sufficiently  described  the  cause  of  rate  wars,  a  possible  cure 
may  be  indicated.  Of  necessity  it  must  be  within  the  law ;  therefore, 
as  matters  now  stand,  pools,  as  a  remedy,  are  excluded  Perhaps  it 
may  be  found  in  the  words  "  responsibility  "  and  "  accountability." 
The  responsibility  for  each  disastrous  break  in  rates  should  be  located, 
and  the  punishment  due  should  be  inflicted  without  fear  or  favor.    In 
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order  to  make  sucli  a  remedy  effective,  there  should  be  constitated  a 
board  or  syndicate  of  bankers,  representing  investors  in  corporate 
properties.  Such  an  organization  would  be  in  a  position  to  say  to  each 
company :  "  We  will  commend  your  securities  so  long  as  your  property 
is  managed  conservatively  ;  but  if  it  should  appear  that  your  officers 
are  acting  recklessly,  or  are  wilful  disturbers,  we  will  advise  the  public 
to  let  your  stocks  and  bonds  alone."  A  statement  of  that  kind,  from 
men  of  authority  in  financial  circles,  would  speedily  subdue  the  most 
belligerent,  and  presumably  compel  the  directors  of  the  company  con- 
cerned to  give  their  immediate  attention  to  the  troubles,  with  the 
probable  result  that  the  disturbances  would  cease.  The  remedy  is 
simple,  but  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy.  No  man,  how- 
ever rich  or  powerful,  would  disregard  an  intimation  of  the  character 
described ;  while  the  possibility  of  its  receipt  would  restrain  those  who 
depend  on  the  confidence  of  others  for  their  employment 

It  is  monstrous  that  affairs  so  vast  as  are  those  represented  by 
railroad  systems  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  petulant  official,  or  be 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  an  ordinary  agent  And  yet  one  solicitor,  by 
accepting  the  misstatements  of  a  shipper  in  preference  to  the  denial  of 
a  rival,  can  plunge  the  roads  in  a  given  section  into  a  ruinous  strife, 
simply  because  the  authority  to  establish  rates  of  transportation  (which 
is  conferred  upon  the  directors)  has,  by  the  latter,  been  devolved  upon 
the  managers,  who  in  turn  have  del^ated  it  to  subordinates  whose 
chief  ambition  is  to  accumulate  tonnage.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
modem  methods,  which  in  other  branches  of  railroad  service  have 
reached  such  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  that  the  earning  power  of  a  road 
can  be  and  often  is  wasted  by  irresponsible  agents,  witiiout  attracting 
notice  from  those  whom  the  stockholders  elected  to  look  after  their 
interests.  In  most  cases  directors  are  non-residents,  hence  are  remote 
from  scenes  of  conflict ;  but  as  it  is  those  altercations'  which  absorb 
dividends,  the  directors  could  find  profitable  employment  in  watching 
the  course  of  affairs,  and  administering  sharp  rebukes  when  a  disposi- 
tion to  injure  the  properties  becomes  manifest  If  the  directors  of  each 
prominent  corporation  would  awake  to  their  duty,  and  would  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  act  with  others  similarly  named,  as  a  standing 
committee  to  inspect  the  traffic  affairs  of  the  interested  roads,  a  d^ree 
of  prudence  and  honesty  would  be  infused  into  those  departments 
which  would  contrast  favorably  with  the  present  laxity  and  depravity. 

The  foregoing  scheme  contemplates  the  creation  of  eompet^it  tri- 
bunals for  the  suppression  of  riotous  conduct  in  the  operation  of  rail- 
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roads.  This  it  proposes  to  do  by  emphasizing  the  restraints  embodied  in 
responsibility  and  accountability.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law  contains  those  features ;  but  prosecution  by  a 
tribunal  which  threatens  fines  and  imprisonment  is  likely  to  be  abor- 
tive, as  those  penalties  have  proven.  Infinitely  more  effective  and 
much  more  practical  would  be  an  investigation  by  a  board  or  a 
committee,  as  hereinbefore  suggested,  than  would  any  machinery  that 
Congress  could  set  in  motion.  The  first  named  would  reach  the  cor- 
poration in  its  most  sensitive  part,  provided  its  admonitions  were 
disregarded,  by  affecting  its  securities ;  and  the  second  would  retire 
those  convicted  of  destroying  the  revenues  of  the  roads  concerned. 
Either  remedy  could  be  swiftly  employed  without  the  delay  incident 
to  judicial  investigations,  and  hence  would  be  so  effective  that,  after 
one  or  two  convictions,  the  example  set  would  be  sufficient  Moreover, 
those  who  were  cognizant  of  wrong-doings  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
reporting  them  to  a  board  appointed  to  receive  complaints  and  to  pro- 
tect the  united  properties;  because,  as  the  agents  of  the  owners,  they 
would  be  able  to  shield  those  who  aided  them,  by  placing  a  premium 
upon  candor  and  conservatism,  and  thereby  reversing  the  rule  which 
now  obtains. 

The  inevitable  result  of  surveillance  and  publicity  as  above  would 
be  to  concentrate  the  rate-making  power  in  fewer  hands.  It  should, 
on  all  competitive  traffic,  rest  with  one  man  on  each  system.  Those 
men,  having  clearly-defined  authority,  could,  in  each  important  group, 
constitute  a  board  for  the  equitable  regulation  of  common  interesta 
Co-existent  with  such  boards,  and  to  give  effect  to  their  acts,  should 
be  organizations  that  would  promote  co-operation  and  ensure  uniformity 
in  rules.  But  all  these  methods  will  prove  unavailing  unless  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  the  arbitration  of  disagreementa  There  are  so 
many  conflicting  interests  to  be  reconciled,  and  such  contrary  opinions 
are  likely  to  be  firmly  held,  that  deadlocks  will  occur  and  contests 
follow,  if  it  be  not  provided  in  advance  that  recourse  shall  be  had  to 
arbitration  whenever  the  parties  to  a  traffic  contract  are  unable  to  agree. 
For  that  purpose  a  permanent  board  should  be  appointed,  or  rules  be 
adopted  for  the  prompt  creation  of  competent  tribunals.  International 
difficulties  between  civilized  countries  are  now  rarely  submitted  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword.  That  is  a  relic  of  barbarism  which  recog- 
nizes only  the  right  of  might  In  like  manner  the  ultimate  determi- 
nation of  differences  between  corporations — ^involving,  as  they  frequently 

do,  by  resort  to  strife,  the  entire  resources  of  confiiUng  stockholders — 
84 
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should  be  relegated  to  the  unrul j  past,  and  a  future  of  profit,  harmony, 
and  propriety  be  inaugurated,  by  the  adoption  of  arbitration  as  the 
final  recourse  in  the  event  of  disagreements  between  conmion  carriers. 

The  suggestions  made  necessitate  the  provision  of  the  instrumen- 
talities requisite  to  consider  every  question  which  may  arise  concerning 
two  or  more  common  carriers.  They  imply  the  formation  of  associa- 
tions, wherein  each  company  is  accorded  fair  representation,  to  adjust 
differences  in  an  orderly  way,  and,  failing  therein,  to  ensure  their 
determination  by  reference  to  disinterested  parties.  The  opportunity 
having  thus  been  afforded  to  obtain  due  consideration  by  a  jury  of 
peers  of  every  claim  presented,  no  great  hardship  would  be  wrought 
if,  in  the  event  of  continued  disagreement,  a  settlement  be  enforced  by 
arbitration.  Should  all  those  agencies  fail  to  avert  trouble,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  whatever  loss  might  ensue  would  not  then  be  difficult 
to  locate,  and  the  duty  devolved  upon  the  higher  board  suggested 
would  be  comparatively  simple  of  performance. 

The  remedy  indicated  for  the  prevention  of  rate  wars  may  therefore 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Create  a  board  of  financiers  which  shall  mark  for  disapproval 
properties  that  are  imwisely  administered, 

2.  Appoint  a  standing  committee,  consisting  of  one  director  from 
each  prominent  raiboad  system  in  a  given  territory,  which  shall 
promptly  inquire  into  and  locate  the  responsibility  for  any  rate  War 
that  may  occur. 

8.  Concentrate  the  rate-making  authority  on  all  competitive  traffic 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  upon  each  system  or  railroad,  and  provide  for 
its  exclusive  exercise  by  such  officer. 

4.  Form  comprehensive  associations  in  each  well-defined  group,  for 
the  proper  consideration  of  questions  of  conmion  interest,  the  several 
members  to  be  adequately  represented  in  the  deliberations. 

6.  Provide  for  the  prompt  arbitration  of  all  disagreements,  as  they 
arise,  between  any  two  or  more  parties  to  a  traffic  association. 

Agreements  drawn  upon  the  lines  indicated,  and  approved  by  the 
directors  of  the  several  assenting  companies,  will  be  certain  to  usher  in 
much  better  conditions  between  rival  carriers  than  have  yet  been 
known;  and  as  mere  truces  have  characterized  operations  hitherto, 
anything  which  gives  reasonable  promise  of  enduring  peace,  with  its 
guarantee  of  stability  in  charges  and  equality  of  treatment  to  all  patrons 
under  like  circimistances,  is  assuredly  deserving  of  a  fair  trial 

John  W.  Midglet, 


NAVAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  JAPAN-CHINA  WAR 

Is  there  anything  to  be  learned  from  the  recent  war  between  China 
and  Japan  7  This  is  a  question  which  I  have  frequently  been  asked 
since  my  return  to  England  last  July,  and  the  matters  on  which  I  am 
most  usually  questioned  are  as  to  the  relative  value  of  ironclads,  fast 
cruisers,  quick-firing  guns,  torpedoes,  and  modem  naval  implements  of 
warfare  generally.  Public  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  technical 
points  at  issue,  which  it  was  naturally  hoped  would  receive  illustration 
from  the  action  of  well-equipped  fleets  representing  the  newest  develop- 
ments of  naval  warfare.  In  speaking  of  "  well-equipped  "  fleets,  I  am 
only  referring  generally  to  the  fact  of  the  ships  of  both  Powers  being 
fairly  up  to  date,  though  on  the  Chinese  side  there  was  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  points  of  detail  There  was,  however,  no  such  broad  distinc- 
tion between  the  material  of  the  fleets  of  China  and  Japan  as  to 
invalidate  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  actual  naval  conflict ;  yet  from 
this  point  of  view  the  naval  operations  are  singularly  barren  of  results, 
and  the  reasons  for  this  must  be  looked  for  elsewhera 

What,  then,  are  the  lessons  of  the  war  ?  The  principal  lesson  is 
obviously  a  moral  one,  and  it  lies  deep  in  the  traditions  and  tempera- 
ments of  the  two  nations.  The  warlike,  go-ahead  Japanese  have  won 
all  along  the  line,  while  the  peaceable,  conservative  Chinese  have  disas- 
trously failed  to  make  any  respectable  defence  of  their  hearths  and 
homes.  I  leave  to  others  tiie  task  of  developing  this  theme  as  fully  as 
it  deserves,  my  object  in  this  article  being  rather  to  deal  with  facts 
than  to  dwell  on  the  causes  of  the  war  or  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
nations.  But  the  differences  to  which  I  have  alluded  must  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  as  the  most  important  factor  in  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  how  it  was  that  the  400,000,000  of  Chinese  could  make  no 
head  against  the  40,000,000  **  Wojen  "  (dwarfs)— the  term  by  which 
the  Chinese  insolently  described  their  Japanese  conquerors. 

Though  it  is  not  my  task  to  deal  fully  with  the  important  point 
here  raised,  it  needs  more  than  a  passing  mention,  and  I  cannot  leave  the 
subject  without  some  further  remarks.  It  is  as  true  now  as  in  former  ages, 
that,  if  a  nation  is  to  attain  to  power  or  to  retain  it^  it  must  not  only  be 
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as  "  the  strong  man  armed,"  but  it  must  inculcate  in  its  citizens  the 
manly  virtues  of  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  heroism.  Though  Bacon  tells 
us  that  "  no  nation  need  expect  to  be  great  unless  it  makes  the  study 
of  arms  its  principal  honor  and  occupation,"  this  axiom  has  not  received 
general  acceptance  of  recent  years.  In  England,  in  the  British  colo- 
nies, and  to  some  extent  in  America,  it  became  the  fashion  some  years 
since  to  talk  of  wars  as  improbable,  to  eulogize  the  theoretical  merits 
of  arbitration,  and  to  advocate  the  substitution  of  a  cosmopolitan 
altruism  for  Old  World  patriotism.  In  England,  the  peace-at-any- 
price  party  and  the  Cobden  school  urged  that  energies  should  be  directed 
to  the  arts  of  peace  and  money-making ;  and  though  recent  events  in 
America  and  Europe  have  shown  that  wars  are  still  the  last  arguments 
not  only  of  kings,  but  of  peoples,  the  teachings  of  the  free-trade  league 
still  remain  with  us  as  pious  opinions  to  be  accepted  at  least  in  theory. 

The  Chinese  have  acted  consistently  on  these  principles,  and  have 
affoixied  us  an  object-lesson  of  the  value  of  the  theory.  It  is  true  that 
after  the  French  war  in  1883-84  they  erected  batteries  on  their  coast- 
line, bought  ships  in  Europe,  and  even  built  a  few  in  their  own  dock- 
yards, where  their  arsenals  were  improved  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  supply 
of  heavy  guns  and  modem  arms  of  precision:  but  these  activities 
were  mainly  for  show,  to  impress  the  foreigner ;  and  the  mandarins  and 
literati  who  rule  the  country  thought  that  nothing  further  was  required 
That  any  attention  should  be  given  to  the  adaptation  of  these  war 
materials  to  war  seemed  to  them  unnecessary,  and  was  not  appreciated 
by  the  all-predominant  civilian  element  War,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  ruling  classes,  was  a  most  improbable  event,  and  the  war  training 
of  both  officers  and  men  was  ignored,  or  was  conducted  in  the  most  per- 
functory manner.  The  examinations  for  bfficers  in  the  army  still,  as 
from  time  immemorial,  consisted  in  firing  from  a  bow  on  horseback 
and  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  while  the  greater  number  of  their  soldiers 
were  still  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  with  huge  spears  resem- 
bling pitchforks.  Their  main  trust,  even  in  the  recent  war,  was  in  the 
heavy  "  gingall,"  a  brass  piece  held  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  and 
firing  a  ball  of  about  half  a  poimd  weight  That  this  should  be 
possible  while  their  arsenals  at  Kiangnan,  Nanking,  or  Tientsin  were 
capable  of  turning  out  4.7'  quick-firing  guns,  Maxims,  improved  Lee- 
Mitf ord  and  other  rifles  in  use  in  modem  armies,  shows  clearly  that  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  modem  warfare. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  mandarins  as  being  hopelessly  ignorant  of  war, 
and  I  propose  to  illustrate  this  by  an  example.     In  the  middle  of  the 
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war,  when  the  Japanese  had  crossed  the  Yalu,  defeating  the  Chinese 
General  Sung  in  several  engagements,  with  Port  Arthur  about  to  fall, 
and  when  even  Shan-hai-kwan,  only  120  miles  from  Peking,  was 
threatened,  it  was  evident,  even  to  the  mandarins  composing  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen,  that  "  something  must  be  done,"  and  the  first  step  was  to 
find  a  capable  general  In  this  emergency  it  would  be  supposed  that 
they  would  have  endeavored  to  select  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
at  least  some  knowledge  of  war  as  conducted  by  foreigners,  attaching 
to  his  staff  men  like  General  von  Hanneken,  with  other  foreign  officers ; 
but  this  would  have  been  common  sense,  and  consequently  it  was  not 
the  Chinese  view.  Von  Hanneken,  an  able  military  officer  who  had 
served  in  the  German  army,  had  been  indeed  appointed  as  assistant  to 
Admiral  Ting,  and  he  did  yeoman's  service  in  the  Ting  Yuen  at  the 
Yalu  fight,  though  he  was  naturally  ignorant  of  naval  matters.  Later, 
about  a  month  before  the  fall  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,  Ting  had  another  assist- 
ant in  the  person  of  "  Admiral  "  *  McClure,  a  Scotch  tug-captain ;  but 
throughout  the  war  it  seems  to  have  been  impossible  for  the  Chinese 
mind  to  grasp  the  simple  fact  of  the  necessity  for  expert  training  so 
pithily  expressed  in  the  old  adage  of  "  the  cobbler  to  his  last"  But 
this  digression  is  interesting  only  as  showing  that  even  when  the 
Chinese  did  condescend  to  employ  foreigners  they  placed  them  in  posi- 
tions for  which  they  were  not  fitted  by  previous  training.  In  the  case 
now  under  consideration,  the  man  selected  to  be  the  savior  of  his 
country  must,  they  thought,  be  a  Chinaman  of  high  rank,  and  he  was 
found  in  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking,  Liu-kun-yi,  a  mandarin  of  mandarins 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  a  confirmed  opium-smoker,  and  so  infirm 
that  he  was  incapable  of  ascending  a  staircase.  Conscious  of  his  physi- 
cal incapacity,  and  of  his  absolute  ignorance  of  war,  he  attempted  to 
decline  the  honor  thrust  upon  him ;  but  the  appointment  had  been 
approved  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  Viceroy  had  perforce  to  accept  the 
responsibility,  though  he  took  care  not  to  go  within  a  himdred  miles  of 
the  front  The  reason  for  the  appointment  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Liu-kun-yi  was  a  Hunan  man,  and  the  Hunanese  are  universally 
credited  in  China  with  being  a  fighting  race,  though  their  reputation  is 
founded  rather  on  their  turbulence,  and  on  their  invincible  hostility  to 
the  "foreign  devils,"  than  on  any  proved  courage  in  the  field. 

I  have  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  prove  the  absolute 
ignorance  of  warfare  shown  by  the  Chinese.     Of  generals  and  admirals 

'  I  have  in  all  cases  given  the  nominal  rank  of  foreign  offioers  serving  in  the 
Chinese  service  in  quotation-marks. 
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in  the  modern  sense  they  had  none,  and  the  necessity  for  experts  in 
war  was  deliberately  ignored.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  view  of 
the  accomplished  Chinese  mandarin  is  that  war  is  a  dirty  business,  in 
which  only  the  worst  characters  should  take  part,  and  that  the  most 
noted  swashbuckler  and  rowdy  is  the  general  The  warlike  virtues, 
manly  exercises,  and  the  use  of  arms  form  no  part  of  a  Chinese  man- 
darin's education,  and  are  looked  upon  as  derogatory.  Foreign  instruc- 
tors in  Chinese  naval  colleges  have  told  me  that  it  was  a  far  harder 
task  to  get  their  pupils  to  take  part  in  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercises 
than  to  attain  proficiency  in  scientific  knowledge. 

This,  then,  being  the  Chinese  view,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  undoubtedly  the  Chinese  had  made  some  progress  in  modem 
armament  and  equipment  Their  army  generally,  as  I  have  shown, 
was  no  doubt  ineflBicient ;  there  was  no  cohesion  between  the  various 
branches  of  which  it  was  composed ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Chinese  could  ever  be  said  to  have  had  an  army  at  all  in  the 
modem  sense.  Yet  there  was  a  drilled  body  supposed  to  consist  of 
80,000  men,  though  probably  really  numbering  about  15,000,  who 
were  well  armed  with  Krupp  guns  and  magazine  rifles;  while  in  the 
Pei  Yang  or  Northern  Squadron,  which  had  been  trained  by  Captain 
Lang,  a  British  naval  officer,  it  was  known  that  they  had  a  naval  force 
of  modem  ships,  built  in  England  or  Germany,  which  cruised  much  at 
sea,  visiting  Japan  and  Singapore,  and,  so  far  as  outward  appearances 
went,  formed  an  efficient  fighting  squadron.  What  became  of  these 
trained  soldiers  was  always  a  mystery.  Some,  at  least,  went  down 
with  the  unfortimate  Kowshing  on  the  25th  of  July,  1894,  while 
many  of  the  Krupp  guns  were  captured  at  Ping  Yang  on  the  16th  of 
September ;  but  either  the  nimiber  of  trained  soldiers  was  much  exag- 
gerated, or  a  large  proportion  were  kept  in  reserve  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Viceroy's  Yamen  at  Tientsin,  which  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  half-hearted  way  in  which  the  Chinese  are  accustomed  to  conduct 
warlike  operations. 

In  speaking  of  their  navy  I  have  alluded  to  the  Pei  Yang  Squadron 
as  being  apparently  efficient,  and  here  I  must  explain  that  there  were 
other  squadrons  under  various  viceroys, — the  Nanyang  or  Nankilsg^ 
Squadron,  the  Foo-chow  and  Canton  squadrons ;  but  the  weakness  of 
the  central  government  was  such  that  there  was  no  cohesion  between 
the  forces  paid  for  by  the  viceroys  of  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  only  an  odd  ship  or  two  from  any  of  the  three  squadrons 
referred  to  ever  took  part  in  the  war.    In  fact  they  were  never  sup- 
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posed  to  be  more  than  "  show  "  ships.  This  could  not  be  said  of  the 
Pei  Yang  Squadron.  It  is  true  that  Captain  Lang  had  been  gotten  rid 
of  by  a  cabal  some  three  years  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
there  were  sinister  rumors  of  a  rapid  deterioration  in  discipline*  since 
his  guiding  hand  had  been  withdrawn,  while  no  one  believed  that  the 
necessary  stores  and  reserves  were  kept  up.  Still  they  were  well  navi- 
gated ;  they  kept  station  fairly  when  in  company ;  they  fired  well  at 
a  mark,  both  with  guns  and  torpedoes ;  they  exchanged  semaphores 
with  each  other  in  English ;  and  they  were  certainly  not  a  "negligible 
quantity."  That  they  were  lacking  in  other  ways  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion. Officers  had  allowances  to  enable  them  to  supply  various  stores, 
and  thus  the  canker  of  peculation  and  dishonesty  had  eaten  deep  into 
the  vitals  of  the  efficiency  of  the  squadron.  There  was  little  zeal,  no 
real  esprit  de  corpSj  and  the  most  successful  captain  was  the  man  who 
could  make  most  money.  Of  Admiral  Ting,*  who  commanded  the 
Pei  Yang  Squadron,  I  would  speak  with  respectful  sympathy.  He  was 
a  gallant,  patriotic  man,  but  he  had  been  a  cavalry  officer,  who  had 
taken  to  sea  service  in  middle  age ;  and,  deficient  as  he  was  in  techni- 
cal knowledge,  he  was  much  in  the  hands  of  Commodore  Lew-po-chin,* 
his  flag-captain  in  the  Ung  Yven. 

The  credit  for  such  efficiency  as  the  Pei  Yang  Squadron  and  the 
foreign-drilled  troops  possessed  is  entirely  due  to  one  man,  the  famous 
Viceroy  of  Chihli,  Li  Hung  Chang,  undoubtedly  the  foremost  if  not 
the  only  statesman  in  China.  He  has  a  world-wide  reputation  and  has 
been  called  "  the  Chinese  Bismarck."  I  do  not  propose  to  describe  him, 
but  his  manly  presence  and  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  show  that  he  is 
no  mere  mandarin,  whUe  in  spite  of  his  more  than  seventy  years  he 
has  still  a  fund  of  energy  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  make  laborious 
inspections  of  his  troops  and  ships,  as  he  did  in  May,  1894|  two 
months  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  This  war  has  to  some  extent  dis- 
credited him ;  he  is  probably  not  free  from  the  vice  to  which  old  men 
are  supposed  to  be  especially  liable ;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  de- 
ficiencies and  failures  in  munitions  of  war  were  directly  due  to  the 
determination  to  exact  "  squeezes  "  from  those  nearly  related  to  him, 

^  A  story,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  cannot  vouch,  was  current  in  the  clube  at 
Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai,  that,  a  short  time  after  ''  Admiral "  Lang's  dismissal, 
an  Englishman  going  on  board  the  THng  Yuen  unexpectedly,  found  the  admiral 
playing  *<  fan-tan  "  with  the  sentry  over  his  cabin  door. 

*  After  making  terms  with  Admiral  Ito  for  the  surrender  of  the  remaining 
ships  and  the  island  of  Liu-kung-Tau  both  these  officers  committed  suicide. 
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while  no  doubt  his  military  knowledge  was  small.  But  he  had  no  de- 
lusions on  the  subject  of  China's  military  power ;  he  knew  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  all  the  seeming  show ;  and  I  feel  certain  that  he  was  always 
anxious  for  peaca  In  1884  he  arranged  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
France ;  in  1885,  when  war  was  imminent  with  Japan,  he  sacrificed 
much  in  the  interests  of  peace,  though  the  treaty  he  then  made  with 
Count  Ito  proved  to  have  in  it  the  seeds  of  the  recent  war ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  he  would  have  given  way  at  all  points  and  have  averted 
the  war  had  he  -been  entirely  master  of  the  situation.  In  the  n^otia- 
tions  for  peace,  held  between  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Count  Ito  at  Shi- 
monoseki  in  April  last,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  latter :  "  What 
you  have  done  for  Japan  I  wanted  to  imitate  in  China.  Had  you 
been  in  my  place,  you  would  know  the  unspeakable  difficulties  met 
with  in  China." 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  China's  corruption,  on  her  xmpreparedness  for 
war,  and  the  incapacity  shown  by  her  rulers  to  appreciate  modem 
warfare,  as  it  is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Let  us  now  turn  to  Japan, 
and  the  contrast  is  enormous.  In  China,  as  we  have  seen,  peace  and 
the  arts  of  peace  are  held  up  as  models,  while  war  and  the  heroic  vir- 
tues are  habitually  ignored.  In  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  while  art  is 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  people  lead 
them  to  be  active  traders  and  producers,  it  is  the  warlike  virtues  of 
patriotism,  and  devotion  to  death  for  a  cause,  which  alone  are  deemed 
worthy  of  public  recognition.  That  everything  should  give  way  to 
this — domestic  affection,  nay,  even  ordinary  morality — ^is  the  accepted 
creed,  if  we  may  judge  by  that  popular  Japanese  l^end  of  **  the  Forty- 
seven  Eonans,"  whose  graves  may  be  seen  in  Tokyo  to  this  day,  decked 
with  "  votos"  from  fervent  Japanese  admirers.  The  story  should  be 
read  to  be  appreciated.  It  relates  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  forty- 
seven  "  Eonans,"  or  retainers,  in  avenging  the  murder  of  their  Daimio  by 
a  rival, — the  stratagems  and  deceits  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object 
in  view  being  represented  as  not  only  excusable,  but  commendable. 

Japan  has  been  so  much  written  about,  especially  in  America,  that 
I  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  about  this  quick-witted, 
courteous,  and  patriotic  people.  That  they  are  as  warlike  as  the 
Chinese  are  the  reverse,  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  and  when  once 
they  had  been  coerced  or  persuaded  to  open  their  country  to  foreigners, 
they  proceeded  to  oi^nize  their  navy  and  army  on  European  models, 
availing  themselves  of  the  best  European  instructors,  and  proving 
tbemselyes  to  be  apt  pupils.     Captain  Ingles,  of  the  British  navy,  who 
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for  many  years  was  their  naval  adviser,  had  expressed  his  opinion, 
long  before  the  war,  that  the  Japanese  navy  was  fully  up  to  the 
European  standard ;  and  similar  reports  had  been  made  by  distinguished 
military  officers  concerning  their  army.  Few  can  now  doubt  that  for 
some  three  years  before  the  war  broke  out  they  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  it  in  their  usual  silent,  systematic  manner,  and  when  the 
Tonghak  rebellion  gave  rise  to  the  Corean  imbroglio  they  were  fully 
prepared  for  action. 

Were  they  anxious  to  "  flesh  the  spears  "  of  their  new  navy  and 
army  d  la  Oetewayo  ? — or  was  the  war  mainly  due  to  political  exi- 
gencies of  home  pontics?— or  were  they  simply  drawn  into  the  war  by 
the  evident  leaning  of  the  Corean  monarch  and  people  toward  China, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  influence?  All  these  may  have  had  their 
effect,  but  to  one  who  was  in  Japan  at  the  time  it  was  no  secret  that 
the  Japanese  to  a  man  were  as  anxious  for  war  as  their  opponents  were 
to  avert  it ;  and  though  it  may  be  a  pious  opinion,  to  be  held  by  the 
Japanese,  that  on  the  25th  of  July,  1894,  the  Chinese  cruiser  Tsi  Yuen 
had  the  temerity  to  fire  the  first  shot  against  a  very  superior  Japanese 
force,  it  is  so  contrary  to  nature  that  on  this  point  at  least  we  must  bo 
permitted  to  believe  the  Chinese  version  of  the  collision  which  practi- 
cally began  the  war. 

Well,  the  war  broke  out,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  engagement 
above  referred  to :  the  Chinese  ships  being  the  Tsi  Yuen  and  Kwang 
Yih,  a  torpedo-cruiser  of  1,600  tons ;  and  the  Japanese  First  Squadron 
consisting  of  the  Yoshino,  flying  the  flag  of  Eear- Admiral  Tsuboii 
the  AkitsiLshima,  Naniwa^  and  Takachiho.  The  Chinese  ships  had  left 
Yasan  that  morning,  and  the  Japanese  ships  were  the  advanced  squad- 
ron of  Admiral  Ito's  fleet  making  for  Chemulpho.  In  this  engagement 
the  Kwang  Yth  was  driven  ashore  and  destroyed ;  the  Tsi  Yuen^  though 
inferior  in  speed  and  force  to  all  the  four  Japanese  ships,  escaping  to 
Wei-Hai-Wei  much  damaged.  It  was  a  few  hours  after  this  that  the 
Chinese  gunboat  Tra/o  Kiang  was  captured,  and  the  British  transport 
Kowshing^  with  "  General  "  Von  Hanneken  and  picked  Chinese  troops 
on  board,  was  sunk  by  the  Naniwa,  Captain  (now  Rear- Admiral)  Togo, 
after  what  Admiral  Ito,  in  a  recent  address  delivered  at  Tokyo,  terms 
"  several  hours  of  useless  parleyings." 

For  obvious  reasons  I  am  precluded  from  touching  on  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  sinking  of  the  Kowshing,  which  has,  it  appears  to  me,  only 
afforded  a  fresh  instance  of  the  want  of  cohesion  in  the  bimdle  of  sticks 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  ''  international  law/'  of  which  it  may  be 
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reasonable  to  say,  in  St  Paul's  words,  that,  though  all  things  may 
be  lawful,  all  things  may  not  be  expedient  As  regards  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  done  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  out  that  though  44 
Chinese  were  taken  off  the  masts  of  the  sunken  vessel  by  the  French 
gunboat  Lum  on  the  morning  following  her  destruction,  neither  here, 
nor  at  Yasan,  Yalu,  or  Wei-Hai-Wei  was,  so  far  as  I  heard,  a  single 
Chinese  life  saved  by  their  Japanese  opponents ;  so  that,  kindly  and 
amiable  as  the  latter  are  by  nature,  they  have  much  to  learn  as  regards 
common  humanity  in  war. 

The  war  then  began  in  earnest  with  the  sinking  of  the  Kbwshing, 
and  the  attack  on  the  Chinese  camp  at  Yasan  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed. I  must  leave  the  military  operations  to  others,  but  it  will  now 
be  advisable  to  make  a  general  comparison  of  the  naval  forces  of  the 
two  Powers.  They  were  not  unequal  On  paper,  indeed,  the  Chinese 
were  superior  in  number  and  tonnage;  but  this  assumed  that  the 
Chinese  auxiliary  squadrons  were  available  and  efficient,  which  I  have 
shown  not  to  be  the  case ;  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Japanese 
were  the  more  powerful  and  better  able  to  command  the  sea.  The 
Japanese  knew  that  they  would  have  to  do  with  the  Pel  Yang  Squad- 
ron, and  they  had  gauged  it  at  its  true  valua 

Let  us  now  examine  the  material  force  of  the  two  fleets,  and  for 
the  moment  take  no  note  of  the  moraie.  In  tonnage,  in  number 
of  men,'  in  quick-firing  guns,  and  above  all  in  speed,  the  Japanese 
fleet  under  Vice- Admiral  Ito  was  superior.  It  was  also  more  homo- 
geneous, as,  omitting  the  Akagi^  the  ships  varied  in  size  only  from 
2,200  to  4,200  tons,  and  were  more  modem.  In  all  these  respects 
the  Chinese  fleet  was  inferior,  but  it  had  one  advantage  in  two 
second-class  battle-ships,  the  Ting  Yuen  and  Chen  Yuen,  of  7,400  tons ; 
but  the  next  in  size  were  the  King  Yuen  and  Lai  Yueri^ — ^weak 
ships,  though  nominally  "armored  cruisers "  of  2,900  tons;  and  when- 
we  come  to  the  last  three  ships  we  find  that  they  were  all  sloops  of 
1,800  tons.  It  might  well  have  puzzled  a  more  experienced  sailor 
than  Admiral  Ting  to  manoeuvre  such  an  odd  lot  of  ships  together. 
But  we  are  not  now  considering  the  YaJu  battle,  to  which  I  shall  again 
refer,  but  I  have  taken  the  ships  engaged  in  it  as  sufficient  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  fleeta 

Clearly  the  Japanese  considered  that  they  could  successfully 
command  the  sea,  and  in  no  war  has  the  "  influence  of  sea  power,"  so 

'  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  correct  number  of  men  in  the  Chineee 
shipa ;  bat  man^  of  them  wer^  short  of  their  complement, 
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admirably  worked  out  in  Captain  Mahan's  able  volumes,  been  more 
distinctly  shown.  **  A  quoi  pent  servir  une  marine  f^^  asks  the  French 
Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^ra  His  reply  to  his  question  is  "  Jl  occuper 
lea  grarules  votes  maritimes;  "  and,  to  quote  Bacon  again,  "  he  who  has 
conmiand  of  the  sea  can  take  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  war  as  he 
pleases."  The  Japanese,  having  determined  to  turn  the  Chinese  out 
of  Corea,  required  the  command  of  the  sea  to  enable  their  troops  to 
be  brought  across  from  Japan,  and  to  maintain  them  when  there ;  but 
had  they  been  defeated  by  land,  they  could  then  have  re-embarked 
their  troops  and  have  taken  "  as  little  of  the  war  as  they  pleased,"  as- 
suming that  they  retained  their  naval  superiority. 

The  sea  was  also  the  shortest  route  for  the  Chinese,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  Kowshiiig ;  but  after  the  war  broke  out  they  were 
unwilling  to  risk  their  fleet,  and,  until  the  landing  of  troops  at 
Takushan,  which  brought  on  the  Yalu  fight  on  the  17th  of  September, 
they  accepted  the  serious  disadvantage  of  having  to  send  their  troops 
into  Corea  by  the  long  land  route. 

Was  the  whole  advantage  of  sea  power,  however,  fully  understood 
in  either  country  ?  This  seems  doubtful,  as  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  the  Japanese  fleet  was  mainly  employed  in  convoying  troops; 
while  the  Chinese,  although  cruising  freely  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  were 
said  to  be  under  orders  not  to  cruise  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Shantung  promontory  to  the  Yalu.  In  both  countries  the 
naval  force  seems  to  have  been  used  in  subordination  to  the  military 
requirements  and  for  secondary  purposes, — ^a  misapprehension  of  sea 
power  which,  as  Captain  Mahan  shows,  was  too  frequently  the  bane  of 
the  French  navies  in  their  wars  with  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  question 
of  strategy  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  naval  commander-in-chief, 
and  one  must  hesitate  to  make  Vice- Admiral  Ito,  who  in  other  respects 
showed  himself  to  be  a  most  able  commander,  responsible  for  it ;  but 
in  his  lecture,  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  he  appears  to  accept  the 
r61e  as  the  natural  one. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Japanese  were  aware  of  the  orders  given  to 
the  Chinese  ships,  and  that  they  did  not  wish  to  force  a  naval  action 
till  they  had  secured  their  military  bases ;  but  the  policy  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  one  in  the  face  of  an  active  enemy ;  and,  well  sup- 
plied as  they  were  with  fast  cruisers, — such  as  the  YoshinOj  Nimiiua, 
Takachiho,  OhiyodcL,  and  others, — ^the  neglect  to  keep  touch  with  the 
Chinese  fleet  argues  a  failure  to  appreciate  sea  power  in  its  true  aspecta 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chinese  fleet,  even  after  the  Yalu  battle,  was 
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so  far  left  unwatched  that  Admiral  Ting  remained  at  Port  Arthur  a 
fortnight  after  the  landing  of  the  Japanese  troops  at  Pitzewo  on  the 
24:th  of  October  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  fortress,  Admiral  Ito 
being  content  to  cruise  for  the  protection  of  his  transports,  and  allowing 
the  Chinese  squadron  to  proceed  unmolested  to  Wei-Hai- WeL  It  is  clear 
that  there  was  no  attempt  here  at  blockade,  or  even  masking,  though 
the  two  fleets  were  within  seventy  miles  of  each  other  for  at  least  a 
fortnight,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  sealed  the  Chinese 
ships  up  in  Port  Arthur,  where  they  could  have  done  little  or  nothing 
for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  where  they  must  have  been  taken 
when  the  position  felL 

On  the  10th  of  August,  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Admiral 
Ito  appeared  off  Wei-Hai- Wei  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-two  ships  in  all, 
and  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the  batteries ;  but  the  Chinese  squadron 
was  not  in  the  port,  nor  I  believe  at  Port  Arthur,  so  that  it  was  natu- 
rally expected  that  the  Japanese  admiral  would  have  endeavored  to 
find  his  opponents  and  bring  them  to  action, — Port  Arthur  and  Wei- 
Hai- Wei  being  the  only  fortified  harbors  the  Chinese  had  in  the  north ; 
but  he  was  content  to  proceed  south  the  next  day,  leaving  Admiral 
Ting  free  to  cndse  as  he  pleased,  and  Chinese  transports  to  cross  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili  without  risk  of  capture.  Ting  was,  I  believe,  off  the 
Yalu  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  and  it  would  certainly  have  simpli- 
fied matters  for  the  Japanese  had  the  naval  action  taken  place,  say  on 
the  11th  of  August,  with  similar  results  to  that  of  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, more  than  a  month  later. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  the  naval  strategy  of  the  war,  and  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  Japanese  did  not  make  full  use  of  their 
naval  predominance ;  and  I  now  turn  to  their  tactics,  which  were  ad- 
mirable in  all  cases.  The  way  in  which  Marshal  Yamagata's  force  was 
convoyed  to  Chemulpho  by  Admiral  Ito,  with  his  look-out  ships  and 
advanced  squadron  covering  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  which  was 
concentrated  in  readiness  to  repel  any  hostile  attack,  showed  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  while  at  Pitzewo,  before  the 
attack  on  Port  Arthur,  and  at  Yimg  Ching  Bay,  when  attacking  Wei- 
Hai- Wei,  the  systematic  cruising  to  prevent  surprise,  and  in  the  latter 
case  to  keep  touch  with  the  enemy,  which  was  done  in  great  part  by 
*  torpedo-boats,  showed  that  the  Japanese  had  little  to  learn  from  older 
navies.  The  torpedo-boat  cruising  off  Wei-Hai- Wei  in  January  and 
February,  with  the  thermometer  often  little  above  zero,  and  with  fre- 
quent gales,  was  first-rate ;  the  officers  and  men  showing  wonderful  spirit 
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as  well  as  good  seamanship  in  carrying  out  this  most  trying  servica 
I  doubt  if  any  European  navy  could  have  done  it  as  well.  In  other 
respects,  too,  the  Japanese  navy  showed  how  thoroughly  the  problems 
of  modem  naval  requirements  had  been  mastered  The  ships  kept 
wonderfully  efficient,  being  attended  by  their  colliers,  hospital  and 
ammunition  ships,  and  "  nurses "  for  the  torpedo-boats;  the  coaling  be- 
ing carried  on  almost  continuously,  when  at  anchor,  by  their  own  boats, 
which  carried  the  coal  in  grass  bags  containing  about  half  a  hundred- 
weight eacL  The  landing  of  the  troops  was  carried  on  mainly  by  sam- 
pans, and  by  coolies  admirably  organized ;  the  navy  remaining  pre- 
pared for  service,  an  inshore  squadron  only  assisting  with  steamboats. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  naval  battle  of  the  Yalu.  The  very 
accurate  account  of  the  battle  given  (in  the  "  Century  Magazine  " 
for  August,  1895)  by  "  Commander  "  McGiffin,  a  former  American 
naval  officer,  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  it  in  detail;  and 
Captain  Mahan's  remarks  in  the  same  magazine  are  so  much  to  the 
point  that  I  need  only  refer  to  a  few  circumstances,  and  to  the  matters 
on  which  I  have  been  so  frequently  questioned,  as  set  forth  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  this  article. 

Let  us  look  at  the  tactics  of  the  two  admirals.  The  Chinese  fleet, 
which  had  been  at  anchor  when  the  Japanese  were  sighted,  immedi- 
ately weighed  and  attempted  to  adopt  a  fighting  formation  said  to  have 
been  advocated  by  Captain  Lang.  It  consisted  in  the  ships  acting  in 
pairs  in  quarter  line,  the  fleet  thus  forming  a  sort  of  indented  line 
abreast ;  but  it  would  be  more  properly  described  technically  as  **  sub- 
divisions (of  2  ships)  in  quarter  line  in  line  abreast,"  the  leaders  of 
subdivisions  being  only  two  cables  apart  In  arranging  the  pairs, 
sister  ships  worked  together:  thus  the  Ting  Yuen  and  Chen  Yuen 
formed  a  pair  ;  the  Cfiao  Yung  and  Yang  Wei  formed  another  pair ; 
and  so  on.  The  arrangement  has  much  to  recommend  it,  but  it  essen- 
tially demands  specially  well-trained  officers  accustomed  to  manoeuvre 
in  this  formation.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  a  fatal  error.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  formation  was  never  completed,  and  if  it  was  right 
to  station  the  two  big  ships  in  the  centre,  it  was  certainly  wrong  to  put 
the  two  weakest,  the  Chao  Yung  and  the  Yang  Wei,  as  wing  ships. 
These  latter  were  tailing  astern,  as  were  others,  so  that  to  the  approach- 
ing Japanese  the  Chinese  appeared  to  be  formed  in  a  wedge  or  V  shape. 

The  Chinese  formation  being  as  above,  the  Japanese  attack  was 
delivered  in  line  ahead,  and  Captain  Mahan  justly  criticises  both 
admirals, — ^the  Chinese  for  having  placed  his  weakest  ships  on  the 
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wings,  and  the  Japanese  for  moving  diagonally  across  the  front  of  the 
enemy  to  pass  around  his  right  wing.  But  though  this  might  be  dan- 
gerous against  a  well-drilled  squadron  of  equal  force,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  to  Ito  the  Chinese  appeared  to  be  formed  in  a  sort  of  wedge, 
and  he  reasonably  trusted  to  the  better  speed  of  his  ships  and  to  the 
unwieldy  formation  of  his  enemy  to  avert  ill  effects.  Like  Nelson's  at 
Trafalgar,  the  formation  might  not  be  theoretically  perfect,  but  it  was 
sufficiently  good  to  lead  up  to  victory,  and  perhaps  after  all  was  prac- 
tically the  best  under  the  circumstances.  In  the  lecture  before  referred 
to,  Admiral  Ito  says : — 

**  I  ordered  the  First  Squadron  to  attack  the  right  wmg  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  to  come  in  upon  his  rear,  utilizing  for  this  purpose  the  great  speed  of  the 
First  Squadron." 

He  then  states  how  by  this  attack  the  Chao  Yung  was  quickly  disabled 
and  set  on  fire,  and  that  Admiral  Ting — 

— "  concentrated  his  chief  attack  upon  my  Principal  Squadron.  I  managed  to 
keep  as  far  away  from  him  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  attacking  him  from  both 
sides — ^front  and  rear — when  the  First  Squadron  got  astern  of  him.** 

This  fully  explains  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  admiral,  who  decided 
to  take  advantage  of  his  better  speed  to  give  full  effect  to  his  strength 
in  quick-firing  guns. 

I  may  here  remark  that  though  the  nominal  speed  of  the  Japanese 
ships  only  averaged  some  three  knots  more  than  that  of  the  Chinese 
squadron,  owing  to  their  being  newer  and  better  oared  for,  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  five  knots  would  more  fairly  represent  the  real 
difference,  the  Chao  Tung  and  Yang  Weij  for  instance, — ^nominally 
sixteen-knot  ships, — ^being  incapable  of  steaming  more  than  seven 
knots.  Practically,  after  the  first  collision,  the  Chinese  lost  all  order, 
and  contented  themselves  with  a  vain  endeavor  to  keep  bows  on  to  their 
enemy, — ^an  impossible  problem  which  the  advocates  of  bow-fire  quoad 
mtme  should  note.  The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  were  always 
under  control,  and  manoeuvred  effectually  together  in  compliance  with 
signal.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  the  two  Chinese  ironclads  were  left 
alone,  that  the  latter  seem  to  have  recovered  any  initiative,  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  the  Japanese  did  not  succeed  in  destroying  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron. 

Before  leaving  the  Yalu  battle  I  should  like  to  refer  to  some  in- 
stances of  special  gallantry  on  both  sides.     On  the  Chinese  side  the 
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captain  of  the  Chih  Tven  is  stated  to  have  fought  his  ship  with  great 
determination :  she  was  pushed  forward  toward  the  Japanese  fleet  in  an 
attempt  to  ram,  and  was  sunk  by  a  storm  of  shot,  though  she  continued 
firing  to  the  last  The  Lai  Yuen,  on  fire  so  badly  that  the  whole  of 
her  after  part  was  literally  burned  out,  was  saved  by  the  gallantry  of 
her  first  lieutenant  and  brought  to  Port  Arthur.  It  is  stated  that  the 
captain  proposed  to  run  the  ship  ashore,  but  that  the  first  lieutenant, 
who  was  down  at  the  fire,  persisted  that  it  could  be  got  under,  and 
owing  to  his  noble  example  this  was  eventually  dona 

In  the  Japanese  squadron  all  seem  to  have  behaved  well  The 
Hiyei  and  little  Akagij  having  been  left  behind  owing  to  their  slow 
speed,  were  practically  cut  off  from  the  remainder  of  their  fleet,  and  had 
to  run  the  gauntlet  through  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  fleet,  narrowly 
escaping  destruction.  Both  ships  were  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  put 
out  of  action,  the  Ahagi  having  her  captain  killed  and  her  foremast 
shot  away.  The  most  notable  instance  of  heroism,  however,  is  stated 
to  have  occurred  in  the  MatsushimcL  A  shell  from  the  Chen  Yuen  had 
exploded  three  of  the  heavy  charges  for  the  thirteen-inch  gun,  which 
had  imprudently  been  allowed  to  accumulate  in  an  exposed  position, 
causing  a  loss  of  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  the  ship  being  blown  up.  It  is  stated  that  this  would  have 
happened  but  for  the  heroism  of  a  petty  officer  stationed  in  the  hand- 
ing-room, who  with  great  presence  of  mind  instantly  closed  the  door  of 
the  magazine,  placing  his  back  against  it  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear 
that  this  man's  life  was  saved,  though  he  was  badly  burned 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  Yalu  battle  further.  The  Japanese 
only  destroyed  the  four  ships.  King  Yuen,  Chih  Yuen^  Chao  Yung,  and 
Yang  Wei, — ^the  Kwan  Chia  being  wrecked  the  same  night  off  Talicu- 
whan  Bay ;  and  the  two  Chinese  ironclads  made  such  a  good  defence  that 
toward  nightfall  Admiral  Ito  withdrew.  But  the  victory  was  complete, 
and  from  the  17th  of  September  the  Pei  Yang  fleet,  as  a  fighting 
squadron  capable  of  meeting  the  Japanese  fleet  on  equal  terms,  had 
ceased  to  exist  It  might  still  be  a  "  fleet  in  being,"  but  so  crushed 
and  humiliated,  as  well  as  reduced  in  numbers,  as  to  be  of  little  value. 

The  obvious  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  fight  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  neoesBity  for  keeping  a  fleet  under  oommancL 

2.  The  advantage  of  the  offensive. 
8.  The  advantage  of  speed. 

4.  The  advantage  of  quick-firing  guns. 

6.  The  neoeeeity  of  special  precautions  against  fire,  and  of  removing  all  wood- 
work. 
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6.  The  uselessness  (or  worse)  of  thin  screens  or  shields  to  guns. 

7.  The  necessity  for  not  having  accumulations  of  heavy-gun  charges  in  ex- 
posed positions. 

On  the  two  last  points  only  is  it  necessary  to  make  any  remarks. 
As  regards  the  sixth  lesson,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  rather  from  the 
action  of  the  25th  of  July,  and  from  the  attack  on  Wei-Hai-Wei,  than 
from  the  Yalu  battle.  On  the  25th  of  July  the  shield  of  the  Tsi 
Yuen's  starboard  eight-inch  gun  was  struck  by  a  shot,  causing  some 
loss  to  the  gun's  crew,  and  sending  a  shower  of  splinters  across  the  deck, 
which  killed  or  wounded  nearly  the  whole  crew  of  the  opposite  gun 
of  similar  calibra  As  the  result  of  this  experience  the  Chinese  had 
landed  all  their  gun-shields  before  the  Yalu  fight  The  second  instance 
is  one  drawn  from  Wei-Hai-Wei,  when  a  shot  from  the  Chinese  batteries 
struck  the  shield  of  a  machine-gun  of  the  Yoshino,  causing  a  loss  of 
two  killed  and  seven  wounded,  none  of  whom  would  have  been  touched 
but  for  the  protecting  (?)  shield. 

With  reference  to  the  seventh  lesson,  the  danger  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  powder  is  not  a  new  one,  and,  as  Captain  Mahan  argues,  it  is 
probably  better  to  run  some  risk  of  explosion  than  for  ammunition  to 
be  unavailable  at  a  critical  period. 

On  the  above  points  there  can  be  little  diJlerence  of  opinion ;  but 
tnere  are  others  more  debatable,  such  as  the  relative  value  of  belts  ver- 
sus deck-plating.  On  this  point  constructors  may  remark  with  satisfac- 
tion that,  if  we  except  the  Saikio  Maru  transport,  no  ship  in  either  fleet 
had  her  motive  power  or  steering-gear  injured.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
forty -five  Japanese  quick-firing  guns  practically  got  the  better  of  the 
eight  protected  heavy  guns  in  the  Chinese  ironclads.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  claimed  that  the  loss  of  life  in  the  latter  was  comparatively  small,  and 
that  their  plating  was  never  pierced  by  the  Japanese  projectiles,  even 
though  struck  several  times  by  the  thirteen-inch  guns  of  the  Matsur 
shima  and  her  two  sisters.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
Chinese  ironclads  were  thirteen  years  old,  and  that  their  guns  were 
not  of  the  newest  pattern  or  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
mon shell,*  so  that  the  Yalu  battle  leaves  the  great  question  of  armor 
protection  and  of  cruisers  versus  ironclads  much  where  it  was. 

What,  then,  of  torpedoes  ?     The  Japanese  certainly  never  fired  any, 

*  I  think  it  was  '*  Commander"  McGiffin  who  said,  referring  to  the  scarcity 
of  common  shell  for  the  twelve-inch  guns  of  the  Chen  Yuen,  that  when  one  came 
up  from  the  shell-room  during  the  action, "  they  nuraed  that  shell,  sir,  like  a  hot- 
house plant.'* 
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and  never  intentionally  closed  to  within  fair  torpedo  range.  The 
Chinese  ships  fired  two  or  three,  but,  as  I  gathered,  rather  to  get 
rid  of  them  in  view  of  the  danger  of  their  being  struck  by  a  shot  than 
with  any  expectation  of  damaging  the  enemy.  I  think  we  may  say, 
then,  that  the  Yalu  battle  has  proved  that  at  least  in  a  general  action 
above-water  torpedo  discharges  are  useless. 

I  now  leave  the  Yalu  battle,  and  I  have  only  space  for  a  few  lines 
on  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  operations  which  ended  in  the 
capture  of  Wei-IIai-Wel  These  are  not  numerous,  and  they  convey 
nothing  new  to  us.  It  is  evident  that  a  mere  passive  defence  is  useless, 
and  generally  the  Chinese  ships  refrained  from  offensive  action  and  be- 
came helpless  as  the  net  closed  around  them.  It  is  probable  that  after 
the  mainland  batteries  had  fallen  into  the  Japanese  hands  their  fleet 
might  have  entered  the  harbor  and  taken  the  Chinese  ships,  demoral- 
ized as  they  were  ;  but  no  doubt  possible  submarine  torpedoes  acted  as 
a  deterrent,  and  Admiral  Ito  might  well  feel  that  his  prey  could  not 
escape  him. 

As  to  the  successful  torpedo  attacks  made  by  the  Japanese,  by 
which  the  Ting  Yuen^  Lai  Yueti^  and  Wei  Yuen  were  destroyed,  whilst 
appreciating  fully  the  dash  and  gallantry  of  the  Japanese  officers,  as 
well  as  their  splendid  devotion  and  seamanship  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  we  must  remember  that  one  end  of  the  boom  defending  the 
harbor  was  in  Japanese  hands,  and  that  the  Chinese  ships  were  huddled 
together  as  close  under  the  island  of  Liu-kung-tau  as  possible,  to  escape 
from  the  fire  of  the  Japanese  batteries,  making  no  attempt  to  defend 
themselves  by  an  inner  boom  or  other  obstructions.  The  boats  accord- 
ingly had  every  advantage,  and  no  doubt  the  Chinese,  as  usual,  were 
"  surprised  "  at  the  attack  being  delivered  from  the  southwest  when 
they  knew  that  the  Japanese  torpedo-boats  must  enter  the  bay  in  which 
they  were  lying  from  the  east  Still  the  first  attack  was  a  failure,  the 
boats  being  spitted  on  the  boom,  and  in  the  first  successful  attack  one 
boat  got  a  shot  through  her  boiler,  and  one  was  wrecked,  though  subse- 
quently got  off  again. 

One  episode  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  deserves  a  passing  notica     On  the  31st 

of  January  the  Japanese  carried  all  the  eastern  Chinese  forts  on  the 

mainland,  and  as  the  attempts  of  the  Chinese  to  blow  up  the  batteries 

or  to  disable  the  guns  had  been  only  partially  successful,  the  majority 

of  the  guns  were  serviceable,  and,  the  forts  being  manned  by  seamen 

gunners  from  the  fleet,  the  guns  were  quickly  turned  on  the  Chinese 

ships  and  the  batteries  on  the  island.     Seeing  this,  the  T^ng  Yuen  got 
85 
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under  way  that  afternoon,  and,  taking  up  a  position  so  as  partially  to 
enfilade  them,  she  attacked  two  of  the  forts  armed  with  twenty-one 
and  twenty-four  six-inch  Krupp  guns.  The  attempt  was  gallantly 
made,  and  one  gun  at  least  had  its  muzzle  shot  off  by  the  ironclads' 
gunners  ;  but  an  inspection  of  the  fort — a  fine  modem  one  built  under 
Von  Hanneken's  superintendence — showed  the  practical  invulnerability 
of  modem  sea  forts  against  naval  attack,  though  possibly  they  might 
be  temporarily  silenced  by  a  storm  of  projectiles  from  quick-firing  and 
machine  guns. 

In  reviewing  the  naval  operations  one  must  constantly  read  be- 
tween  the  lines,  and  differentiate  between  Japanese  and  Chinese ;  as, 
unless  this  is  done,  they  can  be  made  to  prove  anything.  At  Wei-Hai- 
Wei,  for  instance,  we  have  seen  the  success  of  the  Japanese  torpedo- 
boats  ;  but  the  Chinese  had  twelve  torpedo-boats  there,  and  they  did 
nothing,  making  no  attempt  to  harass  the  Japanese  cruisers  or  to  en- 
gage the  fourteen  Japanese  boats.  Their  career  was  indeed  inglorious. 
On  the  8th  of  February,  during  a  bombardment  of  the  island  of  Liu- 
kung-tau  by  the  Japanese  fleet,  the  twelve  Chinese  boats  attempted  to 
escape  to  the  westward,  making  for  Chefoo.  They  were  immediately 
chased  by  the  Yosliino  and  other  fast  cruisers,  and  were  all  driven 
ashore,  captured,  or  destroyed.  With  two  exceptions  they  were  old 
boats  which  certainly  could  not  steam  fifteen  knots ;  probably  twelve 
would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

I  began  this  article  with  the  question  as  to  whether  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  learned  from  the  war  which  I  have  been  considering,  and  I 
have  endeavored  to  answer  it ,  but  as  I  proceeded  I  have  become  more 
and  more  impressed  with  what  an  old,  old  story  it  is.  A  nation  imbued 
with  courage,  skill,  and  national  spirit  has  triumphed  over  one  which 
lacked  those  qualities,  trusting  to  half  measures  and  blind  chance; 
each  individual,  with  rare  exceptions,  being  mainly  intent  only  on 
saving  his  own  life  and  his  individual  interests.  Nevertheless,  several 
instances,  even  in  this  war,  have  shown  that  the  Chinese,  when  well 
led,  are  not  wanting  in  courage,  and  with  good  organization  they  may 
yet  become  formidable. 

From  the  naval  point  of  view  one  is  struck  with  the  fact  of  the 
eternity  of  general  principles  in  strategy,  and  even  in  tactics,  modem 
appliances  notwithstanding ;  and  only  shallow  observers  will  fail  to  see 
the  lessons  which  can  be  learned  from  the  campaigns  of  a  Nelson,  a 
Rodney,  or  a  Suffren,  if  care  is  taken  to  adapt  them  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  own  times.  E.  R  Frsmantlb. 
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In  a  previous  article  *  I  called  attention  to  tlie  overcrowded  and 
unsanitary  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  some  of  our  large  cities, 
a  condition  of  which  few  of  the  otherwise  well-informed  residents  of 
those  cities  were  aware,  and  which  the  press  in  numerous  editorials  on 
the  subject  very  properly  characterized  as  alarming,  shameful,  and 
surpassing  belief.  I  am  now  able  to  give  more  recent  facts  showing 
that,  bad  though  the  school  accommodations  were,  they  are  in  many 
cases  growing  deplorably  worsa  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
following  statements  are  not  those  of  thoughtless  alarmists,  but  that 
they  are  based  on  information  furnished  by  careful  and  conservative 
men, — men  whose  chief  concern  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  the 
schools,  and  whose  personal  interests  would  incline  them  to  take  as  fa- 
vorable a  view  as  possible  of  the  situation.  These  statements  have  nev- 
er been  called  in  question  by  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  Brooklyn  was  miserable  in  1893  : 
in  1894  it  was  disgraceful,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  will  show  : — 

**  The  number  of  pupils  on  register  in  all  grades  exceeded  the  total  seating 
capacity  by  3,630.  The  number  of  pupils  on  register  in  primary  grades  exceeded 
the  seating  capacity  of  our  primary-class  rooms  by  6,322. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that,  dreadful  as  is  the  condition  of 
crowding  shown  by  these  figures,  they  tell  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  They  repre- 
sent an  average  condition  and  not  extreme  cases  ;  they  show  the  register,  not  when 
it  is  at  its  highest,  but  when,  in  midwinter,  it  is  almost  at  its  lowest.  To  appre- 
ciate fully  the  enormity  of  the  evils  caused  by  lack  of  sufficient  school  accommo- 
dations, it  is  necessary  to  take  the  register  when  it  is  at  its  highest,— in  the  month 
of  October, — and  to  consider,  not  average  conditions,  but  particular  cases.  In 
October,  1893,  there  were  877  classes  whose  registers  exceeded  60  ;  in  October,  1804, 
there  were  no  less  than  447  classes  whose  registers  exceeded  60.  Of  these  447 
classes  there  were  278  that  had  registers  between  60  and  70 ;  89  that  had  registers 
between  70  and  80 ;  17  that  had  registers  between  80  and  90 ;  12  that  had  registers 
between  90  and  100 ;  10  that  had  registers  between  100  and  110  ;  10  that  had  regis- 
ters between  110  and  120 ;  16  tliat  had  registers  between  120  and  130 ;  11  that 
had  registers  between  130  and  140  ;  and  4  that  had  registers  between  140  and  150.'* 

^ ''  The  Criminal  Crowding  of  Public  Schools,"  The  Forum,  May,  1895. 
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Each  of  these  enormous  classes  was  kept  in  one  room  and  had 
but  one  teacher.  Owing  to  overcrowding,  only  one  half  the  pupils  in 
primary  grades  could  be  taught  effectively,  and  the  entire  school  sys- 
tem was  paralyzed  and  clogged.  There  were  by  actual  count  14,000 
children  in  Brooklyn  "  either  improperly  provided  with  school  accom- 
modations or  seeking  admission  in  vain."  This  condition  of  affairs 
galvanized  even  the  city  authorities  into  action,  and  the  legislature  was 
asked  for  permission  to  issue  bonds  to  build  additional  school-houses. 
The  defects  of  the  Brooklyn  schools  are  faithfully  indicated  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  that  the  city  is  finally  taking  action  in  the  matter 
is  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  his  clear  delineation  of  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

The  most  important  function  of  a  school  report  is  to  make  known 
the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  the  first  step  toward  reforming  the 
lamentable  conditions  that  exist  in  many  of  our  cities  is  to  have  the 
facts  fully  set  before  the  public  We  have  a  right  to  know  the  worst, 
and  no  man  can  claim  to  be  a  friend  of  education  who  wilfully  con- 
ceals or  keeps  back  such  humiliating  detaila  The  public  schools  are 
largely  what  public  opinion  makes  them,  and  it  is  only  by  giving  the 
greatest  publicity  to  the  crying  defects  of  the  system  that  the  proper 
authorities  can  be  shamed  into  correcting  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  facts  with  regard  to  the  schools  in 
New  York  city.  There  are  few  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  that  do 
not  issue  a  more  complete  school  report  than  the  small  pamphlet  of  69 
pages  which  embodies  the  New  York  report  for  1894  On  the  day 
when  the  schools  began,  in  September,  1895,  the  New  York  "  Herald  " 
announced  that  there  were  50,000  children  who  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  acconmiodations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  a  large  overesti- 
mate Those  who  desire  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  accom- 
modations enjoyed  by  the  200,000  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  in 
are  referred  to  Dr.  Douglas  H.  Stewart's  article  on  "  Unsanitary  Schools 
and  Public  Indifference,"  in  The  Forum  for  September,  1895.  When 
we  know  that  thousands  are  vainly  seeking  admission  to  such  dark 
and  dingy  schools  as  the  city  of  New  York  can  afford  to  give  her 
favored  children,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  that  comes  sadly 
near  the  pathetic  that  we  learn  that  the  new  provisions  of  the  Truancy 
Law  are  to  be  strictly  enforced,  and  that  parents  wiU  be  held  equally 
culpable  with  the  children  for  pupils*  absence  from  school 

In  Jersey  City,  during  the  year  1898-94,  1,782  applicants  were 
refused  admission  to  the  schools,  and  in  September^  1894,  thens  were 
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1,836  children  attending  half-day  sessions,  1,606  more  pupils  than 
seats,  and  775  had  been  refused  admission.  With  that  liberality  to 
which  we  are  so  well  accustomed  where  matters  of  education  are  con- 
cerned, the  legislature  authorized  the  issue  of  $250,000  worth  of  bonds, 
when  $500,000  could  have  been  "  wisely,  economically,  and  profitably 
expended."  Owing  to  lack  of  funds,  the  State  law  of  New  Jersey, 
which  requires  that  all  books,  stationery,  and  supplies  be  furnished  to 
pupils  free  of  charge,  is  systematically  violated,  and  there  is  little  if 
any  money  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  books  of  reference,  and  the  ordi- 
nary school  apparatus.  The  work  of  the  schools  is  seriously  retarded 
because  modem  methods  which  require  supplementary  books  in  read- 
ing, geography,  and  other  studies  cannot  be  followed  for  lack  of  means. 
That  children  eager  to  learn  should  be  turned  away  from  the  schools  of 
a  prosperous  city,  is  unwise  and  unpatriotic,  and  we  apparently  have  yet 
to  learn  that  efficient  schools  may  be  a  protection  to  the  state  as  well 
as  line-of -battle  ships  and  armored  cruisers. 

Some  of  the  Philadelphia  school  buildings  are  known  to  be  defec- 
tive in  many  respects,  and  there  are  numerous  children  who  are  forced 
to  attend  on  half  time,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  any  information  on 
the  subject 

In  Washington  the  wretched  conditions  of  1893  were  accentuated  in 
1894  Practically  all  the  white  schools  of  the  first  and  second  grades, 
and  2,000  pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  were  limited  to  half- 
day  sessions,  while  two-fifths  of  the  entire  number  of  colored  schools 
were  in  similar  straits.  Superintendent  Powell  calls  the  half -day  sys- 
tem for  schools  above  the  second  grade  "  a  farce,"  and  adds :  "  To  give 
a  lad  twelve  years  of  age  opportunity  to  attend  school  but  three  and  a 
half  hours  a  day,  knowing  well  that  he  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  time 
on  the  street,  is  robbery  of  the  boy^s  time  and  a  danger  to  society." 
The  children  of  the  poorer  classes  lose  by  this  sjrstem  one-half  their 
schooling,  because  they  must  begin  to  earn  a  living  before  the  time 
comes  when  they  can  enjoy  the  privilege  of  an  entire  day  at  school. 
There  is  one  square  mile  in  Washington,  "  well  populated  by  colored 
citizens,  in  which  there  is  no  school  at  all,  and  several  other  sections  are 
little  better  off."  We  read  of  floors  in  the  colored-school  buildings 
worn  to  the  thinness  of  veneer,  of  window-sashes  loose  and  so  badly 
decayed  that  they  will  not  retain  the  glass  during  a  moderate  wind- 
storm, thus  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  heat  the  rooma  Doors 
are  without  proper  fastenings,  and  thousands  of  dollars^  worth  of  prop- 
erty left  without  protection. 
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The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools,  in 
his  report  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  makes 
the  following  statements,  which  show  a  situation  that  we  should  be 
more  ready  to  believe  of  the  schools  of  Pekin  than  of  those  of  Wash- 
ington : — 

*'It  wiU  be  observed  that  these  unfortunate  conditions  result  solely  from  the 
failure  to  supply  adequate  schoolroom  accommodation.  A  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  is  provided  for  all  the  schools ;  and  if  we  had  as  many  schoolrooms  as  are 
needed,  every  child  now  in  attendance  could  receive  the  benefit  of  a  full  day*s 
schooling  without  the  employment  of  a  single  additional  teacher  or  the  ezi)endi- 
ture  of  a  single  additional  dollar  for  teachers*  salaries.  As  was  pointed  out  on  a 
former  occasion,  we  occupy  precisely  the  attitude,  from  a  business  standpoint,  of 
an  employer  who  finds  it  necessary  to  engage  and  pay  the  wages  of  1,000  skilled 
employees,  but  who  receives  the  benefit  of  only  half-day*s  labor  from  a  third  of 
their  number  because  of  his  own  refusal  to  provide  working-room  for  them  all. 

**  The  showing  thus  presented  is  sufficiently  unfortunate  without  the  empha- 
sis of  any  further  facts.  The  board  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  however,  botli  to 
you  and  the  community,  to  point  out  the  further  fact  that  the  above  inadequacy 
of  accommodation  remains  after  resort  has  been  had  not  only  to  rented  rooms, 
— which,  as  shown  by  Superintendent  Powell's  report,  *  are,  without  exception, 
unfit  for  school  purposes,  being  without  ventilation  other  than  open  windows  and 
open  doors,  which  are  always  harmful  and  fraught  with  danger,  and  are  without 
adequate,  and  in  some  cases  even  without  respectable,  closet  accommodation,* — 
but,  even  after  converting  the  basements  of  the  school  buildings  into  schoolrooms, 
rooms  never  intended  for  such  a  purpose  and  wholly  unfit  for  it,  '  having  no 
means  of  ventilation,  no  proper  means  of  heating,*  and  lacking  all  the  necessary 
conveniences.  No  member  of  Congress  would  consent  to  the  use  of  such  rooms 
for  his  committee,  or  for  any  other  purpose  which  would  require  him  to  pass  the 
working-hours  of  the  day  in  them  ;  and  no  member,  we  are  confident,  would  be 
willing  to  condemn  the  immature  bodies  of  little  school  children  to  conditions, 
sanitary  and  otherwise,  so  imfavorable.*' 

In  Baltimore,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1894,  there 
were  4,500  children  who  were  housed  in  rented  buildings  that  were 
"generally  old  dwellings  or  halls  unfit  for  school  use  and  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  those  who  occupy  them."  In  some  such  wretched 
room  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  crowd  two  schools  with  their 
teachers,  where  the  school  authorities  frankly  admit  that  there  is  only  a 
sufficient  supply  of  air  for  one  class.  There  is  not  unnatural  complaint ' 
that  by  these  unwholesome  conditions  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils 
is  impaired,  and  many  children  are  deprived  of  educational  advantages, 
because  their  parents  dare  not  expose  them  to  such  risks.  The  appro- 
priations for  new  school-houses  are  too  small  to  permit  of  the  erection 
of  proper  buildings,  and  the  superintendent  regrets  that  the  class- 
rooms in  most  new  buildings  are  not  large  enough  to  allow  sufficient 
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space  outside  the  desks  for  persons  to  move  about  the  room,  and  that 
there  is  not  room  enough  in  front  of  the  desks  for  the  placing  of  black- 
boards, maps,  and  other  necessary  apparatus  for  teaching. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  facts,  Baltimore  is,  I  believe,  unique 
among  cities  of  its  size  in  that  it  possesses  no  training-school  where  its 
teachers  may  be  equipped  for  their  work.  Surely  the  educated  men 
and  women  of  Baltimore  must  be  ignorant  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  or 
they  would  make  such  a  stir  as  would  force  even  the  City  Council  to 
provide  proper  schools. 

Chicago  labors  under  exceptional  difficulties.  There  is  probably 
no  other  city  in  the  world  where  such  an  annual  increase  of  population 
has  to  be  provided  for.  The  city  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  65,000 
yearly,  and  13,000  of  this  number  are  cliildren  of  school  age.  Fifteen 
new  buildings  are  imperatively  required  to  accommodate  this  increase, 
and  fourteen  more  for  the  nearly  equal  number  of  children  now  housed 
in  rented  rooms.  But,  fortunately  for  Chicago,  her  Board  of  Education 
does  not  have  to  cope  with  this  tremendous  problem  with  the  feeble 
means  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  too  many  other  cities.  They  are  not 
dependent  on  councils  for  school  funds  in  Chicago,  but  have  been  em- 
powered by  the  legislature  to  make  a  five-per-cent  levy  on  real  estate  in 
the  city,  two-fifths  of  which  may  be  used  for  salaries,  and  three-fifths 
for  building  purposes, — "  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  provide  wholesome 
and  comfortaole  accommodation  for  every  child  of  school  age  in  the 
city."  The  advantage  of  a  fixed  school  tax  on  real  estate  is,  that  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  real  property  is  in  direct  ratio  with  the  increase 
in  population,  so  that  the  School  Board  always  has  adequate  means  to 
meet  additional  demands  without  having  to  appeal  for  funds  to  an 
ignorant  city  council  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  tax  will  be  intro- 
duced into  cities  like  Brooklyn  and  Boston.  In  Chicago,  during  the 
year  ending  June,  1895,  no  fewer  than  16  new  school  buildings  were 
opened  and  21  begun  (14  since  January,  1895),  and  it  was  thought  that 
before  December  6  or  8  more  buildings  would  be  in  process  of  con- 
struction ;  while  for  the  year  1896  the  magnificent  sum  of  $2,660,000 
has  been  assigned  for  ground  and  buildings,  with  which  it  is  expected 
that  from  20  to  25  well-built  and  commodious  school-houses  will  be 
erected.  In  addition  to  this  all  the  school  buildings  in  the  city  are 
reported  to  be  in  thoroughly  good  condition. 

The  energy  and  liberality  with  which  difficulties  are  met  in  Chicago 
give  us  a  gratifying  instance  of  what  Western  business  ability  can 
accomplish  when  well  directed,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  17,546 
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children  who  are  now  attending  in  half-day  divisions  will  soon  be 
properly  accommodated.  They  have  the  right  spirit  in  Chicago,  and 
feel  that  "  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  modem  science  can 
suggest,  or  money  secure,  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  temperature, 
light,  ventilation,  and  sanitation  of  our  school  buildings.  Anything 
short  of  the  best  is  without  excuse ;  for,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
schools  are  the  abiding-places  of  our  children  for  so  large  a  part  of  each 
day  and  year,  it  is  little  less  than  criminal  to  neglect  these  provisions 
so  essential  to  their  welfare."  Would  that  there  were  more  cities  where 
such  manly  and  liberal  sentiments  were  the  spirit  of  the  community. 

That  the  city  councils  and  not  the  school  authorities  are  responsible 
for  most  of  the  defects  of  our  school  system  I  have  already  intimated ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  the  responsibility  for  parsimonious  appropria- 
tions more  forcibly  put  where  it  belongs  than  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  for  June,  189-i : — 

"  The  condition  of  our  treasury  is  such  as  to  occasion  grave  concern.  We 
have  been  able  to  continue  the  schools  during  the  year  without  interruption,  but 
end  the  fiscal  year  with  a  deficit.  This  condition  is  not  owing  in  any  degree  to 
extravagance  or  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  but  wholly  to  the 
refusal  of  the  City  Council  to  do  its  plain  duty  in  the  matter  of  levying  such  a 
tax  as  it  has  been  advised  by  the  Board  of  Education  was  necessary  to  support 
the  schools. 

"  For  example,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 1894,  the  City  Council  came 
(83,680  short  of  providing  the  amoimt  of  money  which  it  was  informed  would  be 
required  to  carry  on  the  schools  for  the  year.  It  had  the  presumption,  without 
warrant  of  law,  and  without  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  situation,  to  arbi- 
trarily reduce  the  amount  asked  for  by  that  amount,  without  knowing  or  appear- 
ing to  care  whether  the  sum  actually  provided  w^ould  enable  us  to  keep  the 
16,000  children  of  this  district  in  school  or  not ;  for  the  Council  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  schools,  and  knows  nothing  of  their  condition  or  needs.  In 
fact,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  not  a  member  of  that  body  could  have  told  at 
the  time  such  action  was  taken,  even  approximately,  the  number  of  children  en- 
rolled, or  even  the  number  of  schools  in  operation.  Moreover,  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  City  Council,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  to  raise  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  such  an  amount  of  money  as  the  Board  of  Education 
deems  necessary. 

*'  The  time  has  come  for  plain  speaking,  and  while  we  do  not  desire  any  con- 
troversy with  that  branch  of  the  city  government,  it  is  only  just  that  the  citizens 
of  this  city  should  be  advised  of  the  facts ;  and  should  this  imwarranted  policy  be 
continued  by  the  Coimcil  until  our  schools  are  crippled,  the  responsibility  should 
be  laid— where  it  justly  belongs— at  the  door  of  the  City  CounciL" 

There  is  altogether  too  much  anxiety  to  guard  against  possible  ex- 
travagance on  the  part  of  our  boards  of  education.    We  cannot  hope 
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to  introduce  effective  municipal  reforms  until  our  citizens  are  educated 
up  to  them ;  and  while  false  economy  cramps  and  impedes  the  public 
schools,  as  the  foregoing  examples  and  many  others  that  might  be 
cited  show  that  it  is  doing,  the  progress  of  the  entire  state  is  retarded. 
Let  the  educated  and  public-spirited  men  and  women  of  the  com- 
munity be  brought  as  a  class  into  close  contact  with  the  public  schools, 
and  it  will  then  become  apparent  that  there  is  no  investment  which 
can  be  made  that  pays  for  itself  so  many  times  over  as  the  money 
honestly  spent  for  school  purposes. 

Finally  I  would  suggest,  in  view  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion 
that  exists  with  r^ard  to  the  facts  that  should  be  embodied  in  a 
superintendent's  report,  that  the  National  Association  of  Superintend- 
ents might  very  properly  consider  at  an  early  session  what  subjects 
should  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  ideal  report,  and  how  such  a 
report  may  be  made  most  useful  to  the  community. 

James  Hosmeb  Penniman. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCULPTUEE  IN  AMEEICA. 

"  No  matter  what  its  possibilities  may  be,  no  matter  what  seeds  of  thought  or 
virtue,  what  germs  of  genius  or  of  art,  lie  latent  in  its  breast,  imtil  the  appropri- 
ate environment  presents  itself  the  correspondence  is  denied,  the  development 
discouraged,  the  most  splendid  possibilities  of  life  remain  unrealized,  and  thought 
and  virtue,  genius  and  art,  are  dead." 

So  writes  Henrj  Drummond  in  his  **  Natural  Law  in  tlie  Spiritual 
'Wv^rld/'  and  every  earnest  thinker  must  agree  with  him.  In  this 
country  we  are  inclined  to  force  our  arts  as  we  do  exotics,  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  hothouse, — or  to  attempt  to  do  so.  At  first  this  process 
may  seem  plausible  and  possible,  but  on  second  thought  the  serious 
man  or  serious  people  will  discover  that  an  art  can  only  be  as  the 
life  of  the  individual  or  nation  that  creates  it  Art  is  not  invention, 
but  evolution.  In  considering,  therefore,  the  development  of  art  in 
America,  we  must  first  of  all  consider  the  environment;  we  must 
ascertain  what  are  the  conditions  that  have  produced  great  art  in  the 
past,  and,  comparing  such  conditions  with  those  under  which  we  live, 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  find  what  place  the  American  people  hold  in 
the  world  of  art,  and  what  outlook  is  before  us  for  a  great  and  lasting 
school  of  sculpture. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  those  nations  which  have  produced 
noble  works  in  the  field  of  sculpture,  one  very  quickly  finds  that  a 
great  development  in  this  art  has  come  only  with  a  serious  and  fervid 
patriotism  :  countries  whose  patriotism  has  been  tame  and  vacillating 
have  produced  no  great  works  of  sculpture.  Coleridge  emphasizes 
this  thought  when  he  says  of  the  Greeks : — 

**  Reflect  a  moment  on  the  history  of  this  wonderful  people.  What  were 
they  while  they  remained  free  and  independent, — ^when  Greece  resembled  a  col- 
lection of  mirrors  set  in  a  single  frame,  each  having  its  own  focus  of  patriotism, 
yet  all  capable,  as  at  Marathon  and  Platea,  of  verging  to  one  point  and  of  con- 
suming a  common  foe  ?  What  were  they  then  ?  The  fountains  of  light  and 
civilization,  of  truth  and  of  beauty,  to  all  mankind.  .  .  .  They  lost  their  in- 
dependence— and  with  their  independence  their  patriotism — and  became  the  cos- 
mopolites of  antiquity.  .  .  .  While  they  were  intense  patriots  they  were  the 
benefactors  of  all  mankind." 
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But  that  intense  patriotism  once  broken  in  upon  and  diluted  with  the 
aggressive  and  material  life  of  the  Eoman,  their  arts  begin  to  disinte- 
grate. The  sublime  nude  figures  of  Phidias  fell  to  a  state  of  mere  sen- 
sual loveliness  under  Praxiteles,  and  soon  to  a  much  lower  condition. 

In  this  essay  we  must  frequently  refer  to  Greece,  not  only  because 
she  has  taken  a  supreme  position  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  but  because  our 
own  state  and  commonwealth  is  more  like  the  state  under  which  the  arts 
flourished  in  Greece  than  any  other  nation  since  their  time.  And  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  our  early  sculptors  produced  works  not  unlike  the 
crude  sculptures  of  Greece,  antedating  the  age  of  Phidias,  which  have 
lately  been  discovered  near  the  Parthenon  in  Athens.  The  student  of 
the  beginnings  of  American  sculpture  will  note  that,  while  the  works 
are  crude  in  execution,  they  are  characterized  by  a  loftiness  of  thought 
akin  to  that  spoken  of  above  as  characterizing  the  pre-Phidian  sculp- 
toi-s.  The  faith  that  brought  the  Puritan  to  this  shore  and  enabled 
him  to  remain  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  climate  and  the  hos- 
tility of  the  savage,  showed  itself  in  our  art  beginnings  as  an  inevita- 
ble result.  It  was  only  when  men  went  abroad  and  studied  the  arts 
of  other  nations  that  we  began  to  produce  pseudo-classical  works.  It 
is  a  very  serious  question  whether  our  art  has  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  sending  abroad  of  so  many  students  to  be  developed  under 
foreign  influences.  It  would  have  been  well  for  us,  I  believe,  if  we 
had  imported  drawing-masters  and  men  who  could  have  taught  us  the 
dexterous  manipulation  of  clay,  and  ourselves  remained  in  our  own 
country,  developing  an  art  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the 
pcopla  I  realize  that  in  saying  this  I  am  making  a  bold  statement, 
yet  I  believe  it  to  be  trua  Many  critics  will  say  that,  had  we  waited 
for  art  to  come  to  us,  wo  should  have  been  a  century  behind  our  present 
status,  but  philosophy  and  history  do  not  justify  such  a  theory. 

When  a  nation  rises  to  a  point  where  it  has  a  serious  life  and  suf- 
ficient patriotism  to  find  enduring  expression  in  form,  sculptors  have 
invariably  arisen  to  carve  its  ideals  in  marble  and  to  cast  them  in 
enduring  bronza  How  did  we  produce  in  this  country  such  men  as 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Whittier,  to  say  nothing  of  men  like  Lin- 
coln, Grant,  and  Sumner  ?  Certainly  not  by  an  order  of  foreign  study, 
or  by  subjecting  these  men,  when  young,  to  the  influence  of  foreign 
nations.  What  is  true  of  literature  and  statesmanship  must  be  true 
of  art  There  is  in  our  people  a  certain  simplicity  of  purpose,  honesty 
of  endeavor,  and  nobility,  which  would  have  found  expression  in 
sculpture  had  Europe  sunk  beneath  the  seas.    In  the  development  of  an 
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art,  names  count  for  very  little,  and  one  or  two  of  the  men  whose  names 
are  now  constantly  before  the  public  will  have  to  take  a  second  place 
when  the  history  of  American  sculpture  is  written.  Work  may  be 
brilliant  without  having  the  racial  instinct  or  quality  which  lifts  it  above 
the  imitation  of  the  foreign  modeL 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraphs  regarding  the  development  of 
art  upon  the  native  soil,  I  have  found  in  an  essay  of  Buskin's  an 
opinion  which  tallies  precisely  with  this  thought,  and  which  I  am  glad 
to  quote  as  the  verdict  of  a  critic  who  ranks  among  the  first,  if  he  is 
not  the  very  first,  in  our  tongue.  Speaking  of  the  Atheman  and 
Florentine  schools  of  art,  he  says  that  both  are  of  equal  rank — 

— **  as  essentially  original  and  independent :  the  Florentine,  being  subsequent  to 
the  Greek,  borrowed  much  from  it ;  but  it  would  have  existed  just  as  strongly, 
and  perhaps  in  some  respects  more  nobly,  had  it  been  the  first  instead  of  the  latter 
of  the  two.  .  .  .  The  Qreeks  found  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  art  monstrous,  and 
had  to  make  them  human.  The  Italians  found  Byzantine  and  Norman  art  mon- 
strous, and  had  to  make  them  human.  .  .  .  But  we  mistake  in  supposing  that 
Athens  taught  Florence  the  laws  of  design ;  she  taught  her,  in  reality,  only  the 
duty  of  truth." 

This  duty  we  never  had  to  learn  from  Europe,  thanks  to  the  Puritan. 

The  same  task  and  problem  were  set  before  the  American  as  before 
the  Athenian  and  the  Florentine ;  the  crude  art  of  the  Mound-builder, 
the  Mexican,  and  the  Indian  was  to  be  softened,  humanized,  and  up- 
lifted to  the  sphere  of  civilized  and  cultured  living.  And  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  Florentine  in  his  time  made  the  same  mistake  as  that  into 
which  many  of  our  earlier  sculptors  fell, — that  of  copjdng  new-found 
classical  sculpture,  and  setting  aside  all  present  inspiration  and  models. 
There  are  two  chief  dangers  which  threaten  the  art  of  sculpture  in 
America.  The  one  has  been  a  tendency  to  copy  foreign  models,  Greek, 
Florentine,  and  French:  this  we  may  call  Charybdis.  The  other 
danger,  which  we  may  designate  the  Scylla  of  American  art,  is  that 
which  follows  the  opposite  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  which  threatens 
whenever  an  age  is  characterized  by  commercial  and  mechanical  activ- 
ity, absorbing  the  interest  of  the  people  to  the  detriment  of  higher 
pursuits ;  when  it  is  forgotten  that  sculpture,  especially  monumental 
sculpture,  deals  with  the  ideal  and  the  symbolic,  and  that  it  is  the  spirit 
and  the  entirety  of  a  life  and  an  age,  rather  than  its  accidents  of  clothing 
and  feature,  that  are  to  be  embodied. 

In  an  essay  upon  the  development  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in 
America,  it  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  give  an  exact  catalogue  of 
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the  men  who  have  carried  it  forward  or  pursued  it  as  a  mere  means  of 
livelihood,  without  abetting  or  hindering  its  progress.  A  few  names 
will  suffice  to  tell  of  those  whose  lives  and  work  have  contributed  to 
American  sculpture.  This  art  has  with  us,  for  the  most  part,  followed 
a  normal  and  natural  order  of  development;  that  is,  it  has  come  only 
after  the  necessities  of  life  have  been  provided  for,  and  some  time  after 
the  love  of  painting  had  been  developed.  Considerable  interest  and 
not  a  little  talent  had  been  manifested  in  architecture  before  the  word 
"  sculpture  "  came  into  vogua  The  fact  that  marble  is  expensive  and 
has  to  be  brought  from  Italy  accounts  partially  for  the  lack  of  sculpture 
in  this  country ;  but  we  must  account  further  for  this  lack  by  thorough- 
ly understanding  the  conditions  in  life  which  engender  and  develop 
a  love  for  art  and  pure  form.  Such  conditions  have  not  long  existed 
in  America.  That  they  do  exist  to  a  certain  extent  to-day,  however,  I 
will  attempt  to  demonstrate. 

As  early  as  the  year  1784  we  find  mention  of  a  Mrs.  Patience 
Wright,  bom  in  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in  1725,  who  achieved  some  suc- 
cess as  a  sculptor  at  home  and  in  England.  In  the  latter  country  she 
made  likenesses  of  the  King  and  Queen,  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  others; 
and  a  year  before  her  death  in  1785  we  find  mention  of  a  life-sized 
wax  statue  of  Lord  Chatham  executed  by  her,  and  standing  in  a  glass 
case  in  Westminster  Abbey.  When  we  consider  the  unfortunate  acci- 
dent of  her  birth  in  an  environment  and  atmosphere  not  tempered  to 
the  artist,  and  when  we  remember  that  her  instruction  must  have  been 
of  the  mo6t  meagre  nature,  we  must  not  only  admire  and  pity  her,  but 
must  also  accord  her  a  place  of  honor  among  the  pioneers  of  American 
art  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St  James,  in 
an  interesting  paragraph  describes  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Wright  in  London. 
At  this  early  date  we  had  already  a  nimiber  of  famous  painters,  such 
as  West,  Trumbull,  and  Stuart,  while  Mrs.  Wright  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  American  who  had  achieved  a  reputation  in  the  almost  despised 
art  of  sculptura 

The  arrival  of  Houdon  in  1785,  persuaded  by  JeflEerson  and  Frank- 
lin to  come  from  France  to  this  country  to  make  a  statue  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  State  House  at  Richmond,  marked  an  era  for  such  lovers  of 
art  as  then  existed  in  America.  Mr.  Madison  tells  us  that  Houdon 
modelled  the  head  of  Washington  directly  from  life  at  Mount  Vernon, 
and  he  was  himself  present  at  many  of  the  sittings.  From  this  excel- 
lent portrait  bust,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  from  the  noble 
painting  of  his  head  by  Stuart,  we  may  form  a  just  conception  of 
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Washington's  appearance.  Houdon's  bust  is  almost  as  common  in 
France  as  in  America ;  and  although  not  so  magnanimous  a  representa- 
tion as  the  head  executed  by  our  own  sculptor,  Crawford,  we  must  be 
very  grateful  to  Houdon  for  having  faithfully  recorded  the  features  of 
our  first  President  The  visit  of  this  French  artist  had  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  awakening  society  to  a  desire  to  become  more  familiar 
with  and  to  own  good  works  of  sculptura 

In  1789,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Patience  Wright,  there 
came  to  America  a  certain  John  Dixey,  who  practised  ornamental 
stone-cutting  and  wood-carving.  He  was  a  man  of  some  ability,  for  in 
1810  we  find  his  name  mentioned  as  the  vice-president  of  the  new 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia. 

William  Bush,  who  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1757,  and  who 
died  in  1833,  achieved  distinction  as  a  modeller  and  as  a  wood-carver, 
but  his  chief  contribution  to  American  art  was  the  interest  he  exhibited 
in  the  plan  for  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia 

In  1791,  Ceracchi,  well  known  in  England  and  France,  arrived  in 
this  country.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  heartfelt  desire  to  build  a  great 
national  monument,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Congress 
failed  to  appropriate  the  needed  funds  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  He 
threw  himself  heartily  into  the  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  While  in  America  Ceracchi  executed  busts 
of  a  number  of  famous  men,  notably  portraits  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Paul  Jones,  and  John  Jay.  He  remained  here  but 
four  years,  but  worked  with  an  industry  which  must  have  acted  as  a 
stimulus  to  all  people  interested  in  fine  arts.  His  work  is  not  great, 
and  smacks  of  the  pseudo-classical  school  of  Canova,  but  we  must  thank 
him  for  handing  down  to  us  portraits  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  this 
country  has  produced. 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  is  a  bas-relief  signed 
by  N.  Genvelot,  and  executed  in  1827.  The  subject  is  that  of  Penn 
making  his  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians.  It  seems  impossible  to  find 
any  history  of  this  sculptor  or  his  other  works.  In  the  same  place  is 
another  bas-relief  signed  by  A.  Capellano,  and  executed  in  the  same 
year.  The  theme  here  presented  is  Pocahontas  saving  Captain  Smith. 
Other  traces  have  been  found  of  this  sculptor's  works,  but  of  little  or 
no  artistic  valua  It  is  rather  a  sad  comment  on  our  present  school  of 
sculpture  to  note  that  these  early  ai1;ists — American  or  foreign — hafl 
the  good  sense  to  execute  subjects  from  our  own  picturesque  history, 
and  were  not  obliged  to  ransack  Greek  mythology  for  suggestions. 
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But  it  also  speaks  volumes  for  that  fraction  of  the  community  who  de- 
sired their  own  history  represented,  and  believed  that  its  heroes  were 
worthy  of  such  perpetuation. 

We  now  reach  a  name  of  much  interest,  because  its  bearer  was  the 
first  American  sculptor  who  was  educated  and  pursued  his  art  in  this 
country.  John  Frasee  was  born  in  Rah  way,  N.  J.,  and  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  stone-cutter.  The  first  statues  he  ever  saw  were  in  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1820,  and  these  casts  were  a  gift 
from  Napoleon.  It  is  pathetically  recorded  that  his  firet  original  bust 
was  made  from  his  own  dead  child,  and  this  work  had  sufficient  merit 
to  bring  about  an  introduction  to  Trumbull,  the  president  of  the 
Academy,  who  has  put  himself  on  ignominious  record  by  saying  that 
**  nothing  in  sculpture  would  be  wanted  in  this  country  for  a  hundred 
years," — to  which  Frasee  made  the  worthy  reply :  "  Is  such  a  man  fit 
for  a  president  of  an  academy  of  fine  arts  ?  "  Historically  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  John  Frasee  made  the  first  portrait  bust  attributed 
to  an  American,  and  executed  after  the  death  of  the  subject, — John 
"Wells.  Among  Frasee's  sitters  we  note  Daniel  Webster,  Judges  Story 
and  Westcott,  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

An  appreciation  of  sculpture  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
was  a  rare  instinct  We  find  the  clear-headed  John  Adams  writing  in 
1818  to  a  French  sculptor,  M.  Binon,  who  wished  to  make  his  portrait: — 

**  The  age  of  sculpture  and  painting  has  not  yet  arrived  in  this  country,  and  I 
hope  it  will  he  long  before  it  does.  I  would  not  give  sixpence  for  a  painting  by 
Raphael  or  a  statue  by  Phidias.'' 

Still  we  find  him  later  inviting  the  same  artist  to  become  his  guest 
at  Quincy,  and  permitting  him  to  make  a  plaster  cast  of  his  face,  and, 
moreover,  according  him  numerous  sittings.  This  bust  may  be  seen 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  to  this  day. 

Names  now  begin  to  multiply.  Horatio  Greenough  and  Hiram 
Powers  were  bom  in  the  same  year, — 1805.  Greenough  was  a  man  of 
scholarly  attainments  and  artistic  instincts,  and  a  man  of  undoubted 
power  and  tireless  energy.  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
American  to  execute  a  group  in  marble, — the  "  Chanting  Cheruba"  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Fenimoro  Cooper  gave  him  the  commission. 

The  name  of  Hiram  Powers  must  ever  bear  a  certain  dignity, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  men  who  has  placed  sculpture  before  the 
public  without  leaving  any  deep  impress  upon  it  as  an  art    The 
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adulation  once  bestowed  upon  the  "  Greek  Slave  "  led  some  critic  to 
write  the  following  lines : — 

**  Some  pent  glow,  methinks,  diffuses  o'er  those  limbs  a  grace  of  soul 
Warm  with  nature  and  yet  chastened  by  a  holy  self-control, 
Teacliing  how  the  loyal  spirit  ne'er  can  feel  an  outward  chain. 
While  its  truth  remains  unconquered,  and  the  will  asserts  her  reign.** 

His  "  Eve  "  is  a  most  lovely  original,  and  looks  "  like  nature  in  the 
world's  first  spring."  She  is  holding  the  apple,  and  her  face  expresses 
thought  and  curiosity,  mixed  with  a  presentiment  of  future  ilL  We 
must  believe  that  Powers  was  more  of  a  man  than  we  now  can  think 
him  from  the  work  he  has  left  us,  for  we  find  John  Quincy  Adams 
writing  to  Powers,  after  that  sculptor  had  made  a  successful  bust  of 
him,  the  following  sonnet,  which  is  certainly  worth  quoting  as  a  com- 
ment upon  the  lite  of  this  statesman  which  cannot  jEail  to  interest  all 
Americans : — 

'*  Sculptor  I  thy  hand  hath  moulded  into  form 
The  haggard  features  of  a  time-worn  face ; 
And  whosoever  views  thy  work  shall  trace 
An  age  of  sorrow  and  a  life  of  storm ! 
And  canst  thou  model  the  heart?    For  that  is  warm, 
Glowing  with  tenderness  for  all  its  race ; 
Instinct  with  all  the  sympathies  that  grace 
Those  pure  and  artless  bosoms  where  they  swarm  t 
Artist  t  may  fortune  smile  upon  thy  hand  t 
Go  forth,  and  rival  Greece's  art  sublime  ; 
Return,  and  bid  the  statesmen  of  thy  land 
Live  in  thy  marble  through  all  aftertime  t 
Oh,  snatch  from  heaven  the  fire  Prometheus  stole, 
And  give  the  sculptured  block  a  living  soul  t  " 

We  must  not  forget  Joel  T.  Hart,  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1810,  and 
who  passed  much  of  his  life  in  Florenca  He  modelled  a  statue  of 
Henry  Clay,  which  is  now  in  Louisville,  and  invented  a  clever  machine 
by  which  the  tedious  labor  of  transferring  the  model  or  original  to 
marble  has  been  considerably  diminished  He  seems  to  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  human  form. 

Next  comes  Thomas  Crawford,  who  has  become  famous,  not  only 
for  his  own  excellent  work,  but  for  the  rare  affection  he  inspired  in  the 
nature  of  Charles  Summer.  It  was  Charles  Sumner  who  made  him 
famous.  He  found  him  in  Eome,  poor,  unknown,  and  discouraged,  and 
encouraged  him  by  saying  that  some  day  he  would  inhabit  one  of  the 
palaces  of  that  city,  which  prophecy  was  eventually  realized.     A  figure 
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of  an  Indian  chief,  part  of  the  group  in  the  pediment  in  the  Capitol 
at  "Washington,  was  so  admired  by  the  English  sculptor,  Gibson,  that 
he  wished  to  have  it  cast  in  bronze  and  set  up  as  a  monument  to 
Crawford  in  Eome.  We  cannot  but  lament  the  untimely  death  of 
this  genius,  which  took  place  in  London  in  1857.  His  friend  and 
companion,  Randolph  Rogers,  completed  his  unfinished  work.  Had 
he  lived  he  would  undoubtedly  have  produced  great  and  original  work, 
for  such  specimens  as  we  have  left  to  us  display  the  workings  of  a 
mind  original,  vigorous,  and  artistic 

Nor  should  we  omit  the  names  of  Henry  Kirke  Brown,  born  in 
Lcydcn,  Mass.,  in  1814;  Henry  Dexter,  born  in  New  York  State  in 
1806 ;  and  Erastus  D.  Palmer,  also  of  New  York,  born  in  1817.  Th^e 
men  exhibited  positive  talent  if  not  genius ;  they  cherished  high  ideals 
and  worked  hard  and  conscientiously.  Alas,  that  the  times  were  not 
great  enough  for  them  to  achieve  the  greatest  results  I 

We  now  mention  two  men  who  have  become  widely  known  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  for  the  versatility  of  their  gifts,  their  large  culture, 
and,  in  some  respects,  brilliant  achievements, — Thomas  Ball,  bom  in 
Massachusetts  in  1819,  and  still  living  in  Florence,  Italy,  and  W.  W. 
Story.  It  was  Ball  who  executed  the  noble  equestrian  statue  of 
"Washington  in  the  Public  Garden,  Boston,  which  has  won  for  its 
author  enduring  fame,  and  which  must  be  classed  among  the  great 
equestrian  statues  of  the  world.  In  this  statue,  executed  while  Mr. 
Ball  was  still  a  young  man,  we  see  the  effect  of  the  intellectual  sur- 
roundings in  which  he  was  bom  and  educated ;  we  see  Emerson  and 
"Webster  and  Sumner,  and  the  days  when  intellectual  giants  walked 
about  the  streets  of  Boston. 

The  name  of  "William  "Wetmore  Story — ^a  son  of  an  illustrious  father 
(Chief -Justice  Story),  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University — marks 
an  era  when  men  of  refined  birth  (which  the  Greeks  thought  the  highest 
good  and  greatest  possible  blessing)  and  liberal  education  entered  the 
field  of  fine  arts.  His  work  in  sculpture  displays  study,  refinement, 
and  elegance,  rather  than  spontaneity,  and  that  order  of  artistic  com- 
prehension which  genius  alone  can  give  to  the  dull  clay.  Mr.  Story 
also  won  fame  for  himself  in  the  field  of  literature. 

Two  men  who  more  than  all  others  have  influenced  the  art  of 

sculpture  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  date  are,  John  Rogers,  bom 

in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1829,  and  J.  Q.  A.  "Ward,  bom  in  Ohio  in  1830. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  done  more  than  any  other  living  being  to  popularize 

the  art  of  sculpture  among  us.     "When  his  work  became  known,  the 
86 
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cheap  casts  of  the  insipid  figures  of  Canova  and  his  school  became  less 
common.  A  number  of  his  groups,  especially  those  in  which  he 
represents  homely  scenes  of  New  England  life,  and  the  stress  and 
storm  of  the  days  that  tried  men^s  souls,  exhibit  a  decided  and  ac- 
knowledged artistic  merit  One  sculptor  has  said  that  he  has  handled 
the  ugly  costume  of  the  modem  man  better  than  any  other  living 
sculptor.  Ilis  portrait  groups  of  Joseph  JeflEerson  as  Hip  Van  Winkle 
will  make  Jefferson,  Washington  Irving,  and  himself  immortal 

Eandolph  Eog(?rs,  who  was  born  in  1825,  executed  the  bronze  doors 
of  the  Ciipitol  at  Washington,  which  arc  especially  interesting  because 
they  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  Columbus,  and  point  to  the 
depiction  of  American  scenes  rather  than  to  the  imitation  of  foreign 
models.  At  the  present  day  we  hear  the  names  of  St  Gaudens,  Daniel 
French,  and  01  in  Warner  mentioned  on  every  side,  but  we  are  too 
near  these  men  to  judge  of  their  influence  upon  American  art  and  to 
what  extent  they  have  drawn  from  foreign  models. 

To  return  to  the  conditions  which  produce  great  art  Sculpture 
comes  last  in  the  history  of  a  people's  development  and  cultura  We 
can  thus  account  for  its  tardiness  with  us,  if  such  a  criticism  is  made 
upon  the  American  people.  We  are  too  young  yet  for  the  ripest 
achievements  in  the  fine  arts.  To  those  who  would  take  heaven  by 
storm,  we  must  cry.  Patience  I  To  those  who  claim  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  expecting  the  highest  expression  in  sculpture  from  this 
hurrying  people,  we  must  reply.  You  do  not  understand  them !  And 
to  those  who  would  create  and  foster  a  love  for  the  highest  in  the  fine 
arts,  but  are  paralyzed  by  the  unhappy  superficial  aspects  of  modem 
life,  we  must  commend  everlasting  patience,  constant  faith,  and  a  look- 
ing back  to  the  men  who  have  framed  this  Constitution  and  made  this 
Republic  an  enduring  fact 

History  shows  that  any  people  who  have  made  themselves  free  and 
independent,  and  sustained  that  freedom  courageously  and  constantly, 
have  found  expression  sooner  or  later  for  the  embodiment  of  the  ideals 
of  freedom.  Sculpture  is  not  only  the  last  note  in  the  people's  devel- 
opment, but  it  is  also  the  loftiest  condition  to  which  the  individual  can 
rise.  It  implies  the  subordination  of  the  material  and  sensual  aspects 
of  life,  and  an  order  of  self-surrender  and  discipline  which  but  few 
fully  realize.  Yet  while  few  rise  to  a  complete  understanding  of  this 
supreme  art,  there  is  a  multitude  who  love,  appreciate,  and  worship  it 
from  a  distance.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  ask  more  than  this 
order  of  appreciation  from  the  people.     We  do  not  demand  it  in  other 
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arts,  and  I  doubt  if  we  Lave  any  right  to  ask  it  for  sculpture.  The 
most  sincere  and  truest  test  of  our  love  for  it  as  a  people  will  be  the 
same  as  the  test  we  may  apply  to  the  individual  and  his  love  for  it 
And  this  is  simply  its  meaning  or  import  to  us.  If  it  is  a  saving  and 
inspiring  grace  to  the  beggar  who  kneels  upon  the  stone  floor  of  the 
cathedral  before  the  face  of  a  Madonna  glorified  with  human  sym- 
pathy, and  who  goes  out  from  that  holy  atmosphere  with  a  new  life 
begun  and  the  best  in  him  drawn  out,  it  is  surely  more  to  him  than  it 
can  be  to  the  man  who  cares  simply  for  the  display  in  his  gallery  of 
copies  of  all  the  masterpieces  his  money  can  purchase.  The  question 
then  arises,  How  are  we  to  educate  this  people  to  an  appreciation  of 
this  great  and  simple  art  ? 

The  first  practical  way  which  suggests  itself  is  by  making  art-edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  a  part  of  the  study,  and  as  compulsory  as 
word  and  cipher  languages.  Only  a  few  years  have  passed  since  art- 
education  in  this  country  was  a  privilege  of  the  ricli.  Now  no  acad- 
emy in  the  land  is  considered  well  equipped  which  has  not  a  certain 
course  in  the  fine  arts, — too  often  elected,  we  regret  to  say,  as  an 
escape  from  more  earnest  study  rather  than  for  the  love  of  beautiful 
things.  But  even  this  aspect  is  changing,  and  the  new  men  are  learn- 
ing to  care  for — to  understand — the  great  masterpieces  of  the  world 
because  they  afford  an  order  of  enjoyment  and  growth  which  mathe- 
matics and  athletics  do  not  furnish.  We  must  endeavor  to  make  art- 
education  a  genuine  thing,  a  living  force,  and  not  in  any  sense  an 
affectation, — not  merely  a  pretty  thing  to  appear  in  a  catalogue.  "We 
must  not  place  it  in  the  hands  of  men  to  whom  all  art  is  over  with 
Titian  and  Tintoret,  who  walk  about  the  college  campus  and  the 
schoolroom  with  long  faces,  as  if  art  were  a  difficult  thing  to  under- 
stand or  was  buried  in  a  long-forgotten  past  These  men  are  Philis- 
tines, and  we  must  weed  them  out  and  place  in  their  stead  men  of 
present  patriotism  and  living  sympathy, — men  who  love  their  fellow 
kind  sufiiciently  to  desire  to  reveal  to  them  the  divine  inspirations  and 
compensations  that  come  from  an  appreciation  of  art  There  are  such 
men  in  this  country,  and  they  are  finding  their  way  into  the  right 
places,  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful.  We  must  lift  art  out  of 
the  abstract  and  make  it  a  personal  matter.  We  must  encourage  it, 
and,  to  be  practical,  we  must  purchase  it  We  cannot  all  buy  marbles 
and  costly  bronzes,  but  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  photograph  of  some  masterpiece,  or  a  plaster  cast  of  some  lofty 
work  of  sculptura     We  stint  ourselves  to  purchase  a  ticket  for  the 
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opera,  and  many  men  would  go  without  other  luijturies  to  possess  a 
book.  Well  and  good  I  Now  let  us  push  on  to  that  state  of  culture 
in  which  we  are  willing  to  deny  ourselves  something  that  we  may  po8- 
8es9  a  picture  or  cast  which  often  furnishes  a  higher  order  of  enjoy- 
ment  than  does  the  opera  or  the  novel 

Art-education  in  the  public  schools  is  the  surest  and  simplest  way 
of  bringing  this  people  to  that  state  of  development  where  they  can 
appreciate  great  art  and  what  it  holds  for  them.  Year  after  year 
brings  us  evidence  of  the  artistic  genius  of  this  peopla  It  is  needful 
that  we  should  draw  out  wisely  and  with  discretion  this  artistic  incli- 
nation and  precious  instinct,  and  that  we  should  encourage  it,  not  only 
by  the  generous  endowment  of  scholarships,  but  by  personal  sympathy 
whenever  and  wherever  such  genius  comes  to  our  notica  Only  such 
discernment  and  sympathy  can  beget  great  art  for  this  peopla  And 
only  in  this  way,  on  the  other  hand,  may  we  become  a  highly  civilized 
people.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  imagine  a  high  state  of  civili- 
zation without  a  great  existing  art  As  I  have  said  before,  the  condi- 
tions when  great  art  may  be  possible  for  us  depend  not  only  upon 
effort,  but  upon  tima     Art  never  comes  as  did  Minerva,  fully  armed. 

A  great  art  for  America  naturally  implies  a  wide  knowledge  and 
reverence  for  the  art  efforts  of  the  nations  which  have  preceded  our 
own.  This  is  not  incompatible  with  the  intensest  patriotism.  We 
have,  in  reality,  more  to  learn  from  the  nations  which  now  exist  only 
through  their  art  products,  than  from  contemporary  peoples.  If  we 
study  contemporaneous  art  too  closely,  we  find  ourselves  desiring  to 
popy  it,  or  unconsciously  doing  so.  As  an  instance  of  this,  note  the 
tendency  of  our  painters  and  sculptors  to  copy  French  art  and  to  adopt 
its  principles  and  ideas,  and  with  what  pernicious  effect  upon  our  own 
advancement  and  our  faith  in  the  ideals  of  our  ancestors  I  A  great 
art,  then,  implies  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world's  history. 
Some  critics  have  claimed  that  our  topographical  isolation  is  a  detri- 
ment to  our  advancement  in  fine  art  This  is  surely  a  mistake.  That 
very  isolation  has  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  freedom  unmolested, 
and  to  carry  on  an  order  of  government  which  has  endured  longer 
than  any  known  republic.  It  has  produced  great  types  of  manhood, 
and  it  is  an  absurdity  to  assume  that,  having  accomplished  so  much, 
these  conditions  should  suddenly  fail  us  when  we  demand  of  them  a 
great  art  to  embody  the  ideals  of  loftiest  manhood.  It  is  fairer  to  as- 
sume that  our  art  has  suffered,  as  well  as  our  morality,  by  contact  with  a 
nation  like  the  French,  whose  moral  sense,  to  say  the  least,  is  confused. 
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Certain  causes  have,  however,  interfered  with  our  producing  great  art 
thus  far.  In  sculpture  it  has  been  chiefly  the  lack  of  sufficient  time  and 
culture  for  its  normal  development  The  country  is  so  vast  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  is  still  given  over  to  conquering  the  forces  of 
natura  As  I  have  mentioned  the  word  "morality"  in  connection  with 
our  people,  and  the  lack  of  it  in  the  modem  expression  of  art  by  the 
French,  let  me  dwell  a  moment  on  this  way  of  thinking,  for  which  so 
many  men  are  called  Philistines  by  the  very  ones  who  are  themselves 
the  most  pronounced  Philistines  because  they  do  not  realize  that  they 
are  such.  If  one  had  suggested  to  the  clear-eyed  Greek  that  a  great 
art  might  exist  without  a  great  and  true  standard  of  morality,  he  would 
have  relegated  the  speaker  to  the  shades.  I  use  the  word  "  morality" 
in  its  broadest  sense ;  I  use  it  simply  to  imply  all  that  means  cosmos 
out  of  chaos ;  and  when  I  say  that  we  need  time  to  round  out  this 
nation  so  that  it  may  produce  great  work  in  the  fine  arts,  I  consider  it 
essential  to  know  what  is  fine  before  we  can  produce  it 

Many  will  ask  how  we  are  to  know  if  a  work  of  sculpture  is  good 
or  bad  art  The  simplest  way  that  suggests  itself  is  to  ask  one's  self  if 
the  work  is  true  to  nature.  And  this  surely  is  a  good  rule  and  a  happy 
way  of  proceeding.  But  we  must  be  sure  that  we  have  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  highest  aspects  of  nature.  It  would  never  be  fair,  for 
instance,  for  a  man  who  had  never  seen  the  beautiful  sculpture  of  the 
Greeks,  or  their  casts  in  the  museums,  or  who  had  never  studied  the 
more  wonderful  forms  of  his  own  people,  to  venture  to  say  that  a  statue  is 
not  good  art  because  it  is  not  true  to  some  distorted  idea  of  nature  which 
he  holds  in  his  imagination.  "We  must  be  careful,  then,  that  we  under- 
stand the  highest  aspects  of  nature  as  well  as  the  lowest  No  man  who 
has  passed  his  life  entirely  in  the  streets  of  London  or  New  York  can 
be  a  fair  judge  of  a  picture  by  Turner  or  George  Inness.  We  must  use 
our  conmion  sense  in  this  respect,  as  we  do  in  the  common  walks  of 
lifa  We  must  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and  be  careful  that  our 
eyes  do  not  look  through  an  inverted  or  distorted  lens.  Nature  assumes 
myriad  formfl  and  aspects. 

We  are  driven  back  fairly  upon  the  idea  I  have  before  advanced, 
that  the  art  which  a  man  or  nation  produces  depends  upon  the  order  of 
man  who  creates  it  We  cannot  get  away  from  this  fact  We  must, 
then,  not  only  study  art  for  the  people,  and  see  that  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  are  educated,  but  we  must  demand  that  oar  artists  be 
properly  trained  and  educated,  so  that  they  may  reflect  the  noble 
rather  than  the  ignoble  aspects  of  their  time  and  surronndinga    We 
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must  demand  tliat  our  artists  first  of  all  be  educated  in  an  environment 
that  produces  great  men,  no  matter  if  that  environment  be  a  conven- 
tional one  or  not  We  must  demand  that  they  be  imbued  thoroughly 
with  reverence  for  the  great  men  who  have  gone  before  them.  We 
would  not  permit  a  man  to  enter  the  pulpit  and  preach  those  things  that 
are  immoral  and  destructive  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  nation, 
and  why  should  we  permit  the  artist  to  do  so  ?  We  will  not  allow  our 
historians  to  falsify  the  records  of  this  people  and  its  struggles,  fostering 
lower  ideas  of  life  and  belittling  our  manliood,  and  yet  we  often  permit 
the  artist  who  is  writing  indestructible  history  in  stone  to  do  so.  If 
the  American  people  will  use  in  the  fine  arts  the  common  sense  with 
which  they  are  generously  endowed,  and  which  they  apply  to  many 
other  aspects  of  life,  great  art  will  be  inevitable. 

Men  of  science  teach  us  that  nothing  can  be  evolved  that  is  not  in- 
volved, and  that  energy  cannot  be  destroyed, — it  can  only  be  trans- 
ferred. Surely  there  is  no  nobler  way  to  change  our  vital  energies  than 
by  transferring  them  to  beautiful  and  lovely  forms  which  must  pass  on 
and  inspire  generations  yet  to  coma  Perhaps  it  will  be  wise  to  show 
the  people  that  art-education  in  the  public  schools  is  a  matter  of  politi- 
cal economy.  France  affords  abundant  means  for  artistic  study  and 
inspiration,  because  she  finds  it  to  her  profit  to  do  so.  Thousands  of 
visitors  are  attracted  to  her  gay  capital  by  the  alluring  charms  of  an  art 
atmosphera  Not  only  do  our  students  carry  large  sums  of  money  to 
Paris,  but  France  yearly  sells  her  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  art 
products  to  Americans.  She  has  found  it  the  truest  political  economy 
to  establish  great  museums,  where  fine-art  products  are  preserved  and 
exhibited,  such  as  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Cluny 
Museum.  These  institutions  are  thronged  on  holidays  and  Sundays 
by  the  working-people,  and  thus,  by  presenting  fine  art  to  the  common 
people,  she  educates  them.  In  each  quarter  of  the  city  one  may  find 
schools  where  these  arts  are  taught,  and  there  are  numerous  day  and 
night  schools  subsidized  by  the  government,  where  both  sexes  may 
learn  gratis,  or  at  little  cost,  the  arts  of  design.  The  one  thing  that  has 
done  more  than  all  else  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction  in  France  was 
the  report  of  the  jury  of  the  Exposition  of  Schools  in  Paris,  which  affirmed 
that  "  the  study  of  linear  drawing  based  upon  geometry  ought  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  programme  of  all  academic  and  industrial  schools." 

In  1869  a  Congress  of  Art  was  held  in  Paris  which  emphatically 
declared  the  same  principle,  and  furthermore  insisted  upon  **  suppress- 
ing the  print,  and  foimding  the  first  studies  in  drawing  upon  the 
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elements  of  geometry."  This  principle  has  been  followed  in  France 
since  1865.  In  technical  art  education,  France,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
Switzerland,  and  Austria  have  been,  until  late  yours,  far  in  advance  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  only  in  a  few  instances  has  the  United  States  been 
able  in  any  measure  to  compete  with  England  in  this  respect,  and  only 
in  articles  of  coarse  manufacture,  such  as  spades,  shovels,  axes,  etc.: 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  those  articles  of  commerce  to  which  taste  and  finish 
give  an  enhanced  valua  England  soon  found  it  necessary  to  astablish 
schools  of  design,  museums,  and  libraries  in  order  to  compete  at  all 
with  France  and  Prussia.  The  Kensington  Museum  has  done  the 
greatest  good  to  English  art  and  art  products,  and  has  established  a 
training-school  from  which  hundreds  of  teachers  have  gone  forth  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  work  at  Kensington  has  been  carried  forward 
with  the  same  thoroughness  that  the  English  j^eople  show  in  all 
branches  of  govenunent  work.  In  the  official  direct<:)ry  may  be  found, 
in  the  regulations  for  promoting  instruction  in  art,  four  separate 
orders  of  schools, — elementary  schools,  training-colleges  for  teachers, 
art  night  classes,  and  schools  of  art  I  mention  these  facts,  which  may 
seem  a  little  apart  from  the  subject,  because  I  believe  they  will  be 
iLseful  to  us  in  the  forming  of  like  schools. 

It  is  a  crucial  time  with  the  American  people  and  their  fine  arts ; 
and  it  behooves  the  public  to  demand  great  art  of  the  sculptor,  and  not 
to  accept  that  which  is  commonplace  or  meretricious.  It  should 
refuse  that  which  is  mere  photographic  reproduction,  and  that  order  of 
sculpture  which  belongs  to  the  maker  of  plaster  casts.  It  must  demand 
of  its  artists  a  high  order — and,  above  all  things,  a  sane  order — of  living. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  public  should  tolerate  eccentric  and  ignoble 
living  from  the  sculptor  and  painter,  any  more  than  from  the  author, 
or,  in  fact,  from  any  man.  It  must  compel  its  artists  to  be  great  It 
is  not  too  much  to  demand  of  the  artist  of  to-day  that  his  life  be  as 
thoughtful,  high-toned,  and  generous  as  the  lives  of  Eaphael,  Angelo, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  'Even  the  standard  of  Emerson  is  not  too 
lofty  for  a  man  who  is  to  embody  a  people's  highest  ideals : — 

**  If  we  live  truly,  we  shall  see  truly.  It  is  as  easy  for  the  strong  man  to  be 
strong  as  it  is  for  the  weak  to  be  weak.  .  .  .  When  a  man  lives  with  God,  his 
voice  shall  be  as  sweet  as  the  murmur  of  the  brook  and  the  rustle  of  the  com. 
...  If  anybody  ^W11  tell  me  whom  the  great  man  imitates  in  the  original  crisis 
wlion  he  performs  a  great  act,  I  will  tell  him  who  else  than  himself  can  teach 
him.  Shakspeare  will  never  be  made  by  the  study  of  Shakspeare.  Do  that  which 
is  assigned  tliee,  and  thou  canst  not  hope  too  much  or  dare  too  much.** 

What  did  Michael  Angelo  learn  from  schools  and  masters  ?    Not 
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more  than  he  learned  from  the  cloud-forms  and  the  effects  of  the  moon- 
light falling  through  the  branches  of  the  rugged  stone-pina  Never 
will  one  become  a  great  sculptor  by  shutting  himself  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  studio,  thus  barring  out  the  letters  that  go  to  make  up  the 
alphabet  of  beautiful  art  But  these  cloud-forms  and  this  moordight 
we  must  not  attempt  to  measure  with  the  compass  or  to  fix  with  the 
camera.  If  we  try  to  do  tliis  we  shall  have  the  same  result  that  comes 
when  we  hold  a  dead  bird  in  the  hand,  its  song  and  movement  ended. 
These  effects  should  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  artist  that  he  puts 
them  into  his  work  unconsciously,  and  they  in  turn  uplift  the  public 
with  a  measure  of  the  same  inspiration  by  which  he  has  been  moved. 
So  an  artist,  to  be  great,  must  be  true.  He  must  not  borrow  his 
glories, — he  must  own  them. 

What  should  a  sculptor  himself  be,  in  his  life  and  training,  in  order 
to  do  enduring  work  ?  Let  us  glance  again  for  a  moment  at  the  only 
people  of  the  world  who  have  done  really  great  work  in  monumental 
sculpture, — the  Greeks.  The  French,  even,  are  not  excepted ;  f  or^  when 
all  is  known,  they  are  at  their  best  only  clever, — rarely  great  The 
Athenian  republic  was  not  unlike  our  own  in  point  of  civilization  and 
literary  achievement  But  it  was  unlike  our  own  in  one  vital  aspect 
The  artist  was  a  roimded  man,  and  not  a  one-sided  creature.  Why  was 
Phidias  great  ?  Because  of  Pericles.  Why  was  the  age  of  Pericles 
great  ?  Because  of  Phidias.  The  weakness  is  thus  traced  from  the 
art  to  the  artist ;  from  the  artist  to  his  world,  which  will  not  recognize 
that  essentially  artistic  work  can  be  done  only  by  a  man  so  educated, 
environed,  and  manually  trained  as  to  conceive  great  thoughts  and  ex- 
ecute them.  He  should  be  able  to  compare  notes  with  educated  men 
in  the  different  professions  and  arts,  thereby  obtaining  the  attrition 
necessary  to  a  proper  rounding  of  thought 

We  must,  then,  forever  do  away  with  the  thought  that  art  can  be 
invented  or  borrowed.  Not  only  must  the  artist  be  taught  to  appre- 
ciate the  limitations  of  his  art,  but  the  people  must  be  made  sensible  of 
the  respective  arts  and  their  limitations, — that  is,  they  must  not  expect 
sculpture  to  represent  scenes  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  severity 
of  this  art,  but  are  more  suitable  to  the  painter.  Then,  too,  the  artist 
must  not  permit  the  advertising  craze  to  attach  itself  to  him,  or  even  to 
his  dealer ;  and  let  him  remember,  when  he  exhibits  his  work,  that  he 
is  appealing  to  the  lowliest,  who  may  have  as  sincere  an  appreciation 
as  the  most  cultured.  Joseph  Jefferson  says  that  he  endeavors  to 
remember  that  he  is  playing  to  the  man  who  has  paid  his  shiUing  to 
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sit  in  the  pit^  equally  with  the  man  who  sits  in  the  orchestra  stall 
Then  we  must  sell  our  paintings  and  statues  only  to  those  who  really 
care  for  them.  To  sell  a  painting  to  a  man  who  does  not  care  for  it  is  a 
degradation  of  one's  art, — one  might  almost  say  a  prostitution  of  one's 
highest  And  the  people  must  grasp,  once  and  forever,  the  fact  that 
great  art  is  always  popular  art;  that  is,  only  that  art  has  become  great 
in  the  world  which  has  received  the  final  approbation  of  the  peopla 

Brother  artists,  open  wide  your  souls  and  let  the  beauty  of  the  world 
fall  upon  them  I  Then  will  you  give  back  that  order  of  art  which 
makes  the  Gothic  period  in  architecture  supremely  beautiful, — the 
period  when  men  lived  by  faith  as  well  as  by  works.  You  will  take 
into  yourself  the  divine  inspiration  that  awaits  you  at  every  turn  in  the 
world  of  nature  and  of  men,  and  give  it  back  to  the  world  in  fonns  of 
beauty  and  truth,  making  life  on  earth  only  a  little  short  of  the  life  of 
heaven.  We  must  not  look  alone  for  the  nymphs  of  Greek  mythology 
in  our  streams  and  woodlands,  but  find  deeper  and  richer  suggestions. 
The  only  escape  and  safety  for  the  artist  is  in  letting  his  brain  work 
with  his  feeling,  cultivating  his  intelligence  to  a  point  where  he  will 
not  be  carried  off  his  feet  by  every  change  of  sentiment 

And  what  shall  be  the  result  of  the  development  of  sculpture  for 
America?  What  shall  it  make  of  us?  It  must  not  be  less  lovely 
than  the  art  of  Greece,  but  more  so.  For  we  shall  have  breathed  into 
it  the  spirit  of  a  new  life.  This  new  art  will  owe  much  to  those  that 
have  gone,  and  acknowledge  it  frankly  and  gratefully.  It  shall  be  an 
art  in  which  buffoonery  plays  no  part  Harlequin  will  find  no  place 
upon  its  staga  How  shall  we  know  this  art  of  the  future  ?  First  of 
all,  by  its  uplifting  power,  as  we  know  and  believe  in  nature,  and  love 
to  keep  in  tune  with  her.  What  shall  be  its  chief  characteristic,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  others  ?  Character, — in  the  Christian  sensa  Our 
conception  of  nature  must  tally  with  the  wide  knowledge  we  have 
gleaned  of  the  universe  and  the  men  who  inhabit  it  If  we  do  not  see 
in  nature  more  than  the  Greek  found  there,  it  is  surely  our  fault,  and 
the  doors  of  the  heart  and  soul  are  closed  to  the  revelations  of  the  hour. 
"  Dwell  up  there  in  the  simple  and  noble  regions  of  thy  life,  obey  thy 
heart,  and  thou  shalt  reproduce  the  foreworld  again," 

William  Obdway  Partridge. 


A  STUDY  OF  CHUECH   ENTERTAINMENTS. 

I  AM  in  receipt  of  an  attractively  printed  advertisement  of  a  "  Fair." 
It  is  issued  by  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  pleased  to 
denominate  themselves  a  "Church."  The  card  is  a  programme  of  in- 
genious devices  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences;  it  is 
inscribed  with  an  italic  sentiment  intended  to  set  forth  the  spirit  of  the 
aflEair, — a  sentiment  eminently  delicate  and  proper,  though  not  out 
of  the  body  of  writing  supposed  to  be  venerated  by  churches ;  out  of 
"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  if  I  recognize  it: — 


it » 


Tis  an  honorable  kind  of  thievery,** 

I  call  this  delicate  and  appropriate ;  I  may  also  say  it  is  admirable  for 
its  candor.  It  is  the  robust  candor  of  the  clergyman  who,  in  his  speech 
opening  a  similar  church  Bazaar,  said : — 

**  They  come  to  be  cheated  [laughter  and  applause]^  and  if  they  don*t  ooxne 
to  be  cheated  a  little,  they  deserve  to  be  cheated  a  good  deal"  [renewed 
apptause]. 

It  will  not  be  well  to  take  this  too  seriously,  and  to  wax  with  the 
indignation  that  will  rise  in  the  bosoms  of  some  old-fashioned  honest 
folk  who  still  cherish  the  notion  that  Christ's  Church  should  ever  pro- 
mote holy  living  and  a  serious  and  dignified  morality.  Let  us  have 
our  laugh  over  its  naive  inmiorality,  almost  saved  from  itself  by  con- 
fessing to  itself ;  but  then  let  us  think  a  moment  what  it  means  that 
such  a  confession  can  be  made  thus  easily,  jocularly, — that  is,  can  be 
made  without  horror, — by  a  Christian  Church !  The  confession  can  be 
made  so  calmly  because  it  is  a  confession  to  what  everybody  knows 
and  is  known  to  know.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
churches  have  methods  of  raising  money  which  are  fraudulent,  and 
nobody  is  horrified  by  the  knowledge,  because  nobody  to-day  takes 
the  churches  any  more  seriously  than  they  take  themselves. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  connect  these  modem 
societies,  occupied  in  giving  fairs,  suppers,  and  popular  entertainments, 
with  the  undivided  Church  which  once  worshipped  God  in  simplicity 
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and  serioTisness,  filled  with  heavenly  aspirations.  Modem  religious 
methods  do  not  find  their  patterns  in  the  earlier  Church.  We  are  not 
informed,  I  ventured  to  submit  to  the  last  Church  Congress  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  Church  at  Ephesus  or  Philippi  ever  advertised 
a  bazaar,  a  clam-bake,  or  a  strawberry-sociable.  "We  have  no  informa- 
tion that  St.  Paul  was  accustomed  to  give  stereopticon  lectures,  Barna- 
bas operating  the  lantern.  It  is  not  clearly  established  that  St 
Athanasius  ever  arranged  a  kirmess,  a  broom-drill,  or  a  pink  tea. 
There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  inherent  necessity  for  the  Church  to  under- 
take the  amusement  of  the  public  Our  Lord  knew,  I  conceive,  what 
the  nineteenth  century  would  need  at  the  hands  of  His  Church ;  but  He 
left  it  no  direction,  explicit  or  implicit,  to  open  eating-houses  and 
theatres.  He  seems  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  any  time  to  come 
when  it  would  be  bast  for  His  blood-bought  Church  to  transform  itself 
into  a  system  of  concert-halls,  kitchens,  and  entertainment-bureaus. 

The  necessity  under  which  it  has  done  so  is  not  one  inherent  in  its 
character,  but  one  forced  upon  it  by  conditions  which  are  the  result  of 
divisions  in  the  Church ;  it  is  sectarianism  which  has  made  the  religious 
show  a  necessity.  Does  any  one  claim  that  churches  have  awakened 
to  a  better  understanding  of  their  function  than  the  Founder  and  the 
Apostles  had?  No  one  claims  it  Is  it  pretended  that  sacred  negro 
minstrels,  dances,  light  opera,  and  vaudeville  are  to-day  more  essential 
to  the  salvation  of  men  than  prayer,  worship,  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments?  It  is  not  pretended. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  luxury  of  having  one  hundred  and  forty  sects 
is  expensive,  and  the  money  to  pay  for  it  has  to  be  raised  in  some 
fashion.  In  communities  where  one  Catholic  Church  would  be  gladly 
and  fully  supported  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  community,  half 
a  dozen  denominations  cannot  gain  a  support  without  going  into  busi- 
ness and  baiting  the  public  with  fairs  and  theatricals. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  our  unhappy  divisions  are  entirely 
responsible  for  the  commercialization  of  religion.  Shows  and  fairs  are 
not  unknown  in  lands  where  there  is  practically  but  one  Church.  But 
nowhere  else  do  they  attain  anything  like  the  vogue  they  have  in  the 
United  States.  Nowhere  else  do  they  approach  ours  in  frequency  and 
sensationalism.  And  it  is  as  undeniable  that  here  they  are  engaged  in, 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  because  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  funds,  as  it 
is  undeniable  that  that  necessity  arises  from  the  partition  of  the  contri- 
butions of  Christians  among  the  various  sects,  instead  of  their  applica- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  one  Church.     The  chances  are  that  the 
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minister  wlio  made  the  humorous  speech  at  the  opening  of  his  Bazaar 
was  sick  at  heart  when  he  made  it  I  have  indulged  my  fancy  in 
making  a  little  sketch  of  the  genesis  of  that  Bazaar:  it  is  entirely 
fanciful,  but  I  venture  to  believe  that,  were  the  truth  known,  it  would 
prove  to  be  not  unlike  the  description  given  in  the  next  paragraph. 

This  minister  came  to  his  church  spiritually  eager  to  lead  his  new 
people  into  a  higher  life,  and  to  persuade  them  to  deeper  devotion  to 
their  Master.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Presbyterians,  to  offset  the 
novelty  of  a  new  preacher  at  the  other  church,  got  up  a  Girls'  Sewing- 
school.  Whereupon  the  deacons  urged  the  new  minister  to  organize  a 
Boys'  Brigada  He  did  so,  and  ran  in  debt  for  the  equipments.  Then 
the  Methodist  Sunday-school  gave  a  Picnic ;  whereupon  the  new  min- 
ister felt  constrained  to  put  an  orchestra  into  his  Sunday-schooL 
Presently  there  was  discovered  a  leak  in  the  roof;  and  the  organ 
required  tuning ;  and  new  books  were  needed ;  and  there  was  a  deficit 
in  current  accounts ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  devise  some 
means  of  getting  money  out  of  people  who  had  given  all  they  thought 
they  could,  and  other  people  who  could  not  be  asked  to  give  at  alL 
The  Baptists  had  just  had  a  "War  Concert;  the  Universalists  a  Lawn 
F^te ;  the  Free-Will  Baptists  a  Chocolate  Drill ;  the  Congr^ationalistd 
a  Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax- Works  Show;  the  Unitarians  a  Fancy  Dress 
Ball ;  the  Swedenborgians  a  May-pole  Frolic ;  the  Episcopalians  a  Cafk 
Chantant;  and  the  Zion  Church  a  Cake- Walk.  What  was  there  left 
but  a  Bazaar  ? 

Every  one  will  see  without  argument  that  division  of  the  contribu- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  not  only  makes  church  fairs  and 
entertainments  necessary,  but  also  brings  about  the  condition  that 
these  must  constantly  grow  more  sensational  If  churches  go  into  the 
business  of  entertaining  the  public,  they  must  entertain  it;  when  the 
public  wants  a  new  drill,  they  must  supply  it  Aftef  the  Methodists 
have  given  a  successful  show,  the  Baptists,  if  they  would  be  success- 
ful, must  have  something  still  more  striking  to  advertise,  and  then 
the  Congregationalists  must  beat  the  Baptista  I  present  a  study  of 
church  entertainments,  which  may  reveal  something  of  the  enormity  of 
the  evil  which  has  grown  up  amid  the  conditions  of  ecclesiastical 
rivalry  and  competition  which  obtain  in  America. 

From  June  1,  1894,  to  June  1,  1895,  I  have  kept  a  record  of  the 
events  arranged  by  religious  societies  for  raising  money,  which  have 
come  to  my  attention.  My  sources  of  information  have  been  adver- 
tisements received  by  mail  or  observed  in  public  places ;  press  reportG^ 
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chiefly  from  lialf  a  dozen  New  England  papers ;  and  private  intelli- 
gence sent  or  given  by  other  clergymen.  The  record  notes  over  two 
hundred  occasions;  these,  of  course,  are  but  a  fraction  of  those  which 
have  occurred,  even  in  a  limited  district,  but  they  may  be  regarded  as 
fairly  typical  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  country. 

A  scrutiny  of  my  list  gives  some  gratifying  conclusions.  I  am  glad 
to  put  them  down.  The  lottery  has  almost  disappeared  from  church 
entertainmenta  The  Roman  Catholics  retain  it;  a  favorite  device  with 
them  being  the  making  of  "  books  "  upon  contributed  articles, — ^a  form 
of  raffla  At  one  Roman  Catholic  fair  barrels  of  beer  were  among  the 
prizes.  There  has  not  come  to  my  notice  a  single  Congress  of  Beauty. 
The  selling  of  kisses,  with  which  some  sections  used  to  be  familiar,  has 
been  entirely  discountenanced  by  growing  discernment  of  the  proprie- 
ties. No  Midway  Plaisance  has  come  to  my  notice  this  year.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  observe  an  effort  to  prevent  interference  with  the  hours 
of  worship,  though  one  thiifty  Methodist  society  gave  up  its  Thursday 
evening  prayer-meeting  in  order  to  set  a  supper  for  a  crowd  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  laying  of  a  comer-stone  near  the  churcL  It  may  be 
concluded,  on  the  whole,  that  fairs  have  risen  in  character,  and  have 
become  less  frequent  Suppers  remain  the  standard  resort  of  religious 
societies  in  the  smaller  towns.  These  are  quiet  occasions,  and  afford 
an  opportunity  fpr  kindly  intercourse,  which  does  much  to  excuse 
them. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disheartening,  however,  than  a  review  of 
the  list  of  church  entertainments  proper, — public  performances  for 
money :  these  occupy  most  of  the  record.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  gather  sensational  items,  but  of  those  which  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion more  than  half  have  features  which  make  them  sensational ;  some 
have  features  which  must  be  declared  indecent  These  are  not  ad- 
mitted among  the  specific  examples  which  follow. 

On  the  first  page  of  my  book  is  pasted  a  slip  cut  from  the  amuse- 
ment-columns of  the  Boston  "  Herald."  Here  is  a  two-inch  advertise- 
ment, spicily  worded,  announcing  a  performance  at  "  The  People^s." 
Next  to  it,  identical  in  make-up  and  display,  is  the  announcement  of  a 
performance  at  "The  Howard."  "The  People's,"  to  judge  from  the 
advertisement,  gave  distinctly  the  livelier  show.  One  is  the  most 
notorious  variety-hall  in  Boston, — ^the  Howard  Athenaeum ;  the  other 
is  the  People's Church  I 

I  have  also  preserved  an  advertisement  of  "  Austin  &  Stone's," — ^a 
resort  of  like  character  vrith  "  The  Howard," — which  informs  the  public 
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that  a  person  named  Kelly  will  give  "  the  inimitable  act,  *  Casey  at  the 
2at* "  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  Kelly,  or  some  olher  sketch- 
artist,  who  recently  rendered  the  inimitable  act,  "  Casey  at  the  Bat,"  in 
the  Methodist  church  in  Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  organ  fund 

The  same  paper  not  long  ago  printed  a  column  account  of  the 
notable  success  scored  by  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  at  Winchester, 
Massachusetts,  in  its  presentation  of  "  The  Mikado."  "  There  was 
nothing  heavy  in  the  performance,"  we  are  informed ;  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany  "  succeeded  in  imparting  a  clever  swing  to  the  catchy 
solos  and  rollicking  chorus  that  took  the;^  audience  by  storm,"  It 
seems  that  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  has  not  before  attempted 
opera,  having  confined  its  religious  work  to  the  more  conventional 
lines.  "  Winchester  people  were  of  the  opinion  till  last  evening  that 
the  minstrels  of  the  Calumet  Club,  a  local  lot  of  fun-makers,  could 
hardly  be  excelled  in  arranging  a  first-class  home  entertainment 
Though  the  Calumets  did  wonderfully  well  in  their  chosen  line  in 
pleasing  the  public,  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  "  has  beaten  them. 
Pish  Tush,  by  the  leader  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  choir,  was  a 
most  happy  impersonation.  Nariki  Poo,  in  his  cream  tights,  made  life 
indescribably  sunny  for  Yum  Yum.  The  Mikado  himself,  a  Calumet 
Club  end-man,  delighted  all  with  his  happy  local  hits.  In  short,  as 
the  account  enthusiastically  concludes,  "the  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 
as  the  producer  of  light  operatic  diversion,  has  crowned  itself  with 
glory." 

Had  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  assembled  his 
people  in  worship  that  evening,  he  would  have  had  to  lead  them  in  a 
solemn  prayer,  the  collect  proper  for  the  day,  beseeching  God  to 
"grant  unto  all  those  who  are  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's 
religion  that  they  may  avoid  those  things  that  are  contrary  to  their 
profession."  He  would  also  have  read  to  them,  as  the  Gospel-lesson, 
the  immortal  story  of  a  poor  widow  who  by  a  simple  act — ^just  the 
giving  of  two  mites  to  God — ^won,  we  may  believe,  a  heavenly  reward, 
and,  besides,  an  earthly  glory  as  a  faithful,  loving  soul,  quite  as  im- 
perishable as  that  glory  with  which  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  has 
crowned  itself, — as  the  producer  of  light  operatic  diversion. 

A  special  despatch  of  three  hundred  words  from  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  to  the  New  York  "  Sun,"  gives  the  particulars  of  a  Poverty 
Sociable  given  there.  The  First  Baptist  Church — it  may  be  presumed 
under  a  profound  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  pride  of  the  flesh 
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and  the  vain  pomp  of  tlie  world — invited  its  young  people  to  a  social 
gatliering  to  be  distinguislied  by  plainness  of  dress.  The  wearing  of 
various  specified  articles  of  costly  apparel  was  punishable  by  fines 
ranging  from  two  cents  to  ten  dollars.  At  about  nine  o'clock  the  rev- 
erend pastor  of  the  church  entered,  and  the  judges  promptly  fined  him 
five  cents  for  wearing  a  linen  collar.  The  pastor,  however,  turned  the 
collar  up,  and  there,  written  in  ink,  were  the  words,    "  Borrowed  from 

Mr.  C ,'^    The  fine  had  to  be  remitted,  but  the  pastor  was  then 

fined  in  the  sum  of  two  cents  for  his  linen  cuffs,  whereupon  he  turned 

the  cuffs,  and  the  legend  appeared,   "  Borrowed  from  Mr.  K " 

The  reverend  gentleman  was  not  permitted  to  go,  however,  without 
paying  ten  cents  as  a  penalty  for  false  pretences.  The  judges  fined  one 
visitor  ten  cents  for  wcciring  a  linen  shirt,  but  upon  investigation  the 
supposed  shirt  was  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pasteboard  bosom, 
and  then  the  judges  fined  him  fifty  cents  for  deception.  While  another 
guest  was  being  examined  by  the  judges  as  a  suspect,  he  bolted  to  the 
garret,  and  was  captured  only  after  a  threatened  levy  of  an  increased 
fina  Money  was  exacted  from  two  young  men  for  the  privil^e  of 
flirting,  and  the  wearing  of  varnished  shoes  was  a  source  of  con- 
siderable income.  Altogether  the  fines  netted  seventy-five  dollara 
We  get  here  one  of  those  tender  and  beautiful  scenes  which  do  so 
much  to  impress  the  world  with  the  consecration  and  earnestness  of 
the  modem  Church.  The  timid  Christian  flees  to  the  garret;  the 
pastor  turns  his  collar  and  his  cuffs.  How  inspiring  and  sweet  and 
Christ-like  I 

It  was  the  same  evening  that  the  enterprising  Baptist  Church  of 
Avon,  a  small  town  in  Massachusetts,  delighted  the  public  with  a  Liv- 
ing Picture  Show.  Before  the  uncurtaining  of  the  tableaux  vivants^  a 
soprano  sang  "  Heart  of  my  Heart,"  and  that  dainty  love-song 
"  Celeste  " ;  and  an  elocutionist  rendered  humorous  selections, — ^he  did 
it  well,  the  town  paper  adds,  with  a  touch  of  local  color,  in  spite  of  a 
bad  cold.  "  Over  the  Garden  Wall "  and  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  were  appro- 
priately sung  during  the  presentation  of  those  scenes  in  the  living 
pictures. 

That  week,  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Stoughton,  the  Universalist 
Church,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God,  gave  a  Female  Negro 
Minstrel  Show.  The  jokes  of  the  black-faced  merrymakers  were  up- 
roariously funny.  Some  of  them  were  of  such  a  character,  being  pro- 
fane, that  they  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  pages  of  The  Fobuk  ; 
but  this  one  will  give  an  idea  of  their  moral  elevation : — 
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**  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  B built  his  new  house  away  up  there  beyond  the 

cemetery  ?  " 

*  *I  don't.    Why  did  Mr.  B build  his  house  away  up  beyond  the  cemetery  ?  *• 

"  He  wanted  to  be  sure  of  a  home  beyond  the  grave." 

It  is  gratifying  to  sec  a  Christian  Church  thus  witnessing  to  the 
reality  of  the  other  life,  and  so  reverently  employing  expressions  sacred 
to  all  men. 

Female  Minstrel  Shows  liave  been  this  year  the  most  popular  of 
church  entertainments  in  Massachusetts.  These  interesting  religious 
events  have  exerted  their  enlightening  and  refining  influence  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  Commonwcaltk  Most  of  them  have  been  arranged 
and  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  with  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
the  tastes  of  the  sporting  and  amusement-loving  public.  At  Middleboro 
the  Unitarians  enlivened  their  minstrel  performance  with  a  song-and- 
dance  turn,  an  impersonation  of  the  Bowery  Girl,  and  a  skirt  dance. 

As  I  close  this  record,  the  account  of  the  last  annual  May  Festival 
of  St  Mary's  Eoman  Catholic  Church  at  Melrose,  Massachusetts, 
reaches  ma  This  year  the  festival,  following  the  prevailing  fashion, 
took  the  form  of  an  entertainment  by  female  minstrels, — "  Miss  Trilby 
Foote,  the  interlocutress,  taking  the  lead  in  one  of  the  liveliest  perform- 
ances which  this  ancient  town  has  witnessed  for  many  years.  No 
lass  pleasant  was  the  dance  which  followed,  lasting  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning." 

No  real  novelties  in  the  entertainment  line  appear  to  have  originated 
in  church  circles  this  season,  unless  the  Menagerie  of  Living  Animals, 
advertised  by  St  John  s  Church,  Bangor,  Maine,  be  ona  I  do  not 
recall  having  heard  before  of  this  method  of  making  the  beasts  and 
cattle  praise  the  Lord.  The  Coxey  Social,  a  sacred  dissipation  suffi- 
ciently described  by  its  name,  has  not  proven  popular.  It  was  invented 
by  "The  Monthly  Social,"  a  prosperous-looking  magazine  for  the 
promotion  of  ecclesiastical  entertainments,  which  brings  many  diverting 
novelties  to  the  attention  of  the  reverend  clergy.  I  refrain  from 
advertising  it  by  mentioning  the  j^lace  of  its  publication. 

Of  one  act  which  is  recorded  among  this  year's  contrivances  for 
raising  funds,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  calmly.  In  the  Congr^ational 
Church  of  Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  on  Sunday,  March  24, 1895,  being 
the  Lord's  Day,  at  the  regular  hours  for  divine  worship,  morning  and 
evening,  a  sale  of  small  pictures  was  conducted.  The  pictures  found 
nearly  a  hundred  customers,  and  brought  from  one  to  two  dollars  each. 
They  were  sold  by  the  pastor,  the  communion-table  being  turned  into 
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Im  auctioneer's  stand.  The  payments  were  made,  and  the  goods 
delivered,^-on  the  spot  I  This  is  not  a  case  concerning  which  it  is 
adequate  to  refer  to  Christ's  driving  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the 
Templa  The  offence  of  the  Jews  was  nothing  to  this,  which  not  only 
defiled  the  house  of  God,  but  also  profaned  the  Lord's  Day,  mocked 
the  holy  desire  of  those  who  wished  to  worship,  and  insolently  violated 
the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect 
religious  societies,  in  their  ungodly  strife,  to  remember  the  laws  of  Him 
whom  they  profess  to  serve ;  but  when  they  thus  openly  and  impu- 
dently defy  State  law  and  common  morality,  on  what  ground  can 
decent  people  be  asked  to  support  or  even  to  tolerate  them?  And 
when  a  priest  who  feels  upon  him  the  vows  of  his  office,  who  esteems 
his  Holy  Orders  a  divine  commission  to  rebuke  sin  and  call  men  to 
righteousness  in  the  name  of  God,  sees  division  of  those  who  should  be 
one,  the  desecration  and  commercialization  of  holy  things,  and  religion 
made  an  article  of  traffic  or  an  actual  crime, — what  considerations  of 
delicacy,  of  regard  for  private  feelings,  or  for  his  own  personal  ease, 
what  disheartening  knowledge  that  he  will  be  left  to  stand  in  his  fight 
alone,  can  stop  his  mouth  ? 

I  charge,  then,  that,  besides  its  hundred  other  sins,  the  division  of 
the  Church — most  absurd  and  inexcusable  of  economic  errors — ^has 
desecrated  holy  places  and  holy  days ;  has  assaulted  all  reverence ;  haa 
given  thousands  who  might  have  been  won  to  the  higher  life  an  utterly 
ignoble  conception  of  religion ;  has  reduced  Christian  congregations  to 
the  level  of  fakirs  and  poor  actors ;  has  turned  clergy  into  scrambling 
mountebanks ;  and  has  dishonored  Christian  womanhood. 

The  world  docs  not  need  the  Church  as  a  purveyor  of  vaudeville ; 
the  Church  does  not  deserve  perpetuation  even  for  the  glory  with  which 
it  may  crown  itself  as  the  producer  of  light  operatic  diversion.  The 
world  does  need  and  is  piteously  crying  out  for  the  Church  to  do 
that  for  which — divided — it  is  hopelessly  inefficient  Let  the  vision  of 
the  Catholic  Church  take  possession  of  the  souls  of  men,  and  in  place 
of  the  pauperized  sects  which,  rivalling  each  other  in  vulgarity,  contend 
for  the  miserable  dollar  of  the  public,  the  world  will  see  an  Institution 
consecrated  again  to  the  service  of  humanity,  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel,  to  the  spreading  of  the  story  of  the  tragedy  and  sacrifice  of 
Calvary,  generously  maintained  by  a  charity  eager  to  witness  to  the 
constraining  power  of  the  love  of  our  Saviour. 

William  Bayard  Hale. 

37  ■-.    .     -V     ■ 


WOMAN  AND  THE  BICYCLE. 

When  the  social  and  economic  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
comes  to  be  written,  the  historian  cannot  ignore  the  invention  and 
development  of  the  bicycle.  The  "  wheel,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called, 
is  now  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  its  production  has  given  rise  to 
a  large  and  profitable  industry ;  and  in  the  United  States  alone  there 
are  a  hundred  manufactories  for  the  construction  of  these  machines. 
A  large  capital  is  invested  in  them,  and  they  furnish  occupation  and  a 
livelihood  for  thousands  of  wage-earners. 

Bicycle-riding  has  changed  the  habits  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  formerly  took  little  or  no  exercise  in  the  open  air.  It  has  widened 
tlie  mental  horizon  for  many  by  inducing  them  to  undertake  long  rides 
far  away  from  their  homes,  and  has  even  become  a  link  of  international 
intercoursa  Many  an  American  now  spends  his  vacation  wheeling  in 
England ;  and  English  bicyclists  are  often  seen  on  the  fine  roads  of 
France  or  on  the  picturesque  and  historical  borders  of  the  Bhina  A 
couple  of  young  Americans  have  even  successfully  traversed  the  wilds 
of  Asia,  through  countries  that  had  never  before  received  the  imprint 
of  a  white  man's  foot.  The  bicycle  has  also  called  into  new  and 
flourishing  life  the  old-fashioned,  cosy,  but  unpretentious  wayside  inn, 
that  had  been  almost  driven  out  of  existence  by  the  railroad. 

One  of  the  striking  and  most  charming  characteristics  of  wheeling 
is  that  it  is  indulged  in  by  persons  of  nearly  every  age.  We  meet 
the  little  five-year-old  boy  and  his  white-haired  grandfather  astride 
of  their  bicycles.  Women  have  taken  to  the  new  sport  with  no  less 
enthusiasm  than  men ;  and,  finding  their  costume  unpractical,  have  to 
a  great  extent  changed  it  Dress-reform,  talked  of  for  a  generation 
or  two,  has  suddenly  become  a  reality. 

In  order  to  be  an  enjoyment  and  to  reach  the  perfection  of  which 
it  is  capable,  bicycling  requires  good,  smooth  roads.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  when  so  many  thousands  of  people  everywhere  took  up  the 
new  exercise,  the  demand  for  better  roads  became  universaL  In 
several  places  special  roads  have  been  constructed  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  bicyclists,  and  others  on  a  magnificent  scale  have  been  promised 
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or  are  being  built, — such  as  the  forty-mile  Aqueduct  Boad  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  the  twelve-mile  road  from  Trenton  to  Asbury  Park 
in  New  Jersey. 

To  trace  the  origin  of  the  bicycle  we  must  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  In  the  year  1816  the  "  celeripede  "  was  invented  in 
France,  and  the  "draisine"  in  Germany.  Both  these  machines  had 
two  wheels  of  equal  size,  like  the  modem  "  Safety  "  bicycle,  but  no 
pedals ;  the  rider  propelling  the  machine  by  striking  his  feet  against 
the  ground.  The  driving-gear  was  invented  by  a  Scotchman,  McMil- 
lan, in  1840,  and  improved  in  1845  by  DalzeU,  another  Scotchman ; 
but  both  of  these  used  rods  instead  of  a  chain.  Michaux,  a  French 
carriage-repairer,  invented  the  crank  and  pedal  in  1855,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  real  inventor  of  the  modern  bicycla  The  first  bicycle 
— or,  as  the  machine  was  then  called,  "  velocipede  " — ^was  exhibited 
at  the  International  Exposition  in  Paris  in  the  year  1865,  and  during 
the  two  following  years  velocipede-riding  was  fashionable  in  Paris, 
the  Prince  Imperial  himself  being  an  elegant  rider.  At  that  time 
elegance  was  more  aimed  at  than  speed,  the  rider  sat  upright  on  the 
machine,  and  there  was  no  racing.  Subsequent  improvements  of  the 
velocipede  were  made  chiefly  in  England,  where  the  "  high  "  or  **  ordi- 
nary "  wheel  took  shape  about  the  year  1876.  Since  1869  the  word 
"bicycle"  supplanted  "velocipeda"  The  first  foreign  bicycles  ex- 
hibited in  America  were  seen  at  the  International  Exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1876 ;  and  the  first  manufactured  here  appeared  in  the 
following  year,  the  first  rider  being  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Boston. 

This  development  of  the  high  wheel  may,  however,  be  considered 
as  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  as  the  machine  was  so  difficult  to  mount 
and  so  dangerous  to  ride  that  its  use  was  almost  wholly  limited  to  young 
men.  This  typo  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  but  if  it  had  been  retained, 
bicycling  would  never  have  reached  its  present  importance, — indeed  it 
would  perhaps  soon  have  been  superseded  by  other  pastimes.  But  in 
1885  the  *'  Safety  "  bicycle  was  started  in  England,  and  soon  became 
so  popular  all  over  the  world  that  since  1890  practically  no  other  ma- 
chines have  been  sold.  A  "Safety"  consists  essentially  of  an  iron 
frame,  to  which  are  attached  two  wheels  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  and 
moderate  size,  about  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed  one 
behind  the  other.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  frame  is  a  sprocket-wheel, 
which  is  driven  round  by  two  pedals  fastened  to  cranks  so  disposed  that 
one  is  at  a  distance  of  180^  from  the  other — ^that  is  to  say,  when  one  is 
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all  the  way  down  toward  the  ground,  the  other  is  on  the  top  above  the 
sprocket-wheel  From  this  sprocket-wheel  an  endless  chain  goes  to  a 
similar  but  smaller  wheel  placed  at  the  hub  of  the  posterior  riding- 
wheel.  The  proportion  between  these  two  sprocket-wheels  varies  con- 
siderably on  different  wheels,  but  is,  on  an  average,  such  that  for  every 
revolution  of  the  sprocket-wheel  driven  by  the  pedals,  the  hind  wheel 
makes  about  two  and  a  half  revolutions.  The  saddle  is  fastened  to  the 
frame  so  as  to  be  situate  over  the  front  part  of  the  hind  wheel  Over 
the  front  wheel  is  a  horizontal  and  curved  handle-bar,  by  which  is 
turned  a  perpendicular  pivot  ending  in  a  fork  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  front  wheel  The  front  and  rear  wheels  have  thick  rubber  tires, 
which  counteract  the  vibration  caused  by  the  inequalities  of  the  road, — 
so-called  "  cushion  "  or  "  pneumatic  "  tires,  the  former  of  which  has  a 
smaller  hollow  core  than  the  latter. 

As  to  the  way  of  using  a  bicycle,  we  may  distinguish  mounting, 
position,  propulsion,  direction,  and  equilibrium.  Mounting  is  to  most 
beginners  a  difficult  task.  As  a  rule,  it  is  advisable  to  have  assistance 
in  doing  so  until  one  has  learned  to  rida  There  are  many  ways  of 
mounting,  but  it  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  equi- 
librium to  start  with.  Men  commonly,  at  least  in  the  beginning, 
mount  from  behind,  push  the  machine  forward,  and  place  the  left 
foot  on  a  little  step  found  at  the  hub  of  the  hind  wheel  A  good  way 
of  mounting  for  a  woman  rider  is  to  slant  the  machine  a  little  toward  the 
body,  step  on  the  farthest  pedal,  which  should  previously  be  placed  (on 
the  downward  stroke)  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty-five  degrees  with  the 
ground,  raise  herself  with  a  downward  pressure  into  the  saddle,  and 
place  the  other  foot  on  the  lower  pedal  while  it  is  rising.  In  regard  to 
attitude,  three  different  positions  are  in  use  by  bicyclists, — ^the  upright, 
the  curved,  and  the  bent  In  the  upright  posture  the  spinal  column  is 
kept  straight,  the  shoulders  are  thrown  back,  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  rests  on  the  saddle.  This  posture  is  by  far  the  best  from  a 
hygienic  and  medical  standpoint.  It  is  also  safer  in  case  of  falls ;  it  is 
the  only  one  that  can  be  called  graceful ;  and  it  makes  easier  the  direc- 
tion of  the  front  wheel  and  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium.  It  shoidd 
therefore  be  used  by  all  except  racers,  and  especially  by  beginners,  old 
men,  children,  and  women.  However,  it  is  seen  quite  exceptionally  in 
the  male  rider,  and  even  many  women  prefer  the  second  postura 

In  the  second  posture  the  back  is  curved,  and  the  spine  forms  a 
somewhat  acute  angle  with  the  saddle ;  the  head  hangs  forward ;  the 
shoulders  fall  forward  and  inward ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  weight  of 
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the  body  is  carried  over  on  the  handle-bar,  and  from  it  to  the  front 
wheel.  By  assuming  this  curved  position  the  rider  realizes  some  gain 
in  swiftness,  and  in  a  better  distribution  of  the  jars  caused  by  inequali- 
ties in  the  road ;  but  he  buys  it  at  a  high  prica  The  lungs  are  com- 
pressed, and  the  circulation  in  the  lower  limbs — which  ought  to  be 
particularly  favored,  since  they  do  nearly  all  the  work — is  impeded  by 
pressure  on  the  large  blood-vessels,  arterial  and  venous,  which  are 
situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity  and  convey  the  blood  to  and  from  the 
lower  extremities.  The  cartilages  separating  the  vertebrae  are  com- 
pressed in  their  anterior  part ;  and  if  much  riding  is  done  by  children 
and  young  people  before  full  bodily  development  has  been  reached,  this 
may  cause  a  permanent  atrophy  and  the  resulting  incurable  curvature 
of  the  spine.  The  pressure  on  the  anterior  wheel  makes  the  move- 
ment necessary  for  directing  the  whole  machine  less  delicate.  If 
the  rider  is  thrown  from  his  wheel,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  fall  on 
the  head  or  hands,  which  may  cost  him  his  life,  or  lead  to  a  fracture, 
not  to  speak  of  the  loss  of  nearly  all  grace  in  attitude  and  movement 

The  third  position,  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  second,  we  call 
"  the  bent,"  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  preceding,  the  rider  stooping  so 
much  forward  that  his  back  is  almost  parallel  with  the  ground.  This 
posture  reduces  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  a  minimum, — an  item  of 
considerable  importance  when  the  wheel  is  driven  at  a  great  speed,  and 
especially  when  against  the  wind.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  necessity  for 
racers,  whose  only  thought  is  of  winning  the  I'ace ;  but  it  should  never 
be  used  by  others,  as  from  both  hygienic  and  aesthetic  standpoints  it  is 
the  worst  possible  position.  The  rider  goes  at  a  speed  that  makes  falls 
quite  dangerous,  and  he  submits  his  heart  to  an  amount  of  work  to 
which  it  may  not  be  equal 

In  order  to  understand  how  a  bicycle  is  propelled,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  that  all  bodily  movements  are  accomplished  by  muscles,  bones, 
and  joints.  The  muscles  are  the  real  motors,  the  bones  form  levers, 
and  the  joints  are  the  hinges  between  them,  allowing  them  to  work  under 
constantly  varying  angles.  A  muscle  is  only  capable  of  contraction 
and  relaxation.  It  is  only  by  contraction  that  it  moves  the  levers,  ap- 
proximating the  points  of  its  origin  and  insertion.  Belaxation  is  a 
mere  passive  process,  which  facilitates  the  work  of  another  muscle  or 
set  of  muscles.  These  two  conditions  of  contraction  and  relaxation 
are  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system,  a  bundle  of  nerve  fibrils 
entering  each  muscle  and  bringing  it  into  connection  with  certain  parts 
of  the  nerve  centres, — ^the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow. 
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A  bicycle  is  propelled  by  a  pressure  exercised  by  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. The  rider  places  the  balls  of  his  feet  on  the  pedals,  and 
presses  the  upper  one  dowiL  This  is  the  chief  active  movement,  and  is 
consummated  by  extension.  The  corresponding  flexion  is,  however, 
not  entirely  passive,  although  it  is  greatly  aided  by  the  extension  of 
the  other  extremity.  Thus  there  is  a  continual  and  rapid  alternation 
between  extension  and  flexion.  At  the  end  of  the  downward  movement 
the  foot  has  to  carry  the  lower  pedal  backward,  or  at  least  has  to  be 
stretched  in  order  to  be  able  to  follow  the  pedal  in  its  backward  move- 
ment caused  by  the  front  movement  of  the  other  pedaL  Otherwise  the 
foot  loses  hold  on  the  pedal, — an  accident  that  usually  compels  the  be- 
ginner to  dismount  The  foot  is  necessarily  carried  backward  if — ^as  ex- 
pert riders  often  do  for  amusement— only  one  pedal  is  used.  Only  those 
muscles  used  for  extension  are  vigorously  worked,  and  by  a  law  of 
nature  are  thereby  much  increased  in  size.  We  shall  therefore  find  the 
muscles  on  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  the  front  of  the  thigh,  and  the  back 
or  calf  of  the  leg,  largely  developed  in  those  who  ride  the  wheel  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  movements  needed  for  flexion  being  much  less 
active, — in  fact  mostly  passive, — the  muscles  needed  in  their  execu- 
tion are  not  much  increased  in  bulk.  An  unfoimded  anxiety,  there- 
fore, has  been  caused  by  some  writers  who  have  predicted  an  aggrava- 
tion of  labor  pains  for  the  parturient  woman,  on  account  of  the 
increased  bulk  of  the  muscles  contiguous  to  the  entrance  of  the  partu- 
rient canal — the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis — ^namely,  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  intemus.  We  shall  later  see  that,  by  riding  the  wheel,  woman, 
far  from  diminishing  her  fitness  for  this  supreme  act  in  her  life,  actually 
renders  herself  more  capable  of  meeting  the  ordeaL 

The  direction  in  which  a  bicycle  moves  depends  on  the  position 
of  the  front  wheel,  which  is  determined  by  the  handle-bar.  This 
wheel  also  serves  another  purpose  in  preventing  the  rider  from 
falling.  By  turning  the  front  wheel  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
machine  tends  to  fall,  and  at  the  same  time  leaning  the  trunk  of  the 
body  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  vanishing  equ^ibrium  may  be  re- 
gained. 

The  body  being  so  much  wider  than  the  rim  of  the  wheels  placed 
on  a  line  one  behind  the  other,  the  keeping  of  the  equilibrium  on  the 
machine  is  an  art  to  be  learned.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  obtain 
it  in  mounting,  while  once  acquired  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  main- 
tain, and  the  faster  the  machine  is  driven  the  easier  it  becomes.  When 
once  a  person  has  become  familiar  with  the  machinei  there  are  few 
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limits  to  his  successful  defiance  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Most 
riders  of  experience  acquire  such  facility  that  they  ride  with  the  legs 
alone,  without  using  the  arms ;  vice  versa^  they  coast  down  a  hill  with- 
out using  the  pedals;  or  they  drive  the  machine  by  means  of  one 
pedal  alone, — an  accomplishment  of  great  practical  value  in  case  of 
an  accident  at  a  distance  from  a  place  where  repairs  can  be  mada 

Every  beginner  will  fall  frequently,  and  it  is  as  necessary  to  learn 
to  fall  in  the  right  way  as  to  ride  properly.  Although  it  is  easier  to 
keep  one*s  equilibrium  in  riding  fast  than  when  the  machine  is  driven 
slowly  or  stands  still,  the  inevitable  falls  become  much  more  dangerous 
if  they  occur  while  the  machine  is  m  rapid  motion.  The  first  rule  for 
a  beginner  is,  therefore,  to  ride  slowly  until  he  has  mastered  the  diffi- 
culties of  equilibration.  Next,  in  falling,  he  should  never  let  go  his  hold 
on  the  handle-bar,  but  direct  the  wheel  as  best  he  can ;  and  he  should, 
if  possible,  give  the  machine  time  to  slow  up  before  he  falls.  He 
should  throw  the  leg  on  which  he  is  to  fall  well  out,  and  follow  the 
machine  by  hopping  on  this  foot  after  it  has  reached  the  ground. 

For  comfortable  and  safe  riding  a  suitable  attire  is  necessary,  the 
object  being  to  avoid  anything  that  is  apt  to  be  caught  by  the  ma- 
china  Men  are  obliged  to  tie  a  string  around  the  lower  ends  of  their 
trousers  above  the  ankles,  or  to  use  the  convenient  steel  bands  made 
for  the  purposa  But  it  is  certainly  more  convenient,  and  presents  a 
better  appearance,  to  wear  breeches  that  only  descend  to  the  knee,  and 
to  cover  the  leg  with  tight-fitting  stockings  or  leggings.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  should  be  covered  with  a  garment  exposing  as  small  a 
surface  as  possible,  be  it  a  buttoned  coat  or  a  so-called  "  sweater."  The 
shoes  should  preferably  be  low-cut  and  have  transverse  furrows  in  the 
soles  for  a  better  adaptation  to  the  pedals. 

But  how  should  women  be  dressed  for  bicycling  ?  The  usual  long 
skirt  is  objectionable  in  every  respect  It  impedes  the  free  movement 
of  the  legs,  pumps  air  up  against  the  abdomen,  and  is  in  great  danger 
of  being  caught  by  projecting  parts  of  their  own  machines  or  those  of 
other  riders,  as  well  as  by  other  obstructions  found  on  the  road.  To 
avoid  these  inconveniences  many  women  have  shortened  their  skirts, 
and  some  have  done  away  with  them  altogether,  wearing  so-called 
"  bloomers,"  a  wide,  bifurcated  garment  extending  from  the  waist  to 
the  knea  This  garment,  combined  with  a  waist  and  leggings,  forms  a 
neat,  practical  dress  for  a  woman  rider.  True,  it  is  at  present  ridiculed 
and  even  condemned  by  some  as  immodest  However,  before  men  say 
anything  against  the  decency  of  bloomers,  they  had  better  refonA  their 
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own  trousers,  which  are  not  much  more  decent  than  becoming;  and 
since  a  bathing  costume — ^allowing  the  lower  limbs  from  the  knees  to 
the  tips  of  the  toes  to  be  exposed  in  tight-fitting  stockings — ^is  admitted 
by  every  one  as  a  proper  costume  for  a  woman  to  appear  in  on  a  beach 
frequented  by  hundreds  of  lookers-on  of  both  sexes,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand what  objection  there  is  in  the  name  of  modesty  against  a  piece 
of  wearing-apparel  that  by  its  wide  proportions  entirely  hides  the  out- 
lines of  the  body. 

From  a  medical  standpoint  bicycling  is  valuable  both  as  a  prophy- 
lactic and  as  a  curative  agent  Like  other  outdoor  exercises  it  takes 
its  votaries  away  from  the  vitiated  air  of  closed  rooms;  but  it  has 
several  advantages  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  less  expensive  and  safer 
than  horseback-riding.  For  the  female  sex  it  is  also  healthier,  since 
horseback-riding,  if  indulged  in  too  much  or  at  too  early  an  age,  is  apt 
to  produce  a  funnel-shaped  pelvis,  which  abnormality  may  prove  a 
serious  obstacle  to  childbirtL  It  has  much  more  variety  and  interest 
than  walking,  except  in  localities  that  offer  such  steep  ascents  and  de- 
scents that  the  bicycle  cannot  be  used.  It  also  allows  the  rider  to  see 
much  more  and  to  cover  a  much  greater  distance  in  the  same  tima  It 
has  the  advantage  over  games  that  it  can  be  indulged  in  for  a  longer 
time  without  causing  fatigue  or  becoming  tedious. 

Although  we  have  seen  that  certain  groups  of  muscles  come  chiefly 
into  play,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  used  more  or  less,  and  are 
thereby  strengthened.  Good  fresh  air  is  plentifully  drawn  into  the 
lungs,  and  the  capacity  of  these  organs  is  increased,  especially  by 
maintaining  the  straight  position  in  riding.  A  person  who  only  works 
and  walks  hardly  ever  fills  his  lungs ;  but  the  bicyclist  needs  all  the 
air  he  can  inspire,  and  good  respiration  causes  a  more  perfect  oxidation 
of  the  blood,  and  good  blood  means  healthy  tissues,  strong  nerves,  and 
normal  secretions.  Normal  peptic  juices  digest  all  food  The  elimina- 
tion of  waste  material  througli  the  skin  and  lungs  is  increased ;  which 
also  purifies  the  blood.  The  whole  nervous  system  is  highly  benefited 
by  bicycling.  The  rider  must  constantly  use  the  senses  of  hearing, 
seeing,  and  feeling  in  order  to  avoid  collisions,  direct  his  machine,  and 
keep  his  equilibrium.  This  exercise,. therefore,  is  in  a  high  degree  apt 
to  draw  the  mind  away  from  its  usual  pursuits  and  the  cares  of  daily 
lifa  It  is  highly  exhilarating  and  promotes  sociability,  since  it  is 
both  pleasanter  and  safer  to  ride  in  company  than  alone.  In  women  it 
is  apt  to  overcome  the  impulsiveness  and  whimsicality  which  render  so 
jnan^  of  them  unhappy.    It  ha3  also  a  beneficent  effect  on  a  purely 
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physical  condition  peculiar  to  their  sex.  From  the  tipper  comers  of 
the  womb  extends  a  string  that  goes  through  a  canal  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  is  fastened  to  the  bones  and  skin  between 
the  thighs.  This  string  is  called  a  ligament,  but  microscopical  exam- 
ination shows  that  it  is  composed  of  both  voluntary  and  involuntary 
muscle-bundles.  This  organ  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  maintain- 
ing the  uterus  in  its  proper  position,  and  in  preventing  its  displacement 
backward  and  downward,  a  fruitful  source  of  suffering.  This  same 
organ  is  much  enlarged  during  pregnancy,  and  in  childbirth  has  the 
important  function  of  directing  the  child  under  a  favorable  angle  against 
the  entrance  of  the  canal  it  has  to  pass  in  order  to  begin  its  separate 
and  individual  existence  And  this  organ,  being  of  muscidar  con- 
struction, is,  like  all  other  muscles,  strengthened  by  bicycling. 

If  bicycling  is  an  excellent  preventive  of  disease  and  a  promoter  of 
good  health,  it  is  of  no  less  value  as  a  remedy  for  certain  pathological 
conditions.  It  is  not  compatible  with  the  limits  and  nature  of  a 
magazine  article  intended  for  general  readers  to  enter  into  details  about 
the  treatment  of  diseases.  I  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  a  few 
remarks.  By  its  effect  on  respiration  and  digestion,  bicycling  becomes 
a  potent  remedy  for  anaemia,  that  condition  of  the  blood  which  consists 
in  a  diminution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  shows  itself  in  pallor 
of  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes.  Numerous  nervous  troubles 
are  relieved  or  cured  by  this  exercise :  such  as  neurasthenia,  or  nervous 
prostration, — a  condition  usually  due  to  overwork  or  worry,  and  in 
which  the  normal  strength  is  lost,  and  the  slightest  exertion  causes 
fatigue  and  physical  and  mental  exhaustion.  The  same  holds  good  in 
r^ard  to  headache,  insomnia,  and  neuralgia.  The  writer  once  treated 
a  little  girl  for  a  wound  received  by  falling  astride  of  a  sharp  edge. 
The  wound  soon  healed,  but  the  patient  continued  for  years  to  have  a 
neuralgic  pain  in  the  scar,  which  pain  entirely  disappeared  when  the 
sufferer  took  to  bicycling.  Among  the  nervous  affections  benefited  by 
bicycle-riding  may  also  be  included  that  troublesome  disease,  asthma,  a 
cramp-like  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  which 
causes  a  painful  sensation  of  choking.  In  the  beginning  of  phthisis, 
where  parts  of  the  lung  tissue  become  condensed  and  less  pervious, 
moderate  bicycle-riding  is  helpful  Many  diseases  of  the  intestinal 
canal — such  as  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  haemorrhoids — ^yield  to  the 
effects  of  wheeling.  A  case  has  recently  come  to  the  writer's  know- 
ledge in  which  the  stiffness  remaining  after  a  fracture  of  the  leg  was 
successfully  treated  by  riding  a  bicydei 
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But  if  bicycling  is  a  valuable  resource  in  certain  diseased  condi- 
tions, there  are  numerous  others  in  which  it  is  harmful  or  should  only 
be  indulged  in  very  cautiously.  Most  acute  diseases  demand  rest,  and 
bid  the  bicyclist  abstain  from  his  favorite  pursuit ;  and  many  chronic 
diseases  are  made  worse  by  riding.  Since  wheeling  considerably  in- 
creases the  rate  of  the  respiratory  movements  it  would  be  folly  for  a 
person  with  advanced  pulmonary  consumption  to  attempt  to  rida 
The  heart  being  whipped  unmercifully  to  work  in  driving  the  machine, 
bicycling  should  be  strictly  forbidden  in  serious  diseases  of  this  organ ; 
and  persons  affected  with  minor  cardiac  troubles  ought  at  least  never 
to  race  or  otherwise  expose  the  heart  to  a  fatigue  which  it  is  not  pre- 
pared to  stand. 

Women  should  abstain  from  riding  during  those  periods  in  which 
undue  exercise  is  apt  to  exert  a  deleterious  influence  on  their  general 
health.  They  ought  also  to  abstain  during  pregnancy,  since  the  riding 
might  cause  a  miscarriage,  and  a  fall  from  the  machine  might  endanger 
two  lives.  Pelvic  inflammation,  which  is  so  common  in  their  sex,  is 
also  a  barrier  to  wheeling  so  long  as  any  pain  or  soreness  is  felt 

Even  for  people  enjoying  perfect  health,  bicycling  is  not  free  from 
dangers  and  drawbacks  which  cannot  be  ignored,  and  which  cannot  al- 
ways be  guarded  against  Collisions  with  other  riders,  with  vehicles, 
or  with  pedestrians,  are  of  constant  and  sometimes  fatal  occurrence,  and 
such  accidents  are  frequently  entirely  independent  of  the  riders'  skill, 
especially  on  the  streets  of  populous  cities  and  on  crowded  suburban 
roads.  But  in  order  to  prevent  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  those 
dangers  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  enormous  number  of  the  devotees 
of  the  exercisa  It  is  calculated  that  a  hundred  thousand  machines  are 
in  use  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  and  a  proportionately  large  number 
is  used  in  other  cities  and  in  the  coimtry.  Taking  this  widespread  use 
of  bicycles  into  consideration,  the  percentage  of  accidents  is  certainly  a 
very  small  one,  and  the  "  wheel "  in  this  respect  compares  favorably 
with  horseback-riding,  driving,  swimming,  sailing,  and  skating. 

Apart  from  injuries,  the  rider's  health  and  harmonious  development 
may  suffer ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  can  obviate  this  in  different  waya  In 
order  not  to  draw  cold  air  and  dust  into  the  lungs,  he  should  invariably 
keep  his  mouth  closed  and  breathe  through  his  nose,  the  many  narrow 
passages  and  profound  anfractuosities  of  which  are  well  fitted  to  warm 
and,  as  it  were,  filter  the  air.  This  kind  of  breathing  is  the  best  for  every 
one,  but  it  is  of  particular  importance  to  the  bicyclist,  who  often  rides  on 
dusty  roads,  and  by  the  exertion  is  compelled  to  breathe  much  niore 
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frequently  and  more  deeply  than  a  person  who  sits  still  or  who  walks  at  a 
moderate  paca  Since  the  rapid  motion  and  muscular  exertion  make  the 
rider  perspire  freely,  he  is  apt  to  catch  cold  while  he  rests.  He  should 
therefore  use  woollen  or  silk  underwear,  be  careful  to  avoid  draughts 
while  resting,  and  change  all  his  clothes  at  the  end  of  a  trip  that  has 
made  him  perspire.  Those  who  ride  much  at  a  very  early  age  are  apt 
to  become  deformed  by  a  disproportionate  development  of  the  lower 
limbs.  Persons  who  spend  much  time  in  the  curved  or  bent  posture 
are  likely  to  become  round-shouldered  and  hollow-chested.  If  a  person 
uses  a  wheel  that  is  too  heavy  in  proportion  to  his  strength,  he  is  obliged 
to  move  from  side  to  side  in  order  to  utilize  his  weight  as  a  propelling 
force, — a  motion  which  is  fatiguing  and  looks  bad,  and  in  women  is 
decidedly  objectionabla 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint  athletics  ought  to  be  used  for  a  har- 
monious development  of  the  whole  body, — the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  old  Greeks.  Bicycling  gives  more  general  development  than  most 
other  sports,  but  on  account  of  the  preponderating  use  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  the  drawbacks  of  the  stooping  position  so  commonly 
affected  by  bicyclists,  it  ought  to  be  combined  with  other  exercises ;  as 
rowing,  which  develops  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  the  arm ;  and  the 
use  of  dumb-bells,  which  develops  all  muscles  of  the  body  and  more 
especially  those  of  the  arms  and  trunk. 

I  have  spoken  of  bicycling  only  as  a  pastime  and  a  sport,  but  it 
has  already  proved  itself  capable  of  being  utilized  for  many  purposes 
in  practical  life.  In  some  cities  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  phy- 
sicians have  adopted  the  wheel  as  a  means  of  inexpensive,  pleasant, 
healthful,  and  rapid  locomotion.  In  a  city  like  New  York,  with  its 
poor  cobble-stone  pavements,  this  would  hardly  be  feasibla  The 
policemen  have  to  some  extent  adopted  the  wheel,  if  for  nothing  else 
than  for  the  power  of  overtaking  erring  bicyclists.  Many  stores  have 
small  delivery- wagons  built  as  tricycles.  The  Street-Cleaning  Depart- 
ment is  mounting  its  inspectors  on  bicycles.  Even  for  warfare  the 
peaceable  bicycle  has  been  pressed  into  service,  wheelmen  being  used 
to  carry  messages  from  one  part  of  the  territory  occupied  by  a  military 
force  to  another.  Bicycling  is  therefore  no  longer  a  mere  fashion  that 
may  fall  into  disuse  and  give  way  to  a  new  ona  It  is  a  wholesome 
and  inspiring  exercise,  and  has  proved  of  practical  value  as  a  means  of 
rapid  locomotion. 

HSNRY  J.   GaRBIGUES. 
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One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  history  of  American 
l^artj  politics  during  the  year  1895  is  the  peculiar  prominence  given  to 
the  political  attitude  of  the  great  class  of  Americans  of  German  birth 
or  extraction,  more  especially  in  the  State  and  city  of  New  York.  As 
was  the  case  in  Wisconsin  in  1890,  and  in  Illinois  in  1891  and  1892, 
local  questions  of  quite  subordinate  importance  to  national  issues  cre- 
ated an  apparent  solidarity  of  what  was  called  the  "  German  vote  "  ; 
and  a  serious  divergence  of  views — ^not  to  say  antagonism — ^was  ob- 
served between  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  many  patriotic  native 
Americans  and  the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen  of  German  origin. 
Should  this  solidarity  and  this  antagonism  continue,  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous and  disturbing  factor  in  our  political  and  social  development  A 
new  force  would  in  that  case  confront  politicians  of  all  parties,  the  true 
character  and  impoilance  of  which  they  have  as  yet  shown  few  signs  of 
comprehending.  Such  a  result  would  be  deplorable  from  every  nobler 
point  of  view,  and  with  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  a  better  understanding 
it  can  easily  be  avoided. 

Political  antagonisms  based,  however  remotely,  upon  race  preju- 
dice, afford  the  most  dangerous  opportunities  to  demagogues  and  small 
minds  of  every  description.  Accordingly,  German- Americans  are 
constantly  warned  against  "  nativistic  "  conspiracies  against  their  wel- 
fare, and  on  the  other  hand  a  tendency  to  underestimate  their  services 
in  the  upbuilding  of  this  nation,  and  to  sneer  at  "  beery  and  ignorant 
foreigners,"  is  also  noticeabla  Not  that  any  American  politician  would 
so  far  forget  himseU  as  to  imderestimate  the  numerical  strength  of  his 
German- American  fellow  citizens :  on  the  contrary,  the  magnitude  of 
this  vote  is  always  spoken  of  most  respectfully ;  and  among  the  most 
valued  bait  in  the  average  candidate's  outfit  there  will  invariably  be 
found  an  affable  recognition  of  the  deliciousness  and  invigorating 
qualities  of  beer ;  a  eulogy  of  German  family  life ;  and  a  cordial  praise 
of  gymnastics  (for  a  Tum-fest),  of  target  shooting  (for  a  Schuetxn-Je8t\ 
and  of  the  deep,  rich  harmonies  of  a  male  chorus  (for  a  Saengerbund 
or  Liedertafel),     Occasionally,  too,  an  ambitious  citizen  with  a  German- 
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sounding  name  succeeds  in  having  himself  nominated— generally  for 
the  office  of  coroner  or  county  superintendent  of  the  poor  (although 
instances  of  higher  offices  are  not  wanting) — for  the  purpose  of  catching 
the  "  German  vote."  The  returns  generally  prove  that  such  candidates 
get  few  of  the  German  votes, — ^less  than  their  American  or  Irish  com- 
petitors,— much  to  the  surprise  of  the  politicians  who  have  been  duped 
into  making  the  nominations ;  and  this  surprise  is  apt  to  be  deepened 
into  uneasy  amazement  when  the  fact  is  observed  that,  somehow  or 
other,  the  most  honest  and  high-minded  candidate  on  either  ticket, 
and  the  one  most  clearly  standing  for  fitness,  progress,  and  true 
Americanism,  seems  generally  to  run  best  where  the  "  German  vote  " 
is  strongest  A  brief  examination  of  these  phenomena  and  their  causes, 
as  well  as  their  exceptions, — more  especially  as  illustrated  by  the  New 
York  campaign  of  1895, — ^may  not  be  without  interest 

Of  all  forecasts  that  can  be  made  to-day  regarding  the  future  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  none  seems  more  reasonable  than  that  the 
civilization  of  this  nation  will  be  essentially  Germanic  in  its  funda- 
mental characteristics.  It  may  in  truth  be  said  that,  from  the  loftiest 
point  of  view  of  universal  history,  the  most  important  event  in  the 
nineteenth  century — at  least  so  far  as  Western  civilization  is  con- 
cerned— may  easily  prove  to  be  the  reunion  (after  a  separation  of  four- 
teen hundred  years)  of  the  Germanic  race — Anglo-Saxons  and  Teutons 
— ^upon  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  continent  A  century  ago,  as  Mr. 
Kidd  graphically  describes  in  his  "  Social  Evolution,"  it  was  a  grave 
question  whether  the  Celtic  or  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  to  predominate  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  question  was  answered  for  Europe  by  the 
expansion  of  England  and  the  decline  of  the  purely  Celtic  peoples. 
So  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  the  issue  was  never  doubt- 
ful :  and  it  was  settled  for  all  time  when  the  great  tide  of  German, 
Austrian,  and  Swiss  emigration  to  tliis  country  set  in.  The  descend- 
ants of  those  sturdy  and  enterprising  tribes  who  bade  farewell  to  each 
other  on  the  bleak  shore  of  the  North  Sea  in  449  are  to-day  the  undis- 
puted masters,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  the  destinies  of  this  great  conti- 
nent As  Lord  Acton  beautifully  expressed  it  in  his  inaugural  lecture 
at  Cambridge,  "  the  dense  web  of  the  fortunes  of  man  is  woven  with- 
out a  void ;  ...  in  society,  as  in  nature,  the  structure  is  continuous, 
and  we  can  trace  things  back  uninterruptedly  until  we  dimly  descry  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  forests  of  Germany."  It  remains 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  part  which  the  newest  comers  from  the  father- 
land of  all  took  in  the  moist  recent  political  struggles  of  their  new 
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homa  At  the  outset,  however,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
I  hold  no  brief  for  my  fellow  countrymen  of  German  birth  or  descent^ 
and  that  my  riglit  to  speak  for  them  is  measured  by  the  impartiality 
and  sincerity  with  which  I  have  endeavored  to  learn  and  observe  the 
phenomena  here  described,  as  well  as  by  the  accuracy  of  my  observa- 
tions. For  the  fact  that  I  write  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Republi- 
can I  have  no  apology  to  offer.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the 
political  events  since  the  war  can  be  considered  entirely  without 
partisan  bias.  I  have,  indeed,  endeavored  to  minimize  this  feeling, 
and  to  present  what  I  consider  to  be  the  views  of  a  great  majority  of 
German- Americans,  often  without  regard  to  my  individual  opinion. 

Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes  calls  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  "  the  most 
momentous  measure  that  passed  Congress  from  the  day  that  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  first  met,  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  " ;  * 
and  among  its  most  impoi-tant  consequences  he  counts  the  fact  that  "  it 
caused  the  Germans  to  become  Republicans."  The  same  impartial 
authority  has  declared  that  "  never  in  our  history,  and  probably  never 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  a  more  pure,  more  disinterested,  and 
more  intelligent  body  of  men  banded  together  for  a  noble  political  ob- 
ject than  those  who  now  enrolled  themselves  under  the  Republican 
banner."  • 

The  German-Americans  of  that  day  were  fresh  from  the  idealistic 
but  ineffectual  struggle  for  liberty  in  their  Fatherland  in  1848.  Reared 
upon  the  liberty-loving  literature  of  the  "  Young  Germany,"  knowing 
by  experience  the  hateful  tyranny  of  Mettemich  and  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, and  having  their  ardor  inflamed  by  their  very  failure,  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  struggle  for  freedom  against  slavery  in  their  adopted 
country  with  all  the  fervor  of  German  idealism.  The  class  of  German 
emigrants  which  came  to  this  country  from  1849  to  1859  was  superior 
in  intellectual  force  to  any  that  preceded  or  followed  it  Accordingly 
they  not  only  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  adopted 
country,  but  also  remained  in  close  touch  .with  thought  and  discussion 
in  their  Old- World  home.  German  political  speculation  was  never 
more  liberal  than  in  this  very  decade,  and  never  was  it  more  intensely 
national  in  its  tendencies.  The  weakness  of  the  disrupted,  prince-rid- 
den Fatherland  was  doubly  felt  under  the  newly  strengthened  reign  of 
reaction  and  feudalism ;  and  who  can  wonder  that  the  revolutionary 
emigrants  sought  the  inspiration  of  a  truly  national  life,  and  that,  land- 

*  "History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850,"  VoL  I,  p. 
491.  •  Ibid.  Vol.  n,  p.  210. 
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ing  on  these  shores,  they  felt  themselves  as  Americans  rather  than  as 
citizens  of  any  particular  State. 

The  Republican  party — being  at  once  national,  liberal,  and 
eminently  idealistic — naturally  attracted  all  these  elements.  Accord- 
ingly the  young  German  leaders — Schurz,  Kapp,  Stallo,  and  Salo- 
mon, with  Lieber,  Koemer,  Hccker,  Muench,  and  other  veterans — be- 
came Republican  partisans  and  did  excellent  work  upon  the  stump  in 
both  English  and  German.  Of  eighty-eight  German  papers,  eighty 
opposed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  iniquity  of  Douglas,  and  only  eight 
ventured  to  defend  it*  Another  cause  helped  this  tendency.  The 
Irish  element  remained  faithful  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  while 
there  has  been  no  hostility  between  the  two  races,  two  prominent 
characteristics  of  Irish-American  politicians  put  them  into  direct 
antagonism  with  the  Germans.  These  were,  first,  a  proneness  to  trade 
on  nationality  as  a  political  makeweight ;  and,  secondly,  the  corruption 
of  city  governments  by  considering  them  simply  as  the  spoils  of  local 
quasi-political  warfare  German-Americans  abhorred  both  propensities 
most  intensely.  The  professional  "  German- American  "  politician  did 
not  exist,  and  has  never  been  able  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time  In 
fact  it  soon  became  apparent  to  both  parties  that  the  Germans  were 
inclined  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  candidates  of  their  own  nationality, 
and  that  the  slightest  indication  of  a  desire  to  use  a  candidate  as  ^^bait" 
for  German  votes  was  fatal  to  the  chances  of  the  ticket  As  to  muni- 
cipal government,  the  Germans  remembered  the  model  administration 
of  the  cities  in  Germany,  and  naturally  regarded  with  shame  and 
indignation  the  semi-ciiminal  combinations  for  municipal  plunder 
which  were  organized  in  various  cities,  generally  calling  themselves 
"  Democratic,"  and  in  which  the  Irish  element  predominated- 

The  entire  intellectual  and  political  force  of  this  new  element  was 
thus  thrown  into  the  new  Republican  party  with  a  momentum  which 
seemed  irresistible  and  likely  to  be  as  permanent  as  the  party  itseli 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  impi^f^"  then  given  has  not  been  overcome  so 
long  as  the  German- Americans  were  convinced  that  the  Republican 
party  was  indeed  the  national  party  of  progress ;  and  only  when  the 
party  seemed  to  fall  short  of  this  ideal  has  it  lost  its  hold  upon  this 
vote.  Of  course  it  is  not  claimed  that  there  was  ever  even  substantial 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  in  their  political  action,  and  the 

>  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850,"  VoL 
I,  p.  405.  See  also  Von  Hoist's  " Ck>nstitutional  History"  (Lalor's  translation), 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  427-429,  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject. 
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history  of  the  efforts  of  patriotic  and  high-minded  Gherman  Democrats 
to  idealize  and  purify  their  party,  and  to  remove  from  it  the  taint  of  dis- 
loyalty and  separatism,  is  most  honorable  and  interesting.  Still  the 
preponderance  of  the  Republicans  down  to  1892  was  sufficiently  great 
to  warrant  a  disregard  of  German  Democrats  everywhere— except  in 
New  York  and  perhaps  Missouri — as  a  negligible  quantity. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Germans  during  the  war,  known  of  all  men,  and 
proved  on  every  battlefield,  included  a  sincere  and  unwavering  support 
of  the  party  entrusted  with  the  imperilled  government  When  peace 
returned,  the  question  of  honest  money  became  more  urgent^  and 
appealed  to  the  sturdy  sense  of  financial  honor  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished the  Teutonic  races.  The  honorable  stand  taken  by  German- 
Americans  everywhere  against  inflation,  as  well  as  against  the  silver 
craze,  has  been  too  often  noted  and  commented  upon  to  require  more 
than  slight  mention  hera  In  the  eyes  of  the  German- Americans  the 
Democratic  party  has  never  entirely  recovered  from  its  surrender  to 
unsound-money  schemes,  beginning  with  the  repudiationist  Greenback 
platform  of  1868.  The  absurd  candidacy  of  Greeley  in  1872  was  not 
calculated  to  shake  their  loyalty,  nor  were  they  deeply  impressed  with 
the  cry  of  ''  TQden  and  Reform  "  in  1876. 

With  the  Administration  of  President  Hayes  the  questions  arising 
from  the  war  seemed  to  be  settled,  and  on  the  issue  of  sound  finance 
against  greenback  inflation,  or  the  free-silver  movement,  and  of  civil- 
service  reform  against  the  spoils  system,  scarcely  an  effort  was  necessary 
to  retain  this  vote  on  the  Republican  side.  But  about  this  time  the 
first  signs  of  serious  party  deterioration,  from  the  German- American 
point  of  view,  became  visible.  New  issues  were  sought^  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  had  been  so  honorably  decided ;  and  to  the  super- 
ficial mind  of  the  average  politician, — especially  in  the  West,  where 
activity  and  excitement  for  some  "  moral "  cause  seemed  a  necessity, — 
the  suppression  of  intemperance  by  rigorous  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  seemed  to  be  a  reform  worthy 
of  a  great  party's  championship.  Th^  moral  wrpnp  involved  in 
the .  curtoUment  of  reasonable  pjeraonal  liberty  whicjijras  necessary 
make  prohibition^eflfective,  was  overl66E'ed^  and^almostwitnout  a 
^^^ll^jjng  Bf^p")djcans  in  the  two  "  banner"^  States  of  Iowa  and  KanSg 
^^^ft  fiftm7?^^^-M  ^  a  cause  Hiarnetricallv  bpijdBecL  to  thofl^^prinr*jpiyi /^ 


_frfi^d^n>  upon  •vyh'fib,^ie^r^  wasjounijej^  !rtr>hibitQry  laws  were 
enacted  by  Republican  legislatures,  signed  by  Republican  governors, 
mi  indorsed  by  Republican  conventions,  which  vied  with  the  Southernj 
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slave  codes  in  injustice  and  atrocity.  A  flood  of  fanaticism  on  this 
subject  ana  upon  tte  two  kindred  isisues  of  woman's  suffrage  and  Sab- 
batarianism arose  all  over  the  country,  and  the  stanchcst  Republican 
— unless  he  happens  to  be  a  sympathizer  with  these  ideas — must  con- 
fess tliat  his  party  showed  little  of  its  old-time  moral  courage  or  wis- 
dom in  meeting  and  disposing  of  these  new  and  difficult  issues. 

Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  in  his  great  "  History  of  Germany  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  repeatedly  refers  to  one  characteristic  of  the 
German  mind  when  applied  to  politics,  as  being  a  most  important 
factor  in  modem  German  history ;  namely,  its  insistence  upon  com- 
plete harmony  of  thought,  doctrine,  opinion,  and  performance:  in 
other  words,  absolute  political  sincerity.  In  its  extreme  form  this 
virtue  leads  to  abstract  theorizing  and  bootless  action,  of  which,  indeed, 
the  inner  history  of  Germany  from  1815  to  1866  is  a  series  of  examples. 
Applied  to  American  politics,  where  healthy  realism  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  genius  for  compromise  was  never  wanting,  this  habit  of  thought 
was  a  most  valuable  contribution,  and  its  first  practical  effect  was  to 
make  the  Germans,  with  few  exceptions,  abolitionists.  Similarly,  suchli 
questions  as  prohibition,  restriction  of  harmless  and  quiet  Sundajif 
pleasures,  and  female  suffrage,  were  invariably  measured  by  the  think/ 1 
ing  German  with  the  rigorous  standard  of  pure  theory, — religious  at  I 
secular.  Failing  to  stand  this  crucial  test,  no  amount  of  sentimental 
regard  for  sobriety,  for  Sunday  rest,  or  for  the  wrongs  of  down-trodden 
females,  can  make  any  appreciable  impression  on  his  rule  of  action,  and 
it  would  be  churlish  and  unjust  to  ascribe  this  attitude  to  mere  selfish 
indulgence.  Among  the  German  churches,  and  more  especially  the 
Lutheran,  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  the  objection  to  prohibition  will  be 
found  as  pronounced  as  among  the  secular  societies,  and  this  opposition 
is  all  the  more  effective  since  it  rests  upon  a  nobler  and  impregnable 
foundation.*    Not  in  order  to  gratify  his  appetite,  but  as  a  protest 

'  In  '*  Der  Lutheraner,**  the  ablest  and  most  widely  read  organ  of  the  ortho- 
dox Oerman  Lutherans  in  this  country,  Oct.  22, 1895,  p.  180,  the  following  lan- 
guage is  used  upon  this  subject : — 

**  We  are  decidedly  against  the  saloon,  in  so  far  as  and  because  it  is,  in  this 
country,  a  place  where  godless  worldliness  asserts  itself.  Against  drunkenness, 
as  against  all  public  sins,  we  proceed  with  church  discipline.  As  a  denomination 
we  have  indeed  nothing  to  do  with  prohibition.  But  the  reason  for  our  attitude 
is  not  that  we  have  so  recently  come  from  Europe,  but  because  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures do  not  command  prohibition.  We  hold  that  the  Church  can  forbid  only 
what  is  forbidden  in  Gk>d*s  Word,  and  must  permit  all  which  God*s  Word  per- 
mits. We  know  full  well  what  terrible  abuses  are  committed  with  spiritaoas 
liquors,  and  woe  to  the  congregations  who  do  not  aggressiyely  combat  this  abase 
88 
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against  a  false  and  mischievous  moral  standard,  does  the  temperate 
and  liberal-minded  American  or  German  oppose  all  extreme  legisla- 
tion regarding  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages  or  the  prohibition  of 
harmless  amusement  on  Sunday.  He  believes,  upon  the  assurance  of 
science  as  well  as  of  reason,  that  the  temperate  use  of  pure  stimulants 
is  not  only  a  positive  good,  but  that  it  connotes — to  use  the  logician's 
phrase — a  higher  and  manlier  type  of  character  than  bigoted  total 
abstinence ;  and  his  fundamental  principle  regarding  Sunday  observ- 
ance is  a  liberal  and  enlightened  construction  of  the  words  of  Christ : 
"The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  SabbatL"  Nor 
does  he  demand  absolute  freedom  from  governmental  control  for  the 
liquor  traffic,  or  unbridled  dissipation  on  Sunday.  On  the  contrary  his 
support  may  always  be  had  for  rational  and  even  severe  restrictions  in 
the  interest  of  sobriety  and  order,  so  long  as  a  great  and  fundamental 
difference  is  made,  in  excise  legislation,  between  wines  and  beers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  distilled  liquors  on  the  other,  and  so  long  as  no 
Sabbatarian  interference  with  proper  enjoyment  and  recreation  is  per- 
mitted. Not  by  indiscriminate  and  silly  denunciation  of  the  "rum 
power,"  or  cheap  flings  at  "Sunday  beer,"  but  by  serious  and  kindly 
work  in  the  direction  indicated,  is  it  possible  for  sincere  friends  of 
sobriety,  and  of  an  orderly,  attractive,  and  enjoyable  Sunday,  to  check 
the  evils  which  they  are  combating;  and  in  these  efforts  they  will 
have  no  sincerer  assistance  than  that  of  their  American  fellow  citizens 
of  German  birth  or  extraction. 

Simultaneously  with  the  struggle  against  prohibition,  the  German 
regard  for  the  purity  and  inviolability  of  the  &mily  life,  and  the  deep 
reverence  with  which  the  German  race,  since  the  days  of  Tacitus,  has 
cherished  the  position  of  woman  as  the  sacred  guardian  of  domestic 
happiness,  was  offended  by  the  continued  overwrought  agitation  for 
female  suffrage, — ^another  phase  of  fanaticism  which  the  Republican 
party,  especially  in  the  West,  failed  to  condemn  as  vigorously  as  it 
deserved.  That  many  intelligent  and  well-meaning  persons  of  both 
sexes  supported  this  "cause"  could  not  be  denied,  and  it  was  evident 
that  most  of  them  were  Republicans.  This  did  not,  however,  make 
the  idea  less  offensive  to  the  plain  common  sense  of  the  Germans,  who 

wherever  it  asserts  itself  among  them.  Drunkards  will  not  inherit  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  But  we  will  not  be  driven  to  forbid,  as  a  Church,  more  than  God's  Word 
forbids.  To  make  additions  to  God's  Word  is  popish.  And,  as  Luther  often  said, 
where  human  commandments  are  countenanced  bj  the  Church,  there  God's 
Word  is  commonly  soon  disregarded," 
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cordially  accept  the  doctrine  of  St  Paul  as  being  founded  upon  nature 
and  reason,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  divinely  inspired  or  not;  and  by 
whom  the  recent  attempts,  sometimes  successful,  to  place  women  in 
positions  of  power  and  authority  over  men,  for  which  they  are  at  least 
no  better  qualified  than  their  male  competitors,  are  regarded  simply 
as  signs  of  that  degeneration  which  Dr.  Nordau  has  so  powerfully 
described.  Whatever  their  differences  may  be  on  other  points,  in  these 
questions  the  German- Americans  may  always  be  counted  on  as  unitedly 
and  grimly  determined  to  protect  both  the  sanctity  of  family  life  and 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  It  is  most  creditable  to  their  indepen- 
dence that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  local  and  State  elections 
support  of  the  Republican  ticket  was  thus  often  rendered  impossible, 
this  had  no  influence  on  their  course  in  national  elections.  The  Re- 
pubUcan  party  remained  for  them  the  party  of  progress,  and  even  in 
1884  and  1888,  when  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  shake  their 
allegiance,  the  great  States  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  where  the 
German  vote  is  largest,  remained  faithful  to  the  party. 

As  a  general  statement  it  may  doubtless  be  affirmed  that  the  great 
mass  of  German-Americans  are  moderate  protectionists.  This  attitude 
involves  opposition  to  the  extreme  position  taken  on  the  one  hand  by 
President  Cleveland's  tariff  message  of  1887,  and  on  the  other  hand  by 
the  McKinley  bill  of  1890.  The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  entering 
into  details,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  very  general  German- 
American  support  given  to  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1892  must  be 
ascribed  in  great  part  to  this  cause.  Local  reasons — such  as  the  pas- 
sage of  the  well-intentioned  but  ill-advised  Bennett  Law  in  Wisconsin, 
and  the  Edwards  Law  in  Illinois — no  doubt  helped  along  the  general 
drift ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  great  victory  of  1892  had 
been  followed  upon  the  part  of  the  Democratic  party  by  a  vigorous  and 
efficient  administration  of  national  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
would  have  retained  the  support  of  many  of  its  new  adherenta 

So  far  as  municipal  reform  is  concerned  it  is  safe  to  say  that  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1895,  the  eyes  of  the  entire  country  were  centred  as 
they  have  never  been  before  upon  the  city  of  New  York.  The  elec- 
tion of  1894  had  resulted  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  that  gang  of 
criminal  or  semi-criminal  plunderers  who  under  the  name  of  Tammany 
Hall  had  held  the  city  at  their  mercy  for  years,  and  had  made  its 
name  a  by- word  the  world  over.  In  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  the 
German- Americans  of  New  York  had  borne  a  most  conspicuous  part, 
although,  even  at  this  election,  the  one  prominent  German  candidate 
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upon  the  Eeform  ticket  received  twenty  thousand  votes  less  than  the 
candidate  for  mayor ;  and  this  defection  was  largest  in  the  German- 
American  wards  of  the  city,  thus  proving  beyond  doubt  what  has  been 
said  before,  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  candidate  seemed  to  trade  on  bis 
nationality  for  his  nomination  was  sufficient  to  lase  to  him  mucb  of 
the  support  which  he  otherwise  might  have  obtained 

This  is  not  the  place  to  recount  in  detail  the  history  of  tne  Reform 
administration  of  the  city  of  New  York,  After  its  first  five  months 
two  facts  stood  out  prominently  above  all  mistakes  and  minor  differ- 
ences of  opinion:  one  was  that  New  York,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  had  been  made  a  clean  city, — cleaner  than  London  or  Paris, 
and  quite  as  clean  as  Berlin  or  Vienna ;  the  other  was  that  a  bench  of 
City  Magistrates  and  Judges  of  Special  Sessions  had  been  appointed  of 
so  high  a  character  that  good  citizens  could  once  more  breathe  freely 
when  thinking  of  that  most  important  interest,  the  administration  of 
justice  in  its  relation  to  the  poor  and  to  minor  offenders.  If  at  that 
time — say  about  the  middle  of  June,  1895 — the  election  could  have 
occurred,  presenting  the  issue  of  a  continuance  of  Reform,  or  a  return 
of  Tammany  Hall  to  power,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  for 
Reform  would  have  been  simply  overwhelming. 

On  May  6, 1895,  the  new  Police  Commission,  bi-partisan  by  law,  was 
completed,  and  once  more  the  police  force  of  New  York  was  controlled 
by  men  of  the  highest  character  and  standing  in  the  community. 
Among  the  problems  which  confronted  the  new  Commission  none  seemed 
more  difficult  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  so  simple,  as  that  of  the 
suppression  or  tolerance  of  open  saloons  and  beer-gardens  on  Sunday. 
The  letter  of  the  law  was  perfectly  clear,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  was  entirely  ignored  in  the  Tammany  regime.  On  the 
contrary,  though  considered  obsolete  by  the  public  at  large,  its  occa- 
sional enforcement  was  the  most  potent  weapon  for  blackmail  in  the 
hands  of  the  corrupt  Tammany  police  forca  The  publican  who  paid 
tribute  to  his  captain  or  roundsman  was  left  unmolested,  whereas  his 
poorer  or  more  refractory  competitor  was  beset  by  spies  in  the  shape 
of  policemen  in  citizens'  clothes,  or  paid  hirelings  and  stool-pigeons, 
who  first  caused  him  to  commit  the  offense  of  selling  them  liquors  and 
then  ruthlessly  dragged  him  before  a  Tanmiany  police  justice,  where  his 
resistance  to  regular  blackmail  was  speedily  broken.  A  more  infamous 
system  of  oppression,  and  a  more  criminal  prostitution  of  governmental 
power,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine ;  but  perhaps  its  most  vicious  feature 
was  the  introduction,  into  the  administration  of  petty  criminal  law  in 
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this  city,  of  the  system  of  spies  and  agents  provocateurs.  While  no 
reasonable  man  can  deny  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  detec- 
tives in  the  case  of  crimes  and  felonies  which  are  dangerous  to  the 
public  weal,  their  use  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  violations  of  mere 
police  ordinances  or  administrative  regulations  has  always  been  regarded 
as  wrong  and  demoralizing  to  the  last  degree.  More  infamous  still  are 
the  practice  of  sworn  officers  of  the  law  resorting  to  mendacity  and 
deceit  to  persuade  barkeepers  to  break  the  law  for  the  purpose  of 
making  arrests,  and  the  hiring  of  outsiders  with  public  money  at  an 
agreed  sum  for  each  arrest,  and  a  higher  sum  for  each  conviction. 
In  no  branch  of  the  law  has  the  difference  between  mala  in  se  and 
mala  prohilnta  been  more  carefully  pointed  out  than  in  that  branch 
of  administrative  law  which  treats  of  permissible  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention and  detection  of  crime ;  and  in  no  branch  of  administration  is 
the  maxim  more  dangerous  that  "the  end  justifies  the  means."  The 
older  class  of  emigrants  from  continental  Europe  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  outrages  committed  by  the  police,  using  similar  methods,  with 
reference  to  political  offences,  and  consequently,  among  Americans 
of  German  birth,  the  hostility  to  the  spy  system,  with  its  attendant 
scandals,  is  peculiarly  deep-seated. 

It  is  clear  that  only  two  methods  were  open  to  the  new  Police 
Commission,  whose  first  object  was  necessarily  to  suppress  the  levying 
of  blackmail  by  members  of  the  police  force.  These  were,  either  im- 
partial toleration  of  open  saloons  and  beer-gardens  on  Sunday,  so  far  as 
they  were  quiet  and  orderly,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  forbidding 
them  was  essentially  obsolescent  by  common  consent ;  or  impartial  sup- 
pression of  the  illegal  acts  so  far  as  such  suppression  was  possible  by 
honest  methods,  and  without  greater  scandal  than  is  caused  by  the 
illegality  itself.  The  first  method  had  proved  to  be  a  complete  suc- 
cess in  the  neighboring  city  of  Brooklyn,  during  the  brilliant  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Seth  Low,  a  man  whose  civic  courage  was  open  to 
as  little  doubt  as  his  sturdy  and  delicate  sense  of  public  duty.  More- 
over the  same  policy  was  successfully  carried  out  at  this  very  time  by 
Mayor  Schieren  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  every  other  large  city  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  well  as  in  the  great  cities  of  the  West  As  a  reason 
for  not  following  these  examples,  the  Commissioners  gave  their  con- 
scientious scruples  against  omitting  the  enforcement  of  any  provision 
contained  in  the  law  which  they  had  sworn  to  uphold.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  their  sincerity,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  realized  that  they  were  ostentatiously  setting  up  a  standard  which 
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branded  many  of  the  highest-minded  men  and  administrators  of  the 
State  as  being,  or  having  been,  recreant  to  their  official  oaths.  More- 
over the  Commissioners — ^goaded  no  doubt  by  the  impudent  tone 
adopted  in  the  beginning  by  the  representatives  of  loud-mouthed 
bibulousness — indulged  in  much  heated  denunciation  of  their  critics, 
branding  them  all  as  criminals  or  as  the  allies  of  criminals,  and,  worst 
of  all,  insisting  that  any  method  was  justifiable  to  get  evidence  against 
an  offending  barkeeper.  Accordingly  a  series  of  weekly  raids  upon 
all  saloons  doing  business  even  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner  during 
prohibited  hours  was  organized.  These  raids  have  continued  with 
more  or  less  virulence  ever  since,  and  the  rather  grotesque  name  of 
"enforcement  of  the  law"  was  persistently  applied  to  them  by  their 
supporters,  while  all  who  doubted  their  wisdom  were  branded  as  trai- 
tors to  the  cause  of  law  and  order,  who  put  the  enjoyment  of  a  glass 
of  beer  on  Sunday  above  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  law.  The  Sunday  raid  became  a  standing  attraction  of  the  sen- 
sational Monday  newspaper ;  and  the  manifestoes,  letters,  and  speeches 
by  some  of  the  officials  most  deeply  concerned,  and  by  their  oppo- 
nents, became  so  numerous  as  to  give  apparent  national  importance  to 
a  purely  ephemeral  municipal  teapot  tempest 

When  officers  of  the  law  are  compelled  to  act  as  spies,  scandals  are 
bound  to  follow.  Stories  were  soon  heard  of  shameless  mendacity,  and 
of  appeals  to  the  humanity  of  barkeepers  on  the  score  of  personal  sickness 
or  illness  in  the  family,  and  other  disreputable  devices  adopted  by  the 
over-zealous  police  spy.  Paid  stool-pigeons  appeared  in  the  police 
courts,  and  testified  that  they  received  out  of  the  police  fund  $3  for 
each  arrest  and  $5  for  each  conviction ;  and  although  honest  magis- 
trates promptly  ordered  such  witnesses  off  the  premises,  some  convic- 
tions were  idtimately  had.  These  were  followed  in  some  instances  by 
sentences  of  barbarous  severity. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  judge  of  these  occurrences 
with  the  calmness  of  historical  perspective,  although  signs  are  not 
wanting  that  the  effervescence  of  this  much-lauded  "  reform  "  has  gone, 
leaving  merely  the  rather  stale  result  of  a  Tammany  victory,  and  a 
serious  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  friends  of  honest  government 

In  tracing  its  effect  upon  the  so-called  "  German  voters,"  a  further 
glance  at  the  Sunday  controversy  can  hardly  be  avoided,  and  in  view 
of  the  persistent  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation  of  their  mo- 
tives, from  which  sincere  and  thoughtful  advocates  of  a  more  liberal 
policy  suffer,  it  will  be  useful  to  re-state  their  principles  and  course 
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of  reasoning.  They  hold  that  no  Sunday  laws  can  be  justified  which 
interfere  with  such  recreation  and  enjoyment  as  does  not  constitute  an 
'  undue  infringement  of  the  substantial  rights  of  others,  and  they  main- 
tain that  the  experience  of  Brooklyn  and  other  cities  at  home  and 
abroad  proves  that  the  quiet  and  orderly  sale  of  stimulants  does  not 
necessarily  constitute  such  an  infringement  They  point  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  same  cities  under  a  system  of  impartial  toleration,  as  a 
refutation  of  the  argument  that  such  a  policy  would  result  in  police 
blackmail  They  claim  that  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  remind  an 
Anglo-Saxon  community  of  the  fact  that  legal  fictions,  and  the  assumed 
obsolescence  of  penal  laws  originating  in  a  period  of  earlier  develop- 
ment, and  perhaps  of  less  enlightenment,  are  as  well  recognized  a 
method  of  legal  progress  as  legislation.  If  by  reason  of  the  continued 
predominance  of  earlier  and  stricter  views  in  a  politically  determining 
portion  of  the  State,  a  repeal  of  such  laws  is  impracticable,  this  expe- 
dient may  properly  and  honestly  be  adopted  by  conscientious  officials, 
in  order  to  avoid  greater  injustice  by  apparent  petty  righteousness.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  communities  where  the  main  object  of  the  law  is 
accomplished,  even  under  a  policy  of  toleration;  where,  moreover,  a 
literal  compliance  with  the  statute  would  engender  the  fundamentally 
dangerous  and  evil  passions  of  class  hatred,  malice,  backbiting,  and  wide- 
spread hostility  toward  all  law ;  and  where  public  service  on  the  part  of 
any  official  lacking  the  requisite  wisdom  and  steadiness,  or  having  con- 
scientious scruples  against  legal  fictions  and  obsolescent  statutes,  is  not 
compulsory.  If  answer  is  made  that  this  theory,  logically  carried  out, 
would  result  in  haphazard  nullification  of  law  by  different  officials,  and 
finally  in  anarchy,  the  reply  seems  conclusive  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  progress  of  English  law  has  been  aUmg  just  these  lines,  involving  in 
many  instances  a  disregard  of  existing  provisions  which  is  absolutely 
unjustifiable  in  abstract  theory.  No  human  enactment  can  wholly  and 
under  all  circumstances  do  away  with  the  element  of  discretion  in  its 
enforcement,  and  the  utmost  which  can  be  attained  is  that  this  discre- 
tion should  be  exercised  wisely  and  with  absolute  good  faith,  instead 
of  being  used  as  an  instrument  of  blackmail,  or  abandoned  from  a 
sense  of  mistaken  righteousnesa  No  law  seems  more  fitted  for  gradual 
modification  by  the  advance  of  public  opinion  than  the  Sunday  law, 
especially  in  so  far  as  it  endeavors  to  maintain  Puritanical  ideaa  It  is 
indeed  often  admitted,  even  by  Sabbatarians,  that  the  only  just  reason 
for  the  intervention  of  the  state  in  the  preservation  of  Sunday  is  the 
general  secular  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  communily  from  one 
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day's  rest  ia  seven;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  in  argument  and 
in  actual  legislation,  a  different  and  essentially  Puritanical  position 
is  tacitly  assumed:  to  wit,  that  the  state  should  enforce  the  moral 
duty  of  "keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day,"  and  that  the  just  wrath 
of  the  jealous  Almighty  Euler  of  the  Universe  should  in  some 
way  be  averted  from  these  United  States  by  at  least  passing  laws, 
and  enforcing  them  so  far  as  practicable,  which  discourage  any 
conduct  on  Sunday  inconsistent  with  the  (divinely  inspired)  early 
Hebrew  precepts  and  traditions.  The  Anglo-Saxon  sentiment  of 
reverence  for  law  in  the  abstract  is  invoked  in  aid  of  such  Sunday 
enactments,  and  many  disputants  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  their 
violation  as  malum  in  se,  placing  the  offender  in  the  category  of  crimi- 
nals, and  justifying  the  emplojrment  against  him  of  all  recognized  police 
agencies  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  a  felony.  In  this  they 
are  surely  quite  as  sincere  as  Cotton  Mather  and  his  disciples  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  command,  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live  " ; 
or  as  the  slaveholders  in  their  vindication  of  the  Divine  curse  of  Canaan. 
This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss  this  curious  social,  religious, 
and  intellectual  phenomenon.  That  it  is  merely  ephemeral,  notwith- 
standing its  firm  rooting  in  the  past,  no  observer  of  the  rapid  liberaliz- 
ing of  public  opinion  of  the  last  half -century  can  deny.  Doubtless 
our  successors  fifty  years  hence  will  learn  with  amazement  that  within 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  enlightened  American 
State  had  upon  its  statute-books  a  law  which  provided  that  "  every 
person  who  shall  .  .  .  engage  in  any  sport  or  recreation  on  Sun- 
day,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  four 
dollars  nor  less  than  one  dollar."  *  The  attempt  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  flowers  and  soda-water,  as  well  as  the  amusement  of  fishing  or  play- 
ing golf  on  Sunday,  will  no  doubt  strike  the  same  historical  investigator 
very  much  as  the  laws  against  certain  "  Popish  rites,"  in  the  early 
Plymouth  colony,  strike  us  to-day.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
liberal-minded  American,  and  more  especially  the  one  of  German  birth 
or  descent,  the  New  York  Sunday  raids  were  therefore  utterly  imjusti- 
fiable ;  and  that  the  political  effect  would  be  far-reaching  was  soon 
evident  The  danger  that  the  cause  of  municipal  reform  would  be 
confounded  with  the  Sunday  raid  became  apparent,  and  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  no  political  convention  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  the  city  election  openly  indorsed  the  new  policy.  A  change  in 
the  law  was  demanded  by  all,  and  it  was  perfectly  understood  that 

>  Laws  of  Connecticut,  title  XIX. 
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that  change  should  be  in  the  direction  of  liberality,  although  a 
referendum  on  the  maintenance  of  the  present  policy  was  perhaps  most 
frequently  advocated- 

When  the  so-called  "  Fusion  "  ticket  against  Tammany  was  nomi- 
nated, great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  any  indorsement  of  the  course  of 
the  Police  Commissioners,  and  it  was  hoped  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  German- American  friends  of  good  government  might  be 
induced  to  defeat  Tammany  once  mora  These  hopes  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  although  it  was  known  that  great  bitterness  of 
feelimg  existed  against  the  new  policy,  the  formal  indorsement  of  Tam- 
many Hall  by  the  German- American  Reform  Union  came  as  a  clap  of 
thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky  to  all  who  had  counted  upon  continued 
assistance  from  that  quarter  in  the  struggle  for  purer  city  government 
It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  no  greater  blow  to  the  prestige  of 
German- Americans  as  friends  of  good  government  under  all  circum- 
stances has  ever  been  dealt  From  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
politics  it  was  a  blunder  worse  than  a  crime,  for  by  it  the  German- 
Americans  ran  into  the  danger  of  almost,  if  not  quite,  losing  the 
sympathy  of  the  one  great  political  body  which  had  the  power,  as 
well  as  the  inclination,  to  modify  the  law  in  a  liberal  sense, — the 
great  body  of  liberal-minded  Republicans.  It  made  all  the  friends  of 
German  ideals  of  freedom  and  social  progress  grieve,  and  furnished  their 
detractors  with  the  most  available  catchwords  and  arguments.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  platform  and  in  the  press,  "  beer,"  "  Sunday  beer," 
the  "beer  and  delicatessen  party,"  and  similar  terms,  were  freely 
applied  to  the  aims  and  principles  of  that  entire  section  of  the  com- 
munity which  in  truth,  at  this  particular  juncture,  represented  truly 
American  ideals  at  least  as  faithfully  as  any  other.  It  was  hard  to 
blame  any  one  for  thinking  that  the  larger  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
German- Americans  set  the  enjoyment  of  their  Sunday  beer  above  their 
regard  for  law  and  order  and  for  decency  in  local  government ;  and  yet 
it  would  be  rank  injustice  to  the  great  mass  of  German- Americans  in  New 
York  city  to  assert  this  view.  The  great  fact  remains  that  the  platform  of 
the  Fusionists,  while  it  did  not  indorse  the  Sunday  raid  and  the  spy  sys- 
tem, failed  to  condemn  them  as  vigorously  as  many  German- Americans 
— to  whom  the  whole  question  was  one  of  principle — condenmed 
them  in  their  own  minds.  The  desire  for  complete  harmony  of 
thought  and  action,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  before,  was 
therefore  not  gratified  to  its  fullest  extent  by  a  vote  for  the  Fusion 
ticket     On  the  other  hand,  many  conscientious  voters  believed  that  a 
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Tammany  victory  this  year,  when  the  offices  to  be  filled  were  few  and 
c«mpu.Lly  u^poL.^'  with  .he  p^cM  .»u»no,  of  further 
Tammany  victories  to  come,  provided  the  obnoxious  and  unjustifiable 
administrative  policy  was  continued,  would  do  more  to  clear  the  at- 
mosphere, and  to  ensure  a  modification  of  the  law,  than  any  thing  else 
which  could  happen. 

The  writer  has  nothing  to  say  in  defence  or  extenuation  of  this 
view,  so  far  as  it  led  any  honest  man  to  vote  for  the  Tammany 
ticket ;  but  a  regard  for  fairness  and  historical  truth  requires  that  the 
motives  of  conscientious  citizens— quiet,  sober,  law-abiding,  and  church- 
going  German- Americans — should  be  emphasized  quite  as  much  as  that 
of  the  handful  of  beery  politicians  whose  noise  and  impertinence  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  right  to  speak  for  their  fellow-countrymen.  Nor 
is  the  explanation  any  more  tenable  that  the  indorsement  of  Tammany 
by  the  Eeform  Union  was  the  result  of  a  corrupt  deal ;  and  while  a 
readiness  to  enter  into  a  deal  on  the  part  of  many  so-called  "  leaders," 
both  of  the  Germans  and  of  Tammany,  may  perhaps  be  assumed,  the 
idea  that  it  was  really  consummated  by  the  Reform  Union  shows  an 
utter  misconception  of  the  attitude  of  the  average  German- American 
voter  toward  his  so-called  leadera  Envy  (that  peculiar  German  vice) 
and  the  passion  for  individualism  (which  led  Bismarck  to  say  that 
where  four  Germans  are  assembled  five  political  opinions  may  be  found) 
exist  in  the  German- American  as  much  as  in  his  cousins  in  the  Father- 
land, and  make  anything  like  political  hero-worship  or  even  moderate 
party  discipline  almost,  impossibla  The  vote  which  was  cast,  and 
which  elected  the  Tammany  ticket,  was  certainly  guided  in  many  in- 
stances  by  purely  material — not  to  say  brutal — ^instincts ;  but  the  large 
majority  of  votes  came  from  citizens  who  condemned  the  attitude  of 
the  Reform  administration  as  a  matter  of  principle,  quite  as  sincerely, 
and  with  quite  as  pure  motives,  as  are  to  be  found  in  their  adver- 
saries shouting  for  an  "American  Sabbath," — meaning,  in  the  minds  of 
each  politician,  a  Sunday  on  which  the  saloons  are  closed  in  some  other 
place.  Noblesse  oblige:  the  Beform  administration  could  not  with  im- 
punity use  methods  which  seemed  appropriate  to  Tammany,  especially 
in  view  of  the  distinct  condemnation  of  just  such  methods  by  the  mayor 
in  his  speeches  before  election.  The  answer  is  indeed  complete  that 
all  this  did  not  justify  the  restoration  of  Tammany ;  but,  so  long  as 
human  nature  is  unchanged,  it  wiU  be  harder  to  forgive  friends  than 
enemies  for  teal  injuries,  and  a  present  wrong  will  be  more  acutely 
felt  than  the  remote  advantages  of  political  consistency. 
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Had  the  great  mass  of  German  voters  in  New  York  city  been 
convinced  that  a  vote  for  the  Fusion  ticket  did  not  mean,  and  would 
not  be  interpreted  as,  an  indorsement  of  the  weekly  saloon  raid, 
with  its  attendant  features  of  spies  and  informers,  their  votes  would 
have  defeated  Tammany  as  decidedly  as  in  1894.  It  was  the  fatal 
weakness  of  the  rival  organization  and  its  leaders,  that  they  did  not 
with  sufficient  emphasis  condemn  the  administrative  blundering  of 
which  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  last  campaign  was  only  the 
inevitable  result  Thus  an  impression  of  disingenuousness — unjust 
but  real — was  created,  which  even  the  noble  and  eloquent  appeals  of 
Mr.  Carl  Schurz  could  not  wholly  remove. 

In  the  interior  of  New  York  State  the  German  vote  remained  true 
to  the  Eepublican  party.  The  principal  cause  of  this  was  no  doubt  a 
regard  for  honesty  and  efficiency  in  government,  and  abhorrence  of  the 
Democratic  "  machine," — causes  which  led  to  equal  or  greater  Eepub- 
lican majorities  elsewhere.  The  Sunday  question  was  not  taken 
seriously.  Despite  the  clap-trap  contained  in  the  platform,  and  some 
unimportant  speeches  about  the  "  American  Sabbath,"  the  Eepublican 
party  was  trusted  as  the  true  party  of  progress  and  liberality  under  the 
law.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the 
great  Eepublican  tidal  wave  could  have  saved  the  ticket ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  in  politics  than  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  tidal 
wave,  a  policy  of  continued  hypocrisy,  cowardice,  and  pharisaism  will 
bring  the  party  to  griei 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  election  was  the 
absolute  proof  afforded  of  the  feet  that,  without  this  unexpected 
succor,  Tammany  was  in  a  small  minority  in  the  city.  Nothing  can 
convert  this  minority  into  a  majority  in  the  important  municipal  elec- 
tions to  be  held  a  year  or  two  hence,  except  a  continuance  of  the 
policy  of  oppression  in  the  interests  of  Sabbatarianism  ;  and  it  should 
be  xmderstood  by  the  friends  of  good  government  that  it  is  immaterial 
whether  that  policy  be  the  result  of  mistaken  conscientiousness  or  of 
hypocrisy. 

The  events  of  the  last  summer  have  accomplished  one  thing.  The 
Sunday  question  has  been  made  a  live  issue, — so  live,  in  fact,  that, 
notwithstanding  its  immense  majorities  all  over  the  country,  the  Ee- 
publican party  cannot  safely  ignore  it  Let  it  be  repeated  once  more, — 
the  German- Americans  want  no  '^  Continental  Sunday  "  of  unbridled 
license.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  be  guided  by  Ae  experience  of 
that  country  (England)  which  of  all  others,  as  a  nation,  "  keeps  holy  the 
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Sabbath  day,"  and  which  permits  the  open  sale  of  stimulants  during  cer- 
tain hours  on  Sunday,  in  the  interests  of  labor  and  morality.  That  such 
a  law  will  be  passed  in  New  York  sooner  or  later  scarcely  admits  of  doubt, 
and  the  question  is  simply  how  far  the  legislature  of  1896  will  have  the 
moral  courage  to  go  in  that  direction.  The  issue  between  fanaticism  and 
liberalism,  between  progress  and  retrogression,  is  clearly  drawn ;  and 
should  it  ever  become  national, — a  result  which  is  not  impossible,  and 
which  would  be  very  deplorable  for  many  reasons, — the  American  citizens 
of  Gennan  birth  or  descent  are  undoubtedly  in  a  position  where  they  can 
hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  contending  parties.  Their  in- 
clination is  clearly  toward  the  Eepublican  party,  and  to  retain  their 
support,  and  with  it  national  as  well  as  local  ascendency,  the  party 
need  not  stoop  to  conquer.  It  need  not  have  the  slightest  fear  of 
attempted  dictation  in  the  interest  of  individual  ambition,  of  "  foreign 
ideas,"  or  of  "un-American"  legislation.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water, 
and  the  kinship  in  race,  law,  language,  manners,  and  moral  charac- 
teristics which  even  fourteen  hundred  years  of  separation  have  not 
been  able  wholly  to  efface,  will  surely  assert  itself  more  and  more  as 
the  iuevitable  re-amalgamation  of  the  races  increases.  Meanwhile, 
all  that  makes  for  mutual  confidence  and  respect,  as  well  as  for  better 
understanding  of  each  other's  peculiarities  and  true  motives,  is  a  con- 
tribution, however  insignificant,  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  So  far 
as  the  Eepublican  party  is  concerned,  all  that  is  necessary  for  its 
continued  success  is  that,  both  in  its  national  policy  and  in  its  local 
administration,  it  be  true  to  itself  and  its  early  ideals, — ^liberty,  honesty, 
and  eSiciency  in  government,  and  that  highest  and  truest  development 
of  all  which  is  best  in  our  national  character  and  aspirations,  which 
patriots  fondly  call  "  Americanism." 

Frederick  William  Holls. 


THE   FEDERAL  CENSUS. 

The  Eleventh  Census  is  practically  out  of  the  way.  The  volumes 
of  reports  relating  to  it  that  are  yet  unpublished  will  come  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  for  all  purposes 
of  experience  as  to  methods,  cost,  and  scope,  it  is  finished.  In  the 
past,  when  a  census  has  been  completed,  all  interest  in  it  has  ceased 
until  within  a  brief  period  prior  to  a  subsequent  enumeration.  Herein 
lies  the  chief  reason  for  delays,  great  expense,  and  unsatisfactory  results. 
So,  with  the  experience  of  the  Eleventh  Census  fresh  in  mind,  it  seems 
wise  to  call  attention  to  the  Twelfth  Census,  with  a  view  to  under- 
standing not  only  what  is  essential,  but  also  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diate action  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned. 

There  are  fourteen  countries  whose  governments  have  provided, 
either  by  their  constitutions  or  through  legislative  enactment,  for  the 
periodical  enumeration  of  the  population.  With  one  exception  a  census 
will  be  taken  in  each  of  these  fourteen  countries  either  in  1900  or  in 
1901 ;  namely,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Hungary,  Por- 
tugal, Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  in  1900 ;  Franco, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Norway  in  1901,  and  Holland  in  January, 
1899.  Thus  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  will  open  the  new  cen- 
tury with  a  new  enumeration  of  their  people. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  statisticians  to  secure  some  uniformity 
throughout  the  world  in  these  enumerations.  The  International  Sta- 
tistical Congress,  which  met  for  the  first  time  in  1858,  and  at  intervals 
afterward,  undertook  to  accomplish  something  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
uniform  census  statistics,  but  it  was  unsuccessfuL  There  is  now  an 
association  bearing  the  name  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute, 
whose  membership  is  limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  comprising  the 
leading  official  statisticians  in  the  world,  but  which  also  admits  to 
membership  those  outside  of  official  positions  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  statisticians.  This  Institute  meets  biennially.  Its  last 
session  was  held  in  Berne  in  August,  1895,  when  unanimous  action 
was  taken  toward  securing  uniformity  in  certain  respects  in  the  census 
inquiries  to  be  made  in  1900.     For  this  purpose  the  Institute  charged 
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a  special  committee  (composed  of  members  who  in  their  respective 
countries  are  charged  with  census  duties)  with  the  task  of  studying  the 
question  and  making  a  report  at  the  next  session,  to  be  held  in  1897. 
The  duties  of  this  committee  are :  to  seek  and  consider  information 
regarding  the  most  convenient  date  to  recommend  for  a  universal 
census ;  to  determine  and  put  into  proper  form  the  various  important 
questions  of  general  interest  which  may  thereafter  obtain  a  place  upon 
the  schedules  of  a  universal  census ;  to  define  with  precision  the  terms 
used  in  the  schedules  of  the  enimieration,  in  order  to  avoid  all  ambi- 
guity and  to  obtain  uniform  and  identical  information ;  and  to  inform 
the  members  of  the  Institute  as  to  the  best  manner  of  procuring  an 
understanding,  as  early  as  1898,  among  tiie  various  states  interested. 
In  tiie  opinion  of  the  Institute  the  uniform  questions  to  be  chosen  for 
adoption  should  everywhere  be  asked  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
terms  used  should  have  the  same  signification,  in  order  to  obtain 
exact  results.  It  was  particularly  pointed  out  that  tiie  chief  question 
which  would  necessitate  international  agreement  related  to  occupationa 

The  scope  of  the  United  States  census  is  much  wider  than  that  of 
any  of  the  countries  involved  in  the  proposed  universal  census,  and  it 
collects  information  not  only  on  the  lines  which  should  be  brought  into 
uniformity,  but  upon  many  others.  There  is  no  reason,  tiierefore,  why 
it  should  not  enter  into  any  judicious  arrangement  whereby  tiie  form  of 
tiie  questions  which  are  common  to  the  censuses  of  all  tiie  countries 
shall  be  determined,  and  to  this  end  the  officer  in  charge  of  tiie  Eleventh 
Census  is  making  a  preliminary  study  for  tiie  use  of  the  committee  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute.  Something  more,  however,  is 
essential  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  consider  this 
matter  at  as  early  a  date  as  possibla  The  United  States  cannot  now 
take  the  lead  in  this  idea  of  uniformity,  but  it  can  and  should  take  tiie 
lead  in  official  action  upon  it,  for  our  government  was  the  first  to  estab- 
lish by  law  a  periodical  census,  and  we  have  been  tiie  leading  nation  in 
tiie  expansion  of  census  inquiries.  For  this  reason,  tiierefore,  if  for  no 
other,  there  should  be  early  legislation ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  tiie 
prompt  action  of  Congress,  for  it  has  ever  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
census  work.  Irrespective  of  tiiese  considerations,  however,  tiiere  is  a 
much  more  important  reason  why  there  should  be  early  legislation,  and 
tills  relates  to  the  preparation  for  the  Twelfth  Census  witiiout  r^ard 
to  tiie  action  of  other  countries. 

There  have  been  tiiree  fundamental  Census  Acts.  The  first  six  cen- 
suses of  the  United  States  were  taken  under  the  Act  of  March  1, 1790, 
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with  amendments  and  extensions  thereof.  This  Act  was  very  brief  and 
simple  in  its  provisiona  The  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  censuses 
were  taken  under  the  Act  of  May  23,  1850,  with  some  modifications  at 
each  census  period.  This  Act  went  more  into  detail,  and  marked  a 
departure  in  census-taldng  in  this  country.  There  was  a  considerable 
expansion  of  the  inquiries ;  but  under  the  law  the  attempts  to  secure 
industrial  statistics,  or  those  relating  to  the  products  of  the  country, 
were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Prior  to  the  census  of  1850  such  at- 
tempts had  been  practically  failures.  The  Tenth  and  Eleventh  cen- 
suses were  taken  substantially  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
March  8,  1879, — a  radical  departure  from  any  previous  legislation, 
and  the  census  was  greatly  expanded  in  its  comprehensiveness. 

It  is  significant  that  all  the  Acts  have  been  passed  just  previous  to 
the  enumeration,  and  in  hardly  any  instance  has  sufficient  time  for 
proper  preparation  been  given.  We  need  not  consider  the  remote 
censuses.  Taking  the  Ninth  Census, — that  of  1870, — which  was  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1850,  we  find  sufficient  tardi- 
ness in  legislation  to  account  for  many  things  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  severest  criticism.  March  24,  1869,  Mr.  Garfield  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  for  taking  the  Ninth  and  subsequent  censuses, 
— a  measure  intended  to  make  improvements  indicated  by  previous 
experienca  This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  April  6, 
1869,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  So  the  Ninth  Census  was  taken 
imder  the  law  substantially  as  passed  in  1860,  but  the  pendency  of 
l^islation  delayed  all  action,  on  the  part  of  the  proper  officers  of  the 
government,  for  the  vast  preparations  necessary  for  the  enumeration. 

The  legislation  for  the  Tenth  Census — that  of  1880 — ^was  initiated 
May  20,  1878,  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Mr.  Garfield,  but 
nothing  came  of  that  effort  January  7,  1879,  Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York, 
introduced  a  bill  for  taking  the  Federal  census  of  1880.  A  substitute 
for  this  bill  was  reported  the  same  month  by  Mr.  Cox  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Census,  and  on  the  same  day  Senator  Morrill,  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Tenth  Census,  reported  the  same  bill  in  the 
Senate.  This  bill,  substantially  as  reported,  became  a  law  March  3, 
1879,  and  the  census  of  1880  was  taken  in  accordance  with  its  provi- 
sions, although,  strangely  enough,  some  important  amendments,  without 
which  the  census  could  not  have  been  taken  properly,  were  made  in  an 
act  approved  as  late  as  April  20,  1880,  while  the  main  appropriations 
for  the  Tenth  Census  were  not  made  until  the  passage  of  a  bill  June 
16,  1880,  two  weeks  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
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The  legislation  providing  for  the  Eleventh  Census — that  of  1890 — 
was  started  on  its  course  January  4,  1888,  when  Mr.  Cox  introduced 
a  bill  for  taking  the  Eleventh  and  subsequent  censuses.  This  bill  was 
substantially  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879,  so  far  as  system  and  principles 
were  concerned.  It  embodied  some  new  features  of  census-taking,  and 
undertook  the  correction  of  some  of  the  faults  of  previous  legislation ; 
but  for  scope,  system,  and  methods  it  was  practically  the  law  of  1879. 
Mr.  Cox's  bill,  with  some  amendments,  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  July  11,  1888,  at  an  evening  session.  The  bill  had 
been  before  the  House  six  months.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
Committee  on  Census  of  the  House  of  Representatives  never  had  a  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  bill  in  full,  and  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  one 
exceedingly  hot  night,  there  were  but  twenty-seven  members  of  the 
House  present  It  was  received  in  the  Senate  July  13,  1888,  toward 
the  close  of  the  session,  and  became  a  law  March  1,  1889.  In  addi- 
tion, legislation  making  provision  on  the  population  schedule  for 
certain  inquiries  concerning  the  ownership  of  homes  and  farms  was 
not  approved  until  February  22,  1890,  barely  three  months  before  the 
enumerators  commenced  their  work. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  enumerations  have  been  made  as 
of  June  1  of  the  census  year  in  each  decade,  yet  in  1870,  1880,  and 
1890  the  officers  charged  with  the  enumeration  had  but  little  over  a 
year  under  the  laws  in  which  to  make  the  vast  preparations  necessary 
for  the  census,  and  in  1880,  as  stated,  nothing  could  be  done  of  any^ 
great  moment  until  after  the  amendments  of  April  20,  1880.  These 
delays  have  been  costly  in  every  respect  They  cannot  be  charged  to 
Congress,  nor  to  any  one  else  specifically,  because  there  is  no  officer  of 
the  government  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  affairs  of  the  census  and 
to  see  to  it  that  the  proper  measures  are  brought  before  Congress,  and 
at  the  proper  time  for  securing  the  best  results,  or,  in  fact,  for  securing 
any  results.  So  the  initiative  has  been  left  almost  to  chanca  The 
census,  as  such,  goes  out  of  existence  when  the  work  of  each  decennial 
census  has  been  completed,  and  there  is  no  officer,  as  stated,  whose 
especial  duty  it  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  necessity  for  such  an 
officer  clearly  appears  when  we  consider  the  stages  of  the  work. 

There  are  three  great  stages  in  every  census :  first,  the  collection  of 
material ;  second,  its  tabulation  and  analysis ;  third,  its  publication. 
The  first  and  second  involve  the  great  labor  and  expense  of  the  census. 
The  first  should  not  be  undertaken,  even,  until  the  second  is  not  only 
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thoroughly  understood  but  carefully  and  completely  outlined.  No 
officer  should  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  collection  of 
the  raw  material  for  census  reports  until  he  has  a  complete  plan  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Unless  this  rule  is  laid  down  by  law, 
future  censuses  will  be  as  expensive  and  as  unsatisfactory  in  many 
respects  as  have  been  some  of  the  past  No  officer  should  be  held 
responsible  for  great  cost,  for  long  delays,  or  for  any  inaccuracies  when 
compelled  to  work  as  superintendents  of  the  past  censuses  have  worked. 
The  collection  of  the  material  involves  all  the  plans  necessary  therefor: 
the  division  of  the  country  into  proper  districts  of  supervision ;  the 
division  of  the  supervisors'  districts  into  proper  enumeration-districts ; 
and  the  preparation  of  all  blanks,  instructions,  and  paraphernalia  for 
the  use  of  supervisors  and  enumerators.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
census  should  outline  beforehand,  as  already  stated,  all  classifications 
and  tables  necessary  for  the  final  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  material 
collected, — ^a  task  for  which  he  should  have  at  least  two  years  in  which 
to  perfect  his  plans.  This  may  seem  an  extravagant  estimate  of  the 
time  required,  but  when  the  great  variety  of  the  industries,  business 
interests,  etc.,  of  the  country  is  considered,  the  statement  becomes 
reasonabla  The  preparation  of  blanks  for  the  collection  of  facts  rela- 
tive to  population  would  require  a  less  time,  perhaps ;  but  the  schedules 
for  the  collection  of  manufacturing,  agricultural,  mining,  and  other 
statistics  relating  to  the  material  wealth  and  the  welfare  of  the  country 
require  not  only  great  care,  but  the  consultation  of  experts  in  all  the 
various  industries  involved.  Furthermore,  the  officer  charged  with  a 
census  should  study  the  methods  and  systems  in  vogue  in  other  coun- 
tries. If  England,  France,  Germany,  or  any  other  country  has  adopted 
methods  of  collecting  or  tabulating  material  whereby  time  is  saved,  or 
better,  clearer,  and  more  satisfactory  results  secured,  the  United  States 
should  take  cognizance  of  them  and  incorporate  them  in  its  own  census 
work.  All  this  preparation  should  be  done  under  the  direct  personal 
care  and  supervision  of  the  superintendent  himsell  He  should  dele- 
gate but  little  of  this  work  to  clerical  assistants.  He  should  have  the 
services  of  the  best  statisticians  of  the  country,  and,  if  time  be  allowed 
by  law,  the  outcome  of  his  labors  would  be  schedules  harmoniously 
constructed  with  a  view  to  securing  the  very  best  results, — ^a  thing 
never  yet  attained  in  any  census  in  this  country. 

Under  the  legislation  of  the  past  the  superintendent  has  been 
obliged  to  rush  into  the  work,  to  hurry  up  the  printers,  and  to  drive 

everybody  engaged  in  the  task.     The  lack  of  time  for  proper  prepara- 
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tion  has  been  found  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  census-taking. 
It  has  been  the  cause  of  more  than  half  the  complaints  and  criticisms 
concerning  the  work,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  long  delay 
in  the  final  publication  of  the  census  reports  can  be  traced  to  it 
In  the  Eleventh  Census  there  was  barely  time  between  the  enact- 
ing of  the  final  legislation  (in  February,  1890)  and  the  first  Mon- 
day in  June  (on  which  day  the  enumeration  had  by  law  to  begin) 
to  print  and  ship  to  the  enumerators  more  than  twenty  million  sched- 
ules and  the  necessary  blanks.  In  many  cases  the  outfit  of  forms 
reached  the  enumerator  only  a  day  or  a  few  hours  before  his  work 
should  begin,  giving  him  little  or  no  time  in  which  to  familiai-ize  him- 
self with  the  inquiries  to  be  made  on  the  various  schedules  and  the 
printed  instructions  concerning  them.  Furthermore,  the  subdivision  of 
the  supervisors'  districts  into  enumeration-districts— which  by  law  was 
made  by  the  census  supervisors  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  super- 
intendent— could  not  always  be  made  and  the  papers  transmitted  to 
Washington  in  time  for  proper  inspection  prior  to  approval ;  and  in 
several  cases  these  subdivisions  were  approved  without  any  inspection 
whatever.  This  was  also  largely  true  with  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  the  enumerators.  For  want  of  time  not  much  more  than  a  hasty 
examination,  if  any  at  all,  could  be  made  of  the  lists  of  persons  recom- 
mended for  appointment  as  enumerators,  together  with  their  written 
applications  and  indorsements  as  to  their  honesty,  intelligence,  and 
ability  to  do  the  work ;  so  that  these  lists  were  practically  approved 
in  bulk  by  the  superintendent,  in  several  cases  lists  which  did  not 
reach  the  Census  Office  until  after  the  appointment  of  the  enumerators 
and  the  commencement  of  their  work  being  approved  by  telegraph. 

Another  very  important  reason  why  plenty  of  time  should  be 
given  for  preparation  is  found  in  the  matter  of  ascertaining  the  dis- 
tribution pf  population  by  civil  divisions,  the  enumeration  of  which  in 
the  last  census  was  attended  by  the  conditions  just  noted,  and  which 
entailed  a  vast  amount  of  correspondence  with  supervisors  and  enu- 
merators after  their  work  was  finished,  and  oftentimes  with  county 
clerks  and  other  local  officers,  in  order  to  determine  the  boundaries 
of  smaller  areas  and  the  population  comprised  within  them.  This 
information  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  census  officers  prior  to 
the  enumeration  itself,  so  that  proper  subdivisions  of  the  country  into 
enumeration-districts,  based  upon  such  information,  could  be  made  by 
the  Census  Office,  and  specific  instructions  given  to  each  enumerator  as 
to  the  various  incorporated  places  or  other  subdivisions  included  in  hi^ 
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district  for  which  a  separate  return  of  population  should  be  made. 
The  people  grow  more  exacting  under  each  census,  and  the  population 
of  hamlets,  villages,  and  other  minor  civil  divisions  is  required ;  but 
without  previous  information  the  Census  Office  is  often  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  constitutes  one  of  these  divisions.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  lack  of  this  information,  the  greatest  source  of  trouble  in  the  tabu- 
lation of  the  returns  of  the  Eleventh  Census  was  to  determine  the 
population  of  incorporated  places  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  counties.  In  hundreds  of  cases  no  statement  as 
to  the  population  of  such  places  could  be  made  in  the  final  report 

Could  the  plans  for  the  use  of  material  be  considered  in  connection 
with  those  for  the  collection  thereof,  much  expense,  annoyance,  and 
criticism  would  be  avoided ;  but  imless  this  is  accomplished,  and  har- 
mony is  secured  by  one  mind  passing  upon  all  points,  there  will  be 
incongruity  in  the  whole  work.  These  considerations  are  based  on 
the  supposition  that  the  standard  set  by  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Cen- 
suses, under  the  supervision  of  General  Walker  and  Mr.  Porter, 
respectively,  will  in  no  wise  be  lowered,  that  their  comprehensiveness 
will  not  be  lessened,  and  that  the  demands  of  the  public  will  increase ; 
and  these  considerations  constitute  the  second  great  reason  why  early 
and  prompt  attention  should  be  given  to  legislation  providing  for  the 
Twelfth  Census. 

The  third  reason  for  early  l^islation  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  all 
probability  a  permanent  Census  Office  will  be  established.  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  state  any  reasons  for  such  an  establishment,  but 
some  of  the  principal  ones  may  be  given.  By  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  office  its  chief  would  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  improve- 
ments in  methods  for  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  census  data ;  he 
would  always  be  informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  other  countries ;  he 
would  understand  the  necessity  for  legislation  by  Congress  and  be  in  a 
position  to  point  it  out ;  he  would  be  enabled  to  avoid  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  just  been  enumerated  that  are  attributable  to  delays ; 
he  would  be  ready,  when  he  approached  the  census  year  and  month, 
to  proceed  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner;  he  would  avoid 
crowding  into  a  week  what  should  take  a  month  or  three  months  to  do ; 
he  would  have  his  work  all  laid  out,  his  plans  perfected  from  start  to 
finish,  a  trained  force  as  a  nucleus  at  all  times,  men  skilled  through 
experience  to  assist  him,  and  harmony  secured  in  all  methods  of  tabu- 
lation and  presentation  through  his  ability  to  pass  upon  them  himself. 

From  a  purely  business  point  of  view  no  other  reasons  need  be 
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given,  but  there  are  other  considerations  of  equal  importanca  Under 
the  present  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  the  superintendent  is  ex- 
pected during  the  census  year  to  collect  a  vast  amount  of  materiaL 
The  population  must  be  enumerated ;  the  account  of  the  products  of 
manufactures  and  of  agriculture  taken ;  the  facts  collected  as  to  the 
fisheries,  mineral  products,  transportation,  insurance,  wealth,  debt,  tax- 
ation, home  indebtedness,  churches,  schools,  Indians,  and  all  the  other 
subjects  named  in  the  existing  census  laws.  The  result  of  the  attempt 
to  collect  the  information  relating  to  these  great  subjects  is  literally  to 
"  snow  under"  the  Census  Office,  and  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to 
get  out  from  under  the  crusL  The  attempt  results  in  the  beginning 
of  many  pieces  of  work  which  must  be  suspended  or  even  abandoned ; 
it  results  in  variety  instead  of  uniformity  in  forms  and  methods ;  it 
prevents  the  superintendent,  however  skilled  as  a  statistician  or  an 
administrative  officer,  from  attending  to  anything  thoroughly  and  well ; 
it  results  in  vast  expense  through  sending  agents  over  the  country  on 
different  errands;  and,  worst  of  all,  despite  all  efforts,  nothing  is 
brought  out  promptly  or  within  a  reasonable  time.  To  be  sure,  under 
the  last  two  censuses,  bulletins  of  important  facts  were  sent  to  the 
public  with  very  great  promptness,  but  to  compile,  tabulate,  and  ana- 
lyze the  information  filling  twenty-five  huge  quarto  volumes  is  a  task 
which  might  well  stagger  any  man. 

Another  bad  effect  of  the  present  method  of  doing  business  is  the 
necessity  of  bringing  together  a  large  temporary  clerical  force  without 
a  nucleus  of  skilled  clerks  to  influence  the  whole  body.  This  results 
in  delay,  poor  service,  and  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  for  correc- 
tions.  A  temporary  force  does  not  work  as  indnstrioTXsly  as  a  perma- 
nent  one.  Each  member  understands  that  the  better  he  works  the 
sooner  he  will  be  out  of  a  job ;  and  while  the  integrity  of  the  census 
force  cannot  be  impugned,  there  is  nevertheless  a  silent  influence 
which  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Treasury. 

All  these  difficulties  would  be  corrected  and  avoided  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Census  Office,  and,  above  all,  the  informa- 
tion would  be  brought  out  more  promptly,  and  of  an  improved 
quality ;  for  under  a  permanent  system  of  census-taking  the  work  now 
crowded  into  the  first  few  years  of  each  decennial  period  would  be 
extended  over  the  whole  period.  By  the  Constitution  the  enumeration 
of  the  people  must  be  taken  each  ten  years,  and  on  or  before  June  1  ol  tnt 
census  years  ;  so  the  enumerators  must  travel  over  the  country  for  this 
purpose.     While  doing  it  they  should  be  called  upon  to  collect  infor- 
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mation  on  schedules  having  but  few  inquiries  relating  to  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  All  the  topics  heretofore  treated  by  the  censuses 
could  be  distributed  over  the  remainder  of  each  ten  years,  in  some 
cases  dropped  entirely,  or  in  others  postponed,  while  in  others  still 
they  could  be  taken  up  more  frequently.  It  would  be  convenient 
and  economical  to  make  brief  inquiries  relative  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  as  stated,  but  the  account  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures should  be  taken  every  year,— or  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
perhaps.  For  some  of  the  topics  information  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  would  be  ample,  but  with  the  Census  Office  relieved  in  the  way 
indicated  there  should  be  no  reason  for  much  delay  in  bringing  out 
the  results  in  each  case. 

The  organization  of  a  permanent  Census  Office  should  be  effected 
under  civil-service  regulations.  Its  nucleus  organization  should  be 
comparatively  small,  and  its  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  as  such,  lim- 
ited. Aside  from  a  competent  head,  it  should  consist  only  of  the 
necessary  clerks  and  employees  to  attend  to  its  purely  administrative 
functions,  and  a  force  of  trained  experts  and  experienced  clerks  of  the 
higher  grades  to  carry  on  the  constant  statistical  part  of  the  work. 
Every  ten  years,  when  the  enumeration  of  the  population  is  made, 
a  large  temporary  force  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  permanent 
force ;  but  the  two  forces  should  be  absolutely  independent  of  each 
other  so  far  as  appointment  to  them  is  concerned.  The  persons  com- 
prising each  should  be  secured  through  civil-service  competitive  or 
special  examination,  or  by  transfer  if  within  the  classified  service ;  but 
transfer  from  the  temporary  to  the  permanent  force  should  be  restricted 
and  mad^  in  accordance  with  civil-service  regulations,  and  then  only 
under  certain  contingencies  which  should  be  clearly  defined.  I  am 
perfectly  well  satisfied  that  had  the  Eleventh  Census  been  taken  under 
conditions  of  permanency  the  cost  would  have  been  at  least  two  million 
dollars  less  than  it  has  been,  and  the  results  would  have  been  finished 
and  before  the  public  in  complete  form  at  least  a  year  prior  to  the 
present  tima 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  a  permanent  Census  Office  would 
involve  too  much  expense,  or  an  expense  much  greater  than  has 
already  been  applied  to  the  work.  A  little  examination  of  the  subject, 
however,  leads  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  last  three  censuses  have 
been  the  most  comprehensiva  The  census  of  1870  cost  in  the  aggre- 
gate $3,836,611 ;  that  for  1880  cost  $5,862,750.  The  amount  already 
appropriated  for  the  Eleventh  Census  is  $11,271,500,  and  this  can  be 
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taken  as  its  cost,  no  further  appropriation  being  necessary,  except,  it 
may  be,  for  printing  and  binding  a  very  few  of  the  final  reports.  If, 
now,  there  should  be  a  permanent  Census  Office  established,  it  should 
be  on  a  basis  of  comprehensive  work  each  year,  and  of  the  great  work 
of  the  enumeration  of  the  people  and  the  account  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures  every  tenth  year.  A  reasonable  appropriation  for  seven 
years  consecutively  for  permanent  work  would  leave  a  margin — ^taking 
the  cost  of  the  Eleventh  Census  as  a  guiding-point — ample  in  every 
respect  for  the  decennial  work. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  securing,  in  some 
way,  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  given  to  the 
ordinary  census  enumerator.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
complete  and  accurate  data  concerning  population,  both  as  to  the  care 
and  thoroughness  with  which  the  enumerator  canvasses  his  district, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  answers  to  the  inquiries  made  concerning 
each  person  enumerated ;  but  such  questions  are  substantially  depend- 
ent upon  a  house-to-house  canvass,  and  they  cannot  be  obtained  readily 
in  any  other  way.  The  work  of  the  enumerator  is  now  so  increased 
through  the  multiplicity  of  inquiries  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  be  faithful  in  his  work  and  at  the  same  time  secure  reasonable 
compensation  :  but  by  spreading  the  present  work  over  ten  years ;  by 
instituting  a  closer  supervision  of  enumerators ;  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  supervisors ;  and  by  making  some  preliminary  examination  of 
the  enumerators  selected,  as  was  done  in  Massachusetts  preparatory  to 
the  census  just  taken  in  that  State, — it  is  believed  that  great  improve- 
ment can  be  secured,  not  only  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  but 
in  the  time  necessary  to  do  it  There  should  be  ample  preliminary 
instruction  of  the  supervisors  and  enumerators,  and  they  should  be 
made  familiar  with  their  work  before  they  enter  upon  it  This  desir- 
able result  can  be  secured  only  by  having  ample  time  for  preparation. 
The  fact  that  very  many  of  the  enumerators  find,  after  appointment, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  the  work  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  proper  remuneration  therefor,  and  are  thus  led  to  throw  up 
their  commissions,  compels  the  Census  Office  to  make  other  appoint- 
ments without  due  consideration  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates. 
More  expense  in  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  supervisors  and 
enumerators  would  result  in  a  great  decrease  of  the  expense  necessary 
for  the  correction  of  crude  and  bungling  work. 

The  Senate  on  the  16th  of  February,  1891,  by  resolution,  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  consider  the  expediency  of  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  a  permanent  Census  Bureau,  and  to  embody  the  result  of 
his  consideration  in  a  report  to  be  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  such  report  to  include  a  draft  of  a  bill  should  the 
Secretary  consider  it  expedient  Under  this  resolution  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Census,  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  made  a  very  elaborate 
report,  through  the  Secretary,  to  the  Senate.  This  report  is  known  as 
**  Executive  Document  No.  1,  Fifty-second  Congress,  1st  Session,"  and 
was  forwarded  December  7,  1891.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
document,  and  gives  in  full  all  the  reasons  why  a  permanent  Census 
Office  should  be  established.  It  also  gives  the  testimony  of  a  very 
large  number  of  statisticians,  churchmen,  representatives  of  commercial 
organizations,  commissioners  of  agriculture,  officers  of  boards  of  health, 
officers  of  institutions,  and  officers  of  State  bureaus  of  statistics. 

The  House  of  Representatives  also  took  up  the  question  of  a  per- 
manent Census  Bureau,  and  directed  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Eleventh  Census  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  such  an 
offica  This  committee  made  a  report,  known  as  "  Report  No.  2393, 
Fifty-second  Congress,  2d  Session " ;  and  as  a  result  of  the  hearings 
which  this  committee  gave,  and  of  the  evidence  which  it  collected,  a  bill 
providing  for  a  permanent  census  service  was  reported  unanimously. 
This  bill,  however,  was  never  acted  upon,  but  it  is  especially  notice- 
able that  in  the  consideration  of  these  two  reports  there  was  no  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  any  one  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  office:  on 
the  other  hand,  every  one  indorsed  it  heartily  and  emphatically. 

The  point  now  made  is  that  if  a  permanent  Census  Office  is  to  be 
established  at  all,  the  initiative  legislation  looking  to  that  result  should 
be  taken  without  delay ;  for  under  such  l^islation  whoever  might  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  such  an  office  would  have  ample  opportunity  to 
study  the  whole  question  and  to  report  to  Congress  full  and  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  future  census  work.  There  are  these  three  reasons,  then, 
for  prompt  legislation:  the  action  looking  to  the  unification  of  certain 
inquiries  in  the  various  censuses  of  the  world  for  1900 ;  the  necessity  of 
preparation  for  the  Twelfth  Census;  the  desire  to  establish  a  permanent 
Census  Office.  In  considering  these  three  reasons  there  is  no  necessity 
of  indulging  in  any  criticisms,  for  all  criticism  must  come  back  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  one  whose  particular  duty  it  was  to  see  to 
it  that  proper  preparations  were  made,  not  only  for  legislation,  but  for 
the  real  work  of  the  census. 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 
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"  It  has  ever  been  a  hobby  of  niine,  though  perhaps  it  is  a  truism,  not  a 
hobby,  that  the  true  life  of  a  man  is  in  his  letters.** 

So  wrote  John  Henry  Newman  to  his  sister  thirty-two  years  ago. 
Truisms,  like  paradoxes,  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  New- 
man's own  letters  hardly  bear  out  his  own  theory.  Less  than  the 
Apology,  less  than  the  Lectures  on  the  Present  Position  of  Catholics 
in  England  (1851),  less  even  than  some  of  the  famous  sermons,  such  as 
the  sermon  on  the  Parting  of  Friends,  are  they  the  man.  "Biog- 
raphers," says  Dr.  Newman,  "varnish,  they  assign  motives,  they 
conjecture  feelings,  they  interpret  Lord  Burleigh's  nods,  but  con- 
temporary letters  are  facts."  Letters  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  written,  but  not  necessarily  of  the  facts  which  they 
allega  If  some  letters  are  the  most  natural,  others  are  the  most  arti- 
ficial of  all  human  compositions.  They  may  be  written  with  the  fear 
that  they  will  be  published,  or  with  the  fear  that  they  will  not  Mr. 
Chamberlain  addressed  a  private  letter  on  a  public  question  to  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  ex- 
plains that  he  would  not  have  expressed  himself  with  so  much  freedom 
if  he  had  not  felt  confident  that  his  words  would  never  be  read  by  any 
other  human  eyes.  But  if  Newman's  remarks  are  true  of  any  one, 
they  are  true  of  Matthew  Arnold.  His  letters  are,  if  possible,  more 
natural  than  his  conversation.  In  his  witty,  genial,  and  delightful 
talk  there  was  a  serio-comic  pretence  which  people  with  no  humor  mis- 
took for  affectation.  His  friendly,  chatty,  confidential  letters  combine 
the  simplicity  of  a  child  with  all  the  mental  and  imaginative  resources 
of  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Arnold's  family  had  either  to  deprive  the  public  of  what,  apart  from 
enjoyment,  it  must  do  every  one  good  to  read,  or  to  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  the  letters  by  cutting  out  much  that  was  most  private  and 
therefore  most  characteristic.     Yery  few  letters  could  have  endured 

>  "  Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold,*'  184S-1888,  ooUected  and  arranged  by  George 
W.  E«  Bussell.    2  vols.    Macmillan, 
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the  severe  process  of  excision  and  retrenchment  to  which  these  have 
been  exposed.  But  Mrs.  Arnold  has  rightly  judged  that  they  could 
stand  even  such  a  test  If  she  has  erred  at  idl,  it  is  in  the  too  scrupu- 
lous removal  of  affectionate  references  to  herself. 

No  praise  can  be  too  high  for  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  George 
Russell  has  discharged  his  task  as  editor.  Ho  has  unhappily  felt  him- 
self bound,  by  Mr.  Arnold's  expressed  wish  on  the  subject,  to  abstain 
from  anything  like  a  biographical  narrative ;  and  the  letters  are  left  to 
tell  their  own  story,  which  it  was  not  their  purpose  to  do.  But  in  a 
brief  Prefatory  Note  he  describes,  with  the  knowledge  of  an  intimate 
friend  and  the  skill  of  a  literary  artist,  the  genuine  character  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  I  was  one  of  those  who  attended  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  of  Westminster  Abbey  soon  after  Mr.  Arnold's 
death,  to  arrange  some  fitting  memorial  of  his  poetic  genius  and  his 
public  servica  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  England  were 
there,  and  addressed  the  audienca  There  were  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, Lord  Coleridge,  Mr.  Jowett  of  Balliol,  the  fifteenth  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  Archbishop  Thomson,  all  of  whom  are  now  gone  except 
the  Dean.  To  the  eloquence  of  the  speeches  any  testimonial  from  me 
would  be  impertinent  But  what  must  have  struck  every  one  who 
heard  them  was  the  deep  personal  feeling  of  irreparable  loss  that 
inspired  them  all — a  feeling  so  strong  that  words  were  quite  inade- 
quate to  do  it  justica  All  the  speakers  were  men  of  great  intellectual 
power,  fully  appreciative  of  Mr.  Arnold's  poetry  and  criticism.  But  it 
was  the  moral  beauty — the  "nobility,"  as  Mr.  Jowett  called  it — of 
his  life  upon  which  they  almost  exclusively  dwelt  He  was  indeed  a 
.good  man  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.  As  Mr.  Russell  says  with 
equal  insight  and  force,  he  was  "  gentle,  generous,  enduring,  laborious ; 
a  devoted  husband,  a  most  tender  father,  an  unfailing  friend."  The 
sort  of  biography  to  which  Cardinal  Newman  referred  has  become 
altogether  obsolete  since  1863.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  only 
"Lives"  worth  reading  were  those  of  actors,  because  they  were  not 
supposed  to  be  respectable  and  so  their  biographers  did  not  mind  tell- 
ing the  truth  about  them.  Times  have  changed  indeed.  Actors  are 
now  more  respectable,  or  at  least  more  respected,  than  bishops ;  and  the 
new  school  of  biography,  which  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Froude,  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  canonization  of 
what  I  once  heard  a  lady  call  the  biographee.  Mr.  Arnold's  memory, 
though  it  is  to  be  spared  that  ordeal,  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
it     "Whatever  record  leap  to  light,  he  never  shall  be  shamed." 
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Those  who  knew  him  "best  loved  him  most     He  was  a  saint  in  his 
family,  a  hero  to  his  publisher,  and  the  idol  of  his  friends. 

At  a  dinner  of  old  Balliol  men,  held  when,  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  this  century,  there  was  a  really  great  Primate  of  the  English 
Church,  Matthew  Arnold  had  to  return  thanks  for  the  toast  of  his 
healtk  He  followed  Archbishop  Tait,  an  admirable  speaker  as  well  as 
a  great  statesman,  and  remarked  with  exquisite  urbanity  that  after 
such  an  impressive  performance  it  might  perhaps  refresh  the  company 
to  see  a  Balliol  man  who  had  not  got  on  in  the  world.  The  writer  of 
the  descriptive  report  which  appeared  in  the  next  day's  "  Times  "  trans- 
lated this  into  the  rather  coarse  paraphrase :  "  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
contrasted  his  own  position  and  emoluments  with  those  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury."  But  Matthew  Arnold's  spirit  of  cheerful  con- 
tent was  not  the  least  excellent  of  his  many  excellent  gifts.  Men  with 
a  fiftieth  part  of  his  natural  capacity,  who  work  for  themselves,  often 
realize  an  early  competence  and  an  ultimate  fortuna  Mr.  Arnold 
worked  for  the  country,  and  much  of  his  leisure  was  spent  in  adding, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  the  pittance  doled  out  to  him  from  the  Educa- 
tion Department  Matthew  Arnold  was  blessed  with  the  soundest  of 
digestions  and  the  sunniest  of  tempers.  But  the  secret  of  his  happiness 
was  that  self-denial  was  a  pleasure  to  him  when  it  was  endured  for  the 
sake  of  those  he  loved.  He  enjoyed  living,  even  in  London,  and  his 
passion  for  the  country  was  as  strong  as  Thoreau*a  Whether  he  was  at 
home  or  abroad,  nature  interested  and  charmed  him.  In  the  earliest  of 
these  letters,  written  to  his  mother  on  the  2d  of  January,  1848,  he  says : — 

*'  It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  left  the  Weybridge  Station,  but  I  ootdd  make  out 
the  wide  sheet  of  the  gray  Thames  gleaming  through  the  general  dusk  as  I  came 
out  on  Chertsey  Bridge.  I  never  go  along  that  shelving  gravelly  road  up  towards 
Laleham  without  interest,  from  Chertsey  Lock  to  the  turn  where  the  drunken 
man  lay.  To-day,  after  morning  church,  I  went  up  to  Pentonhook,  and  passed 
the  stream  with  the  old  volume,  width,  shine,  rapid  fulness,  '  kempshott,'  and 
swans,  unchanged  and  unequalled,  to  my  partial  and  remembering  eyes  at  least." 

Although  Mr.  Arnold  was  an  enthusiastic  fisherman  and  rather  fond  of 
shooting,  his  interest  in  the  country  was  not  primarily  that  of  a  sports- 
man. It  was  rather  the  devotion  which  inspired  his  favorite  modem 
poet  and  made  him  as  good  an  interpreter  of  Wordsworth  as  Words- 
worth was  an  interpreter  of  natura  Of  all  his  critical  writings  there  is 
none  more  full  of  perception,  as  there  is  none  more  characteristic  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  than  the  Preface  to  the  Selections  from  Wordsworth. 
A  ver^  lar^e  number  of  Matthew  Arnold's  letters  are  addressed  tQ 
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his  mother,  who  died  in  1873  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  having  survived 
her  famous  husband  more  than  thirty  years.  Every  one  knows  the 
poem  on  Rugby  Chapel,  and  can  learn  from  it  that  Matthew  Arnold 
revered  the  memory  of  his  father.  His  letters  to  his  mother  show  that 
his  father  was  rarely  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tracing  Dr.  Amold*s  influence  upon  modern  thought  Dr. 
Arnold  is  chiefly  known  as  the  awful  pedagogue  of  "Tom  Brown's 
School  Days."  Even  in  his  "Life "  by  Dean  Stanley  the  literary  side  of 
him  is  too  much  ignored.  It  was  upon  that  side  that  his  son  delighted 
to  dwell,  the  side  presented  in  the  "History  of  Rome"  and  the  "Thucy- 
dides."  Dr.  Arnold  did  not  live  to  complete  the  "History,"  which  has 
perhaps  suffered  from  the  popular  impression  that  the  early  annals  of 
Rome  are  all  a  myth,  that  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  said  so,  and  that 
there  is  no  use  in  bothering  about  them.  But  the  late  Professor  Free- 
man, no  mean  authority,  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  book,  and  con- 
sidered Dr.  Arnold  to  be  a  true  historian.  And  if  anybody  wants  not 
to  study  the  text  of  Thucydides  from  the  point  of  minute  verbal 
scholarship,  but  to  read  the  greatest  of  all  historians  with  an  intelligent 
guide,  he  will  find  Dr.  Arnold  exactly  the  guide  he  wants. 

A  remarkable  proportion  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  members 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  own  family.  But  perhaps  the  best  of  all  were  written 
to  Mrs.  Matthew  Arnold  when  he  was  travelling.  They  give  all  the 
information  which  the  most  anxious  wife  could  require,  and  they  are 
never  trivial  or  dulL  It  is  certain,  both  from  internal  and  external  evi- 
dence, that  no  idea  of  publication  ever  entered  the  writer's  mind.  Yet 
every  reader  will  cordially  thank  Mrs.  Arnold  for  allowing  them  to 
appear.  Among  his  correspondents  outside  the  circle  of  the  Arnolds, 
Lady  de  Rothschild  must  be  esteemed  peculiarly  fortunate.  In  writing 
to  her  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  have  been  always  at  his  best  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  surprising.  For  while  there  were  qualities  in  Mr.  Arnold 
which  irresistibly  attracted  ladies  of  every  age,  there  is  no  one  more 
capable  of  appreciating  at  the  same  time  his  intellect  and  his  character 
than  that  ablest,  most  accomplished,  and  most  sympathetic  of  women. 

In  these  JSpistoke  ad  FamUiares  literature  occupies  a  comparatively 
small  placa  Nevertheless  there  is  enough  to  throw  an  interesting 
light  upon  Mr.  Arnold's  strength  and  weakness  as  a  critic.  At  the  so- 
cfidled  Jubilee  Dinner  of  the  Oxford  Union  in  1878,  the  late  Dr.  Liddon, 
in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Literature,"  for  which  Mr.  Arnold  waa  to 
respond,  remarked  that  the  great  critic  had  taught  them  to  criticise 
even  himself.     Matthew  Arnold's  satire  was  never  barbed.    It  left  no 
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rankling  wound  behind  it,  and  many  of  his  victims  were  among  his 
warmest  admirers.  The  critical  quality  in  which  he  most  excelled  was 
the  invaluable  gift  of  detecting  merit  below  the  surface.  He  liked  to 
praise  rather  than  to  blame,  as  all  good  critics  do.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  had  the  supreme  faculty  of  judgment  He  ad- 
mired more  than  he  imitated  Sainte-Beuve.  The  dullest  man  cannot 
read  "Essays  in  Criticism"  without  having  his  mind  stimulated  and 
his  views  enlarged.  The  cleverest  man  cannot  read  the  "  Causeries  du 
Lundi "  without  feeling  chastened  and  humiliated  by  that  vast  learning, 
that  infallible  taste,  that  exquisite  lucidity  of  style,  that  impregnable 
fortress  of  common  sense.  Writing  to  his  mother  from  London  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1848,  Matthew  Arnold  says : — 

**  I  have  just  finished  a  German  hook  I  brought  with  me  here ;  a  mixture  of 
poems  and  travelling  journal  by  Heinrich  Heine,  the  most  famous  of  the  young 
German  literary  set.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  power,  though  more  trick ;  however, 
he  has  thoroughly  disgusted  me.  The  Byronism  of  a  German,  of  a  man  trying  to 
be  gloomy,  cynical,  impassioned,  moqueur,  etc. ,  all  d  lafois,  with  their  honest  bon- 
honmustic  language  and  total  want  of  experience  of  the  kind  that  Lord  Byron, 
an  Englisli  peer  with  access  everywhere,  possessed,  is  the  most  ridictdous  thing 
in  the  world." 

Of  course  this  is  a  private  letter,  and  Matthew  Arnold's  real  view  of 
Heine  must  be  sought  in  his  essay  and  his  poem.  But  really  they  are 
almost  as  inadequate  as  this,  of  which  indeed  they  are  chiefly  an  ex- 
pansion. The  "Reisebilder  "  contains  much  that  is  foolish,  and  much 
that  is  repulsive.  But  no  one  would  gather  from  the  passage  quoted 
that  it  was  one  of  the  wittiest  books  ever  written,  or  that  it  contained 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  world  Heine  himself  may  be 
said  to  have  acknowledged  the  difficulty  about  the  language  by  rewrit- 
ing the  book  in  FrencL  He  certainly  never  pretended  to  be  an  aristo- 
crat, for  he  dwells  frequently  on  his  plebeian  origin,  and  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Sterne  rather  than  of  Byron. 

"Why  is  *Villette'  disagreeable?"  This  question  was  put  by 
Matthew  Arnold  to  his  sister  on  the  14th  of  April,  1853.  And  he 
answers  it  himself  as  follows: — 

"  Because  the  writer's  mind  contains  nothing  but  hunger,  rebellion,  and 
rage,  and  therefore  that  is  all  she  can,  in  fact,  put  into  her  book.  No  fine  writing 
can  hide  this  thoroughly,  and  it  will  be  fatal  to  her  in  the  long  run.*' 

He  then  proceeds  to  contrast  "Villette"  with  "My  Novel,"  admitting, 
with  a  simplicity  which  seems  not  to  be  feigned,  that  "  Bulwer's  nature 
is  not  a  perfect  one  either."    It  certainly  was  not,  even  according  to  the 
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mundane  standard  of  fallen  man.  But  an  Oxford  scholar  like  Mr. 
Arnold  should  have  remembered  his  Aristotle :  ora  ro  dioru  You 
establish  your  fact  before  you  inquire  into  its  causes.  Dr.  Johnson 
once  sat  down  with  Mrs.  Hannah  More  before  the  outspread  Sonnets  of 
Milton  to  consider  why  they  were  so  bad.  Is  "  Villette  "  disagreeable? 
And  what  of  "Shirley,"  by  the  same  author?  Docs  that,  too,  contain 
nothing  but  "  hunger,  rebellion,  and  rage  "  ?  Miss  Bronte  was  a 
woman  of  genius,  and  her  genius  forced  its  way  through  every 
disadvantage  of  material  circumstances  and  mental  training.  Bulwer 
was  a  clever,  highly  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  with  immense 
industry  and  consummate  skill,  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  wealth 
and  station,  but  not  possessing  a  spark  of  the  true  inward  fire.  "  Sub- 
lime mediocrity"  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  Bulwer,  and 
Matthew  Arnold  preferred  him  to  Charlotte  Bronte.  On  the  22d  of 
September,  1864,  Mr.  Arnold  wrote  to  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  on  the 
volume  of  Tennyson's  poems  containing  "  Enoch  Arden."  He  was  at 
first  inclined  to  write  a  review  of  it,  thinking — oddly  enough — that 
"Enoch  Arden"  was  "the  best  thing  Tennyson  had  done."  He  gave 
up  the  task  because  he  feared  that  if  he  depreciated  Tennyson  he  would 
be  suspected  of  jealousy.     He  wrote : — 

"  I  do  not  think  Tennyson  a  great  and  powerful  spirit  in  any  line,  as  Gk>ethe 
was  in  the  line  of  modem  thought,  Wordsworth  in  that  of  contemplation,  Byron 
even  in  that  of  passion  ;  and  unless  a  poet,  especially  a  poet  at  this  time  of  day, 
is  that,  my  interest  in  him  is  only  slight,  and  my  conviction  that  he  will  not 
finally  stand  high  is  firm.*' 

It  is  no  less  doubtless  eccentric  to  put  Tennyson  below  Byron  than  to 
put  Bulwer  Lytton  above  Miss  Bronte. 

But  there  must  have  been  something  wrong  with  a  critic  who  could 
not  appreciate  the  greatest  poet  of  his  own  age  and  country,  a  man  only 
thirteen  years  older  than  himsell  May  it  not  be — I  speak  with  diffi- 
dence— that  Mr.  Arnold  expected  from  poetry  something  which  it  is 
not  the  function  of  poetry  to  give  ?  Mr.  Arnold  did  not  seem  to  feel — 
what  as  a  critic  he  surely  should  have  felt — that  he  had  to  account  for 
Tennyson,  to  explain  how  a  man  who  was  not  "  a  great  and  powerful 
spirit "  had  leavened  the  speech  of  educated  men,  had  become  a  classic 
in  his  lifetime,  only  less  a  part  of  their  language  than  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeara  If  the  true  poet  must  be  always  setting  traps  or  con- 
structing puzzles,  if  every  poem  is  to  prove  or  disprove  something,  then 
"  Tithonus  "  is  not  a  poem,  and  Tennyson  was  not  a  poet  But  if  the  true 
office  of    oetry  be  to  express  the  great  commonplaces  of  life^  the  objec- 
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tion  that  Tennyson  has  not  a  ^^  line  "  falls  to  the  ground  What  was 
Homer's  "line"?  What  was  Shakespeare's?  What  was  Keats's? 
They  were  on  their  own  lines;  they  were  themselves.  Even  if  we 
take  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  it  is  not  the  argumentative  verse  of  the 
"  Excursion,"  but  such  pieces  as  "  A  Slumber  did  my  Spirit  Seal," 
that  stamp  him  as  the  true  poet,  not  merely  the  metrical  philosopher. 
Lovely  and  melodious  as  so  much  of  Matthew  Arnold's  own  poetry  is, 
haunting  the  memory  like  a  strain  of  music,  he  is  best  when  he  is 
simplest:  when  he  draws  from  nature,  as  in  the  " Scholar  Gypsy"  ;  or 
from  human  experience,  as  in  those  magic  verses — 

"  For  each  day  brings  its  petty  dust 
Our  soon  choked  souls  to  fill ; 
And  we  forget  because  we  must. 
And  not  because  we  wilL" 

If  Mr.  Arnold  liked  "  metaphysical  poetry,"  he  ought  to  have  revelled 
in  Browning.  But  he  did  not  His  classic  taste  was  shocked,  as 
Tennyson's  also  was,  by  the  frequent  harshness  and  i-oughness  of  that 
undeniably  "powerful  spirit"  He  admired  Browning  just  when 
Browning  left  his  problems  and  wrote  with  true  simplicity. 

Mr.  Ai'nold  was  justly  proud  of  the  vogue  which  his  pet  phrases 
had,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  were  picked  up  by  educated 
men.  "  The  writing  world  was,"  as  he  said,  particularly  fond  of  him. 
He  supplied  them  with  quotations,  and  they  were  not  ungrateful,  as 
he  points  out  in  his  inimitable  way.     He  writes  to  his  mother : — 

"  I  have  been  amused  by  getting  a  letter  from  Edward  Dicey,  asking  me,  in 
the  name  of  the  proprietors  of  the  <  Daily  Telegraph,*  to  give  them  a  notice  of 
Blake  the  artist,  and  to  name  my  own  price.  I  sent  a  civil  refusal,  but  you  may 
depend  upon  it  Lord  L^*«tQn  was  right  in  saying  that  it  is  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantage to  me  that  all  the  ii^Ttisgworld  have  a  kind  of  weakness  for  me,  even 
at  the  time  they  are  attacking  me."     -  --^ ^ 

Afterwards  he  wrote  a  good  deal  for  the  "  Pall  MalSP^^"^**® "  when 
Mr.  John  Morley  was  its  editor,  and  his  objection  tSSs^^^J™^^^ 
writing,  which  had  been  very  strong,  disappeared.  Mr.  DisiS!!!W2^ 
gratulated  him  on  the  popularity  of  "Philistines,"  "Sweetne^anL 
Light,"  and  the  rest  of  them.  This  was  a  real  compliment  coming 
from  a  master  of  many  phrases,  and  highly  appreciated.  But  this  sort 
of  success  was  really  valuable  less  in  itself  than  as  a  proof  that  his  books 
were  read.  "  Philistmes  "  is  from  the  German,  "  Sweetness  and  Light " 
from  Swift  The  description  of  Oxford  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to 
"  Essays  in  Criticism  "  was  his  own,  and  will  be  i-ead  with  pleasure,  like 
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"  Dover  Beach,"  while  the  English  language  endures.  There  is  nothing 
more  interesting  in  these  pages  than  the  account  of  Mr.  Arnold's  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Disraeli  at  Aston  Clinton,  the  late  Sir  Anthony  de 
Rothschild's  house  in  Buckinghamshire.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  unaffect- 
edly liked  and  admired  men  of  letters,  and  whose  sense  of  humor  never 
slumbered,  was  at  his  best  with  Matthew  Arnold.  With  him  he  was 
not  only  courteous,  as  he  was  not  always,  but  simple  and  sincere,  as  he 
was  seldom.  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Disraeli's  beautiful  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  death  of  Cobden,  quoted  in  Mr.  Morley's 
biography,  will  find  that  on  this  occasion  he  expressed  the  same  opin- 
ion in  private.  "He  was  bom  a  statesman,  and  his  reasoning  is  always 
like  a  statesman's,  and  striking."  Being  reminded  that  he  had  met  Mr. 
Arnold  some  years  before,  Mr.  Disraeli  said : — 

**  *  Ah,  yes,  I  remember.  At  that  time  I  had  a  great  respect  for  the  name 
you  bore,  but  you  yourself  were  little  known.  Now  you  are  well  known.  You 
have  made  a  reputation,  but  you  will  go  further  yet.  You  have  a  great  future 
before  you,  and  you  deserve  it.'" 

Could  anything  have  been  better  said?  Having  acknowledged  the 
compliment,  Mr.  Arnold  referred  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  abandonment  of 
literature  for  politics. 

"  '  Yes,'  he  replied, '  one  does  not  settle  these  things  for  one's  self,  and  politics 
and  b'terature  both  are  very  attractive  ;  still,  in  the  one,  one's  work  lasts,  and  in 
the  other  it  doesn't.'  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  given  up  literature  because 
he  was  not  one  of  those  people  who  can  do  two  things  at  once,  but  that  he  ad- 
mired most  the  men  like  Cicero,  who  could." 

There  is  no  "  Life  "  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  except  Mr.  Froude's  little 
book,  and  there  probably  never  will  be.  But  among  all  the  scattered 
notices  of  that  eminent  and  extraordinary  man  in  the  political  memo- 
ries of  his  generation,  I  do  not  know  one  which  exhibits  him  in  so 
Attractive  a  light  as  does  this  spontaneous  and  contemporaneous  letter 
from  Matthew  Arnold  to  his  mother. 

When  Mr.  Arnold  returned  from  the  United  States  full  of  delight 
at  the  unbounded  courtesy  and  hospitality  with  which  he  had  been 
received,  he  told  with  glee  and  gusto  a  story  of  the  late  Mr.  Bamum. 
The  great  showman,  he  said,  had  invited  him  to  his  house  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  You,  sir,  are  a  celebrity.  I  am  a  notoriety.  We  ought 
to  be  acquainted."  "  I  could  n't  go,"  he  added,  "  but  it  was  very  nice 
of  him."  The  letters  do  not  deal  much  with  the  private  lives  of  public 
men.  They  are  for  the  most  part  concerned  either  with  higher  or  more 
homely  topics.     But  there  is  a  charming  and  most  characteristic  aneo- 
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dote  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Oxford,  which  ia 
too  good  to  be  passed  over.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated 
the  2d  of  February,  1864,  and  it  refers  once  more  to  Aston  Clinton  a 
house  where  he  always  liked  to  stay  : — 

'*  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  liad  a  rather  difficult  task  of  it  in  his  sermon,  for  op- 
posite to  him  was  ranged  all  the  house  of  Israel,  and  he  is  a  man  who  likes  to 
make  things  pleasant  to  those  he  is  on  friendly  terms  with.  He  preached  on 
Abraham,  his  force  of  character  and  his  influence  on  his  family ;  he  fully  saved 
his  honor  by  introducing  the  mention  of  Chi*istianity  three  or  four  times,  but 
the  sermon  was  in  general  a  sermon  which  Jews  as  well  as  Christians  could  re- 
ceive. His  manner  and  delivery  are  well  worth  studying,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  heard  him.  A  truly  emotional  spirit  he  undoubtedly  has  beneath  his  outside 
of  society-haunting  and  men-pleasing,  and  each  of  the  two  lives  he  leads  gives 
him  the  more  zest  for  the  other.  Any  real  power  of  mind  he  has  not.  Some  of 
the  thinking,  or  pretended  thinking,  in  his  sermon  was  sophistical  and  hollow 
beyond  belief.  I  was  interested  in  finding  how  instinctively  Lady  de  Rothschild 
had  seized  on  this.  "Ala  chaplain  told  me,  however,  that  I  had  not  heard  him  at 
his  best,  as  he  certainly  preached  imder  some  constraint.*' 

Neither  bishop  nor  chaplain  held  the  opinion,  which  a  clergyman 
ought  to  hold,  that  the  way  to  be  a  gentleman  is  to  be  a  Christian. 

There  are  in  these  volumes  no  letters  to  the  late  Lord  Coleridge, 
who  was  perhaps  Mr.  Arnold's  oldest  and  most  intimate  friend.  They 
happened  to  meet  in  America,  and  Mr.  Arnold  describes  himself  as 
embarrassed  at  the  unction  of  the  eulogies  bestowed  upon  him  in 
public  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Lord  Coleridge  was  a 
various  man,  a  great  orator,  a  great  social  personage,  a  man  of  letters 
even  more  than  of  law,  an  admirable  talker,  but,  above  all,  a  consum- 
mate master  of  irony  and  sarcasm.  A  letter  from  Matthew  Arnold  to 
his  wife,  written  in  1854,  contains  a  delicious  reference  to  a  review  of 
his  own  poems  by  the  future  Chief  Justice : — 

'*  My  love  to  J.  D.  C.  [John  Duke  Coleridge],  and  tell  him  that  the  limited 
circulation  of  the  '  Christian  Remembrancer'  makes  the  imquestionable  vicious* 
ness  of  his  article  of  little  importance.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  gratified  to  think 
that  it  is  so." 

This  is  in  the  true  Coleridgean  style,  and  quite  perfect  in  its  way.  But 
of  course  it  must  not  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  annoyance  or  resent- 
ment Matthew  Arnold  was  never  spiteful,  and  hardly  ever  angry. 
It  was  his  fun,  and  his  fun  was  always  irresistible. 

Mr.  Arnold's  politics  are,  I  suppose,  as  well  known  in  America  as 
they  are  here.  They  were  rather  French  than  English.  He  adopted 
early  in  life,  and  retained  to  the  end,  the  opinion  that  his  own  country 
was  intellectually  behind  France;  that  the  French  were  logical  whereaa 
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we  were  not ;  and  that  there  was  a  serious  danger  in  the  British  prefer- 
ence for  common  sense,  or  tlie  rule  of  thumb,  to  principles  and  ideas. 
Tlie  sort  of  prejudice  embodied  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  celebrated  dictum  that 
this  country  is  not  governed  by  logic,  but  by  Parliament,  he  held  to 
be  mischievous  clap-trap,  if  indeed  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  laughing  in 
his  sleeve.  It  is  curious  that  with  this  turn  of  mind  he  should  have 
been  such  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Burke,  with  whom  the  British 
Constitution  was  an  idol,  not  to  say  a  fetish.  Perhaps  he  was  capti- 
vated and  carried  away  by  the  "  grand  style  "  of  that  splendid  and 
princely  writer.  However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Arnold,  though  he  called 
himself  first  a  Liberal  and  afterward  a  Liberal-Unionist,  never  be- 
longed to  any  political  party.  Although  he  liked  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
private, — and  no  wonder, — he  called  him  a  charlatan  in  reference  to  his 
public  career.  In  Mr.  Gladstone  he  had  no  confidence,  believing  him 
to  be  swayed  by  ecclesiastical  bias,  at  the  mercy  of  fitful  enthusiasm, 
and  opposed  to  real  freedom  of  thought  While  he  wrote  warmly  in 
praise  of  Burke's  attachment  to  his  native  land,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  liberality  of  his  Irish  policy  was  unaffected  by  the  general  reaction 
of  his  opinions  after  1789,  he  would  not  hear  of  Home  Kule.  The  fact 
is,  that  although  he  took  an  interest  in  politics  from  time  to  time,  and 
always  interested  others  when  he  wrote  about  them,  he  treated  them, 
as  he  was  well  entitled  to  do,  piecemeal  and  in  a  desultory  fashion. 
He  made  too  little  allowance  for  men  who  had  to  act  and  to  do  the 
T)est  they  could  with  the  imperfect  means  at  their  disposal  "  I  hold," 
he  said  once,  in  a  sentence  printed  under  the  clever  caricature  of  him 
in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  I  hold  that  the  critic  should  keep  out  of  the 
region  of  immediate  practice."  Fortunately  for  mankind  he  did  not 
follow  his  own  maxim  in  poetry.  In  politics  he  certainly  did.  But 
now  and  again,  with  the  true  critical  insight,  he  drew  the  mental  por- 
trait of  a  statesman  as  no  one  else  could  liave  drawn  it  In  1870  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which  he  loved  and  served,  conferred  upon 
him  an  honorary  degree,  and  made  him,  acconling  to  the  rather 
absurd  form  in  such  cases,  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  presided  at  the  ceremony, 
and  in  Mr.  Arnold's  opinion  performed  his  part  very  well  Concerning 
him  Mr.  Arnold  writes  to  his  mother : — 

**  He  is  a  dangerous  man,  though,  and  chiefly  from  his  want  of  any  true 
sense  and  experience  of  literature  and  its  beneficent  function.  Religion  he 
knows,  and  physical  science  he  knows ;  but  the  immense  work  between  Hoe  two, 
which  is  for  literature  to  accomplish,  he  knows  nothing  of,  and  all  his  speeches 
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pointed  this  way.  On  tlie  one  hand  lie  was  full  of  the  great  future  for  physical 
science,  and  begging  the  University  to  make  up  her  mind  to  it,  and  to  resign 
much  of  her  literary  studies ;  on  the  other  hand  he  was  full — almost  defiantly 
full— of  counsels  and  resolves  for  retaining  and  upholding  the  old  ecclesiastical 
and  dogmatic  form  of  religion.  From  a  juxtaposition  of  this  kind  nothing  but 
shocks  and  collisions  can  come  ;  and  I  know  no  one,  indeed,  more  likely  to  pro- 
voke shocks  and  collisions  than  men  like  Lord  Salisbury.*' 

All  this  is  profoundly  true,  though  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
ordinary  praise  and  abuse  of  the  present  Prime  Minister.  People  argue 
that  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  man  of  letters  because  he  can  write  a  good  style. 
They  forget  that  he  was  a  joui*nalist  when  journalists  were  required  to 
know  the  English  language.  If  any  one  will  turn  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
address,  delivered  at  Oxford  as  President  of  the  British  Association  in 
1894,  he  will  see  how  thoroughly  Matthew  Arnold  underatood  the  man. 
Eeligious  equality  has  been  enforced  at  Oxford  in  spite  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury ;  and  religion,  being  left  to  its  own  resources,  is  more  powerful  there 
than  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  compulsory  and  conservative  orthodoxy. 
Physical  science  is  amply  recognized.  But  one  change  there  has  been 
wliich  neither  Lord  Salisbury  nor  Mr.  Arnold  in  1870  foresaw, — Oxford 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  specialists.  Philologists  and  physiolo- 
gists, historians  and  lawyers,  geologists  and  theologians,  have  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  idea  of  a  liberal  education  a  multitude  of  narrow  and 
technical  schools  for  cramming  the  memory  and  starving  the  intellect 
The  old  education  may  have  been  defective;  But  at  least  it  was  an 
education,  and  not  an  apprenticeship. 

When  he  was  in  Bome  in  1865,  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  to  his 
mother: — 

"  Here  in  Italy  one  feels  that  all  time  spent  out  of  Italy  by  tcmristB  in 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  etc.,  is — human  life  being  so  diort — ^time  mis- 
spent.   Greece  and  parts  of  the  East  are  the  only  other  places  to  go  to.** 

Thousands,  from  Goethe  to  Mr,  Foker^  must  have  felt  the  same  about 
Italy.  But  Matthew  Arnold  discovered  twenty  years  later  that  the 
West,  as  well  as  the  East,  was  worth  a  visit  His  letters  from 
America  are  naturally  more  interesting  to  English  than  to  American 
readers.  One  to  his  younger  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  way  in  which  his  time  was  spent  It  was  writ- 
ten from  the  Union  Club,  Chicago,  January  21,  1884 : — 

< '  We  got  here  late  last  night  We  are  staying  with  a  great  bookseller,  who  is 
also  a  general  and  is  always  called  General  M^Clurg.  He  really  was  made  a  general 
in  the  Civil  War,  being  a  brisk  and  prominent  man,  but  it  is  odd  to  address  a 
bookseller  as  Oeneral.    We  arrived  at  the  station  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and 
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drove  to  his  house.  After  a  hasty  dmner  he  hurried  me  off  to  a  reception  at 
the  Literary  Club,  explaining  to  me  on  the  way  that  I  should  have  to  make  a 
speech.  This  was  the  programme.  The  hundred  members  of  the  club  were 
gathered  together  when  we  arrived.  The  president  received  me,  and  then  the 
whole  club  filed  out  to  supper,  I  standing  by  the  president  and  being  presented 
to  each  member  and  shaking  hands  with  him  as  he  passed  me.  The  supper-table 
was  splendidly  decorated  with  flowers.  I  was  put  in  a  great  chair  by  the  presi- 
dent, and,  having  just  dined,  had  to  go  through  the  whole  course  from  oysters  to 
ice,  with  plenty  of  champagne.  .  .  .  We  have  had  a  week  of  good  houses  (I 
consider  myself  now  as  an  actor,  for  my  managers  take  me  about  with  theatrical 
tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  over  the  railways,  and  the  tickets  have  Matthew  Arnold 
troupe  printed  on  them)." 

Mr.  Arnold  gave  the  American  people  of  his  best  He  told  Mr. 
Eussell  that  he  would  rather  be  remembered  by  the  lectures  he  de- 
livered in  the  United  States  than  by  any  other  of  his  compositions  in 
prosa  He  did  not  altogether  like  lecturing.  He  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  addressing  large  audiences,  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  management  of  his  voica  But  the  kindness  of  his  reception 
was  such  that,  as  his  letters  show,  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself. 

Mr.  Eussell,  in  his  Prefatory  Note  to  these  volumes,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Matthew  Arnold's  theology,  "once  the  subject  of  some 
just  criticism,  seems  now  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  moment ;  for 
indeed  his  nature  was  essentially  religious."  Mr.  Eussell's  Note,  as  he 
modestly  calls  it,  is  so  good  that  one  hesitates  to  find  fault  with  any- 
thing it  contains.  But  this  sentence  introduces  so  many  controversial 
questions,  and  bears  so  distinctly  upon  a  most  significant  part  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  first  work,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silenca  I  re- 
spectfully demur  to  the  logia  That  Mr.  Arnold's  nature  was  essen- 
tially religious  his  life  and  writings  alike  prova  But  does  it  follow 
that  because  his  nature  was  essentially  religious  his  theology  should  be 
a  matter  of  comparatively  little  moment?  That  is  rather  a  cynical 
view  of  the  relation  between  theology  and  religion.  An  irreligious 
man  could  never  have  written  "  St  Paul  and  Protestantism,"  or  "  Lit- 
erature and  Dogma,"  or  "God  and  the  Bibla"  Matthew  Arnold's 
theology  was  not  original  It  was  the  theology  of  Ewald  and  of 
Eenan,  men  of  great  power  and  learning,  who  must  be  refuted  by  argu- 
ment and  not  dismissed  with  an  epithet  By  his  adroit  use  of  the  ad- 
jective "  just "  Mr.  Bussell  disposes  of  three  volumes  in  one  syllabla 
It  seems,  however,  probabl#  that  by  Mr.  Arnold's  theology  is  meant,  not 
his  opinioms,  but  his  methods ;  not  bis  theology  proper,  but  his  theolo- 
gical styla  A  wider  issue  could  hardly  be  raised  We  have  all  in  our 
youth  composed  more  or  less  tedious  and  unprofitable  essays  upon  the 
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thesis  that  ridicule  is  (or  is  not)  a  test  of  truth-  For  my  part  I  do  not 
propose  to  repeat  my  offenca  But  it  so  happens  that  in  one  of  these 
very  letters  Mr.  Arnold  endeavors  to  show,  with  obvious  sincerity, 
that  the  criticism  upon  his  theological  manner  was  not  "just"  The 
passage  occurs  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Miss  Arnold.  He  belonged  to 
a  very  orthodox  family,  and  in  religious  matters  his  foes  were  those  of 
his  own  household.     In  1874  he  writes : — 

"  There  is  a  levity  which  is  altogether  evil ;  but  to  treat  miracles  and  the  com- 
mon anthropomorphic  ideas  of  God  as  what  one  may  lose  and  yet  keep  one's 
hope,  courage,  and  joy,  as  what  are  not  really  matters  of  life  and  death  in  the 
keeping  or  losing  of  them,  this  is  desirable  and  necessary,  if  one  holds,  as  I  do, 
that  the  common  anthropomorphic  ideas  of  God  and  the  reliance  on  miracles 
must  and  win  inevitably  pass  away.  This  I  say  not  to  pain  you,  but  to  make  my 
position  clear  to  you." 

Nobody  who  reads  that  passage  can  doubt  that  the  writer  meant  every 
word  he  wrote,  and  the  irresistible  inference  is  that  in  all  his  theologi- 
cal works — if  indeed  they  are  to  be  so  designated — he  intended  to  free 
religion  from  what  he  considered  injurious  to  it  The  expression 
which  of  all  that  he  wrote  gave  the  deepest  offence,  and  which  need 
not  be  repeated,  he  withdrew  on  finding  that  it  had  inflicted  especial 
pain  upon  the  distinguished  philanthropist  who  was  associated  with  it 
Even  in  this  letter  to  his  sister  Mr.  Arnold  could  not  refrain  from  one 
retaliatory  blow  at  his  accusers.  "The  religious  world  which  com- 
plains of  me,"  he  says,  "would  not  read  me  if  I  treated  my  subject  as 
they  say  it  ought  to  be  treated."  When  Samuel  Bogers  was  re- 
proached for  saying  disagreeable  things,  he  replied :  "  I  have  a  very  low 
voice,  and  if  I  did  not  say  disagreeable  things  nobody  would  hear 
what  I  said."  Some  of  Mr.  Arnold's  critics  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  Pascal.  The  profundity  of  Pascal's  genius  was  only  equalled  by 
the  fervor  of  his  piety.  Yet  in  his  "  Provincial  Letters,"  which  deal 
entirely  with  theological  subjects,  he  exhausts  the  resources  of  wit  and 
irony  in  making  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  ridiculous,  Mr.  Kussell 
may  reply  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  are  false,  while  the  opinions 
of  "  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester  "  are  trua  But  that  is 
hardly  the  point 

Many  years  before  Mr.  Arnold  himself  took  up  religious  subjects 
he  fell  in  with  Greg's  "Creed  of  Christendom,"  and  thus  wrote  of  it  to 
his  mother  in  1863 : — 

"  Greg*8  mistake  lies  in  representing  to  his  imagination  the  existence  of  a 
great  body  of  people  excluded  from  the  consolations  of  the  Bible  by  the  popular 
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Protestant  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration.  That  is  stuff.  The  mass  of  people  take 
from  the  Bible  what  suits  them,  and  quietly  leave  on  one  side  all  that  does  not. 
He,  like  so  many  other  people,  does  not  apprehend  the  vital  distinction  between 
religion  and  criticism.*' 

Those  were  just  the  people  whom  Mr.  Arnold's  treatment  of  the  Bible 
especially  irritated.  They  were  conventional  without  being  serious. 
He  was  serious  without  being  conventional.  They  took  his  humor  for 
flippancy  because  their  own  flippancy  was  devoid  of  humor.  The 
essential  connection  of  humor  and  reverence  can  be  missed  by  no 
student  of  literature  and  of  life.  No  one  could  be  more  nobly  serious 
than  Mr.  Arnold,  as  in  liis  poetry,  which  is  the  best  and  the  most 
enduring  part  of  him.  But  there  are  delusions,  absurd  as  well  as 
pernicious,  for  which  laughter  is  the  proper  cure.  When  Voltaire 
exposed  religious  persecution  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  civilized 
mankind,  he  did  a  real  service  to  religion  as  well  as  to  humanity.  I 
remember  a  preacher  before  the  University  of  Oxford  exhorting  us  to 
"hold  fast  to  the  integrity  of  our  anthropomorphism."  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  dose  of  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  been  good  alike 
for  him  and  for  his  congregation. 

Not  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  without  prejudices.  Far  from  it  He 
did  not  like  Nonconformists.  Referring  to  James  Montgomery,  the 
Moravian  hymn- writer,  he  says:  "Of  all  dull,  stagnant,  unedifying 
entourages^  that  of  middle-class  Dissent,  which  environed  Montgomery, 
seems  to  me  the  stupidest"  In  his  hatred  of  Dissent  and  of  the  mid- 
dle class  Mr.  Arnold  was  at  least  impartial  For  while  on  tlie  one 
hand  he  was  a  clergyman's  son,  he  certainly  belonged  to  the  middle 
class.  He  was  too  fond  of  classification.  He  should  have  remembered 
his  own  excellent  saying  that  in  England  there  is  no  such  sharp  divi- 
sion between  classes  as  exists  in  some  Continental  countriea  The 
middle-class  Dissenter  does  not  divide  his  time  between  sanding  his 
sugar  and  saying  his  prayers.  Nor  do  "  aristocrats  "  all  eat  off  gold 
plate,  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  entertain  reasonable  doubts  of 
their  own  paternity.  The  House  of  Lords  is  like  a  dull  and  empty 
House  of  Commons.  The  working-men  in  the  House  of  Commons  are 
much  the  same  as  the  rest,  except  that,  if  anything,  they  have  rather 
better  manners.  It  is  true  that  when  Mr.  Arnold  thus  wrote  of  Dissent, 
the  Dissenters  were  excluded  from  the  Universities,  or  at  all  events 
from  posts  of  honor  and  emolument  therein.  But  Dr.  Martineau  is  a 
more  learned  man  and  a  more  subtle  thinker  than  Mr.  Arnold. 

Matthew  Arnold  never  for  a  moment  forgot  that  he  was  his  father's 
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son.     In  1855,  wten  he  was  thirty-two,  his  mother  found  and  sent  him 
a  letter  of  liis  father's.     He  acknowledged  it  in  the  following  tenns: — 

**  I  ought  before  this  to  have  tlianked  you  for  sending  the  letter,  which  is 
ennobling  and  refreshing,  as  everything  which  proceeds  from  him  always  is,  be- 
sides the  pathetic  interest  of  the  circumstances  of  its  writing  and  finding.  I  think 
he  was  tliirty-five  when  that  letter  was  written  ;  and  how  he  had  forecast  and 
revolved,  even  then,  the  serious  interests  and  welfare  of  his  children — at  a  time 
when,  to  many  men,  their  children  are  still  little  more  than  playthings  t  He 
might  well  hope  to  bring  up  children,  when  he  made  that  bringing-up  so  distinctly 
his  thought  beforehand  ;  and  we  who  treat  the  matter  so  carelessly  and  lazily — 
we  can  hardly  expect  ours  to  do  more  than  grow  up  at  liazard,  not  be  brought  up 
at  all.  But  this  is  just  what  makes  him  great — that  he  was  not  only  a  good  man 
saving  his  own  soul  by  righteousness,  but  that  he  carried  so  many  others  with 
him  in  his  hand  and  saved  them,  if  they  would  let  him,  along  with  himself." 

Dr.  Arnold  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  his  "  History  of 
Rome  "  a  fragment,  and  his  work  at  Rugby  incomplete.  The  true 
presentment  of  him  is  given  by  Dean  Stanley  rather  than  by  Judge 
Hughes.  His  system  of  school  management  he  introduced  from  Win- 
chester, adding  only  the  sermon  to  the  cana  His  ideas  of  political 
philosophy  were  much  more  interesting  and  remarkable.  Like  his 
son,  he  was  considered  a  heretic  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  his 
day.  Dr.  Stanley,  who  ought  to  know,  says  he  was  a  Broad  Church- 
man. But  he  held  the  theory  that  Church  and  State  were  two  aspects 
of  the  same  thing :  that  the  Church  was  the  State  on  its  ecclesiastical 
side,  and  that  the  State  was  the  Church  on  its  political  side.  Noncon- 
formists were  eiring  brethren,  who  really  belonged  to  the  Church, 
although  they  chose  to  reject  its  ministrations.  But  those  who  were 
not  Christians  were  outside  the  State  as  well  as  the  Chuixih,  and,  though 
entitled  to  protection  because  they  paid  taxes,  had  no  right  to  sit  in 
Parliament;,  or  even  to  vote.  While  Matthew  Arnold  travelled  a  long 
way  beyond  his  father's  theological  ceremonies,  and  was  certainly  not 
opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  he  inherited  and  adopted 
Dr.  Arnold's  invincible  faith  in  truth,  righteousness,  and  innocence. 
No  line  of  his  poetry  suggests  anything  but  what  is  lovely  and  of  good 
report  No  act  of  his  life  could  have  been  condemned  by  the  puritan 
rigor  of  liis  father.  From  his  father  also  he  derived  much  of  his  inbred 
taste  and  literary  sense.  Dr.  Arnold's  style  is  always  lucid,  dignified, 
and  impressiva  His  mind  was  steeped  in  that  standard  and  touch- 
stone of  perfection,  the  literature  of  Athena  Plato  and  Thucydides 
were  the  favorites  of  the  father;   Homer  and  Sophocles  of  the  son. 

Greece  is  justified  of  her  children. 

Herbert  Woodpield  Paul. 


EEMINISCENCES  OF  AN  EDITOR 

I  HAVE  been  in  newspaper  work  for  about  thirty  years.  I  have 
held  places  of  various  grades  of  responsibility  on  daily  journals  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Boston.  I  have  been 
reporter,  correspondent,  managing  editor.  I  have  assisted  the  sporting 
editor,  taken  assignments  from  the  dramatic  critic,  and  risen  to  the  alti- 
tude of  "  writing  brevier."  To  say  that  I  have  been  in  and  of  nearly  a 
generation  of  American  newspaper  life  would  be  less  than  the  truth,  for  I 
agree  with  a  philosophic  fellow- worker  who  fixed  the  term  of  a  genera- 
tion of  newspaper  men  at  thii'teen  years.  They  do  come  and  go  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  some  of  us  who  are  already  in  the  third  cycle 
of  change  feel  like  apologizing  either  for  our  perverse  inability  to  die, 
or  for  our  incapacity  to  find  some  more  profitable  sphere  of  effort  I 
felt  this  way  the  other  day,  when  (in  my  hearing)  a  successful  physi- 
cian, who  began  life  as  a  reporter,  spoke  very  scornfully  of  the  news- 
paper man  who  had  not  sense  enough  to  discover  that  the  talents 
needed  to  earn  him  a  bare  living  in  "  journalism  "  would  bring  him 
substantial  rewards  in  any  other  business  or  profession.  I  suppose  it 
must  have  been  some  such  idea  that  was  at  the  root  of  Horace  Greeley's 
fixed  objection  to  paying  any  man  a  salary  of  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week  ;  it  being  his  opinion  that  if  an  employee  of  a  newspaper 
could  earn  more  than  that  he  ought  to  strike  out  for  himseli  Consid- 
enng  the  number  of  second-  and  third-rate  newspaper  men  who  have 
made  first-class  reputations  in  politics,  have  adorned  Presidential  cabi- 
nets, and  made  their  mark  generally  in  the  public  life  of  the  country, 
there  does  seem  to  be  something  wrong  with  the  old  hands  at  the 
bellows  who  can  find  nothing  better  to  da 

I  am  not  a  panegyrist  of  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present  in 
newspaper-making  or  anything  else,  but  the  fact  cannot  well  be  ignored 
that  on  the  daily  press  of  1895  the  qualities  that  are  acquired  by  train- 
ing and  experience  count  for  less  than  they  did  even  twenty  years  ago. 
A  mature  and  reasonably  accurate  knowledge  of  public  men  and 
affairs  has  not  ceased  to  be  useful  in  newspaper  offices,  but  it  has 
ceased— even  when  accompanied  by  a  talent  for  vigorous  writing — to 
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be  the  most  lasting  kind  of  journalistic  capital  That  is  significant  of 
other  things  besides  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
press,  for,  in  trutli,  the  conductors  of  newspapers  have  merely  changed 
the  character  of  their  wares  to  suit  their  public.  A  man  may  aspire  to 
the  highest  position  that  a  newspaper  offers  in  these  days  without  know- 
ing anything  about  the  principles  contended  for  by  John  C.  Calhoun, 
and  without  being  ashamed  of  his  ignorance  concerning  the  division 
of  parties  at  the  Presidential  election  of  1844  The  few  who  want  to 
know  anything  about  Nullification  or  Abolition  turn  to  books,  not  to 
newspapers.  Such  words  stand  for  controversies  whose  fires  are  spent 
at  last,  and  for  movements  whose  work  is  done.  But  none  of  the 
newer  controversies  has  had  the  power  to  stir  men's  souls  like  these ; 
and,  since  1877,  nobody  save  some  casual  crank  has  dared  to  interject 
into  public  discussion  an  issue  involving  the  tremendous  possibility  of 
civil  war.  If  newspapers  do  less  to  mould  public  opinion  than  they 
used  to  do,  it  is  probably  because  the  political  questions  of  our  day 
are  such  that  most  people  feel  capable  of  judging  their  merits  for 
themselves. 

At  a  dinner  of  the  New  York  Press  Club,  some  fifteen  yeara  ago, 
I  listened  to  the  grandiloquent  statement  that  there  is  no  newspaper  in 
tlie  country  which  is  deliberately  written  down  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual level  of  the  lowest  class  of  its  actual  or  possible  purchasers. 
There  are  a  number  of  good  people  who  think  that  here  in  New  York 
at  least  we  have  changed  all  that  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  any  mdical  change  in  this  respect :  if  the  statement  was 
true  in  1880,  it  is  true  to-day.  But  I  confess  to  a  rooted  scepticism 
about  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  that  goes  to  the  making  of  news- 
papers. I  have  known  of  quixotic  sacrifices  being  made  in  newspaper 
management  for  what  is  called  **  principle,"  but  in  my  own  experience 
the  only  uniform  inile  of  conduct  for  an  editor  was  to  avoid  libellous 
matter  and  keep  the  standard  of  decency  at  about  the  level  presumed  to 
be  that  demanded  by  the  average  reader.  It  does  seem  as  if  the  aver- 
age man — and  woman,  too — can  stand  more  in  the  way  of  salacious 
reporting  than  they  used  to  do.  The  erotic  problems  explored  in  litera- 
ture, and  spread  out  at  large  with  extreme  frankness  in  widely-circu- 
lated novels,  indicate  a  breaking-down  of  the  moral  censorship  to  which 
newspapers  had  to  conform  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  one  coher- 
ent theory  of  newspaper  management  is  to  make  the  kind  of  sheet  that 
sells  best  Now  that  the  momentous  issues  which  shook  and  nearly 
shattered  the  younger  Kepublic  are  out  of  the  way,  and  the  issues  that 
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may  shake  it  again  have  not  yet  taken  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  great  editor  is  the  man  who  can  cater  most  successfully  to  the 
desire  of  the  many -headed  public  to  be  startled,  excited,  or  amused  by 
his  manner  of  presenting  the  daily  happenings  of  a  world  that  can 
always  produce  a  fair  average  of  notable  phases  of  wickedness  and  folly. 

Most  of  the  great  editors  who  left  their  mark  on  the  last  generation 
were  able  and  powerful  pamphleteers  :  in  some  cases  very  little  more. 
There  arc  interesting  survivals  of  this  type  T^dth  us  yet ;  but  the  success- 
ful editors  who  are  the  characteristic  product  of  our  time  are  merely 
capable  police  reporters  with  a  larger  field.  This  species  has  been 
evolved  in  harmony  with  the  familiar  law  of  correspondence  between 
the  hour  and  .the  man.  With  it  has  also  come  what  is  to  the  old 
stagers  in  the  business  the  most  peculiar  of  contemporary  newspaper 
phenomena — the  dictatorial  attitude  of  the  publication  office.  That 
the  new  editor  could  be  but  half  a  success  without  a  resourceful  pub- 
lisher, needs  but  a  little  reflection  to  make  plain.  I  think  we  stood  at 
the  dividing  of  the  ways  some  thirteen  years  ago.  About  that  time 
the  New  York  newspaper  that  could  boast  most  securely  of  its  circula- 
tion was  the  one  to  whose  contents  the  great  art  of  condensation  was 
most  vigorously  and  intelligently  applied.  It  was  accepted  as  the 
model  of  a  daily  journal  for  busy  men.  It  dictated  its  own  terms  to 
the  advertiser,  the  volume  of  whose  announcements  it  kept  in  strict 
subjection  to  the  demands  of  its  reading-space,  and  with  whose  sup- 
port indeed  it  was  one  of  its  boasts  that  it  could  easily  dispense,  making 
a  clear  and  sufficient  profit  on  circulation  alona  It  seemed  for  a  while 
that  this  was  to  become  the  dominating  type  of  the  successful  American 
newspaper.  But  just  then  there  came  to  New  York  a  very  clever  man 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  create  a  successful  newspaper  on  totally 
different  lines.  The  kind  of  matter  that  was  daily  served  up  under  his 
direction  was  contemptuously  designated  in  the  newspaper  world  as 
"swash,"  "flapdoodle,"  and  other  things  of  like  import,  and  a  very 
brief  career  was  prophesied  for  this  alleged  libel  on  metropolitan  intel- 
ligenca  But  it  shortly  appeared  that  the  thing  had  "come  to  stay." 
From  the  very  first,  almost,  the  experiment  was  conducted  amid  what 
somebody  called  a  perfect  chaos  of  success,  and  on  it  were  laid  with 
amazing  rapidity  the  foundations  of  a  fortune. 

When  newspaper  men  began  to  ask  themselves  why  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess should  have  been  achieved  in  the  teeth  of  all  their  conceptions  of 
what  a  newspaper  ought  to  be,  several  explanations  were  forthcoming. 
The  most  obvious  was  that  we  had  all  been  overrating  the  intelligence 
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of  our  public, — ^writing  over  their  heads,  so  to  speak, — ^and  that  this 
man  had  merely  profited  by  a  fact  known  aforetime  to  philosophers 
and  quack-medicine  vendors,  that  people  are  mostly  fools.  Then  there 
were  the  pictures, — very  bad  pictures  it  is  true, — but  still  afford- 
ing the  kind  of  aid  to  rudimentary  intelligence  that  suggested  to 
Eichard  Henry  Stoddard  the  idea  that  the  new  journalism  should  be 
called  the  illustrated-alphabet  style.  To  convey  to  the  infant  mind 
the  significance  of  the  symbol  called  "A,"  it  is  usual  to  say  that  "J.  was 
an  Archer  who  shot  at  a  frog,"  and  to  remove  all  doubt  about  the  iden- 
tity of  the  parties  to  this  transaction  there  is  presented  a  picture  of  the 
archer  and  another  of  the  frog.  But  New  York  had  known  sensation- 
alism— even  vapid  sensationalism — in  its  newspapers  before,  and  re- 
markable outbreaks  of  pictorial  art  had  from  time  to  time  been  seen  on 
the  face  of  the  established  sheets  that  were  most  scornful  of  the  new 
departure.  The  peculiarity  of  this  proved  to  be  that  it  was  no  mere 
passing  ebullition  of  extravagance,  more  or  less  consciously  feigned  to 
attract  notice  and  to  promote  circulation.  It  was  a  deliberately  chosen 
and  consistently  pursued  method  of  making  a  newspaper  interesting 
and  readable,  and  greater  even  than  its  success  with  the  public  has  been 
its  success  in  compelling  the  imitation  of  those  who  most  disliked  and 
despised  it  If  the  accepted  explanation  of  this  success  be  true,  if  it 
were  merely  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  great  public  of  the 
East  Side  had  for  the  first  time  been  supplied  with  a  newspaper  on  a 
level  with  their  intelligence,  one  wonders  why  journals  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  appealing  to  quite  a  different  class  of  readers,  should  be 
carried  away  by  its  influence.  If  the  cynics  are  right  in  claiming  that 
there  is  not  a  great  difference  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  eleva- 
tion of  Murray  Hill  and  that  of  Avenue  B,  the  phenomenon  becomes 
less  puzzling. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  success  of  the  new  method  of 
newspaper-making  was  greatly  aided  by  a  conspicuous  political  blunder 
opportunely  made  by  one  great  daily  journal  and  an  equally  notable 
business  blunder  made  by  another.  Knowing  something  of  the  per- 
sonal reasons  that  actuated  the  first,  I  am  often  tempted  to  wonder 
whether  the  ideal  type  of  a  condensed  newspaper  might  have  survived, 
vigorous  and  alert,  to  dispute  the  suffrages  of  the  people  with  the  many- 
sheeted  and  diffuse  media  of  small-beer  chronicles,  if  a  great  pubUc 
man  had  not  forgotten  to  send  a  great  editor  a  promised  invitation  to 
dinner.  From  the  earliest  emergence  of  the  great  man,  the  two  had 
been  mutually  antipathetic,  and  slights  and  wrongs,  i*eal  or  fancied, 
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had  widened  the  breach.  But  a  common  friend,  a  man  of  tact  and 
resource,  had  succeeded  in  extorting  from  the  editor  a  promise  to  go  to 
that  dinner,  which,  alas  I  owing  to  the  unforgivable  preoccupation  of 
the  great  man  with  what  he  mistakenly  imagined  to  be  great  affairs, 
was  never  eaten.  Hence,  not  as  a  matter  of  logical  sequence,  but  of 
mere  human  "  cussedness,"  the  great  editor  plunged  his  paper  in  the 
mire  of  a  paltry  and  despicable  "  ism  "  when  it  should  have  been  in 
the  front  of  one  of  the  great  political  contests  of  our  history.  The  new 
man  was  there,  and  had  his  reward,  though  it  happens  that  he  does 
not  think  so,  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  the  controlling 
force  in  the  outcome  of  the  struggle,  and  being  correspondingly  cha- 
grined by  the  failure  of  its  chief  beneficiary  to  recognize  that  fact  The 
new  man  has,  however,  been  content  to  take  it  out  in  nagging,  chiefly 
in  "off  years,"  when  nobody  minded  it  The  specialty  of  the  other 
being  in  the  deadlier  art  of  stabbing,  a  more  serious  situation  was 
created,  and  newspaper  condensation  was  allowed  to  become  a  lost  art 
because  a  great  editor,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  gentleman  of  unimpeach- 
ably  fine  taste  thought  he  could  combine  the  luxury  of  "getting  even" 
with  that  of  making  a  popular  and  profitable  newspaper. 

The  connection  of  ideas  is  perhaps  not  quite  obvious,  so  that  it 
should  be  explained  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  for  an  editor  to  use 
his  paper  for  the  satisfaction  of  personal  grudges  and  hold  his  readers 
at  the  same  time.  This  happened  to  be  a  case  in  point,  and  the  new 
style  of  newspaper  got  so  good  a  start  that  its  contemporaries  fell  with 
one  accord  to  imitating  it  From  all  of  which  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  disposition  to  "  get  even  "  with  adversaries  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  failings  of  an  editor.  There  was  a  time  when  newspaper 
men  in  New  York  and  Washington  contributed  not  a  little  to  public 
entertainment  by  the  savage  way  in  which  they  pitched  into  each 
other.  That  doughty  combatant,  James  Watson  Webb,  was  grand 
master  in  this  kind  of  strifa  Back  in  the  ^thirties,  the  liability  to  be 
cliallenged  tempered,  but  did  not  restrain,  the  virulence  of  newspaper 
abuse,  and  it  flourished  unchecked  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  York 
"  Herald,"  when  the  entire  press  of  the  city  combined  to  put  down  this 
daring  and  successful  aspirant  for  public  favor.  In  Hudson's  "  History 
of  Journalism  in  the  United  States  "  may  be  found  a  collection  of  the 
choice  epithets  hurled  at  the  elder  Bennett  in  1840  by  Park  Benjamin, 
in  the  "  Signal " ;  by  Judge  Noah  in  the  "  Evening  Star  " ;  and  by  James 
Watson  Webb  in  the  "  Courier  and  Enquirer."  These  have  not  been 
surpassed  before  or  sinca     Beside  them,  Greeley's   "little  villain" 
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characterization  of  Raymond  in  1853  and  after,  sounds  tama  The  last 
eminent  professor  of  the  cut-aud-thrust  method  of  dealing  with  his 
brethren  of  the  press  was  Jennings  of  the  "Times."  He  found,  I 
think,  a  genuine  delight  in  it,  and  one  of  the  pastimes  of  the  New  York 
editors  of  twenty-five  years  ago  was  to  goad  this  redoubtable  swash- 
buckler into  paragraphic  fury.  He  gave,  as  a  rule,  as  good  as  he  got 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  animadversions  on  the  table  manners 
and  the  condition  of  the  finger-nails  of  the  editor  of  an  evening  contem- 
porary had  precisely  the  effect  intended.  The  victim  was  not  sensitive  to 
that  kind  of  criticism,  and  it  made  discriminating  readers  grieve.  There 
was  another  editor,  however,  who  could  always  be  stirred  up  by  a 
reference  to  a  rejected  application  of  his  for  public  oflice,  and  still 
another  who  did  not  like  repeated  allusions  to  his  weakness  for  borrow- 
ing and  not  returning  the  wearing-apparel  and  other  personal  effects  of 
his  friends.  In  justice  to  the  assailant  it  must  be  said  that  he  became 
the  target  of  attack  mainly  because  he  had  undertaken  the  work  of  re- 
forming the  city  government  of  New  York,  an  enterprise  which  did  not 
then  command  the  general  newspaper  approval  which  it  does  now. 
The  people  who  were  then  robbing  the  municipal  treasury  had 
**  squared  "  the  newspapers  pretty  successfully.  They  dispensed  a  cor- 
ruption fund  of  over  a  million  dollars  in  payments  for  city  and  county 
advertising,  and  report  had  it  that  the  city  pay-rolls  yielded  monthly 
salaries  for  some  of  the  managing  editors  and  other  newspaper  men 
presumed  to  be  worth  buying.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  "  Times  " 
editor,  when  he  began  his  assault  on  the  men  who  governed  New  York 
in  1870,  stirred  up  a  veritable  hornets'  nest 

I  imagine  that  the  brilliant  success  of  those  attacks  on  the  Tweed 
Ring  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  newspaper  tendency  which 
has  develoi)ed  so  strongly  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, — that,  namely, 
of  finding  something  to  exposa  I  do  not  know  of  any  success  quite 
so  legitimate  in  this  line  as  that  of  the  "  Times."  It  required  more 
courage  than  most  of  the  many  newspaper  efforts  to  lay  bare  corruption 
or  redress  wrong  that  have  succeeded  it  The  actuating  motives  of 
that  paper's  crusade  against  the  Ring  rule  of  1870-71,  I  take  to  have 
been  complex.  There  was,  I  believe,  for  one  thing,  a  large  bill  for 
city  advertising  that  stood  unpaid,  and  there  was,  of  course,  the  effort 
to  make  an  impression  and  get  the  paper  out  of  the  somewhat  com- 
monplace rut  into  which  it  had  been  allowed  to  settla  But  the  risk 
was  tremendous.  The  Tweed  regime  was  the  result  of  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  it  was  better  to  put  the  conduct  of  city  affairs 
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into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  than  to  leave  the  responsibility  for  mis- 
govemment  among  supervisors,  aldermen,  and  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Nobody  believed  in  the  honesty  of  the  "boss,"  but  it  was 
assumed  by  men  who  ought  to  have  known  better  that  he  had  already 
got  enough,  and  that  he  might  be  trusted  to  embrace  the  cliance  to 
make  a  record  for  himselt  In  any  case,  the  Democratic  factions  that 
had  made  war  on  him  were  headed  by  men  not  more  reputable,  and  pre- 
sumably more  hungry.  So  the  consolidation  of  power  was  effected, — 
with  some  audible  protest  it  is  true,  but  without  much  public  dissatis- 
faction. The  result  was  a  despotism  more  nearly  complete  and  more 
absolutely  unscrupulous  than  anything  known  in  municipal  history. 
The  "  Ring  "  owned  judges,  and  the  prosecuting  officers  were  its  crea- 
tures. A  newspaper  pitting  itself  against  such  a  combination  risked 
more  than  the  odium  of  failure  ;  it  put  at  hazard  all  it  was  wortL  The 
timidity  of  capital  played  a  great  part  in  giving  Tweed  a  secure  hold  on 
the  city  treasury.  The  Astor-Taylor-Roberts  report  on  the  "  correct- 
ness "  of  Comptroller  Connolly's  accounts  was  a  sample  of  the  services 
which  the  rich  men  of  New  York  rendered  to  the  city  at  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  of  its  history.  I  do  not  know  when  the  "Times" 
came  into  possession  of  the  figures  from  Connolly's  books  copied  by 
the  retainers  of  ex-Sheriff  O'Brien — a  man  who  had  also  the  grievance 
of  an  unpaid  claim ;  but  I  do  know  that  some  of  them  at  least  were 
hawked  about  the  newspaper  offices  and  were  rejected  as  familiar  stuff 
concerning  the  frauds  of  the  old  Board  of  Supervisors.  They  did  the 
business  for  the  Ring,  and  made  a  most  effective  climax  for  the  nine  or 
ten  months  of  incessant  attack  that  had  preceded  them.  But  I  doubt 
if  they  would  have  had  their  full  effect  save  for  the  uphill  fight  that 
went  before,  for  whose  courage  and  persistency  it  has  never  appeared  to 
me  that  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Times,"  who  took  the  real  risk,  received 
all  the  credit  they  deserved. 

This  was  a  signal  evidence  of  what  a  newspaper,  almost  unaided, 
could  accomplish  in  virtue  of  its  command  of  publicity,  and  I  take  it 
that  all  the  fine  things  that  are  said  about  the  power  of  a  free  press 
resolve  themselves  into  this  simple  advantage  You  may  placard  every 
dead  wall  in  New  York  with  a  startling  announcement,  and  get  less 
effect  from  it  than  by  its  publication  in  a  widely-circulated  newspaper. 
It  may  be  that  editors  err  in  flattering  themselves  that  publication  in 
the  daily  journal  has  also  a  moral  effect  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
publication  by  placard.  There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  character 
in  the  influence  of  a  newspaper,  though,  whether  it  be  that  there  is  less 
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character  or  less  public  belief  in  its  existence  than  there  used  to  be,  it 
counts  for  surprisingly  little  in  these  days.  A  Chicago  man  once  said 
to  me;  after  the  election  of  a  very  objectionable  candidate  for  public 
office  in  that  city  in  spite  of  the  almost  united  opposition  of  the  press : 
"You  newspaper  people  make  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that 
the  public  take  you  at  your  own  valuation.  I  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  way  you  conduct  your  business,  and  I  think  it  is  done  on  a 
pretty  low  level  You  cannot  get  me  or  any  other  business  man  to 
believe  in  the  high  moral  sentiments  of  your  editorial  columns  while 
they  are  so  foreign  to  the  practice  of  your  counting-room."  Every- 
body is  not  so  well  informed,  and  the  methods  of  Chicago  may  be 
exceptional ;  but  nobody  seems  to  take  the  newspapers  quite  so  seri- 
ously as  they  take  themselves.  It  was  not  thus  in  the  days  when 
Greeley  made  the  "Tribune"  a  political  gospel  for  thousands  of 
sincere,  simple-minded  folk  in  these  United  States;  but  the  many- 
sided  and  feverishly  enterprising  journalism  of  our  time  has  this 
among  other  drawbacks, — that  its  honesty  is  often  doubted,  and  its 
disinterestedness  is  always  in  question. 

This  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  general  public  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  that  most  objectionable  practice  of  inserting  advertisements 
disguised  as  news.  There  are  newspapers  that  keep  a  special  bureau 
of  their  advertising  department  devoted  to  "write-ups,"  and  who  are 
not  above  using  the  club  of  threatened  attack  to  compel  the  payment 
of  so  much  per  column  for  complimentary  I'eading-matter.  Between 
this  depth  of  degradation  and  the  ordinaiy  practice  of  reputable  news- 
papers there  is,  of  course,  a  wide  interval.  But  few  of  them  are  as 
strict  as  they  once  were  about  making  a  clear  distinction  between 
reading-matter  and  advertising,  and  there  is  a  class  of  notices  admitted 
by  some  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  them  into  their  colunms 
that  is  an  outrage  on  public  decency.  This  sort  of  thing  does  not 
cohere  with  the  "  bow-wow "  style  of  moral  suasion  much  affected  by 
writers  of  "  brevier,"  and  some  caustic  wits  find  in  the  contrast  one  of 
the  most  comical  features  of  daily  journalism.  There  are  public  men 
who  smart  under  newspaper  attack,  to  whose  outraged  sense  of  justice 
the  contrast  between  newspaper  profession  and  newspaper  practice  only 
adds  new  indignation.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  man 
should  recognize  his  own  likeness  as  depicted  in  the  columns  of  an 
unfriendly  newspaper,  but  some  of  the  victims  of  journalistic  hound- 
ing are  wont  to  declare  that  no  such  person  as  they  are  described 
to  be  could  possibly  exist    There  is,  in  truth,  a  certain  carelessness 
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about  the  finer  shades  of  portraiture  when  it  is  a  question  of  holding 
up  somebody  to  public  reprobation.  From  the  necessities  of  their 
position,  men  in  newspaper  offices  who  do  the  heavy  business  of  pass- 
ing judgment  on  the  servants  or  masters  of  the  people  know,  as  a  rule, 
very  little  about  their  individual  personality.  It  is  thus  that  the  com- 
bination of  offensive  qualities  which  passes  in  a  newspaper  office  for 
some  public  character  resembles  the  original  as  much  as  Quilp's 
wooden  figure-head  resembled  the  gentle  Kit  But  it  answers  a  simi- 
lar purpose,  though  it  must  be  said  that,  unlike  the  vindictive  dwarf, 
the  newspaper  man  brings  very  little  malice  to  the  screwing  of  gimlets 
and  the  sticking  of  forks  into  his  effigy.  It  is,  very  largely,  a  perfunc- 
tory process,  like  turning  off  some  suitable  reflections  for  Thanks- 
giving, or  lamenting  the  decadence  of  political  morals  in  an  article  for 
Washington's  Birthday.  Of  course,  the  individual  whose  name  the 
effigy  happens  to  bear  does  not  like  it,  any  more  than  he  would  like 
the  playful  attention  of  being  burned  in  the  person  of  a  dummy;  and 
a  good  deal  of  bad  blood  is  thus  engendered  between  two  divisions 
of  the  body  politic  that  ought  to  be  better  acquainted  with  each  other. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  man  looking  back  over  a  lifetime  spent  in  the 
work  of  newspaper  offices  with  any  sentiment  more  cheerful  than  that 
of  a  humorous  sadness.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  measure  of  his 
success,  he  must  recall  the  ideals  with  which  he  began  his  career  with 
a  sense  of  wonder  as  to  whether  it  was  really  he  who  cherished  them. 
Perhaps  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  most  other  kinds  of  human 
careers,  but  I  know  of  none  in  which  there  is  so  violent  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  professed  nobility  of  aim  and  the  unblushing  meanness  of 
method.  It  is  the  fashion  to  call  journalism  a  profession,  but  it  is  sub- 
ject to  none  of  the  conditions  which  would  entitle  it  to  the  nama 
There  are  no  recognized  rules  of  conduct  for  its  members,  and  no  tri- 
bunal to  enforce  them,  if  there  wera  The  most  despicable  of  men 
may,  without  challenge,  call  themselves  "  journalists,"  no  less  than  the 
most  worthy.  There  is  no  more  exacting  and  exhausting  work  than 
that  which  constitutes  the  daily  routine  of  a  newspaper  office.  It 
grinds  the  youth  out  of  a  man  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  stealing  his 
physical  elasticity  robs  him  also  of  certain  finer  impulses  that  are 
harder  to  recover.  And  yet  it  has  a  charm  of  its  own  to  which  the 
most  wearied  of  its  bondsmen  never  become  quite  insensible.  To  a 
young  man  fresh  from  college,  possessing  the  knack  of  composition 
and  not  troubled  with  literary  fastidiousness,  it  seems  the  ideal  career. 
As  a  newspaper  man  he  can  become  a  personage  in  a  wonderfully 
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short  space  of  time,  and  can  at  a  bound  attain  what  seems  to  him  the 
secure  independence  of  $25  a  week.  He  may  be  making  twice  this 
amount  and  be  known  to  most  of  the  men  about  town  before  his  class- 
mate who  went  into  the  law  is  earning  enough  to  pay  his  board-bills,  or 
the  one  who  tx>ok  to  medicine  has  ceased  to  be  a  charge  on  his  parents. 
But  as  the  years  roll  by  he  begins  to  discern  the  difference  between  an* 
established  reputation  and  one  that  has  to  be  made  afresh  every  day. 
Work,  untiring  and  ceaseless,  is  the  badge  of  all  professions,  but  the 
\  work  of  the  newspaper  man  at  forty-five  is  not  necessarily  better  paid 
work  than  that  of  the  same  man  at  twenty-five.  Twenty  years  of 
what  is  called  successful  devotion  to  his  calling  has  probably  brought 
him  a  sense  of  security  in  his  ability  to  earn  his  living,  and  a  conse- 
quent indifference  to  the  incessant  changes  of  the  little  world  which 
bounds  his  sphere  of  activity,  but  beyond  that  sense  of  personal  inde- 
pendence he  has  gained  but  little.  Whether  or  no  he  be  a  writer  "  on 
space,"  he  must  turn  out  a  certain  amount  of  copy  or  its  equivalent 
for  at  least  fifty  weeks  in  the  year,  and  the  fame  of  what  he  did  last 
week  is  as  dead  as  the  fame  of  what  he  did  ten  years  ago.  For  failing 
mental  vigor  there  is  no  place  in  a  newspaper  ofiice ;  for  long  service 
no  retiring  pension.  The  man  who  cannot  keep  step  with  the  proces- 
sion is  thrust  aside  or  walked  over.  The  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  reigns  here  in  all  its  brutal  vigor ;  but  what  may  be  the  enduring 
type  of  work  or  worker,  to  which  all  the  stress  and  struggle  of  the  men 
who  make  the  daily  press  are  converging,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
conjecture. 


XbeF^rum 
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No  one  of  the  tales  in  which  the  Greeks  were  fond  of  conveying 
the  lessons  of  experience  in  an  imaginative  form  is  more  poetically  and 
truthfully  conceived  than  the  story  of  Croesus,  including  the  narrative 
of  Solon*s  interview  with  him  and  their  discourse  together.  "The 
king,"  says  Herodotus,  "  dismissed  him  with  coldness,  thinking  it  the 
height  of  folly  that  a  man  should  make  no  account  of  present  good, 
but  bid  men  wait  to  see  the  end.  After  Solon  had  gone  away,  a  great 
judgment  from  God  fell  upon  Croesus, — ^it  is  likely  for  deeming  himself 
the  happiest  of  men." 

Not  even  the  wealth  of  Croesus  was  more  extraordinary  and  tmex- 
ampled,  or  more  conducive  to  self-delusion,  than  our  national  prosper- 
ity has  been  during  the  century  which  is  just  coming  to  its  dose. 
History  aflEords  no  other  such  splendid  spectacle  of  material  growth 
and  well-being.  Beginning  the  century  as  a  small,  weak  people,  we 
end  it  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nations  that  the  earth  has 
known.  We  began  it  on  one  side  of  a  continent,  poor  and  compelled 
to  frugality ;  we  end  it,  masters  of  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
rich  and  prodigal  Never  before  have  such  vast  numbers  of  men  en- 
joyed such  wide-spread  peace,  comfort^  and  freedom  from  fear.  The 
mass  of  men  which  from  the  beginning  of  human  life  have  been  de- 
pressed and  suffering  have  here  risen  swiftly,  and  without  disturbance, 
into  equality  of  opportunity,  freedom  from  arbitrary  restraint,  con- 
sciousness of  individual  rights  and  with  power  to  maintain  them. 
And  this  is  the  meaning  of  modem  democracy,  of  which  America  has 
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set  the  first  example, — the  rapid  rise  to  comfort  and  to  power  of 
masses  of  men.  This  is  what  makes  America,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
many  of  the  most  precious  legacies  of  the  past ;  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  the  beauty,  the  grace,  and  of  that  appeal  to  the  poetic  imagination 
which  inhere  in  some  portions  of  the  traditional  life  of  the  Old  World ; 
in  spite  of  the  many  evils  which  accompany  the  new  conditions  of  so- 
ciety,— this  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  men  is  what  makes  Amer- 
ica dear  to  her  children.  It  is  the  land  where  the  sensitive  conscience 
of  the  man  fortunate  in  his  circumstances  may  be  most  at  ease  in  his 
enjoyment,  and  where  the  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  most 
widely  acknowledged  as  the  rule  of  social  order,  though  for  the  most 
part,  as  yet,  only  in  its  crudest  forms,  and  often,  indeed,  in  mistaken 
and  perverted  application  to  the  relations  of  man  with  man. 

But  such  political,  economical,  and  social  conditions  as  exist  here 
are  especially  favorable  to  the  growth  of  popular  delusions  in  respect 
to  their  real  significance,  while  to  the  nourishing  of  these  delusions 
both  nature  and  science  'have  alike  contributed.  The  advantage  of 
geographical  position,  and  the  stimulus  to  effort  afforded  by  the  open 
continent  with  its  immeasurable  natural  resources ;  the  rapid  progress 
of  discovery  and  invention,  giving  to  man  immensely  increased  control 
of  the  forces  of  nature ;  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  novel  con- 
ditions of  life  for  the  instant  and  general  application  of  the  new 
knowledge  to  the  promotion  of  his  material  well-being, — ^have  all 
coincided  to  quicken  his  intelligence  and  his  energy ;  but  they  have 
also  tended  to  exaggerate  his  sense  of  mastery  over  the  world  and  fate. 
The  American  has  become  apt  to  ascribe  to  his  own  capacity  and  to 
his  institutions  blessings  which  are  in  large  measure  the  free  gift  of 
nature  or  the  consequences  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  He  has 
become,  not  merely  an  optimist,  but  to  a  great  degree  a  fatalist 

While  this  tendency  to  exaggerated  self-confidence  has  its  source 
partially  in  the  general  addition  to  the  resources  and  powers  of  nMin 
through  the  increase  of  knowledge,  it  may  seem  like  a  paradox  to 
say  that  its  force  has  been  confirmed  by  the  increasing  proportions  of 
popular  ignorance.  But  the  ignorant  lack  the  sense  of  measure  and 
proportion,  and  are  prone  to  unwarranted  self-satisfaction.  The  enor- 
mous growth  in  our  population  having  been  largely  due  to  the  immi- 
gration of  the  lower  and  most  ignorant  people  of  the  Old  World,  the 
century  closes  not  only  with  a  numerically  greater,  but  also  a  propor- 
tionately larger  part  of  our  community  in  a  state  of  ignorance  than  that 
with  which  it  began.     The  necessity  of  popular  education  for  the 
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maintenance  of  free  institutions  has  been,  indeed,  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine with  us,  and  an  article  of  the  popular  creed.  But,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  existence  of  the  theoretic  article  of  faith  affords  no  evi- 
dence of  its  effectiveness  as  a  rule  of  lifa  And  in  spite  of  constant 
and  serious  effort  to  promote  popular  education,  it  is  a  simple  delusion 
that  the  system  of  free  schools  established  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  in  which  confidence  is  reposed  as  the  main  bulwark  of  the 
Republic,  is  sufficient  to  stem  the  flood  of  ignorance,  or  to  secure  such 
education  of  the  people  as  shall  make  them  capable  of  intelligent  self- 
government  The  theory  is,  that  every  child  in  America  should  have 
such  schooling  as  will  make  him  capable  of  using  the  opportimities  for 
well-being  which  life  affords,  and  of  performing  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 
The  fact  is  that  large  numbers  of  children  grow  up  with  little  or  no 
schooling,  and  that  even  where  the  schools  are  most  efficient  and  the 
attendance  upon  them  most  general,  they  are  ineffectual  instruments 
for  providing  the  required  education.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
any  schools,  however  good  they  may  be,  can  educate.  Their  work  is 
to  give  instruction,  and,  as  Bishop  Butler  said  long  ago  in  a  memor- 
able phrase,  "Instruction  is  the  least  part  of  education."  The  educa- 
tion which  shapes  a  child  for  his  duties  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  is 
mainly  that  which  he  gains  from  the  influences  of  his  home  and  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  If  these  be  good,  the  instruction 
which  the  school  may  give  may  confirm  them  and  add  to  them ;  but  if 
they  are  bad,  the  school  can  do  little  to  counteract  them.  The  school 
may  enforce  some  mental  discipline,  may  cultivate  some  intellectual 
tastes,  may  instruct  in  the  means  for  obtaining  a  livelihood.  But  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  free  schools  in  the  United  States  little  is  done 
to  train  the  judgment,  to  quicken  the  imagination,  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  moral  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  The  work  of  the  school  has  no 
direct  tendency  to  prepare  the  child  to  become  a  good  and  intelligent 
citizen.  In  spite  of  our  free-school  system,  ignorance  has  increased 
and  is  increasing  among  us. 

This  truth  is  in  part  obscured  by  the  fact  that  the  liberal  oppor- 
tunities and  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  country  have  an 
immense  and  rapid  effect  in  raising  the  ignorant,  whether  of  foreign  or 
native  birth,  in  the  scale  of  material  civilization.  But  the  character 
ingrained  by  a  long  inheritance  of  ignorance  and  semi-barbarism  is 
seldom  to  be  essentially  modified  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation. 
The  foreign  boss  of  Tammany  Hall,  who  rules  the  city  of  New  York, 
who  has  assumed  the  garb  of  civilization  and  sits  at  rich  men's  feasts, 
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is  still  a  semi-barbarian.  The  free  school  has  not  educated  him,  nor 
the  hordes  of  his  tribal  followers.  Yet  while  he  and  his  fellows  sell 
justice,  commit  daily  barratry,  practise  blackmail,  and  make  a  scoff 
and  byword  of  law,  the  self-complacent  American  looks  on  and  says, 
with  an  optimism  which  he  flatters  himself  is  the  spirit  of  genuine 
patriotism :  "  Oh,  it  will  all  come  out  right  Free  education  is  the 
safeguard  of  the  Kepublic."  ^ 

It  is  not  only  the  ignorance  of  the  foreign  immigrant  which  is  a  dan- 
ger to  the  commonwealth,  but  that  also  of  the  native-bom  who  are  on 
the  outskirts  or  outside  the  pale  of  civilization.  The  settling  of  the 
vast  new  territory  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  century  has  re- 
duced a  large  section  of  the  most  vigorous  part  of  the  people  to  the 
condition  of  pioneers  and  adventurers,  who  have  shared  in  small  mea- 
sure the  advantages  of  civilization  and  hardly  felt  its  restraints.  Such 
virtues  as  their  condition  may  develop  are  not  the  civic  virtues.  Of 
mere  necessity  they  become  ignorant,  rude,  careless  of  social  obligations, 
lawless  in  disposition,  and  of  dull  moral  sense.  They  react  upon  the 
civilization  which  advances  upon  the  border  line,  and  imprint  upon  it 
something  of  their  own  characteristica     Its  standards  are  lowered. 

And  thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  grave  problem 
which  the  next  century  is  to  solve, — whether  our  civilization  can  main- 
tain itself,  and  make  advance,  against  the  pressure  of  ignorant  and 
barbaric  multitudes ;  whether  the  civilized  part  of  the  conmiunity  is 
eventually  to  master  the  barbaric,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  overcome  in  the 
struggle  The  question  is  not  whether  the  mere  material  advantages 
of  civilization  are  to  be  lost, — ^for  they  attract  the  barbarian,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  their  attractions  are  sufficient  to  secure  their 
permanence, — but  whether  its  moral  and  intellectual  attainments,  its 
refinements,  its  elevations  of  character,  its  best  results  in  life  and  in 
expression, — whether  theso  are  safa 

The  signs  are  dubioua  No  sure  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the 
evidence  of  material  prosperity,  for,  though  this  may  afford  assurance 
of  industry,  energy,  and  a  certain  (not  the  highest)  grade  of  intelli- 
gence, it  gives  little  in  respect  to  the  superior  elements  of  civilization. 
A  better  ground  for  inference  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  expression  of  national  character  in  the  manners  of  the  people, — 
evidence  the  clearer  and  stronger  for  its  being  the  direct,  yet  in  large 
measure  the  unconscious,  revelation  of  the  moral  disposition.  The  aver- 
age American  is  imquestionably  good-natured ;  the  easy  conditions  of 
life  tend  to  promote  his  good  humor  and  self-satisfaction ;  he  is  gener- 
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ally  kind-hearted,  and  not  indisposed  to  render  service  to  others  when 
it  can  be  done  without  much  personal  troubla  A  child,  a  woman,  a 
helpless  person,  if  making  an  immediate  appeal  for  aid,  or  requiring 
protection  or  special  care,  is  usuallj  treated  with  consideration  and 
kindliness.  But  such  manners  as  have  their  root  in  genuine  unsehSsh- 
ness ;  in  principles  of  conduct  strong  enough  to  control  temper  and  to 
resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  familiar  fretting  circumstance ;  in  the  desire 
to  be  pleasant, — such  manners  as  are  considerate  of  minor  needs,  and 
give  sweetness,  elegance,  and  grace  to  life,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  American  peopla  Genuine  courtesy  and  refine- 
ment are  rare  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world :  they  are  certainly  rare 
in  America.  The  deficiency  does  not  exist  in  the  lower  classes  alone. 
It  is  conspicuous  among  tiiose  favored  by  fortuna  Where  in  any 
other  of  what  are  called  the  great  centres  of  civilization  could  one 
see  a  grosser  exhibition  of  boorishness  than  was  recently  displayed  by 
the  well-to-do  crowds  at  the  Horse  Show  in  New  York,  in  their  behav- 
ior toward  the  yotmg  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough? — women 
and  men  crowding  and  hustling  to  get  a  place  from  which  to  stare  at 
the  newly-married  pair,  vying  with  each  other  in  the  shameless  mani- 
festation of  the  want  of  self-respect,  as  well  as  of  decent  regard  not 
merely  to  conventional  but  to  actual  propriety. 

But  a  more  serious,  because  a  more  widespread  and  permanent  ex- 
hibition of  the  lack  of  due  regard  for  manners,  is  the  neglect— conmion 
to  all  classes  of  society— of  the  proper  domestic  training  of  children. 
The  frequent  and  notorious  self-sufficiency  and  impertinence  of  the 
American  child  betray  the  indifference  of  parents  to  the  essential  and 
most  conmionplace  considerations  of  domestic  discipline  and  parental 
responsibility.  The  spirit  of  unchecked  independence  and  of  selfish 
wilfulness  permitted  in  chiMhood  develops  into  youthful  lawlessness 
and  resistance  to  restraint ^The  hoodlum  of  the  street  comer  and  the 
rough  loafer  of  the  village  find  their  mates  among  the  students  of  our 
colleges.  The  difference  between  them  is  only  one  of  circumstance 
and  of  degrea  The  manners  and  morals  displayed  in  intercollegiate 
contests  in  athletic  sports  in  all  parts  of  the  country  fall  little  short  of 
a  national  disgrace,  for  they  result  not  only  from  the  character  of  the 
contestants,  but  from  that  of  the  commimity  at  large  from  which  they 
are  drawn,  and  which  encourages  the  barbaric  instincts  of  youth  by  its 
indifference  to  fair  play,  and  by  the  excess  of  its  hysteric  applause  of 
victory  won  by  any  means,  fair  or  fouL  The  intercollegiate  game  has 
become  an  evil  not  only  in  college  life,  but  in  the  life  of  the  nation 
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itself ;  for  there  is  nothing  of  higher  import  in  that  life  than  the  cherish- 
ing of  the  sense  of  honor  and  of  the  sanctity  of  honesty  in  all  competi- 
tions. The  wholesome  and  honorable  practice  of  athletic  sports  is  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  education  of  youth.  The  prac- 
tice of  them,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  true  ends,  the  development  of 
manly  and  vigorous  health,  but  for  the  sake  of  unhealthy  excitement, 
and  of  getting  the  advantage  of  opponents  by  concealment,  fraud,  or 
violence  if  it  cannot  be  won  by  legitimate  means,  is  simply  a  source  of 
moral  corruption.  Few  men  of  this  country  have  paid  more  attention 
to  this  matter  than  Mr.  Caspar  W.  Whitney,  or  have  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  sport  as  practised  in  England  as  well  as  in  America.  His 
testimony  runs  no  risk  of  being  called  in  question  as  that  of  an 
inexperienced  or  unsympathetic  witness,  and  this  is  what  he  says  in 
"Harper's  Weekly"  for  November  23,  1895,  after  giving  an  account 
of  the  conditions  which  at  present  prevail  in  our  chief  sport : — 

''  When  I  consider  the  condition  of  affairs  this  moment  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, in  football  alone,  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  criticism  of  the 
severest  kind  on  the  morality  of  the  young  men  of  America ;  and  when  the  read- 
ers of  this  department  see  these  paragraphs  and  realize  how  inadequately  such  a 
wretched  state  of  affairs  can  be  treated  in  a  single  page  of  the  **  Weekly,"  that 
this  is  but  a  drop  in  the  hogshead  of  what  is  going  on,  they  will  be  not  only  as- 
tounded but  shocked  to  think  that  their  own  countrymen  have  so  little  sense  of 
honor  and  justice  and  commonplace  every-day  integrity  that  they  cannot  even 
play  their  games  without  cheating  in  secret  or  with  brazen-faced  openness.  It 
is  a  calamity,  and  the  practice  is  so  widespread  that  it  seems  almost  incurable." 

These  evils  in  the  field  of  sport  are  all  the  more  dangerous  because 
of  the  profit  which  the  newspaper  press  finds  in  fostering  the  unhealthy 
popular  excitement  concerning  these  public  games.  The  excessive 
space  devoted  to  highly  colored  and  extravagant  reports  of  them, 
totally  out  of  proportion  to  their  real  importance,  is  one  of  the  marked 
indications  of  the  prevalence  of  conditions  unfavorable  to  civilization ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  aflEorded  by  the  character  of  the 
common  American  newspapers.  As  a  mirror  of  the  community  which 
they  address,  the  image  which  they  afford  of  it  is  not  pleasing,  nor 
fitted  to  encourage  confidence  in  its  disposition.  But  the  newspaper  is 
not  a  mere  mirror ;  it  does  much — nothing  does  more — to  shape  the 
image  which  it  reflects ;  and  the  enormous  power  that  it  exercises  in 
this  respect  invests  its  editors  with  a  responsibility  which  they  may 
refuse  to  acknowledge,  but  which  they  cannot  evade.  Notable  exam- 
ples of  the  recognition  of  editorial  responsibility,  and  of  well-directed 
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effort  to  make  the  newspaper  an  agency  for  the  promotion  of  civiliza- 
tion, are  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  a  few  journals  in  different  parts  of 
the  country, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  New  York  " Evening  Post"  and 
the  Springfield  "  Eepublican  " ;  but,  of  the  great  multitude  of  the  papers 
in  the  United  States,  how  many  are  so  conducted  as  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence for  good  ?  If  the  majority  of  them  do  little  harm  because  of  the 
intellectual  feebleness  of  their  editors,  there  are  some  among  the  so- 
called  leading  newspapers  of  which  the  influence  is  wholly  pernicious 
because  of  the  perverted  intellectual  ability  with  which  they  are  con- 
ducted. There  has  been,  for  example,  no  lack  of  a  kind  of  talent  in 
the  conduct  of  a  notorious  journal  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has 
sought  and  won  a  discreditable  success  by  pandering  to  the  baser 
tastes  and  dispositions  of  the  community.  The  corrupting  influence  of 
its  cynical  indifference  to  public  morality,  to  the  obligations  of  truth, 
and  the  restraints  of  honor,  has  not  been  confined  to  its  own  readers. 
Its  example  has  been  followed  throughout  the  country  by  many  an  y 
editor  seeking  for  notoriety  and  profit  along  similar  shameless  patha     X 

The  number  of  local  journals  in  all  parts  of  the  land  is  often  cited  as 
evidence  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  education  and  intelligence  among  our 
people.  But  the  character  of  the  mass  of  them  is  not  such  as  to  justify 
this  inf erenca  They  doubtless  indicate  a  higher  level  of  material  com- 
fort than  that  enjoyed  by  any  equal  body  of  people  elsewhere,  but, 
broadly  regarded,  they  afford  an  image  of  a  people  with  few  mental 
interests,  of  uncultivated  tastes,  of  shallow  disposition,  of  dull  lives,  and 
devoid  of  intellectual  or  moral  education  of  a  high  order.  They  ex- 
hibit a  people  with  a  strong  sense  of  personal  interests,  and  not  deficient 
in  energy  and  enterprise  in  the  conduct  of  personal  affairs,  but  largely 
destitute  of  the  sense  of  public  duty,  and  of  the  responsibilities  attach- 
ing to  citizenship  in  a  seK-goveming  commonwealth;  a  people  not 
likely  to  be  shocked  by  coarse  means  adopted  to  promote  personal  or 
party  success,  and  preferring  to  commit  public  interests  to  the  charge 
of  men  of  their  own  stamp  rather  than  to  such  as,  by  superior  character, 
intelligence,  and  education,  are  more  competent  to  deal  with  them. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this ;  but  the  results  of  such  con- 
ditions are  not  matters  of  exultation,  nor  encouraging  of  confidence  in 
the  victory  of  civilization.  The  open  and  abundant  bribery  of  voters 
in  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Khode  Island  is  matched  by  the 
"  floaters  "  and  "  blocks  of  five  "  in  the  West,  by  the  corruption  and 
intimidation  of  voters  and  the  false  returns  of  the  polls  iij  the  SoutL 
The  spectacle  of  the  control  of  public  affairs  in  New  York  passing 
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from  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Governor  Hill  to  another  like  Piatt,  and 
of  Pennsylvania  stowed  in  the  pocket  of  a  man  like  Quay, — all  three 
of  them  men  of  a  low  order  of  ability  and  without  a  single  trait  that 
would  justify  popular  regard;  not  statesmen  or  orators,  not  educated 
men  or  gentlemen :  this  spectacle  is  but  the  most  conspicuous  among 
a  thousand  of  similar  order  in  other  States  and  upon  a  mpre  limited 
stage. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that,  as  the  proportion  of  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated voters  has  decreased  in  comparison  with  their  whole  number,  a 
general  deterioration  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  their  chosen 
Kepresentatives.  The  members  of  Congress — alike  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House — very  fairly  represent  the  body  of  their  constituents.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  native  talent  and  individual  capacity  which  is 
observable  in  Congress  to-day,  as  it  is  a  lack  of  the  trained  intelligence 
requisite  for  dealing  with  complex  public  interests,  and  still  more  of  the 
moral  character  which  is  superior  to  motives  of  mean  personal  ambition 
and  partisan  advantage  A  Senate  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  owe  their  places  to  wealth  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  ob- 
tain them,  without  exposing  themselves  to  general  reprobation  or  the 
scorn  of  their  fellows,  is  not  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  much  upright  or 
enlightened  l^isktion.  The  del^ations  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  New  England  and  New  York — that  is,  from  the  part  of  the 
country  supposed  to  be  most  civilized — do  not  raise  high  expectations 
concerning  those  from  States  which  possess  fewer  advantages  of  cul- 
ture and  fewer  traditions  of  statesmanship. 

Such  exhibitions  as  we  have  lately  had — as  we  are  now  having — of 
public  men  of  note  making  deliberate  appeal  to  the  most  brutal  in- 
stincts of  the  populace  by  advocacy  of  a  policy  of  national  aggression 
and  of  war,  aflEord  the  plainest  evidence  of  the  low  estimate  which 
these  spurious  patriots  set  upon  the  public  intelligence  and  morality. 
It  needs,  however,  but  little  training  of  the  ear  to  detect  the  &Ise  tone 
of  selfish  ambition  in  their  blatant  declamations ;  and  the  American 
people  would  have  to  be  nearer  than  it  is  to  deserving  the  contempt  in 
which  they  hold  it  before  it  could  be  deluded  by  their  demagogic  arts. 
But  these  political  swaggerers,  who  seek  to  breed  suspicion  and  ill  will 
between  friendly  nations,  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  animosity,  and  to 
stimulate  evil  passions,  who  disparage  the  virtue  of  peitce  and  good 
will  among  men,  are  among  the  worst  of  criminals,  for  they  aim  their 
blows  at  civilization  itself. 

At  the  present  moment  the  risk  is  perhaps  small  of  the  adoption  ot 
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this  infamous  policy  by  either  of  the  great  national  parties,  though  we 
must  expect  to  hear  its  advocates  more  loud  than  ever  in  the  session  of 
Congress  which  has  just  opened ;  but  the  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  promulgation  of  such  doctrine  by  men  in  high  public  station 
has  not  merely  an  effect  in  debauching  the  sentiment  of  the  more  igno- 
rant and  reckless  part  of  the  conmiunity,  but  that  it  also  tends  and  is 
in  part  expressly  designed  to  confirm  certain  evil  conditions  in  our 
national  life  which  threaten  the  permanence  of  peaceful  foreign  rela- 
tions. It  encourages  that  spirit  of  hostility  to  England  which  to  their 
shame  prevails  in  a  large  contingent  of  both  foreign  and  native  voters, 
and  wluch  is  far  more  threatening  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
than  it  is  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  idea  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  is  one  that  no  rational  man  should  hold  as  within  the  range 
of  possibilities.  It  would  be  a  national  crime  for  which  there  could 
be  no  excusa  Whatever  question  may  arise  between  the  two  nations 
can  never  be  one  for  which  war  can  be  the  right  solution.  But  the 
discourse  of  politicians  seeking  personal  or  party  advantage  by  jingo- 
ism is  all  the  more  to  be  condemned  because  it  fosters  that  barbaric 
lust  of  conquest  and  dominion  which  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
done  as  yet  little  to  extirpate  from  the  hearts  of  the  uninstructed 
masses  of  mankind,  and  which  is  dangerously  promoted  by  some  of 
the  very  felicities  of  our  fortune.  The  rapid  and  prosperous  growth 
of  our  great  Western  States — cut  off  as  they  are  by  mere  position  from 
the  restraints  imposed  by  neighborhood  to  other  powers ;  cut  off  also 
from  the  influences  of  old  tradition  and  inherited  culture — ^has  encour- 
aged among  their  people  a  spirit  of  self-confidence  which  may  easily 
degenerate  into  one  of  arrogance  and  self-assertion*  Materialized  in 
their  temper ;  with  few  ideals  of  an  ennobling  sort ;  little  instructed  in 
the  lessons  of  history ;  safe  from  exposure  to  the  direct  calamities  and 
physical  horrors  of  war ;  with  imdeveloped  imaginations  and  imperfect 
sympathies, — ^they  form  a  community  unfortunate  and  dangerous  from 
the  possession  of  power  without  a  due  sense  of  its  corresponding  re- 
sponsibilities :  a  commimity  in  which  the  passion  for  war  may  easily 
be  excited  as  the  fancied  means  by  which  its  greatness  may  be  con- 
vincingly exhibited,  its  patriotism  displayed,  and  its  ambitions  grati- 
fied. This  is  no  imreal  periL  Some  chance  spark  may  fire  the  prairie. 
(It  is  a  peril  indefinitely  enhanced  by  the  optimistic  indifference  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  their  childish  conceptions  concerning  the  greatness 
.and  power  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  other  nations. 

This  dangerous  temper  is  confirmed  by  one  of  the  normal  results 
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of  such  conditions  as  have  prevailed  in  the  greater  part  of  our  terri- 
tory during  the  past  century, — the  steady  growth  of  disrespect  for 
rightful  authority,  whether  that  of  law,  of  learning,  or  of  experi- 
ence: nay,  even  of  wisdom  herself.  The  spirit  of  individual  inde- 
pendence is  the  spirit  to  which  the  progress  of  civilization  is  mainly 
due ;  but,  if  not  controlled  by  reason,  it  becomes  the  parent  of  anarchy, 
destructive  of  free  institutions  and  of  social  order.  In  Europe  its  ex- 
cess is  checked  in  part  by  her  great  armies  and  navies,  in  which  the 
principles  of  discipline,  subordination,  and  obedience  are  maintained, 
and  also  by  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of  men  sufficiently  instructed 
to  set  a  true  value  upon  the  principle  of  authority,  rightly  understood, 
as  the  balance-wheel  by  which  individual  independence  is  regulated. 
In  America  we  have  been  living  under  conditions  which  have  admitted 
of  no  check  upon  this  spirit  of  independence ;  and  the  result  is  seen  in 
every  class,  in  the  enfeebled  sense  of  the  virtue  of  obedience  and  the 
necessity  of  discipline,  in  the  imrestraint  of  expression,  and  in  the 
readiness  to  question  and  to  resist  the  exercise  of  authority.  Even 
in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  the  country  the  sentiment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  is  often  misdirected  and  depraved,  while  in 
the  vast  half-civilized  and  half-settled  i-egions  it  b«x)mes  the  very 
manifestation  of  barbarism  and  of  a  relapse  toward  savagery.  Mr. 
Owen  Wister,  in  one  of  those  stories  of  the  rude  West,  in  which,  with 
rare  felicity,  he  depicts  conditions  of  border  life  which  he  has  observed 
with  penetrating  intelligence  and  sympathetic  perception,  speaks  inci- 
dentally of  the  common  antipathy  in  the  West  toward  the  soldiers  of 
the  United  States.     He  says : 

"  The  unthinking  sons  of  the  sage-brush  [in  Arizona],  ill  tolerate  a  thing 
which  stands  for  discipline,  good  order,  and  obedience ;  and  the  man  who  lets 
another  command  him  they  despise.  I  can  think  of  no  threat  of  more  evil  for 
our  democracy,  for  it  is  a  fine  thing  diseased  and  perverted, — ^namely,  indepen- 
dence gone  drunk." 

The  threat,  under  another  aspect,  exists  no  less  in  New  England  than 
in  Arizona. 

Now  these  and  other  similar  conditions  hostile  to  civilization  in  the 
United  States  are  not  to  be  puffed  out  of  existence  by  windy  declama- 
tion, or  by  rhetorical  assertions  of  the  popular  intelligence  and  virtue. 
Nor  are  they  to  be  met  in  the  spirit  of  irrational  confidence  in  the 
excellence  of  our  political  institutions  and  in  the  saving  grace  of 
democracy.  They  are  no  figments  of  a  desponding  pessimism,  but 
they  are  real  dangers  tmdermining  the  character  and  threatening  the 
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vitality  of  our  Republic.  "The  true  temper  in  politics,"  it  has  been 
well  said,  "is  one  of  confidence  and  hope";  not  of  blind  confidence, 
but  of  confidence  based  on  intelligent  resolution,  unremitting  effort, 
unwearied  patience;  not  of  vague  hope,  but  of  hope  based  on  definite 
purpose  and  on  a  reasonable  belief  in  the  capacity  for  improvement 
among  men.  The  first  need  is  that  we  clear  our  minds  from  illu- 
sion, in  order  that  the  peril  may  be  distinctly  recognized  and  fairly 
estimated.  To  deny  or  to  undervalue  the  forces  ranged  against  civili- 
zation is  to  increase  their  power.  An  intelligent  understanding  of 
them  is  required  to  direct  the  effort  to  subdue  them.  The  appeal  to 
f  every  reflecting  and  worthy  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  do  his  part 
lin  the  work  of  securing  the  safety  and  progress  of  the  Republic  is 
Viirect,  is  urgent  It  is  on  the  minority  of  the  people  and  on  the  indi- 
vidual effort  of  each  member  of  it  that  the  issue  depends.  What  we 
want  is  not  exceptional  service  or  exceptional  ability,  but  plain  vir- 
tues and  common  uprightness.  To  raise  the  level  of  his  own  intelli- 
gence, to  keep  his  moral  sense  clear  and  unperverted,  to  use  his 
influence  in  maintaining  the  simple  ideals  of  private  and  public  virtue, 
is  within  the  power  of 'every  right-minded  man ;  and  thus  only,  by  the 
slow  processes  of  self -improvement  gradually  embodied  in  public  opin- 
ion, is  the  secular  fight,  on  the  issue  of  which  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind depends,  to  be  carried  on.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest  there  is  no 
question  as  to  victory.  He  who  "  sees  life  steadily  and  sees  it  whole  " 
is  neither  elated  nor  depressed.  We  must  fight,  each  with  his  best 
strengtL  The  fight  will  not  be  ended  with  otir  lives,  but  all  good 
men  are  enlisted  for  the  war. 

Charles  Eliot  Nobton. 

Note  : — ^The  foregoing  article  was  written  before  the  issue  of  President 

Cleyeland*8  astounding  message  respecting  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute. 

To  the  forecast  in  my  paper  of  danger  to  the  Nation  from  existing  conditions  of 

public  intelligence  and  morality,  this  message,  and  the  popular  reception  of  it, 

have  given  lamentable  and  most  unexpected  confirmation.    The  harm  done  by 

the  defection  of  the  President  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  from  the  path  of 

good  sense  and  national  dignity  is  irreparable,  even  though  (and  this  is  still 

uncertain)  the  worst  consequences  which  might  naturally  result  from  it  be 

escaped. 

C.  E.  N. 
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In  1862,  when  we  resorted  to  paper  issues,  we  showed  a  lamentable 
confusion  between  the  functions  of  currency  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  revenue  on  the  other ;  the  standard  for  prices  and 
the  medium  of  exchange  were  deranged  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  getting 
a  loan  without  interest  by  issuing  irredeemable  paper.  To-day  another 
— although  slightly  different — confusion  of  thought  exists.  In  regard 
to  money  functions  alone  we  seem  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  between 

(1)  the  function  of  money  as  a  common  denominator  of  values,  to 
which  all  goods  are  referred,  and  in  which  prices  are  expressed ;  and 

(2)  the  fimction  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  the  means  by 
which,  after  goods  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the  common  de- 
nominator, they  are  exchanged  against  each  other.  Certainly  we  must 
carefully  note  these  distinctions  in  preparing  monetary  reforma  Be- 
fore we  can  correctly  indicate  remedies  for  our  ailing  currency  system 
we  must  obtain  a  true  diagnosis  of  the  disease 

In  1893  our  monetary  disturbances  centred  about  the  discontinu- 
ance of  silver  coinage  and  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act ;  to-day  our 
difficulties  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks 
and  the  paucity  of  the  gold  reserva  Nominally  these  appear  to  be 
diflferent  problems;  in  reality  they  are  but  diflferent  external  mani- 
festations of  the  same  internal  disorder.  What  this  conunon  cause  of 
diflferent  troubles  is,  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  far  to  seek.  To  every 
candid  mind  familiar  with  trade  and  exchange  of  goods  it  must,  when 
once  pointed  out,  seem  axiomatic.  Certainly  every  business  man  must 
regard  as  axiomatic  the  proposition  that  the  essential  of  all  business 
prosperity  is  freedom  from  artificial  disturbances  of  the  standard,  or 
common  denominator,  in  which  contracts  are  made  and  in  which  all 
current  prices  of  goods  are  expressed.  It  is  a  fundamental  both  of 
monetary  principle  and  of  practical  experience.  The  protection  of  the 
monetary  standard  from  dishonest  or  secret  manipulation  is  the  com- 
monest homily  of  history.  On  the  crime,  for  instance,  of  debasing  the 
coinage,  and  thereby  altering  all  contracts,  the  historians  have  wasted 
abundant  ink.     In  short,  an  alteration  of  the  standard  will  inevitably 
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work  injury  to  industrial  prosperity ;  and,  if  it  be  undertaken  in  igno- 
rance, the  authors  of  it  would  show  themselves  unfit  for  office ;  if  done 
designedly,  they  would  prove  themselves  knaves. 

Since  recent  events — ^to  my  mind  at  least — indicate  a  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  different  functions  of  money,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  basis  for  such  a  distinction. 
The  two  things  to  be  kept  distinct  are :  (1)  the  undisturbed  mainten- 
ance of  the  standard,  or  common  denominator,  for  prices  and  contracts ; 
and  (2)  the  means  by  which  goods  are  exchanged.  The  stability  of 
the  standard  is  a  matter  quite  distinct  from  the  determination  as  to 
how  much  of  this  or  that  kind  of  money  is  needed  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
changa  The  standard  in  which  prices  are  expressed  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  machinery  by  which  goods  (whose  relative  values 
are  already  expressed  in  the  standard  money)  are  exchanged.' 

A  perfect  standard  of  value,  as  every  economist  knows,  is  unat- 
tainable. Neither  gold  nor  silver  are  perfect  standards,  because  price 
is  a  relation  ;  and  this  relation  may  be  altered  either  by  causes  affect- 
ing the  money  side,  or  by  causes  affecting  the  goods  side  of  the  com- 
parison. Gold  and  silver  have  in  fact  been  used  as  standards  in  default 
of  better  ones ;  silver  having  been  mainly  so  regarded  up  to  1850,  and 
gold  having  been  largely  so  employed  since  1850.  Prices,  with  which 
every  man  of  affaij^  has  to  deal,  are  affected  by  all  the  various  influ- 
ences touching  not  only  the  goods  side,  but  the  money  side,  of  the 
ratio.  Prices,  consequently,  are  modified  (1)  by  an  increase  or  diniinu- 
tion  in  the  supply  of  money,  (2)  by  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
demand  for  the  money-material,  or  (3)  by  an  increase  or  diminution 
in  the  cost  of  producing  the  goods  exchanged  against  money.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  there  are  many  natural  and  unavoidable  causes  at 
work  on  either  gold  or  silver  to  modify  their  relation  to  goods,  and  thus 
to  affect  prices.     Chatiges  in  prices  are  sure  to  arise  from  the  numer- 

>  General  Francis  A.  Walker  says  money  performs  the  f miction  of  a  measm-e 
of  value  **  in  respect  to  a  vast  bulk  of  commodities  where  it  is  not  called  on  to 
become  a  medium  of  exchange.  ...  It  requires  the  actual  use  of  money,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  space  of  time,  to  effect  those  double  exchanges  which  we  call 
buying  and  selling ;  but  the  prices  resulting  from  such  exchanges  may  be  applied 
to  far  greater  bodies  of  wealth  without  the  use  of  money.  For  example,  a  farmer 
sells  a  cow  to  be  sent  to  the  city  for  beef.  It  is  only  in  the  actual  sale  that  money  is 
used :  but  he  takes  the  price — the  money-value — ^thus  determined,  as  the  means  of 
estimating  the  value  of  his  herd ;  and  so  does  the  government  in  taxing  him.  .  .  . 
The  farmer  compares  his  cow  with  the  one  he  has  just  sold  for  money,  and,  know- 
ing it  to  be  as  good  a  cow,  or  better,  or  poorer,  fixes  her  price,  in  denominations 
of  money,  for  the  purposes  of  the  contemplated  exchange.'* — *'  Money,"  p.  04. 
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ous  causes  thus  set  forth,  over  which  legislation  can  have  no  controL 
The  business  community  has  enough  to  do  to  watch  for  and  guard 
against  changes  arising  from  natural  causes  affecting  the  demand  and 
supply  of  money  and  the  vicissitudes  of  cost  of  production.  It  has  not 
only  a  right  to  be  saved  from  legislative  artificial  changes  in  the  stan- 
dard ;  but  it  will  be  incensed  beyond  endurance  if  such  legislation  is  the 
result  of  political  intrigue  and  campaign  bargains.  It  is  ready  to  de- 
mand in  a  very  ugly  humor  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  worried  by  un- 
natural legislative  changes  in  the  common  denominator  itself. 

But,  more  than  this,  gold  is  not  the  same  kind  of  article  as  silver 
for  monetary  purposes,  and  the  forces  affecting  the  value  of  gold 
apply  in  a  different  way  to  gold  from  those  which  apply  to  silver. 
Gold  is  heavier  than  silver :  gold  is  thirty  times  as  valuable  as  silver, 
weight  for  weight:  gold  is  needed  for  large  denominations  of  coin; 
silver  for  small  denominations.  Therefore,  for  monetary  uses,  gold 
and  silver  are  not  homogeneous;  a  demand  for  money  in  general  can- 
not be  satisfied  indifferently  by  either  gold  or  silver,  since  monetary 
needs  differ  among  different  people.  Gold  and  silver  cannot  be  inter- 
changeable as  money,  any  more  than  com  and  wheat  are  interchangea- 
ble as  food :  both  com  and  wheat  may  serve  as  food,  but  corn-meal 
and  flour  will  never  be  the  same,  will  never  equally  please  all  palates, 
and  will  never  be  in  demand  interchangeably  the  one  for  the  other. 
The  difference  between  gold  and  silver  is  still  more  pronounced.  From 
the  simple  fact  that  gold  is  a  metal  different  from  silver,  the  conditions 
affecting  the  demand  and  supply  of  gold  are  different  from  those  affect- 
ing the  demand  and  supply  of  silver.  The  main  supplies  of  gold  come 
from  regions  other  than  those  which  furnish  silver :  the  largest  deposits 
of  gold  have  been  found  in  California,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
parts  of  the  Eocky  Mountains ;  while  the  largest  finds  of  silver  have 
been  in  Mexico,  South  America,  and  Nevada.  From  this  brief  sum- 
mary of  facts  it  must  be  evident  why  a  standard  of  silver  must  inevita- 
bly be  wholly  different  from  one  of  gold.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  function  of  money  as  a  standard,  every  one  must  admit  that  the  two 
are  not  homogeneous.  This  can  be  admitted  without  entering  into  the 
"  silver  question  "  hera 

The  logical  consequences  of  these  facts  are  momentous  to  our  pres- 
ent discussion.  If,  in  this  country,  gold  should  happen  to  have  long 
been  the  common  denominator  with  which  all  goods  had  been  habitu- 
ally compared;  and  if  as  a  consequence  prices  and  contracts  had 
during  this  long  period  been  expressed  in  gold  (for  this  has  been  true  of 
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gold  l^ally  and  in  fact  since  1884,  except  in  the  paper  period  of  1862- 
1879), — ^then  it  follows  that  any  attempt  to  change  from  an  existing 
gold  standard  to  one  of  depreciated  paper,  or  to  one  of  silver,  having 
its  own  peculiar  conditions  of  value,  would  have  the  destructive  effect 
of  a  monetary  earthquake.  It  would  cause  an  upheaval  of  all  prices 
and  contracts  not  specifically  expressed  in  gold.  After  having  adapted 
itself  to  one  metal,  the  business  public  must  go  through  the  trying  pro- 
cess of  learning  how  to  adapt  itself  to  a  new  metallic  denominator. 
Here  is  the  destructive  influence  of  a  change.  And,  as  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  the  world  of  trade  abhors  change  The  business  community 
demands  conditions  in  which  it  can  clearly  see  a  short  distance  ahead. 
Whatever  be  the  length  of  time  involved  in  a  productive  process, — such 
as  between  buying  the  wool  and  marketing  the  finished  woollen  goods, 
or  between  buying  iron  and  completing  the  house  or  bridge, — ^men 
of  affairs  must  be  protected  against  unnecessary  changes  in  the  com- 
mon denominator  in  which  their  sales  and  orders  are  expressed. 

All  this  exposition  seems  so  very  elementary  that  I  shall  probably 
be  taken  to  task  for  it;  but  the  astounding  fact  remains  that  our 
Solons  have  for  seventeen  years  (or  since  1878)  been  straining  the 
very  timbers  of  the  ship  of  state  in  a  frantic — and,  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  an  insane — attempt  to  tamper  with  the  standard.  A 
concerted  and  continuous  effort  to  render  the  country  uncertain  as  to 
the  permanence  of  its  standard,  actually  kept  up  for  seventeen  years, 
and  embodied  in  national  legislation,  seems  like  a  piece  of  folly  too 
gross  to  be  true  in  a  modem  civilized  state;  but  that  is  the  exact  truth 
of  the  United  States.  Since  1878  we  have  not  intermitted  the  policy, 
forced  on  us  by  selfish  private  interests,  to  keep  steadily  before  us  the 
possibility  of  a  change  from  the  gold  to  the  silver  standard.  Since 
1878  it  must  be  recorded  that  there  has  never  been  a  period  of  absolute 
certainty ;  there  has  never  been  a  period  when  a  producer  could  feel  so 
entirely  sure  of  the  standard  of  payments  that  he  could,  without  fear 
or  hesitation,  make  his  estimates  a  few  years  ahead. 

A  correct  analysis  of  the  situation,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  cause  of  all  our  monetary  disturbances  is  not 
one  connected  with  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  one  concerning  the 
maintenance  of  a  definite  measure,  or  common  denominator,  in  which 
prices  and  contracts  are  expressed.  It  is  not  now  a  question  as  to  Jiow 
mvjch^  but  what  hind  of  money  we  shall  have.  It  was  the  doubt  as  « 
to  what  kind  of  money,  or  what  standard,  we  were  to  have,  which 
brought  us  the  panic  of  1893.     Politicians,  manoeuvring  for  party 
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advantage,  have  been  playing  the  game  of  tampering-with-the-standard 
at  Washington,  while  the  crippled  industries  of  the  land  were  burying 
their  dead.  How  long  will  the  plain  people  stand  patiently  by,  and 
pay  out  of  their  pockets  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  fun  of 
watching  a  debauch  of  violated  monetary  principles  ? 

The  story  of  our  standard  since  the  Civil  War  is  one  of  the  most 
humiliating  chapters  of  our  monetary  history ;  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal  It  was  on  December  31,  1861,  that  specie  payments  were 
suspended,  after  a  long  experience  on  a  gold  basis, — since  about  1834. 
In  1862  the  government  niade  the  error,  before  alluded  to,  of  trying 
to  get  a  loan  without  interest  by  issuing  irredeemable  paper.  The 
inability  to  understand  that  the  interest  on  $450,000,000  was  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  confusion  produced  in  prices  and  credit  by 
changing  the  standard  from  gold  to  a  paper  of  dubious  value  (behind 
which  there  was  not  a  dollar  of  reserve)  was  severely  punished  by 
disaster.  The  greenbacks  then  issued  depreciated  even  65  per  cent 
Without  going  into  the  subsequent  history  of  this  depreciated  standard, 
it  is  sufficient  to  recall  that,  in  1875,  the  Resimiption  Act  was  passed, 
under  the  provisions  of  which  a  sufficient  gold  reserve  was  collected, 
and  specie  payments  were  resumed  January  1,  1879.  After  a  seven- 
teen years'  wandering  in  the  wUdemess  of  uncertainty,  we  returned  to 
the  same  gold  standard  which  had  existed  previous  to  the  war.  This 
return  was  accomplished  only  after  painful  sacrifices  which  convulsed 
the  country ;  but  the  result  has  proved  equal  to  the  cost  This  re- 
sumption was  the  crown  and  glory  of  President  Hayes's  administration ; 
the  Eepublican  party  became  the  upholders  of  business  stability  and 
"  sound  money  " ;  it  was  in  connection  with  the  resumption  measure 
that  President  Garfield  won  his  reputation ;  and  in  the  business  com- 
munity the  restoration  of  the  gold  standard  has  been  regarded  as  tiie 
very  charter  of  prosperity  at  home  and  of  credit  abroad. 

But  prosperity  and  credit  have  been  chilled  by  every  slightest 
suggestion  of  doubt  as  to  the  maintenance  of  this  standard.  Strange 
to  say,  with  fatuous  lack  of  judgment,  the  fixity  of  the  standard  had 
not  been  actually  established  before  operations  were  started  to  under- 
mine it  After  resumption  was  attained,  its  guardians  seemed  to  for- 
get to  care  for  it ;  and  from  1878  to  the  present  day  the  coimtry  has 
suffered  under  constant  and  repeated  attempts  to  change  the  standard. 
Knowing  the  necessity  of  fixity  in  the  standard  for  business  prosperity, 
why  have  we  allowed  it  to  be  constantly  threatened?   The  first  serious 
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threat  to  the  standard  began  with  the  Bland- Allison  Act,  in  February, 
1878.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Bland  Bill,  as  it  passed  the 
House,  was  a  free-coinage  measura  It  is  true  that  the  fangs  of  the  bill 
were  drawn  by  Mr.  Allison  in  the  Senate;  otherwise,  if  passed,  the 
standard  would  have  been  changed  from  gold  to  silver  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eya  But  although  we  were  saved  by  the  Senate,  the 
uncertainty  produced  by  the  agitation  remained.  The  ill  results  have 
been  far  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  If  a  free-silver  measure 
— meaning  a  complete  transition  to  the  silver  standard — could  pass 
one  House,  why  may  it  not  pass  both  Houses  in  the  future  ?  The 
Senate  to-day  would  not  save  us  from  free  silver,  our  whole  reliance 
being  on  the  lower  House  and  on  the  Executiva  This  uneasiness 
once  aroused,  although  partially  allayed  for  short  periods,  has  been 
ever  present  It  leaves  the  business  system  in  a  highly  nervous  con- 
dition, as  after  a  bad  attack  of  monetary  grippe ;  and  ordinary  emer- 
gencies are  magnified  by  the  unhealthy  conditions. 

Under  the  operations  of  the  Bland- Allison  Act,  the  country 
received  serious  shocks  to  its  confidence  in  the  fixity  of  the  standard, 
and  especially  in  1884-86.  This  arose  from  doubts  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  gold  reserves  in  the  Treasury.  The  government  can  maintain 
gold  payments  only  if  it  has  gold  with  which  to  pay.  And  it  can 
obtain  gold  either  through  its  revenue,  or  by  selling  bonds  for  gold : 
there  are  no  other  ways.  But  in  the  years  1884-86,  so  great  was  the 
distrust  in  the  ability  of  the  Treasury  to  breast  the  stream  of  silver 
coinage,  that  the  usual  supplies  of  gold  ceased  to  flow  in  through  pay- 
ments of  revenue:  gold  was  held  back,  and  other  kinds  of  money  were 
sent  in  instead.  The  flood  of  silver  choked  the  inlets  to  the  Treasury ; 
and  a  panic  was  narrowly  averted.  Finally,  by  making  a  vacuum  for 
the  silver  money  in  the  general  circulation,  the  stream  of  silver  was 
prevented  from  overflowing  the  Treasury,  and  confidence  was  again 
temporarily  established.  By  October,  1886,  gold  was  once  more  freely 
paid  into  the  Treasury  for  public  dues.  (See  Chart  I  for  the  result 
since  1886.) 

During  this  period  of  disturbance  the  net  gold  in  the  Treasury  fell 

to  within  about  $15,000,000  of  the  reserve  of  $100,000,000  then 

regarded  as  the  danger  Una     It  is  of  present  interest,  however,  to  note 

that  this  reduction  of  gold  had  no  connection  with  deficits  between 

national  income  and  expenditure ;  for  the  surplus  in  each  year  was  as 

follows :    in  1884,  $57,608,396 ;  in  1885,  $17,859,735  ;  in  1886,  $93,- 

956,583.    No  device  for  increasing  the  revenue  would  at  that  time 
42 
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have  been  considered  for  a  moment  as  helping  to  restore  the  confidence 
in  the  standard.  There  was  no  question  of  a  lack  of  revenue  in  other 
kinds  of  money  than  gold ;  there  was  money  in  abundance  in  the 
Treasury,  but  not  money  of  the  right  kind.  The  diflSculties  of  the 
time  arose  solely  from  a  fear  that  the  standard  might  be  changed  ^m 
gold  to  silver ;  and  this  fear  was  distinctly  reflected  in  the  nature  of 
the  payments  by  the  public  into  the  Treasury.  Gold  was  withheld, 
and  other  forms  of  money  sent  in  for  dues. 

When  it  had  been  once  shown,  by  the  administration  of  the  Bland- 
Allison  Act,  that  the  annual  coinage  of  silver  could  be  kept  from 
choking  up  the  Treasury,  a  period  of  four  years  of  monetary  quiet 
ensued,  except  in  so  far  as  ineffective  silver  agitation  during  these 
years  may  have  disturbed  the  situation.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the 
standard  was  again  temporarily  removed ;  but  vigilance  was  still  neces- 
sary. The  net  gold  reserves  in  the  Treasury  were  fully  adequate, 
remaining  during  this  period  at  from  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000. 
Large  reserves  like  this,  so  long  as  they  existed,  removed  all  anxiety. 
It  was  not  essential  to  the  situation  in  1887-1890  that  the  revenues 
supplied  a  surplus ;  for  a  surplus,  as  was  shown,  had  existed  when  the 
troubles  of  1884-86  were  upon  us.  In  short,  the  surplus  theory  gives 
us  no  explanation  of  the  history  in  those  years ;  the  source  of  evil  was 
elsewhere. 

The  success  in  warding  off  the  inherent  dangers  to  the  standard 
arising  from  the  Bland- Allison  Act  seemed  to  encourage  the  belief  that 
the  country  could  take  more  and  greater  risks  with  impunity.  In  1890 
Congress  redoubled  its  sinister  attempts  to  pry  up  the  foundations  of 
our  monetary  system.  Congress  passed,  and  President  Harrison  actu- 
ally signed,  July  14, 1890,  the  so-called  Sherman  Act,  which  more  than 
doubled  our  purchases  of  silver,  and  thereby  doubled  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining  our  existing  standard,  wliich  in  1884-86  had  almost  suc- 
cumbed to  the  operations  of  the  Bland- Allison  Act  We  might  have 
carried  the  burdens  of  the  latter  by  vigilance  and  skill,  but  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  the  Act  of  1890  brought  us  humiliation  and  enormous 
losses.  The  question  of  the  standard  was  opened  all  anew :  from  the 
very  passage  of  the  Act  dates  the  steady  decline  in  the  percentage  of 
gold  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  public  dues  (see  Chart  I)  from  which 
we  have  never  since  recovered  ;  from  it  dates  the  steady  decline  in  the 
amount  of  the  Treasury  balances,  and  the  swift  collapse  of  the  net  gold 
reserve  (see  Chart  II) ;  and  from  that  time  began  the  heaping  up  of  the 
explosives  which  burst  out  in  the  fearful  monetary  upheaval  of  1893. 
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It  was  not  a  question  of  sufficient  revenue ;  for  we  had  no  deficits  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1893,  which  included  the  outbreak  of  the 
panic.  The  cause  of  disaster  was  solely  the  unspeakable  blindness  to 
the  folly  of  tampering  with  the  standard. 

The  panic  of  1893  did  not  break  out  until — for  the  first  time  since 
the  resumption,  of  specie  payments  in  1879 — ^the  net  gold  reserve  fell 
below  $100,000,000.  That  amount,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  always 
sacredly  maintained  as  a  protection  to  the  $346,000,000  of  greenbacks 
for  which  it  had  been  pledged.  But  in  April,  1893,  this  traditional 
amount  of  reserve  was  broken  into ;  and  then  the  unrestrained  fear  as  to 
the  standard  of  payments  developed  into  fright  and  panic.  Safety  dis- 
appeared, and  chaos  reigned.  Our  punishment  had  come  in  bitter  losses 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  the  succeeding  depression  of 
industry.  It  is  not  now  my  purpose  to  explain  or  to  recite  in  full  the 
causes  and  progress  of  the  panic  of  1893 ;  but,  suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  a 
standard-panic.  It  was  not  caused  by  any  scarcity  of  money  :  so  far  as 
that  factor  entered,  it  was  an  apparent  consequence,  not  a  cause,  of  the 
panic.  The  dominating  cause  was  the  final  culmination  of  the  long- 
felt  uncertainty  as  to  the  fixity  of  the  gold  standard,  which  had  been 
operating  since  1878  and  has  been  intensified  since  1890.  It  was 
the  perfectly  natural  fear — ^natural  after  what  had  happened  in  our 
legislation — ^that,  before  securities  could  be  sold  and  realized  upon, 
silver  would  take  the  place  of  gold  as  the  standard  of  payments. 
This  was  the  reason  of  the  frightful  rapidity  with  which  the  gold  re- 
serve fell  during  the  latter  part  of  1898  (see  Chart  II).  The  decline 
of  the  Treasury  balance  was  the  inevitable  falling  off  of  revenue  due 
to  the  panic.  The  gold  reserve  was  not  low  because  the  balance  was 
low.  That  is  a  complete  inversion  of  cause  and  effect  The  true 
sequence  was  as  follows :  The  distrust  of  the  standard,  caused  by  insane 
legislation,  diminished  gold  payments  into  the  Treasury ;  that  lowered 
the  gold  reserve;  this  produced  a  reflex  influence  on  public  confi- 
dence ;  the  diminishing  ability  of  the  Treasury  to  maintain  gold  pay- 
ments brought  on  the  panic ;  the  panic  caused  the  falling  off  in  the 
revenues  and  in  the  Treasury  balance.  For  to  July  1,  1893,  there  was 
no  deficit  To  suppose  that  more  revenue  would  have  saved  the  gold 
reserve  at  the  end  of  1893  is  sophistical,  in  my  judgment  The  true 
cause  was  the  tampering  with  the  standard. 

The  free-coinage  agitation,  directed  openly  against  the  standard  on 
which  we  have  done  business  since  1884  (excepting  the  paper  period, 
1862-1879),  unsettled  confidence  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  stability  of 
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our  monetary  policy.  No  one  could  know  that  contracts  entered  into 
when  a  dollar  stood  for  100  cents  in  gold  might  not  be  paid  oflE  in  silver 
which  stood  for  50  cents  on  a  dollar.  That  was  the  predicament  in 
which  every  investor  found  himself  who  had  an  obligation  payable 
only  in  "  coin  "  and  not  in  gold. 

That  is  the  reason,  too,  why  government  bonds  would  be  more  de- 
sirable to  investors  if  made  specifically  payable  in  gold.  Objectors 
may  say  that  it  destroys  credit  in  our  bonds  to  introduce  this  clause, 
because  it  raises  the  question  which  ought  to  be  takqn  for  granted, — 
that  the  "  coin "  bonds  are  to  be  paid  in  the  best  money.  But  this 
answer  is  conclusively  falsified  by  the  very  facts  of  past  and  present 
distrust  as  to  the  future  of  our  monetary  policy,  and  by  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  predicating  that  coming  Congresses  and  their  constituents 
will  be  any  more  sane  than  they  have  been  in  the  past  How  does  any 
one  know  that  the  Treasury  will  always  pay  gold,  when  a  majority  of  the 
present  Senate  would  destroy  the  gold  standard  in  a  moment,  if  it  could. 

A  further  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  disturbances  may 
be  obtained  by  a  study  of  Chart  L  From  1886  to  July,  1890,  from  70 
to  95  per  cent  of  all  payments  to  the  Treasurer  at  New  York  were  in 
gold,  while  since  July,  1894,  no  gold  has  been  paid  in,  and  the  pay- 
ments made  have  been  only  in  greenbacks  or  in  forms  of  silver  money. 
The  contrast  is  ominous  and  unmistakable.  The  fall  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  gold  line,  A,  and  the  rise  of  the  greenback  line,  B,  are  the 
marked  phenomena  of  the  period  after  July,  1890.  All  the  doubt  and 
confusion,  moreover,  dates  from  July,  1890.  In  short,  the  pressure  of 
greenbacks  and  silver  upon  the  Treasury,  and  the  cutting  oflf  of  the 
usual  supplies  of  gold,  are  directly  traceable  to  the  Sherman  Act.  It 
might  be  said,  however,  that  in  that  case  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act 
in  November,  1893,  ought  to  have  restored  the  old  situation  as  it  existed 
before  1890.  From  that  date,  possibly,  silver  money  has  not  been  so 
largely  sent  in  to  the  Treasury ;  but  greenbacks  have  come  in,  instead 
of  gold.  The  line  B  assumes  the  place  which  A  had  before  1890. 
The  indisputable  inference  from  these  facts  and  from  those  of  Chart  11 
is  that,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act,  no  adequate  gold  reserve 
has  been  maintained  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  as  to  the  fixity  of  the 
standard  aroused  by  recent  events.  To  push  the  reserve  slightly  above 
$100,000,000  by  a  small  issue  of  bonds,  inevitably  followed  by  its  dis- 
appearance below  the  line,  impresses  no  one  very  forcibly.  Each  time 
the  gold  reserve  goes  below  the  line,  all  the  old  doubts  are  again  raised, 
and  no  one  can  have  any  certainty  for  the  future.    A  really  serious  at- 
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tempt  to  replenish  the  reserve  once  for  all  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,- 
000  or  $200,000,000  might  have  produced  some  confidence  in  the  future. 

Moreover,  although  repealed,  the  Sherman  Act  is  still  with  us  in 
the  form  of  $150,818,582  (Nov.  1,  1898)  of  Treasury  notes  issued  im- 
der  its  provisions,  which  required  that  the  "  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem  such  notes 
in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  his  discretion,  it  being  the  established  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  at  a  parity  with  each 
other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio,"  etc.  Hence  the  Secretary  must 
always  be  ready  to  redeem  these  notes  in  gold ;  for  a  discrimination 
against  them  would  create  two  standards  of  money, — one  redeemable 
in  gold,  another  in  silver.  Consequently  these  notes  are  an  additional 
demand  on  a  gold  reserve  already  too  small  even  for  the  greenbacks,  v 
Under  such  circumstances  the  doubts  as  to  the  fixity  of  the  standard 
must  still  remain.  The  reserve  could  not  possibly  serve  for  a  sudden 
emergency,  such  as  a  threat  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  To  mean 
anything,  redemption  must  redeem  on  any  and  all  occasions.  Any- 
thing short  of  this  is  a  sham. 

It  has  been  urged  in  some  quarters  that  the  dwindling  gold  reserve 
is  due  to  the  deficits  of  our  budgets;  that,  if  the  revenue  were  in- 
creased sufficiently,  the  gold  reserve  could  be  maintained  intact  There 
are  only  two  ways  by  which  the  Treasury  can  obtain  gold :  (1)  through 
the  payment  of  revenue ;  or  (2),  just  as  blankets  or  shoes  can  be  got, 
by  purchase— through  the  offer  of  bonds  or  their  equivalent  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  first  and  normal  source  of  supply  has  been  entirely 
cut  off;  and  hence  the  reserve  can  be  replenished  in  only  one  other 
way,  so  long  as  the  existing  distrust  continues, — ^and  that  is  by  the  sale 
of  bonds.  No  matter  how  much  more  revenue  be  raised,  no  matter 
how  much  larger  the  mere  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  may  be, 
the  gold  reserve  cannot  be  maintained  if  that  greater  revenue  and  that 
larger  surplus  consist  of  greenbacks  or  silver  money, — the  very  objects 
to  be  redeemed.  To  increase  taxes,  to  swell  out  the  surplus,  will  not 
avert  our  monetary  danger  unless  thereby  a  change  is  made  in  the 
kind  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury.  It  seems  like  a  joke  to  say 
that  increasing  taxes  will  increase  confidence  in  the  standard,  when  no 
gold  can  come  in  from  an  increased  revenue,  as  things  now  stand. 

The  examination  of  Chart  11  ought  to  make  this  absolutely  clear. 
From  1890  to  the  end  of  1898  the  steady  fall  of  the  net  gold  reserve 
was  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  the  Treasury  balance ;  but,  be  the  bal- 
ance large  or  small,  it  was  during  this  time  largely  made  up  of  gold. 
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But  from  the  end  of  1893  a  very  different  condition  of  things  appeara. 
The  balances  were  increased  by  the  sale  of  bonds  for  gold;  and  yet 
gold  continued  to  escape.  The  wide  discrepancy  between  the  Treasury 
balances  and  the  net  gold  shows  that  the  resources  of  the  government 
were  ample,  but  that  these  resources  were  not  made  up  of  the  right 
kind  of  money.  Two  years  of  experience  has  proved  that  increasing 
government  balances  do  not  ensure  a  stable  gold  reserve,  even  though 
the  increased  balances  were  caused  by  the  direct  purchase  of  gold  by 
the  sale  of  bonds.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  increased  balances  had 
been  produced  by  a  mere  increase  of  revenue,  when  the  revenue  was 
sure  not  to  be  paid  in  gold,  how  much  less  ground  is  there  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  gold  reserve  could  have  been  maintained?  If  it  were 
wrong  to  have  used,  even  indirectly,  for  the  general  demands  on  the 
Treasury,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds  intended  only  to  supply 
the  gold  reserve,  it  must  be  now  apparent  that  the  deficits,  whatever 
they  were  and  are,  have  been  already  met  by  the  new  funds  covered  in 
to  the  Treasury.  If  the  deficits  have  been  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds,  and  yet  the  gold  reserve  is  still  threatened,  it  is  nonsense  to 
propose  to  increase  the  revenue  to  pay  off  deficits  already  met,  in 
order  to  protect  a  gold  reserve  already  shown  to  be  iminfluenced  by 
increased  Treasury  balances. 

The  Treasury  has  money,  but  not  the  proper  kind  of  money.  The 
situation  resembles  that  of  a  body  of  troops  suddenly  surroimded  by 
the  enemy :  their  supply  of  ammunition  is  running  low,  when  they  are 
startled  by  the  annoimcement  that  the  wagons  contain  only  a  few  boxes 
of  cartridges  that  fit  their  rifles,  but  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  car- 
tridges of  a  different  size.  Just  as  the  proper  cartridges  give  out,  the 
enemy  presses  in  on  them ;  but  they  can  make  no  resistance — with  use- 
less ammunition.  So  it  is  with  the  Treasury :  when  its  stock  of  gold 
runs  low,  it  cannot  defend  itself  with  silver  or  paper ;  for  that  would 
be  a  confession  of  bankruptcy,  and  a  public  notice  that  an  end  of 
solvency  had  been  reached. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  notes  once  redeemed  by  the  gold  obtained 
by  bond  sales  have  been  paid  out  again,  and  paid  out  to  meet  general 
demands  on  the  Treasury.  This  is  why  it  has  been  charged  that  the 
Secretary  has  taken  funds  intended  for  the  gold  reserve  and  applied 
them  to  meet  the  deficits.  But  how  else  could  the  Secretary  have 
acted  in  view  of  the  law  of  May  31,  1878,  which  requires  him  to  reis- 
sue redeemed  notes  ?  How  else  can  he  reissue  them  except  in  pay- 
ment of  general  demands?    If  not  only  the  gold  itself  obtained  by 
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bond  sales,  but  also  the  notes  presented  in  exchange  for  gold,  should 
be  kept  inviolate,  then  the  fault  is  in  the  law  requiring  the  reissue  of 
the  notes,  not  in  the  Secretary's  policy.  If  the  Opposition  wish  to 
"comer"  the  Administration,  and  to  prevent  it  from  using  the  redeemed 
notes  in  paying  off  deficits  (an  indirect  result  of  the  bond  sales), — there- 
by making  tariff  legislation  for  increased  revenue  a  necessity, — the 
only  way  it  can  be  done  is  by  forbidding  the  issue  of  notes  once 
redeemed  and  by  providing  for  their  cancellation.  If  this  had  been 
done,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  bonds  for  gold  could  not  have  been 
indirectly  used  in  wiping  out  the  deficits.  This  measure  would  have  f 
entirely  separated  the  tariff  question  from  the  money  question. 

The  effect  of  allowing  the  reissue  of  notes  once  redeemed  is  the 
same  as  largely  increasing  the  volume  of  currency  secured  by  the  gold 
reserve ;  the  consequence  is  that  any  given  reserve  is  smaller  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demands  upon  it  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  If  we  wish 
the  happiness  of  proving  ourselves  superior  to  all  experience  by  reissu- 
ing redeemed  notes,  and  do  it  all  over  again,  we  must  simply  provide 
a  larger  gold  reserve  than  would  be  otherwise  necessary.  If  we  wish 
to  maintain  the  gold  standard,  no  other  kind  of  money  than  gold  will 
serve  the  purpose  as  a  reserva  It  makes  no  difference  how  high  in 
the  bucket  stands  the  level  of  the  water  which  is  kept  for  thirsty 
men,  if  the  bucket  is  largely  filled  with  sand;  so  a  large  Treasury 
balance  does  not  mean  a  large  gold  reserva  Or  if  there  be  a  hole  in 
the  bucket  by  which  only  the  water,  and  not  the  sand,  goes  out,  filling 
up  the  bucket  with  water  only  temporarily  raises  its  level;  so  the  con- 
stant re-presentation  of  notes  once  redeemed  acts  like  a  hole  in  the 
Treasury  to  draw  off  the  gold  and  leave  the  other  kinds  of  money 
within.  At  present,  redemption  is  skilfully  arranged  so  as  not  to 
redeem ;  and  it  presents  another  of  the  many  curious  absurdities  of  our 
monetary  history. 

After  the  preceding  exposition  it  is  not  difficult  to  indicate  the 
necessary  remedial  measures  which  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  Congress  at  the  present  session.  There  stands  out,  as  of  first  and 
paramoimt  importance,  the  necessity  of  preserving,  without  possibility 
of  future  disturbances,  the  existing  standard  of  prices  and  contracts. 
All  tampering  with  the  standard  should  be  as  much  dreaded  as  Asiatic 
cholera.  It  is  high  time  we  quarantined  ourselves  against  this  form  of 
monetary  disease. 

The  problem  reduces  itself  simply  to  one  of  redemption.    The  task 
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of  maintaining  the  parity  of  our  various  kinds  of  money — greenbacks, 
silver  coin,  silver  certificates,  Treasury  notes  of  1890 — ^is  not  impossible, 
if  we  wish  to  undertake  it  The  trouble  is  that  the  silver  group  in 
the  Senate  and  House  do  not  really  wish  parity  maintained.  They 
may  hope  to  accomplish  all  the  results  of  a  free-coinage  measure  and 
bring  us  to  a  silver  standard,  without  further  legislation,  by  prevent- 
ing the  replenishment  of  the  gold  reserve  in  emergencies  like  the 
present  But. the  Secretary  is  still  provided  with  the  powers  of  the 
original  Resumption  Act  of  1875,  and  can  sell  bonds  for  gold.  If 
Congress,  by  new  legislation,  will  not  give  more  salable  bonds,  then  the 
old  methods  will  still  remain.  A  bold  and  aggressive  policy,  however, 
is  needed  to  restore  our  shattered  confidence  in  the  fixity  of  the  stand- 
ard. A  few  millions  more  or  less  of  gold  will  not  suffice :  a  reserve 
large  enough  to  drive  doubt  out  of  the  most  sceptical  mind  should  be 
procured,  and  that  without  delay.  K  I  might  be  permitted  to  indicate 
the  necessary  monetary  measures,  they  would  be  the  following : — 

1.  Provision  for  full  and  sufficient  gold  reserve  of  at  least  $200,- 
000,000,  by  sale  of  bonds. 

2.  Notice  of  the  redemption  on  demand,  in  gold,  of  any  and  all  kinds 
of  government  paper  and  silver  money  at  numerous  cities  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  cancellation  of  all  notes  redeemed.  The  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  May  81,  1878,  forbidding  the  retirement  of  United  States  notes. 

4.  K  notes  are  called  for,  the  issue  of  new  notes  only  on  deposit  of 
gold,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  the  Treasury. 

Under  such  a  system,  whenever  the  currency  is  redundant,  it  will 
automatically  contract  itselt  K  there  is  any  possible  doubt  of  redemp- 
tion, and  of  the  value  of  the  currency  in  circulation,  continuous  and 
prompt  redemption  will  remove  it  Then,  according  to  a  familiar 
principle  of  human  nature,  when  every  one  can  get  gold,  no  one  will 
call  for  it  And  such  a  scheme  would,  so  long  as  redemption  was 
unquestioned,  ensure  the  fixity  of  our  standard. 

It  should  be  noticed  also  that  the  depression  of  trade  incident  to 
the  panic  of  1898,  and  a  part  of  the  consequences  of  our  insane  silver 
agitation,  has  made  opportunities  of  investment  less  favorable  in  the 
United  States  and  lowered  the  rate  of  interest  Consequently,  floating 
capital  will  not  remain  in  New  York  when  it  can  be  more  profitably 
employed  (risk  being  considered)  elsewhera  So  the  movement  of 
capital  away  from  our  country,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of 
means  to  hire  labor,  shows  itself  behind  the  tendency  of  gold  to  leave 
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us ;  for  such  capital  mnst  go  in  the  form  of  golA  Could  we  have 
certainty  as  to  our  standard,  and  growing  prosperity  for  industry,  the 
rate  of  interest  would  rise,  and  there  would  be  less  pressure  to  send 
capital  out  of  the  country.  Then  it  would  be  easier  to  maintain  iiitact 
our  gold  reserves. 

Of  secondary  importance  to  the  fixity  of  the  standard,  but  of  large 
practical  interest  to  the  country,  are  some  needed  measures  respecting 
the  medium  of  exchange ;  and  under  the  medium  of  exchange  is  to  be 
included  not  merely  metallic  money,  or  paper  money,  or  bank  notes, 
but  also  that  vast  system  of  credit-deposits,  vaguely  apprehended  by 
the  public  under  the  name  of  "  credit,"  and  which  is  bound  up  with 
the  banking  institutions  of  a  country.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
exchanges  of  goods  are  performed  by  the  use  of  checks,  drafts,  bills  of 
exchange,  through  these  credit-deposits  in  banks,  in  connection  with 
the  clearing-houses.  The  understanding  of  this  I  shall  take  for  granted. 
Briefly  expressed,  it  is  a  means  of  exchanging  goods,  whose  values 
have  been  already  expressed  in  terms  of  the  standard  money,  by  offset- 
ting the  goods  against  each  other,  with  the  use  of  but  an  infinitesimally 
small  amount  of  money  in  paying  balances.  It  is  a  tremendous  fact  in 
our  means  of  exchange  which  must  be  reckoned  witL  With  the 
stronger  belief  in  the  fixity  of  the  standard,  this  means  of  exchange 
will  increasa 

Normally  these  "  forms  of  credit,"  which  are  in  truth  but  simple 
titles  to  property  expressed  in  terms  of  money  (arising  out  of  actual 
transactions),  are  not  usually  or  necessarily  liquidated  in  l^al  money. 
Such  liquidation  is  demanded  only  in  abnormal  times  of  distrust  and 
panic,  when  each  person  who  has  to  meet  maturing  obligations  f eelp 
constrained  to  turn  his  property  and  securities  into  tangible  forms  of 
money.  Of  course  the  normal  amount  of  money  is  always  much  less 
than  the  total  value  of  a  coimtry's  property.  And  when  all  property- 
is  offered  for  money,  money  seems  scarce ;  when  in  reality  the  real 
trouble  is  a  deluge  of  property  thrown  on  the  market  in  fright  When 
there  is  no  fright,  there  is  money  enougL  The  wealth  of  a  coimtry 
put  into  its  machinery  of  exchange  returns  no  profit,  and  should  be  as 
small  as  necessary  in  ordinary  times,  yet  capable  of  necessary  expansion, 
even  at  additional  cost,  in  times  of  need.  It  would  not  be  economical 
to  carry  in  normal  times  the  amount  of  means  of  exchange  needed  in 
abnormal  times,  any  more  than  railways  should  always  have  on  hand 
cars  sufficient  to  carry  all  the  passengers  in  the  country  at  one  and  the 
same  tima    But  the  need  of  some  provision  for  abnormal  times  has 
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been  properly  expressed   in  the  general  demand   for  an  '^  elastic 
currency." 

In  a  period  of  monetary  stringency  the  central  point  is  the  fear  that 
borrowers,  even  with  good  collateral,  cannot  obtain  loans.  If  l^al 
bank  reserves  are  low,  a  new  loan  by  a  bank  means  primarily  a  credit- 
deposit  to  the  borrower,  and  an  increase  of  the  proportion  of  demand 
liabilities  to  reserves.  And  yet  it  is  exactly  at  such  times  that  bor- 
rowers should  be  able  to  get  loans ;  not  to  loan  is  to  precipitate  failures 
and  spread  the  panic.  Hence  the  importance  of  some  means  by  which 
the  stock  of  le^  money  in  the  reserves  may  be  temporarily  increased 
sufficiently  to  meet  any  reasonable  needs  of  borrowers.  In  Great 
Britain  no  such  provision  exists ;  but  precedents  have  made  possible 
the  violation  of  the  law  (Act  of  1844)  by  ''  suspending  the  Bank  Act " 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  Banking  Department  to  carry  securities  to  the 
Issue  Department  and  to  obtain  Bank  of  England  notes ;  and  whenever 
that  has  been  done  the  panic  has  been  allayed  without  any  great  sum 
of  new  notes  being  used  In  Germany  provision  has  been  made  for 
just  such  contingencies :  an  emergency  circulation  has  been  allowed, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  keep  it  out  except  in 
times  of  great  need  On  notes  issued  beyond  the  prescribed  limit  of 
imcovered  issues  (385,000,000  marks),  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  is  levied 
In  the  United  States  no  similar  provision  exists  by  law ;  but  an  equiv- 
alent to  the  English  '*  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act "  has  appeared  in 
times  of  stress  in  the  form  of  clearing-house  certificates.  They  are 
really  a  coinage  of  property  to  the  amount  of  75  per  cent  of  its 
ascertained  value  into  a  form  in  which  maturing  obligations  can  be 
paid  by  those  who  owe  the  banks ;  and  a  charge  of  6  per  cent  and  a 
commission  causes  their  early  withdrawal  when  the  emergency  is  past 

Such  examples  of  common  practice,  with  the  principle  underlying 
each  case,  serve  to  show  us  what  banking  l^islation  is  seriously  de- 
manded in  the  interests  of  the  general  business  community  needing 
loans  in  emergencies.  A  measure  similar  to  that  of  Gtermany,  per- 
mitting the  issue  of  notes  on  the  security  of  approved  assetSi  would  be 
sensible  and  helpful  The  general  scheme  of  the  "  Baltimore  Plan  " 
is  sound ;  but  the  emei^gency  issue  should  be  more  elastic  and  less 
hemmed  in  than  in  that  plan.  And  most  careful  measures  should  be 
introduced  providing  for  the  redemption  of  bank  notes  at  a  great  num- 
ber of  centres  throughout  the  land  We  do  not  need  to  go  back  to  the 
Suffolk  Bank  system  for  lessons  on  this  point 
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VICTORIA,  QUEEN  AND  EMPRESS. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  to  contribute  to  The  Forum  a  study  upon 
the  Queen  of  England,  designed  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar 
Royal  sketches.  Honored  by  such  an  invitation,  I  did  not  ask  myself 
if  I  possessed  the  requisite  leisure,  because  no  leisure  could  possibly 
be  adequate,  without  unlimited  space,  to  a  perfect  performance  of  the 
task.  Nor  did  I  examine  my  conscience  upon  the  point  of  that  calm 
impartiality  apparently  demanded  (and  no  doubt  highly  desirable  for 
a  true  historic  spirit) ;  because  it  is  certain  that  any  Englishman  who, 
like  myself,  has  lived  his  English  life  under  the  glorious  reign  of  Vic- 
toria, sharing  all  its  blessings  and  securities,  and  who  could  yet  sit 
down  to  write  about  his  sovereign  and  her  times  as  he  would  of  Queen 
Nitocris  or  the  Babylonian  Constitution,  must  become  by  that  very 
fact  utterly  incompetent,  untrustworthy,  and  iminstructive.  '  The  per- 
sonal element  is  a  natural  part  of  contemporary  criticism  and  record 
Posterity  alone  can  afford  to  be  impersonal  and  dispassionate,  and  I 
must,  at  the  outset,  frankly  confess  myself  unable  to  look  back  along 
the  days  of  Her  Majesty's  rule — ^which  are  those  that  make  and  boimd 
my  own  memory— without  a  loyalty  much  too  ardent  for  impartiality, 
and  a  gratitude  far  too  strong  for  repression ;  without  feelings  of  native 
pride,  of  natural  admiration,  of  high  thankfulness,  and  of  firm  hopeful- 
ness, with  an  avowal  of  which  I  had  better  begin,  since  they  are  quite 
certain  speedily  to  make  themselves  apparent 

One  of  my  earliest  and  most  distinct  boyish  recollections  is  of  the 
proclamation  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  as  ^'  Queen  Victoria."  I  was  a 
child  about  four  or  five  years  old,  and  was  being  led  by  my  nurse 
through  the  streets  of  a  provincial  town  where  we  lived,  when  sud- 
denly a  troop  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  in  what  seemed  to  my  young  eyes 
most  gorgeous  and  dazzling  military  array,  came  loudly  and  grandly 
riding  along  the  causeway.  At  the  comer  of  the  road  they  halted ; 
the  trumpeters  blew  a  martial  fanfare ;  the  officers  drew  their  swords, 
which  shone  gallant  and  bright  in  the  sun  of  that  glad  day  of  June; 
and  next,  some  imposing  personage  in  the  cavalcade — an  elderly  officer 
— ^recited  from  a  paper  certain  sonorous  words,  of  which  I  then  under- 
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stood  but  few,  although  I  know  now  that  what  the  silver-headed 
colonel  fiaid  was  approximately  this : — 

'*  Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  to  his  mercy  our  late  Sov- 
ereign Lord,  King  William  the  Fourth,  of  hlessed  and  glorious  memory,  by  whoee 
decease  the  imperial  crown  of  the  United  Kipgdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  solely  and  rightfully  come  to  the  high  and  mighty  Princess  Alexandrina  Vic- 
toria, it  is  therefore  here  published  and  proclaimed  that  the  high  and  mighty 
Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  is  now,  by  the  death  of  the  late  Sovereign  of  hi^>py 
memory,  become  our  only  lawful  and  rightful  liege  Lady,  Victoria,  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  To  whom  let  all  therefore  acknowledge  faith  and  constant  obedience, 
with  all  hearty  and  humble  affection ;  beseeching  God,  by  Whom  Kings  and 
Queens  do  reign,  to  bless  the  Royal  Princess  Victoria  with  long  and  happy  yeara 
to  reign  over  us.    God  save  the  Queen ! " 

Such  were  the  historical  sentences  only  a  portion  of  which  found 
their  way  to  my  childish  mind  that  June  morning  in  the  year  1887, 
mightily  emphasized  to  the  small  boy's  wandering  thoughts  by  the  echo 
of  big  guns  fired  from  the  ships  and  forts  on  the  river.  Of  the  famous 
doings  in  London  on  that  great  occasion  little  or  no  echo  reached  our 
quiet  town  at  the  time.  I  did  not  know — and  probably  could  not  have 
understood — how  the  young  Queen  came  out  into  the  balcony  from 
the  window  of  the  Presence  Chamber  at  St  James's  Palace,  between 
Lords  Melbourne  and  Lansdowne,  and  was  hailed  with  thunderous 
cheers  by  vast  crowds  of  her  people ;  and  how  she  was  observed  to 
shed  tender  and  wistful  tears  at  the  moment  of  that  great  spectacla 
When  she  retired  to  her  mother's  apartment,  being  proclaimed  Sover- 
eign, she  held  that  conversation  and  made  that  request  of  which  the 
world  afterward  heard  with  so  much  sympathy. 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe,  mamma,  that  I  am  really  Queen  of  England. 
Can  it  indeed  be  so  ?  " 

"You  are  really  Queen,  my  child,"  replied  the  Duchess  of  Kent; 
"  listen  how  your  subjects  still  cheer  your  name  in  the  streets  and  cry 
to  God  to  bless  you." 

"  In  time,"  said  Her  Majesty,  "  I  shall  perhaps  become  accustomed 
to  this  too  great  and  splendid  state.  But,  since  I  am  Sovereign,  let  me, 
as  your  Queen,  have  to-day  my  first  wish — let  me  be  quite  alone,  dear 
mother,  for  a  long  tima"  And  that  day  Victoria  passed  the  first 
hours  of  her  reign  on  her  knees,  praying  to  Heaven  for  herself  and  her 
people,  with  supplications  innocent  and  noble,  which  have  surely  been 
heard. 

It  was  not  wonderful  indeed  that  a  reign  so  commenced  has  been 
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followed  by  happy  and  famous  years.  But  I  must  leave  to  Court 
chroniclers,  and  to  the  gold  and  brocade  of  professional  history,  all  the 
details  of  that  time  of  proclamation  and  coronation,  to  mention  one 
other  small  fact  of  the  hour  which  somehow  became  mingled  in  my 
mind  with  the  ceremony,  and  which  to-day  curiously  recurs  to  serve 
me  as  a  commonplace  but  striking  measure  of  the  prodigious  progress 
achieved  during  the  Victorian  era.  As  I  returned  home,  asking  a 
hundred  questions  from  my  nurse  about  kings  and  qneens  and  the 
new  reign,  a  man  in  the  street  was  selling  lucifer  matches — evidently 
as  a  singular  novelty — at  a  halfpenny  apiece.  He  held  up  the  little 
sticks  one  at  a  time,  and  then,  drawing  them  through  a  folded  piece  of 
sandpaper,  produced  an  instantaneous  flame, — to  the  amazement  of  the 
passers-by,  and  doubtless  to  his  own  profit  On  that  morning,  as  on 
all  before  it,  I  had  probably,  on  awakening  from  sleep,  witnessed  my 
nurse  kindling  the  fire,  or  lighting  the  dressing-candles,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  flint  and  steel,  laboriously  striking  the  wayward  sparks  into 
the  smutty  tinder,  and  then  applying  to  the  travelling  fringe  of  fire  the 
point  of  a  splinter  of  wood  dipped  into  brimstone,  bimdles  of  which 
used  to  be  sold  by  beggars  in  the  highways.  So  did  we  procure  the 
sacred  element  when  this  reign  began,  little  if  at  all  advanced  beyond 
the  fire-stick  of  the  savage.  Since  then  what  a  cheap  and  universal 
possession  has  that  precious  element  of  fire  become,  which,  according 
to  the  Greek  myth,  Prometheus  stole  from  the  gods  at  the  cost  of 
such  terrible  penalties  !  Among  the  countless  vast  advances  made  by 
civilization  generally,  and  by  England  in  particular,  during  the  Vic- 
torian era,  how  rarely  does  anybody  think  of  the  enormous  service 
rendered  everywhere  by  the  simple  innovation  of  the  phosphorus 
match,  which  I  thus  saw  sold  for  a  halfpenny  a  sample  on  the  Queen's 
coronation  day.  Ex  hice  IvceUuml  There  is  profitable  reflection  to 
be  got  out  of  that  early  matcL  The  principle  of  it  was,  of  course,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  branch  which  chafes  itself  into  conflagration  in  the 
dry  forest,  or  the  fire-stick  of  the  aboriginal, — a  production  of  flame  by 
friction ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  mere  substitution  of  phosphorus  or 
chlorates  for  carbon.  But  what  a  diflEerence  to  mankind !  We  were 
far  from  many  vast  additions  to  common  life  in  those  first  days  of 
this  great  reign,  and  among  the  smaller  boons  we  were  far  from  the 
amazing  luxury  of  an  age  which  can  buy  a  box  of  wax  vestas  for 
a  penny. 

That  little  match  makes  one  think  of  other  large  contrasts.    For 
example,  the  total  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1887  was 
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£47,240,000 ;  last  year  it  stood  at  over  £100,000,000.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  pillory  was  still  sometimes  enforced,  and  the  criminal  law 
was  cruel  and  sweeping.  There  was  no  railway  open  between  Liver- 
pool and  Birmingham  until  some  weeks  after  the  youthful  Queen's 
accession.  Later  still  was  tried  that  first  experiment  with  the  electric 
telegraph  between  Euston  Square  and  Camden  Town,  there  being  pres- 
ent at  the  momentous  inauguration  Wheatstone  and  Cook,  Fox  and 
Eobert  Stephenson,  pioneers  of  the  electric,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic 
age.  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  had  yet  to  make  that 
famous  failure  of  his  maiden  speech  (it  happened  on  December  7, 
1837)  when  he,  who  lived  to  be  Prime  Minister  and  to  arrange  the 
affairs  of  a  continent,  exclaimed  :  "  I  have  begun  many  things  without 
success,  and  have  afterwards  succeeded :  you  will  not  listen  now,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  you  shall  hear  me !  "  The  reign  was  not  a 
year  old  when  the  "  Sirius  "  steamer,  earliest  of  her  class,  left  Cork 
harbor  for  New  York,  followed  by  the  "Ghreat  Western."  Duels  were 
still  of  no  uncommon  occurrence.  Grace  Darling  had  yet  to  add  her 
sweet  name  to  the  record  of  British  womanhood  by  rescuing  the  crew 
of  the  Indiaman  "  Forfarshire,"  and  initiating  with  her  heroism  the 
system  of  our  coast  lifeboats.  India  was  reached  only  by  the  long 
Cape  route,  and  not  until  October  12,  1888,  did  that  memorable  meet- 
ing assemble  at  the  Jerusalem  Coffee  House  which  first  considered  the 
possibility  of  steam  communication  with  the  East  by  way  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Arab  Sea,  cherishing  moreover  the  then  wild 
dream  of  arriving  at  Bombay  in  forty-two  dajrs,  and  at  Calcutta  in 
forty-three  days.  And  not  before  November  of  the  same  year  had  the 
City  Council  of  London  voted  its  freedom  in  a  gold  box  to  Thomas 
Clarkson  as  token  of  his  triumph  in  the  struggle  for  the  deliverance  of 
enslaved  Africans,  "  thereby  " — so  its  memorable  inscription  ran — 
"  obtaining  for  his  country  the  high  distinction  of  separating  her  com- 
mercial greatness  from  principles  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  the 
Religion  of  Mercy,  and  achieving  a  moral  victory  whose  trophies  shall 
endure  while  Justice,  Freedom,  the  Clemency  of  Power,  and  the  peace- 
ful glories  of  civilization  shall  have  any  place  in  the  admiration  of 
mankind."  We  had  practically  no  use  as  yet  of  railroads,  tel^raph 
wires,  and  of  steam  navigation,  and  were  only  beginning  to  get  the 
new  machine  of  our  popular  representative  institutions  into  order  at 
the  time  when  the  coronation  trumpets  sounded,  and  when  I  saw,  as  a 
kind  of  scientific  miracle,  my  first  lucifer  match. 
.  Without  too  closely  pursuing  the  comparison — ^intensely  attractive 
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though  it  might  become — ^between  Then  and  Now,  it  is  worth  while  to 
dwell  a  little  longer  upon  those  wonderful  advances  characterizing  the 
period  to  which  the  name  of  the  Victorian  era  will  always  hereafter 
be  given.  For  the  Queen  has  borne  an  immense  personal  part  in 
moulding  her  age,  and  the  age  has  reflected  back  upon  her  name 
and  her  greatness  a  lustre  beyond  the  glory  of  all  other  reigns, 
re-establishing  the  ancient  ideal  of  monarchy,  and,  in  an  epoch  of  wild 
change  and  much  political  commotion  at  home  and  abroad,  displaying 
to  the  world  this  ancient  throne  of  England  securely  planted  amid 
falling  dynasties  and  failing  republics,  like  a  vast  rock  in  the  stormy 
sea.  The  population  has  increased  from  25,600,000  in  1887  to  about 
40,000,000.  The  aggr^ate  property  of  the  people,  calculated  by  Sir 
R  Giffen  on  the  basis  of  the  income-tax  figures,  has  been  augmented 
from  about  £4,000,000,000  to  more  than  £10,000,000,000.  Of  swelling 
revenues  I  have  already  spoken.  Pig-iron,  a  great  test  of  industrial 
activity — ^produced  in  1837  to  the  extent  of  1,250,000  tons — was  in 
1884  made  to  the  extent  of  more  than  7,000,000  tons ;  of  cotton  we 
consumed  then  406,000,000  pounds,  and  now  consume  over  1,500,- 
000,000  pounds.  In  foreign  trade  our  advance  is  more  than  450  per 
cent;  the  output  of  coal  is  twenty-five  times  greater;  the  import  of 
tea  is  420  per  cent,  and  of  tobacco  150  per  cent,  more  than  in  1837 ; 
while  our  shipping  has  risen  by  700  per  cent,  and  to-day,  by  an 
immense  proportion,  dominates  all  the  waters  of  commerce.  In  1837 
our  colonial  population  was  under  4,000,000,  but  it  now  stands  over 
18,000,000,  of  course  excluding  India, — ^which  country,  under  the 
"^XKC  Britannicdj"  has  well-nigh  doubled  its  native  censua  The  total 
area  of  the  British  Empire,  previously  colossal,  has  grown  to  10,000,000 
square  miles;  and  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  all  directly  looking 
to  her  as  their  sovereign,  and  ruled  by  her  benignant  hand,  may  be 
estimated  en  bloc  to-day  at  more  than  320,000,000  of  human  beings. 

In  locomotion,  transport,  and  intercourse  Queen  Victoria  has  seen 
and  presided  over  a  most  marvellous  progress.  Her  age  has  been  the 
age  of  Steam,  as  the  next  will  probably  be  that  of  Electricity.  Not 
until  1836,  as  I  have  remarked,  did  the  railway  period  really  com- 
mence, and  now  more  than  £1,000,000,000  have  been  invested  in  iron 
lines,  making  a  network  over  the  realm,  worked  with  more  than 
20,000  locomotives,  which  earn  over  £80,000,000  a  year  and  employ 
nearly  400,000  people.  A  glance  has  been  given  to  the  prodigious 
increase  of  British  shipping,  and  in  this  iron  has  supplanted  timber 
for  construction,  as  steam  has  almost  too  thoroughly  supplanted  can- 
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vas  for  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  love  the  poetry  and  passion 
of  the  ocean. 

To  mention  the  post-office  is  to  speak  of  an  absolute  social  revolu- 
tion, for  in  1837  only  80,000,000  letters  were  carried  during  the  year, 
while  now  2,000,000,000  pass  almost  without  a  single  miscarriaga  The 
electric  telegraph  and  those  submarine  wires  which  abolish  time  and  dis- 
tance, swifter  than  Ariel  engirdling  the  world,  are  wholly  Victorian ; 
and  Victorian  also  are  those  numberless  mail  steamers  by  which  we 
easily  pass  to  all  ports  and  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  most  of  them 
under  the  flag  of  England.  Albeit  in  1850,  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign,  out  of  132,800  tons  of  British  shipping,  120,000  tons  were  built 
of  wood,  by  1883  we  were  launching  more  than  1,000,000  tons  in  the 
year,  and  had  used  4,000,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  for  building  in  the 
seven  years  preceding  1884.  K  one  would  know  what  value  may  be 
added  to  iron  by  human  manipulation,  it  is  enough  to  cogitate  the 
single  fact  that  a  ton  of  Bessemer  steel  costing  £60  makes  up  into 
40,000,000  springs  worth  £400,000,  or  three  times  the  value  of  the 
same  quantity  of  gold  I 

These  crude  and  almost  brutal  facts— each  one,  however,  contain- 
ing a  universe  of  significant  development  and  of  human  advance  with- 
in it — ^are  adduced  only  to  remind  the  readers  of  Thb  Forum  of 
what  an  age  of  expansion  in  England  Her  Majesty's  person  has  been 
the  centre,  the  symbol,  and,  in  a  very  clear  and  certain  sense,  one  of 
the  actual  causes.  Of  course  a  similar  progress  was  showing  itself  in 
other  countries,  notably  in  the  United  States.  The  Spaniards  have  a 
very  true  proverb,  "  Cuando  Dios  amanece^  por  todos  amxmdct^^ — and  the 
light  of  the  Victorian  Renaissance  was  largely  participated  in  by  civil- 
ization generally.  Somewhat  peculiar  to  England,  however,  was  the 
immense  development  of  popular  education.  Who  can  overestimate 
the  effect  of  Forster's  Act,  which  in  fifteen  years  raised  the  number  of 
pupils  in  day-schools  from  1,152,389  to  8,371,325?  By  the  same  date 
the  public  grants  for  schooling,  which  had  been  barely  £200,000  in 
1837,  were  enlarged  to  more  than  £4,000,000.  To  break  away 
a  little  from  these  grand  but  fatiguing  figures,  reflect  a  moment 
upon  the  superb  march  of  science  during  this  unparalleled  reign. 
Huxley,  a  calm  observer,  looking  back  from  the  heights  of  his  later 
years,  called  the  Victorian  period  "a  revolution  of  modem  minda" 
Out  of  the  love  of  knowledge  pursued  with  single  hearts  before  the 
reign,  or  at  its  commencement,  by  Herschel  and  Laplace,  Young, 
Fresnel,  Cavendish,  Lamarck,  Davy,  Jussieu,  Cuvier,  DecandoUe^ 
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Faraday,  Tyndall,  Darwin,  and  their  like,  there  sprang  under  Victoria 
—as  ever  springs^the  unsought  fruit  of  rich  practical  applications. 
The  illustrious  authority  already  cited  enumerates,  as  three  physical 
discoveries  sufficient  to  immortalize  the  reign,  the  scientific  doctrines, 
first,  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  matter;  secondly,  of  the  conser- 
vation of  energy;  thirdly,  of  evolution  as  divined  by  Darwin.  That 
last  illustrious  name  shines  of  itself  like  a  lonely  star  of  glory  sufficient 
to  make  splendid  the  Victorian  constellation  of  talent 

Remember,  too,  how  the  benign  arts  of  medicine  and  remedial  sur- 
gery extended  their  borders.  From  the  sanguinary  fields  of  the 
Crimean  war  arose,  like  an  angel  of  compassion  and  redemption,  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  with  all  that  train  of  skilled  and  gentle  nurses, 
afterward  following  her  example,  who  have  altered  the  history  of 
the  sick-room  and  regenerated  our  hospitals.  Lister's  antiseptic  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  founded  on  the  wonderful  information  obtained  by 
the  microscope,  and  such  experiments  as  Pasteur's  about  infinitesimal 
life,  stripped  operations  of  their  previous  deadly  peril  by  reason  of 
septic  organisms,  while — ^as  if  science  would  bestow  a  fitting  boon  on 
the  youthful  Queen — Simpson  in  Edinburgh,  simultaneously  with 
Wells  and  Morton  in  the  United  States,  early  in  the  Victorian  Age 
performed  those  merciful  experiments  with  chloroform  which  termi- 
nated the  epoch  of  unavoidable  anguish  for  sick  and  wounded  patients, 
robbed  even  war  of  its  worst  features,  and  commenced  the  present 
blessed  era  of  anaesthetics.  Bead  what  a  renowned  surgeon,  Dr. 
Brudenell  Carter,  writes  about  that  happy  discovery : — 

**  The  use  of  anaesthetics  has  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  surgery.  Prior  to 
1847,  operations  were  few  in  number,  and  were  ahnost  limited  to  the  amputation 
of  limbs,  the  removal  of  cancerous  and  other  tumors,  the  resection  of  a  few  of 
the  larger  joints,  cutting  for  stone,  and  the  ligature  of  main  arteries  for  aneurism. 
The  pain  suffered  by  the  patients  was  so  horrible  as  to  tax  severely  the  endurance 
of  the  bravest  and  strongest,  and  to  depress  seriously,  and  often  beyond  recall,  the 
powers  of  life.  Death  from  shock  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  the  patient  sink- 
ing in  a  few  hours  from  the  effects  of  the  suffering  which  he  had  undergone. 
The  writer  well  remembers,  as  a  medical  student,  turning  sick  and  faint  at  the 
agonies  which  he  was  called  upon  to  witness ;  and  it  was  a  point  of  honor  with 
operators  in  those  days  to  abbreviate  such  agonies  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
cultivate  speed  in  operating  as  tiie  highest  and  the  most  valuable  form  of  dex- 
terity. Nothing  was  attempted  which  could  not  be  done  quickly,  and  an  ampu- 
tation in  the  hands  of  a  practised  surgeon  had  almost  the  appearance  of  a  feat  of 
legerdemain.  For  the  separation  of  the  lower  limb  above  the  knee,  of  course  not 
including  dressing,  twenty  seconds  has  been  known  to  suffice ;  and  forty  seconds 
was  regarded  as  a  period  of  time  which  no  one  was  justified  in  exceeding.  When 
««a^ ja«  we™  emptoyed.  it  caa.  to  ««geo™  «  .  UBd  of  reveUtl^ 
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need  no  longer  be  in  haste  ;  and  they  have  utilized  this  knowledge  in  making  a 
leisurely  examination  of  the  parts  about  which  they  were  employed." 

It  is  Queen  Victoria,  however,  whom  we  are  studying,  and  not  anj 
history  of  her  glorious  reign ;  yet  such  a  brief  and  ahnost  breathless 
survey  of  its  course  as  I  have  dared  to  proffer  is  by  no  means  irrele- 
vant even  to  the  strictly  personal  view.  It  suffices  to  recall  to  the 
well-informed  mind,  which  will  more  or  less  successfully  fill  up  the 
outlines  of  these  mere  allusions,  in  what  a  busy  and  increasing  hive  of 
imperial  life  Her  Majesty  was  the  Queen  Bee.  And  if  there  were 
space  to  indicate,  in  addition,  the  glories  of  the  Literature  of  the  reign; 
the  achievements  of  its  Art ;  the  large  steps  taken  in  the  promotion  of 
the  love  and  study  of  Music ;  the  gradual  elevation  and  recent  social 
recognition  of  the  Drama ;  the  animated  pursuit  of  Philosophy ;  the 
sustained  cultivation  of  Learning;  and  the  opening  up  of  unknown 
Geography,  greatly,  as  of  old,  by  British  enterprise, — the  conviction 
would  be  yet  more  deeply  stamped  upon  the  intelligent  mind  that 
such  a  period  in  our  history  needed  and  had  received  a  providential 
head  Africa  has  yielded  up  almost  all  her  immemorial  secrets  to 
Victorian  explorers.  The  vast  island  of  Australia — only  a  little  un- 
veiled by  Van  Diemen  and  Cook — kept  its  treasures  of  gold  and  of 
natural  marvels  for  this  favored  time.  The  arrow-headed  slabs  and 
cylinders  of  Assyria,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
with  their  precious  indications,  were  deciphered  for  the  same  fortunate 
generations.  They  witnessed  also,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  sudden 
transformation  of  the  navies  of  the  world  from  its  old  material  of 
timber  to  the  new  armor-clad  pattern  and  fabric  which — thanks  to  the 
iron  and  coal  hidden  away  by  nature  in  the  English  soil,  to  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  her  children,  and  to  the  accumulated  wealth  drawn 
from  that  commerce  which  the  Queen's  flag  protects — ^has  given  to 
Great  Britain  a  real  and  visible  sovereignty  of  the  sea&  We  are  as 
yet,  apparently,  far  from  the  Millennium,  and  our  period  has  unhappily 
been  checkered  by  many  wars,  in  most  or  all  of  which,  however,  that 
flag  has  been  upheld,  upon  many  a  sanguinary  field,  by  the  soldiers  of 
Her  Majesty,  with  a  faithful  valor  recognized  and  admired  by  all  the 
world ;  so  that  neither  the  vast  armed  multitudes  of  Bussia,  nor  the 
sepoy  in  rebellion,  nor  any  enemy  in  any  conflict,  has  seriously  broken 
the  haughty  tradition  of  British  Victory,  embodied  and  sustained  in 
the  Queen's  dear  nama 

The  august  and  illustrious  figure  which  has  been  the  centre,  the 
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token,  and  the  imperial  presiding  genius  of  all  this  progress  and  pros- 
perity can  never  be  detached  in  history  from  the  magnificent  records 
of  her  time.  The  story  of  her  life  and  the  story  of  her  people's  life 
have  flowed  onward  together,  inextricably  blended,  indissolubly  con- 
nected. At  the  bottom  of  the  might  and  energy  and  enterprise  illus- 
trated by  all  majestic  chapters  in  the  chronicles  of  England  have  ever 
been  from  the  first  the  deep  religious  instincts  and  the  strong  family 
affections  of  the  people,  both  of  which  the  Queen's  royal  nature  was 
created  to  embody,  reflect,  and  exemplify.  Her  household,  from  its 
days  of  bride-joy  and  domestic  sunshine  to  its  days  of  widowhood  and 
lonely  duties,  has  been  like  that  chief  and  special  golden  queen-cell  in 
the  hive,  round  which  all  the  others  cluster,  and  by  the  welfare  of 
which  they  measure  and  regulate  their  own.  Among  the  wives  of 
England  this  sceptred  wife;  among  the  mothers  of  the  land  this 
crowned  mother ;  among  the  widows  of  her  people  this  throned  Lady 
Victoria,  whose  sorrow  seemed  the  sorest,  as  her  burden  was  the  great- 
est,— ^has  been  always  one  of  the  women  of  the  realm,  representing  them 
all,  leading  them  all,  understood  by  them  alL  The  English  have 
homely  and  domestic  ways  of  manifesting  national  feelings :  for  exam- 
ple, they  love  their  navy  and  take  enormous  pride  in  it,  in  consequence 
of  which  strangers  in  our  confines  are  amused  to  notice  how  very 
many  boy-children  are  dressed  'by  their  fond  mothers  in  the  garb  of  a 
British  blue-jacket  The  least  reflective  visitor  can  perceive  that  here, 
at  least,  is  a  people  which  will  grudge  no  public  money  to  sustain  the 
navy.  So  it  would  be  curious  and  significant  to  know  how  many  girl- 
children  in  the  realm  bear  for  good  fortune  and  for  loyalty  the  names 
of  their  Boyal  Highnesses  the  Princesses  of  the  Blood,  a  goodly  nimi- 
ber  of  whom  have  grown  up  round  the  knees  of  the  Queen.  At  the 
root  of  her  greatness  has  surely  been  her  gentlenesa  The  half -forgot- 
ten Court  gossip  of  the  past  is  full  of  little  tales  of  the  tenderness  which 
underlies  the  well-known  force  and  firmness  of  Her  Majesty.  When, 
on  the  death  of  King  William  the  Fourth^  Queen  Adelaide  wrote  to 
the  young  Victoria  announcing  the  event,  the  acceded  Princess  replied 
by  a  gentle  and  respectful  letter  which  she  addressed  to  *'  The  Queen 
of  England " ;  and  when  a  lady  of  the  Court  humbly  remonstrated, 
saying,  "  Your  Majesty,  you  only  are  Queen  of  England,"  the  pretty 
reply  was  given :  '^  Yes,  but  Aunt  Adelaide  must  not  be  reminded 
of  tiiat  by  me."  And  when,  at  taking  the  oath  of  all^iance,  the  two 
Royal  Dukes  bowed  low  before  her  to  touch  her  hand  with  their  lips, 
she  kissed  them  gravely,  raising  them  from  the  ground,  saying  to  ike 
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Duke  of  Sussex,  '^ Do  not  kneel,  dear  uncle;  if  I  am  Queen,  I  am  also 
your  niece  I " 

The  royal  marriage  and  the  happy  married  years  ensuing,  for  a 
while  made  the  heavy  circlet  of  empire  lighter  on  that  most  gracious 
and  noble  brow.  The  Princess  Royal  was  bom  (since,  in  her  own  ex- 
alted turn,  an  Empress  and  a  widow),  and  a  year  later  the  birth  of 
our  Prince  of  Wales  rejoiced  the  whole  country.  The  Queen  then,  as 
always,  possessed  two  Empires,  that  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  own 
household,  and  a  month  after  the  coming  of  the  Heir  Apparent  she 
wrote  to  King  Leopold  of  Belgium : — 

"  I  wonder  very  much  who  my  little  boy  will  be  like.  You  will  understand 
how  fervent  are  my  prayers — and  I  am  sure  everybody*s  must  be — to  see  him  re- 
semble his  father  in  every  respect,  both  in  body  and  mind.  .  .  .  We  must  all 
have  trials  and  vexations ;  but  if  one*s  home  is  happy,  then  the  rest  is  compara- 
tively nothing.  My  happiness  at  home  and  the  love  of  my  husband,  his  kindness, 
his  advice.  Ids  support,  his  company,  make  up  for  all.** 

See  how  the  Queen  loved  and  loves  that  thoroughly  English  word 
"  home," — the  secret  of  the  story  of  nation  and  sovereign  alike  I  Its 
utmost  meaning  is  not  felt  or  known  by  those  who  translate  it  into 
"cAcz  Zwi"  or  "  chez  tjioi,"  and  it  tends  to  evaporate  in  regions  where 
life  is  carried  on  in  flats  and  hotels.  Climate  and  the  English  instinct 
for  isolation  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  intensity  of  sentiment 
which  has  come  to  cluster  round  the  word ;  but  that  word  is  the  most 
truly  English  and  the  most  significant  of  all  in  our  dictionary,  so  that 
Shakespeare  could  find  no  better  one  for  Heaven  when  he  wrote : — 

"  Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta*en  thy  wages.'* 

It  is  round  the  royal  home  that  the  progress  and  accumulation  of 
power,  wealth,  and  intellect  of  which  I  have  spoken  steadfastly  grew 
throughout  all  these  great  and  fortunate  years.  Home  love  and  home 
joys — nay,  indeed — ^home  sorrows  also — have  fed  the  Queen's  heart  with 
the  forces  and  the  faith  necessary  to  enable  her  to  bear  her  majestic 
load  of  care  and  toil  for  England.  In  all  her  words  and  deeds  and 
thoughts  the  sacredness  of  these  sentiments  and  of  simple  human  love 
shines  within  the  precincts  of  her  sovereignty  like  a  golden  lamp  in  a 
palace  of  marble. 

I  am  so  privileged  as  to  possess  from  the  gracious  hands  of  the 
Queen  herself,  and  enriched  with  her  own  beautiful  handwriting,  the 
two  well-known  volumes  from  her  pen  entitled  "Leaves  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Our  Life  in  the  EQghlands,''  and  "  More  Leaves  from  the  Journal 
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of  a  Life  in  the  Highlands."  It  is  almost  impossible  to  open  these 
books  anywhere  without  finding  playful  but  solid  manifestations  of 
those  two  feelings  forever  governing  Her  Majesty's  great  and  gener- 
ous heart, — the  love  of  home,  and  the  love  of  her  people.  There  befalls 
no  disaster  to  the  mining  or  industrial  classes;  no  dreadful  wrecks  at 
sea;  no  sad  railway  accident  on  land;  no  striking  sorrow;  no  sud- 
den public  loss, — but  the  motherly  love  of  the  Queen  is  promptly 
shown  in  tender  and  graceful  words  of  pity  and  sympathy  which  she 
knows  so  well  how  to  employ ;  and  many  a  sorrowful  soul  has  been 
thus  comforted.  For  her  army  and  her  navy,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever they  serve  herself  and  the  country,  her  solicitude  is,  and  has  ever 
been,  intense  and  vigilant  A  thousand  instances  might  be  adduced 
of  this,  which  needs  indeed  no  other  proof  than  the  ardent  loyalty  of 
those  who — from  the  barrack  to  the  field-marshars  tent,  from  the  fore- 
castle to  the  admiral's  cabin — wear  "  the  Widow's  uniform."  Is  it 
thought  that  such  an  influence  must  be  sentimental  only  ?  In  truth  it 
is  a  force,  and  has  been  a  force,  like  that  of  a  great  military  leader's 
personal  presenca  When,  in  1858,  Her  Majesty's  heart  was  weighed 
down  with  anxiety  for  her  soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  who  were  severely 
suffering,  it  was  her  own  hand  which  wrote  again  and  again  to  head- 
quarters  directing  or  suggesting  ameliorations.  And  when  Lord  Eag- 
lan  was  leaving  Windsor  to  return  to  his  command  in  the  Crimean 
camp,  it  is  reported  that  one  of  the  little  Princesses  said  to  him: 
"  You  must  hurry  back  to  Sebastopol,  please.  Lord  Eaglan,  and  take 
it,  or  mamma  will  die  of  her  anxiety."  Not  merely  in  name  has  our 
Sovereign  Lady  been  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  realm.  I  have  watched  with  amusement  and  admiration 
before  now,  at  a  levee  in  the  Palace,  some  general  officer  of  proud  re- 
nown and  superb  warlike  achievements  crumpling  up  his  white  gloves 
into  a  ball,  and  nervously  fidgetting  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  tremor 
never  felt  in  the  presence  of  Death  or  of  the  enemy,  as  his  turn  came 
to  pass  the  barrier  and  be  announced  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  his 
military  superior.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

I  doubt  if  a  better  proof  could  be  furnished  of  this  wide  and  com- 
prehensive royal  interest  in  all  her  subjects  than  the  fact — slight  but 
significant — that  the  Queen  should  have  set  herself  to  learn  Hindostani, 
the  language  of  her  Indian  people,  and  should  have  so  mastered  it  as 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  as  well  as  to  converse  in,  this  lingua  franca 
of  the  Oriental  Peninsula.  I  subjoin  a  passage  in  Her  Majesty's  own 
writing,  which  lately  appeared  in  one  of  our  magazines;  and  those  who 
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know  the  character  will  smile  respectfully  to  see  how  she  gets  over  a 
verbal  difficulty  in  such  a  word  as  "  Persia  " : — 


Lefe^^r^ 


\)^^ 
m^ 


.  SfLA*/. 


There  would  be  risk  of  being  suspected  of  exaggeration  if  I  at- 
tempted to  say — as  I  might  speak  from  my  own  knowledge — ^how 
widely  this  mark  of  sincere  sympathy  and  concern  has  affected  the 
Princes  and  the  peoples  of  India.  The  Mohanmiedans  especially,  of 
whom  the  Queen  rules  more  than  sixty  millions,  and  to  whom  Hindo- 
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stani  as  a  tongue  partdcularl j  belongs,  have  heard  with  delight  and 
pride  of  the  Diary  which  Her  Majesty  keeps  in  Urdu,  and  at  this  day 
the  Maharanij  the  Kaiser-i-Bwd^  the  Adhirajniy — "Victoria  the  Em- 
press,"— ^is  for  the  mass  of  her  subjects  in  India  a  power,  an  influence, 
absolutely  immeasurable  for  the  service  of  peace  and  obedience, 
almost  touching,  among  the  reverential  and  susceptible  Hindoos,  the 
region  of  the  gods. 

n  these  appear  to  any  republican  or  democratic  critic  to  be  apprecia- 

that  both  he  and  I  should  equally  fail  in  estmiatmg  the  national  and 
historical  values  of  such  a  life  and  such  a  personality  as  Queen  Vic- 
toria's. He  may  object  on  principle  to  the  immense  and  probably  the 
enduring  revindication  which  the  reign  has  given  to  the  monarchical 
principle  He  may  feel  it  almost  fatal  to  his  collectivism  and  to  those 
doctrines  of  equality  which  Nature  so  universally  repudiates,  to  see 
mustrated  by  this  unparaUeled  reign  how  national  and  international 
history  may  be  modified  and  controlled  by  the  love,  the  purity,  the 
dutifulness,  and  the  piety  of  one  woman's  heart  and  soul,  because  a 
diadem  sate  upon  her  brow,  and  because  her  shining,  sweet,  and  august 
example  was  set  like  a  city  upon  a  hUL  But,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
intelligent  and  reasonable,  he  must  accept  facts;  and  if  he  knows  some- 
thing of  the  science  of  dynamics  in  the  physical  world,  he  will  be  the 
readier  to  confess  the  prodigious  social,  moral,  and  political  results 
which  cannot  but  flow  from  the  concentration,  upon  one  object  so  near 
the  ideal  as  this  one  has  grown  to  appear,  of  the  love,  loyalty,  and 
gratitude  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  There  are  accomplished 
mathematicians  who  can  compute  so  nicely  the  celestial  and  cosmic 
forces  which,  on  this  side  and  that,  hold  planets  in  their  place,  that 
new  worlds  have  been  discovered,  not  by  searching  the  sky,  but  by 
manipulating  the  calculationa  But  who  shall  give  us  the  calculus  by 
which  God's  blessing  to  England  through  this  gckxi  Queen  can  be 
worked  out  in  all  its  human  ramifications  and  far  social  effects  ?  In 
abdicating  actual  power — ^because  in  our  crowned  republic  the  sov- 
ereign rules  but  does  not  govern — ^Victoria  found  and  annexed  a  whole 
new  Empire  for  the  occupants  of  the  English  throne,  that  of  Influ- 
ence. ''  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people,"  said  a  shrewd  statesman, 
"and  anybody  who  will  may  make  the  laws."  So  might  a  monarch 
say:  "Let  me  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a  people,  and  anybody  may  be 
Ministers  of  the  Government  1"  Looking  back  along  the  vista  of 
these  past  six  decades,  and  noting  what  convulsionS|  what  bloodshed, 
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what  loss  of  life  and  growth  and  national  resources  have  befallen  from 
pushing  too  far  the  theories  of  democracy,  it  docs  not  seem  so  much  a 
thought  of  courtiership  as  of  common  gratitude  toward  Heaven  to 
recall  that  solemn  passage  from  the  Persian  of  Sadi,  "  When  the  Lord 
of  the  World  is  pleased  with  the  hearts  of  a  people,  He  gives  them  a 
Sovereign  wise  and  just" 

I  should  deem  it  disrespectful  to  offer  too  particular  an  analysis  of 
the  character,  too  close  a  picture  of  the  person,  of  this  beloved  Mis- 
tress, whose  Imperial  individuality  is  besides  so  well  known  from  her 
life,  her  acts,  her  books,  and  the  "fierce  light  wliich  beats  upon  a 
throne."  The  heart  of  gold,  the  will  of  iron,  the  royal  temper  of 
steel,  the  pride,  the  patriotism,  and  the  deep  piety  of  Victoria  have 
been  enshrined  in  a  small  but  vigorous  frame,  the  mignonne  aspect  of 
which  especially  strikes  those  who  behold  her  for  the  first  time  in  these 
her  "chair-days."  It  was  reported  how,  when  Prince  Albert  was 
dying,  he  roused  himself  from  a  period  of  wandering  to  turn  with 
ineffable  love  to  his  spouse  and  Sovereign,  saying  to  her  with  a  kiss, 
"  Good  little  wife  I  "  And  when  the  Prince  Consort  was  actually  pass- 
ing away,  after  those  twenty-one  years  of  wedded  happiness,  it  was  told 
how  the  Queen  bent  over  him  and  whispered,  "  It  is  your  little  wife," 
at  which  last  words  the  Angel  of  Death  stayed  his  hand  while  once 
again  the  dear  eyes  opened  and  the  dying  lips  smiled.  But  though 
this  be  so,  no  one  who  has  been  honored  by  near  approach  to  Her 
Majesty,  or  has  ever  tarried  in  her  presence,  will  fail  to  testify  to  the 
extreme  majesty  of  her  bearing,  mingled  always  with  the  most  perfect 
grace  and  gentleness.  Her  voice  has,  moreover,  always  been  pleasant 
and  musical  to  hear,  and  is  so  now.  The  hand  which  holds  the  sceptre 
of  the  seas  is  the  softest  that  can  be  touched ;  the  eyes  which  have 
grown  dim  with  labors  of  state  for  England,  and  with  too  frequent 
tears,  are  the  kindest  that  can  be  seen.  Not  for  a  day  nor  for  an  hour 
did  the  Queen  ever  suspend  the  performance  of  her  royal  and  imperial 
duties  during  the  many  sorrows  which  have  fallen  upon  her,  nor  in  the 
comparative  seclusion  which  she  has  sometimes  kept  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  truly  wrote  once : — 

*'  It  ought  to  be  known  to  all  the  people  of  this  country  that  during  all  the 
years  of  the  Queen's  afiliction,  and  those  when  she  has  lived  neceesarilj  in  much 
retirement,  she  has  omitted  no  part  or  portion  of  that  public  duty  which  con- 
stantly concerns  her  as  sovereign  of  this  country ;  that  on  no  occasion  during 
her  grief  has  she  discontinued  work  in  those  royal  labors  which  belong  to  her 
exalted  position.'' 
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How  great  and  experienced  a  statesman  she  shows  herself,  every  com- 
petent British  Minister  has  testified.  She  is,  in  fact,  the  highest 
living  authority  upon  the  practical  politics  of  Europe,  and  knows 
and  understands  constitutional  problems  with  an  intellectual  grasp 
which  has  never  been  relaxed.  It  is  from  a  radical  and  republican 
source  that  the  subjoined  tribute  has  been  culled : — 

"  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  fairly  said  by  all  her  Ministers,  Liberal  and 
Conservative,  that  she  has  more  knowledge  of  the  businees  of  governing  nations 
than  any  of  her  Prime  Ministers ;  more  experience  of  the  mysteries  and  intricacies 
of  foreign  affairs  than  any  of  her  Foreign  Secretaries  ;  as  loyal  and  willing  a  sub- 
servience to  the  declared  will  of  the  nation  as  any  democrat  in  Parliament ;  and  as 
keen  and  passionate  an  Imperial  patriotism  as  ever  beat  in  any  human  breast.** 

Such,  and  so  great,  so  useful,  so  benign,  so  faithful, — sketched  in 
these  most  imperfect  outlines, — has  been  and  is  the  Sovereign  Lady 
upon  whom  nearly  sixty"  years  ago  the  vast  burden  of  the  British 
Empire  was  laid,  and  to  whom,  amid  trials  and  losses  as  great  as 
could  be  borne,  Sorrow  and  Death  and  Destiny  have  constantly 
cried : — 

*'  Break  not,  O  woman's  heart  1  but  still  endure ; 
Break  not,  for  thou  art  Royal,  but  endure  I " 

The  noble  heart  has  not  broken,  because  the  Faith  which  made 
Victoria  begin  this  reign  upon  her  knees  has  sustained  the  Queen ; 
because  the  fervent  love  of  the  people,  given  in  exchange  for  her 
love,  has  brought  her  daily  strength ;  and  because  a  mighty  and 
majestic  charge,  not  yet  completed, — ^an  Imperial  charge  involving  for 
her  nation  immense  blessings,  and  entailing  for  herself  eternal  rewards, 
— was  committed  by  the  Almighty  God  to  her  chosen  and  most  com- 
petent hands,  for  divine  purposes,  and  with  destined  ends. 

Edwin  Arnold. 
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In  the  estimation  of  many  the  Academie  Frarupise  constitutes  a 
literary  body  much  less  numerous  and  a  little  more  celebrated  than 
the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  For  others  it  is  a  salon  of  men  of  the 
world,  wherein,  peradventure,  a  few  writers  may  be  found.  It  is  a 
Madame  Tussaud's  museum  of  French  celebrities ;  a  cabinet  of  mum- 
mies ;  the  antechamber  of  P^re  Lachaise ;  the  Pantheon  of  the  living. 
Besides  this  it  is  a  very  aged  lady  with  a  wooden  head,  who  once  a 
week,  in  a  chilly  place,  receives  forty  invalids  and  valetudinarians 
possessing  the  wits  of  four.  It  is,  as  said  Voltaire,  "  the  conservatory 
of  taste."  Later,  Alphonse  Daudet  called  it  "  a  hollow  idol ;  nothing ; 
the  under  side  of  nothing."  According  to  Lacordaire  it  is  "  the  senate 
of  French  intelligence,"  and  Guy  de  Maupassant  described  it  as  "  the 
play  of  death  and  of  forty  old  men."  It  may  thus  be  easily  observed 
that  in  France  the  most  diverse  opinions  are  held  concerning  this  insti- 
tution  ;  and  as  I  do  not  know  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  the 
United  States,  I  will  endeavor  to  tell  what  the  Academy  is  in  reality. 

It  is  very  generally  known  that  Cardinal  Eichelieu  was  the  founder 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  the  foundation  occurred  in  this  manner. 
Toward  the  year  1633  certain  writers,  such  as  Godeau,  Chapelain,  and 
Conrart;  and  several  learned  gentlemen,  like  Habert,  commissary  of 
artillery,  Claude  de  Malleville,  Jacques  de  Serizay, — ^met  once  a  week, 
sometimes  at  one  house,  sometimes  at  another,  with  the  conmion  pur- 
pose of  discussing  literature  and  mutually  imparting  their  written  work. 
These  reunions  became  known  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  then  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  a  double  purpose, — ^the  unity  of 
France  and  an  absolute  monarchy.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
this  little  literary  society  serve  his  own  great  ends.  On  the  one  hand 
it  should  regulate  the  French  language  by  expunging  cant  expressions, 
local  speech,  and  provincialisms,  and  thus  concur  in  the  establishment 
of  French  unity  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  more  important  writers 
would  be  enrolled  in  an  official  body  over  whom  the  throne,  while 
affording  protection,  should  also  dominate.     Bichelieu  wished  to  disci- 
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pline  and  enslave  literature  to  the  monarchical  power.  Finally  the 
Cardinal,  who  was  himself  a  writer,  saw  a  means  of  satisfying  his 
vanity  in  creating  himself  the  protector  of  a  literary  body.  From  the 
outset  the  members  of  the  society — tranquil  and  modest  men — ^looked 
with  displeasure  on  the  overtures  of  the  Cardinal,  and  endeavored,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  evade  them. 

New  members  became  associated  with  the  society  (for  it  was  only  in 
the  fourth  year  after  the  founding  of  the  Academy  that  the  member- 
ship was  increased  to  forty),  and  it  became  necessary  to  give  a  name 
to  the  association.  Struck  by  the  name  "Academy,"  the  question 
arose, — ^Academy  of  what?  Some  wished  it  to  be  ^^VAcademie  des 
BeatiX'JSsprits  ^\'  others,  again,  desired  the  name  ^^  Academie  de  VEUh 
quence,^^  ^^Academie  Mninente"  was  also  proposed.  Finally  the  choice 
fell  upon  the  name  which  should  have  been  originally  selected, — 
^^Acadimie  Frangaisej'^ — ^at  once  the  grandest  and  the  simplest  Statutes 
were  drawn  up  which,  throughout  two  and  a  half  centuries,  have  suf- 
fered scarcely  any  change.  Three  officers  were  elected :  a  Perpetual 
Secretary,  chargoi  with  the  preparation  of  the  work  of  the  association 
and  the  recording  of  its  resolutions ;  a  Director,  to  preside  at  the  meet- 
'  ings  and  to  conduct  the  discussions ;  and  a  Chancellor,  who  was  to  have 
the  custody  of  the  archives  and  the  seal  As  the  name  indicates,  the 
Perpetual  Secretary  was  appointed  for  life.  The  other  officers  were 
nominated  for  the  term  of  a  year,  though  they  are  now  appointed 
for  a  trimester. 

The  early  part  of  January,  1685,  saw  the  Academy  formally  estab- 
lished by  letters  patent  given  by  Louis  XTTI  and  enrolled  by  Parlia- 
ment Bichelieu's  intention  was  to  build  a  palace  for  the  reimions  of 
the  Academy  on  a  projected  place  which  should  be  known  as  the 
"  Place  Ducala"  In  the  meanwhile  the  sessions  of  the  Academicians 
were  held  in  the  home  of  the  Perpetual  Secretary,  Conrart  On  the 
death  of  Bichelieu,  S^uier,  Chancellor  of  France,  who  was  already  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  was  elected  Protector,  thus  replacing  the 
Cardinal  S^uier  placed  his  magnificent  mansion  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Academy,  in  which  an  enormous  chamber  was  devoted  to  the 
meetings.  In  turn  S%uier  died  in  1672.  The  Academy  now  had  the 
most  serious  difficulty  in  procuring  a  new  Protector.  It  was  observed 
by  d'Alembert  that  "  the  title  was  too  grand  for  any  one  but  the 
sovereign."  It  thus  befell  that  Louis  XIY  was  chosen  to  the  office, 
while  M.  de  Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy, became  the  deputy  of  the  king,  who  acceded  to  the  proposition. 
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The  Academy  went  in  a  body  to  thank  the  king,  who  caused  each 
member  to  be  presented  by  M.  de  Harlay,  and  finally  closed  the  audi- 
ence by  observing  to  Colbert,  who  was  also  a  member :  "  You  will 
inform  me  of  everything  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  for 
these  gentlemen." 

A  few  days  later  it  became  known  that  the  king  had  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Academy  in  perpetuity  a  magnificent  room  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Louvre,  in  which  to  hold  its  sessions,  with  an  ample  provision  of 
lights,  heating,  clerks,  copyists,  and  servants.  He  also  made  a  gift 
of  the  660  valuable  volumes  which  he  had  gathered  as  the  nucleus  of 
his  library  ;  and  provision  was  made  that  each  member  should  receive, 
at  every  session  wliich  he  attended,  a  piece  of  money  worth  six  livres, 
— a  sum  equivalent  to  twenty-one  francs  of  our  present  money.  Louis 
XrV  further  decreed  that  the  French  Academy  should  be  admitted  to 
the  honor  of  addressing  him  on  occasions  of  solemnity,  similarly  with  the 
Parliament  and  the  great  bodies  of  state ;  and  that  the  Academicians 
were  to  be  received  at  court  on  occasions  of  festivals  or  spectacular  dis- 
plays,— privileges  which  until  this  time  had  been  accorded  only  to  the 
nobility  and  other  great  personages. 

Richelieu,  when  creating  the  Academy,  thought  to  enslave  the  body 
of  authors  to  the  royal  authority;  but  in  fact  he  effected  quite  the 
contrary.  He  had  emancipated  them  and  raised  them  to  be  a  power  in 
the  state.  The  Academy  being  composed  of  men  of  letters  and  nobles, 
among  whom  equality  reigned  and  in  which  each  one  called  the  other 
by  the  simple  title,  "  Monsieur,"  its  members,  being  equal  as  Academi- 
cians, very  speedily  arrived  at  a  feeling  of  equality  as  individuals,* 

The  new  honors  and  privileges  which  Louis  XIV  conceded  to  the 
Academicians  only  augmented  the  estimation  in  which  men  of  letters 
had  come  to  consider  themselves.  The  curiosity  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  gave  rise  to  the 
question  whether  the  members  should  remain  standing  while  she  was 
present  The  decision  was,  however,  in  the  negative,  and  directly  the 
Queen  was  placed  the  members  took  their  seats.  Very  soon  they  even 
resisted  the  wishes  of  Louis  XIV.  The  king  having  formally  mani- 
fested a  wish  that  Beaulieu  should  be  elected,  they  proceeded  to  elect 

1  This  spirit  of  equality  was  manifested  in  the  following  incident :  In  1718, 
the  aged  and  infirm  Cardinal  d'EBtries,  becoming  fatigued  from  sitting  for  two 
consecutive  hours  in  a  common  cliair,  asked  to  be  provided  with  an  arm-chair. 
The  Academy,  desiring  neither  to  disoblige  the  Cardinal  nor  to  accord  him  a 
special  privilege,  determined  to  ask  for  forty  arm-ohairs  for  their  hall  of  sessiony 
a  request  to  which  the  king  immediately  acceded. 
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La  Fontaina  Under  the  R^ency  the  Academy  decreed  the  exclusion 
of  the  Ahh6  Saint-Pierre,  the  friend  and  protege  of  the  R^ent,  without 
disquietude  as  to  the  displeasing  effect  on  their  all-powerful  protector. 
Under  Louis  XV  another  protege  of  the  court  having  presented  him- 
self for  membership,  and  having  told  Duclos,  then  Perpetual  Secretary, 
that  in  view  of  his  great  age  and  his  infirmities  he  would  not  long 
encumber  the  Academy,  Duclos  replied,  "  Eh !  Monsieur !  the  Academy 
is  not  an  extreme  unction."  And  this  opinion  of  Duclos  was  indorsed 
in  the  election  of  Button.  The  successive  elections  of  philosophers  and 
encyclopaedists  were  so  distasteful  to  the  court  that,  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Louis  XYI,  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the  Prince,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  dominant  tone  of  the  Academy,  intended  to  suppress  it 

It  was  decreed,  however,  that  the  Revolution  should  suppress  the 
French  Academy  in  common  with  others:  namely,  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, founded  in  1663 ;  the  Academy  of  Science,  founded  in  1666 ; 
and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  in  1671.  The  services  which 
the  Academicians  had  rendered  to  letters,  to  science,  and  to  art ;  their 
introduction  into  the  old  society  of  the  first  ideas  of  equality, — were  all 
in  vain :  the  Academy  was  none  the  less  an  institution  of  royalty,  a 
privileged  body, — ^and  the  Revolution  would  have  no  more  privileged 
bodies.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1793,  the  Convention  passed  a  decree  to 
suppress  the  former  academies.  Less  than  eighteen  months  later  this 
same  Convention  in  a  manner  re-established  them  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Institute,  forming  three  sections:  the  first  comprising  the 
sciences  of  physics  and  mathematics ;  the  second,  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal sciences ;  the  third,  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  From  this  period 
dates  the  imiform  which  is  still  worn  by  the  members  at  public  cere- 
monials, and  in  which  they  appear  at  the  solemn  functions  of  the 
Institute.  It  consists  of  a  long  coat,  of  which  the  skirt  and  collar  are 
embroidered  in  green ;  a  cocked  hat  trimmed  with  black  feathers  and 
decorated  with  the  national  cockade ;  and  a  dress  sword  with  a  hilt  of 
mother-of-pearl  and  gold. 

This  imiform,  which  has  given  to  the  Academicians  the  nickname 
of  "  Parrots,"  was  worn  on  several  occasions  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  became  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Science  (Section  of  Me- 
chanics)  after  hia  first  campaign  in  Italy.  On  his  return  from  Egypt, 
when  contemplating  the  coup-d'Stat  which  should  result  in  bringing 
him  into  power,  he  refrained  from  making  an  appearance  at  public 
ceremonies  in  military  garb,  lest  he  should  give  umbrage  to  the  civil 
power.    Neither  did  he  wish  to  wear  the  plain  frock  coat  conmion  to 
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the  citizen^  and  wliicli  appeared  to  him  to  lack  distinctioiL 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  1799,  he  therefore  repeatedly 
wore  the  famous  parrot-dress  and  the  pacific  sword  of  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute.  Upon  his  election  as  First  Consul,  Bonaparte 
gave  a  new  organization  to  the  Institute,  which  henceforth  was  to  be 
composed  of  four  distinct  sections:  the  first  being  that  of  Sciences,  cor- 
responding to  the  former  Academy  of  Science;  the  second,  that  of 
French  Language  and  Literature,  corresponding  to  the  former  French 
Academy ;  the  third,  that  of  History  and  Ancient  Literature,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions;  and  the  fourth,  that  of  Fine 
Arts,  corresponding  to  the  former  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  plan  of 
reorganization,  elaborated  by  Chaptal,  had  but  these  four  sectionsy 
although  constituting  the  entire  Institute  imder  the  name  of  Academy, 
which  was  now  assumed  as  befora  Napoleon  did  not  desire  this,  how- 
ever, considering  that  it  savored  too  much  of  the  ancien  rfgime;  but, 
notwithstanding  that  the  name  of  Academy  was  not  officially  restored, 
it  sufficed  that  it  was  employed  by  the  Institute,  ^o^tanes,  then 
Grand  Master  of  the  University,  wrote  to  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of 
the  French  Academy :  "  I  may  tell  you,  confidentially,  that  the  four 
sections  can  reassume  the  name  of  Academy  without  causing  general 
displeasure."  Also,  on  March  5,  1803,  Lacretelle  observed  in  the 
speech  which  he  made  at  his  reception :  '*  AH  honor  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Academies.  The  French  Academy  is  constructed  afresh." 
And  a  year  later  another  Academician,  Francois  de  Neufchfiteau,  also 
said  at  a  public  session:  " The  French  Academy  lives.  The  period  of 
good  taste  has  come  again."  All  the  former  members  still  living  re- 
entered the  society  by  right  and  without  vote,  with  the  exception  of 
two  who  were  abroad  under  the  ban  of  the  emigrant  law. 
/.  In  1806  the  Institute  received  a  grant  of  the  former  College  of  the 
Four  Nations,  in  which  to  hold  its  sessions  and  locate  its  offices  and 
library.  The  vast  buildings  situated  on  the  quay  facing  the  Louvre 
received  the  name  of  Palace  of  the  Institute.  The  enlarged  chapel, 
crowned  by  the  famous  cupola,  was  arranged  for  the  public  sessions ; 
and  henceforth  the  Academicians  were  at  home, — a  matter  of  far  greater 
value  than  to  be  the  guest  of  the  king.  Louis  XVIII  officially  re- 
established the  name  of  "Academy,"  and  gave  to  the  society  the  rank 
of  pre-eminence  held  by  it  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Louis 
Philippe  added  a  fifth  section  to  the  Institute,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences."  Since  then  not  a  single 
modification  has  been  effected  in  the  organization  of  the  Institute  or  of 
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the  French  Academy.  To  the  honors  and  prerogatives  received  from 
the  old  monarchy  the  French  Academy  has  added  others,  which 
have  come  to  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Bepublic  and  from  the 
First  Empire,  in  much  that  constitutes  the  rank  of  the  Institute,  such 
as  the  donning  of  the  uniform,  the  attendance  of  a  detachment  of 
troops  of  the  line  at  its  public  ceremonies,  and  a  determined  grade  of 
precedence  on  great  occasions  of  ceremony  and  in  official  processions. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  Academicians  follow  after  the 
Council  of  State,  the  Court  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  go  before  the  Court  of  Session,  the  high  government  officials,  the 
Prefects,  the  General  and  Municipal  Councils,  the  Faculties,  the  Corps 
of  Instructors,  and  the  TribimaLa. 

I  have  shown  the  position  of  the  Academy  in  French  society  during 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  the  advantages  it  has  brought  to  the 
profession  of  letters.  But  I  have  not  spoken  of  its  occupation,  its  mis- 
sion, or  its  practical  utility.  An  institution  concerned  only  with  mere 
matters  of  luxury  could  possess  no  rational  excuse  for  either  its  exist- 
ence or  its  continuance.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  Academy, 
pursued  without  cessation,  and  having  in  its  completion  but  a  perpetual 
reconmiencement,  has  been  the  Dictionary.  I  already  hear  the  excla- 
mation :  **  The  Dictionary  I  But  that  is  surely  a  joke  1  The  Academy 
will  never  finish  it  After  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  has  not  yet 
completed  the  letter  A ! "  I  will  therefore  endeavor  to  dispel  the  con- 
fusion existing  in  many  minds.  The  Academy  has  two  Dictionariea 
One  of  these,  which  was  begun  in  1778,  is  the  "  Historical  Dictionary," 
whose  plan  was  suggested  by  Voltaire.  It  is  a  compilation  of  etymol- 
ogy and  history,  and  of  the  variations  in  the  significance  of  words  set 
forth  in  numerous  examples  as  attested  by  every  French  writer  inclu- 
sively since  the  fifteenth  century.  Although  this  Dictionary  has  in 
fact  only  reached  the  letter  A,  it  has  been  published  in  an  enormoua 
quarto  volume.  It  will  never  be  completed.  The  Academy  decided, 
some  twelve  years  ago,  to  abandon  the  work. 

There  is,  however,  beside  the  Historical  Dictionary,  a  "  Dictionary 
of  Usage,"  wherein  are  given  only  the  words  with  their  different  accep- 
tations and  short  and  decisive  examples  of  ordinary  use.  From  1694 
to  1878  seven  editions  of  this  work  have  been  published,  each  radi- 
cally differing  from  the  othera  Indeed  a  language  is  constantly  sub- 
jected to  modification.  The  sense  of  one  word  is  altered;  another 
word  is  no  longer  employed ;  still  another  is  created  to  meet  a  new 
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requirement, — as  "  tel^jram  "  or  "  bicyclet " ;  or  a  modem  thought  must 
find  expression, — as  "  decentralization  "  or  "  pessimism."  It  is  the  same 
with  orthography,  in  which  the  constant  tendency  is  toward  simplifica- 
tion. In  the  seventeenth  century  one  wrote,  "  il  debvait "  ;  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  "  il  devoit"  ;  to-day  we  write,  "t7  devaif^ 

The  Dictionary  is  framed  as  a  standard,  and  hence,  like  a  veritable 
labor  of  Penelope,  must  be  begun  again  as  soon  as  it  is  finished.  In 
the  matter  of  orthography  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  is  an  author- 
ity in  all  institutions  of  learning,  and  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility 
for  a  printing-office  to  diverge  therefrom  in  spelling. 

The  office  of  the  Academy  is  not  to  create,  but  to  register  words  of 
pure  language  and  such  as  are  usually  employed ;  and  while  it  ac- 
knowledges the  privilege  of  all  to  create  new  words,  it  retains  the  right 
to  exclude  neologisms  from  the  Dictionary  wherever  it  may  judge 
them  to  be  barbarian  or  of  very  restricted  usaga  The  work  of  this 
department  is  carried  on  by  six  members,  named  .for  life,  who,  assisted 
by  the  Perpetual  Secretary,  prepare  the  work.  Each  word  is  next 
submitted  by  the  chairman  to  the  approval  of  the  assembled  Academy. 
The  discussions  are  occasionally  exceedingly  protracted.  Particular 
words  occupy  an  entire  session.  The  Due  d*Aumale,  an  immensely 
clever  historian,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  I  have  ever  known, 
takes  an  active  part  in  these  discussions,  his  opinion  being  very  gen- 
erally accepted  more  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit  than  because  of 
his  rank.  Two  years  ago  the  Academy  proposed  an  orthographic 
reform  on  phonetic  principles  (a  style  of  writing,  let  me  say  paren- 
thetically, pertaining  to  cooks).  The  discussion  was  very  lively,  but 
the  Due  d*Aumale*s  exclamation,  "  You  will  never  induce  me  to  write 
^ phihsophie  * — ''fihsofie^^  "  buried  the  proposed  reform. 

Besides  the  Dictionary  the  Academy  has  another  great  work:  namely, 
the  awards.  Previous  to  1780  there  were  only  two  prizes  for  annual 
distribution.  But  since  that  period  various  legacies  and  donations 
have  provided  an  annual  sum  of  200,000  francs  for  awards, — the  prix 
de  vertu  and  the  literary  prizea  The  prizes  for  literature  are  awarded 
in  special  competitions  for  prose  and  poetry,  and  also  for  works  of  liter- 
ature, history,  and  criticism  which  are  of  recent  date.  Each  year  sees 
not  less  than  five  hundred  manuscripts  in  verse  or  prose  and  some  three 
hundred  printed  works  presented  before  the  French  Academy.  These 
works  are  distributed  among  committees  composed  of  four  Academi- 
cians, who  submit  them  to  a  personal  examination  at  home,  followed  by 
a  discussion  in  committee.  Decisions  are  adopted  or  rejected  by  the 
full  Academy. 
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A  similar  procedure  takes  place  for  the  jyrix  de  vertu  on  reports 
which  flow  in  from  every  part  of  France.  These  prix  de  vertUj  of 
which  the  first  was  established  in  1784  by  M.  de  Montyon,  have  quad- 
rupled since  that  epocL  They  are  awarded  to  poor  persons  who  have 
accomplished  some  act  of  charity,  devotion,  or  couraga  The  annual 
discourse,  pronounced  in  public  by  an  Academician,  demonstrates  by 
the  most  touching  examples  what  a  treasury  of  charity  lies  within  the 
human  breast  The  jprix  de  veriu  are  decreed  to  the  humble,  to  the 
poor ;  to  those  who  have  nothing,  and  who,  possessing  nothing,  yet  give 
all,  since  they  give  themselves. 

From  July  to  December  a  weekly  session  is  held  on  Thursday ;  but 
from  January  to  June, — the  period  during  which  the  bestowal  of  the 
prizes  must  be  considered, — ^bi-weekly  meetings  are  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday.  To  these  two  sessions  add  the  committee  meetings,  and 
the  time  spent  at  home  in  perusing  the  works  presented  in  competition, 
and  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  position  of  an  Academician  is  not 
precisely  a  sinecura  Certainly  the  1,500  francs  annually  allowed  as 
compensation  are  honestly  earned  by  the  members  of  the  Academy. 
In  1865  Napoleon  III  considered  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  re- 
muneration to  6,000  francs.  Some  of  the  more  eminent  among  the 
members  were  consulted,  but  they,  wishing  the  title  of  "  Academician  " 
to  remain  purely  honorary,  refused  to  consider  the  question. 

In  connection  with  the  insignificant  salary  paid  by  the  Academy,  I 
recall  a  neat  saying  of  Eugene  Labiche.  The  day  subsequent  to  his 
election  he  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  great  lady,  who,  al- 
though she  had  long  known  him,  had  never  before  invited  him  to  her 
table,  having  been  quite  satisfied  to  ask  him  to  her  receptions.  In  the 
midst  of  the  dinner  his  hostess  inquired,  "  How  much  is  one  paid  at 
the  Institute  ?  "  "  Madame,"  replied  Labiche,  "  we  receive  only  1,500 
francs — but  we  are  fed !  " 

The  labors  laid  upon  the  Academy  (I  do  not  mention  dining-out, 
which  is  also  a  labor)  can  only  be  augmented,  as  with  each  year  new 
endowments  for  awards  cause  a  proportional  increase  in  the  works  pre- 
sented to  the  committees.  Some  day  (a  day  which  all  must  hope  will 
be  far  distant)  the  fortune  of  the  Academy — and,  as  a  natural  sequence, 
its  burden — will  be  very  considerably  augmented.  This  will  be  when, 
by  the  demise  of  the  Due  d*Aumale,  his  property  of  Chantilly  will 
have  become  vested  in  the  Institute  of  France.  In  1885  the  Duo 
d  Aumale  made  a  gift  to  the  Institute  of  this  vast  estate,  with  its  forest 

of  50,000  acres,  while  retaining  the  usufruct    Included  in  the  gift  are 
44 
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the  chdteau — as  large  as  that  of  Versailles — and  the  marvelloufl  collec- 
tions of  art  that  are  contained  in  it  The  value  of  all  this  is  estimated 
at  from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000  francs.  The  Institute  must  then  be 
occupied  with  the  administration  of  the  estate  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  present  collections,  while  the  surplus  revenues  will  be  employed  to 
establish  awards  bearing  the  name  of  "  Prizes  of  the  Due  d'Aimiale." 

Such  an  increase  of  fortune  constitutes  both  a  burden  and  a  danger 
for  the  Institute.  Who  shall  say  whether  some  day  a  revolutionary 
government  may  not  suppress  the  Institute  in  order  to  obtain  its 
possessions,  as  in  1794,  when  the  wealthy  suffered  on  the  guillotine 
because  condemnation  to  death  entailed  a  confiscation  of  property.  In 
any  case,  this  spoliation — possible  even  if  not  probable — can  be  neither 
an  advantage  to  literature  and  the  sciences,  nor  a  help  to  the  poor. 
The  French  Academy  has,  as  a  labor,  the  Dictionary,  and  as  a  mission 
the  distribution  of  prizes  for  literature  and  virtua  There  appertains 
to  it  also  a  purely  moral  side  which  I  have  often  heard  defined  as 
follows  by  Ernest  Eenan : — 

"  The  government  of  intellectual  matters  in  France  results  in  a  sort  of  equi- 
librium between  three  powers :  the  government,  the  Academies,  and  the  public. 
These  three  powers  are  not  always  in  accord,  and  their  very  disagreement  is  a 
guarantee  for  authors,  scholars,  and  artists.  Irresponsible  senates,  the  Academies 
show  themselves  at  times  narrow  and  prejudiced ;  but  the  government  which 
bestows  the  honors,  the  employment,  and  the  pensions,  and  the  public  who  give 
the  celebrity,  correct  the  unjust  exclusions  of  the  Institute.  On  the  other  hand, 
were  the  government  the  only  master  of  genius,  the  natural  inclination  would  be 
to  recompense  only  the  men  belonging  to  its  own  faction  ;  while,  were  the  public 
the  sole  arbitrators,  certain  writers,  inaccessible  to  the  masses  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  work,  would  see  themselves  disdained.  The  Academies  are  here  to 
indemnify  the  independent  intelligence  against  the  malevolence  of  government, 
and  such  as  are  passed  over  by  the  public  by  reason  of  talents  it  cannot  appreciate. 
The  Academicians  are  also  here  to  shut  their  doors  against  fortune-winning 
charlatans,  and  to  make  them  expiate  in  this  manner  an  unmerited  suooeas  and 
a  usurped  reputation." 

If  a  good  many  people  have  something  to  say  against  the  French 
Academy,  no  one  at  least  can  contest  the  merit  that  it  is  in  the  fashion. 
Certainly  there  are  no  fewer  men  of  excellence  in  the  other  Academies 
than  in  this  one,  nor  have  they  rendered  less  service  to  science  or  the 
fine  arts  than  have  these  men  to  lettera  But  they  are  much  less  dis- 
cussed, and  in  consequence  they  are  infinitely  less  in  the  fashion.  To 
give  one  example  among  many,  let  us  see  the  difference  between  an 
election  at  the  French  Academy  and  at  one  of  the  others. 

A  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science  dies.     Three  or  four  candi- 
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dates  present  themselves  for  the  vacancy.  Scarcely  a  newspaper 
notices  the  fact  The  election  takes  place  two  or  three  months  later, 
and  eight  days  afterward  the  newly  elected  member  takes  his  seat  with 
no  formalities  whatever.  The  newspapers  announce  the  election  in 
three  lines  among  the  news  items  for  the  day,  and  that  is  alL 

Very  different  is  the  case  when  one  dies  an  "  Immortal," — that  is 
to  say,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  From  the  day  following 
the  demise  the  papers  announce  the  names  of  the  probable  candidatea 
From  time  to  time  during  several  months  (for  at  the  French  Academy  a 
period  varying  from  eight  to  ten  or  even  twelve  months  is  permitted  to 
elapse  between  a  vacancy  and  an  election)  the  papers  discuss  these 
new  candidates.  They  then  announce  the  fact  that  the  Academy  has 
declared  the  succession  to  be  open ;  that  Mr.  X  has  sent  in  his  letter 
of  candidacy;  that  Mr.  Y  has  begun  to  make  his  round  of  visits; 
that  Mr.  Z  has  not  yet  determined  the  point,  but  that  no  doubt  he  will 
present  himself  at  the  last  moment  Beside  this  information,  exhaus- 
tive articles  are  printed  concerning  the  rights  of  the  candidates  to  the 
position,  and  the  chances  of  their  ultimate  success.  The  manner  in 
which  the  votes  will  be  cast  receives  thorough  discussion,  and  the  exact 
figures  of  the  various  ballots  and  the  probability  of  "  dark  horses  "  and 
"outsiders  "  are  thoroughly  canvassed  in  salons  and  clubs  as  well  as  in 
the  newspapers,  while  bets  are  made  as  at  the  races.  This  lively  dis- 
cussion often  renders  people  celebrated  solely  on  account  of  their 
numerous  and  always  unfortunate  candidacies,  and  this  system  of  self- 
advertisement  is  frequently  employed  with  no  hope  whatever  of  final 
success,  a  sufficiency  of  satisfaction  being  found  in  merely  assuming 
the  position  of  candidates  1 

The  day  of  election  arrives.  Next  day  the  result  is  published  in 
the  newspapers,  with  an  accompaniment  of  criticism,  biographies,  and 
interviews,  and  full-face  and  profile  photographs  of  the  new  member. 
Nor  is  this  all.  A  formal  reception  generally  takes  place  about  a  year 
after  the  election.  During  the  interval  the  newspapers  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  "  new  Academician,"  announcing  such  items  as — who 
will  entertain  him ;  who  will  be  his  sponsors ;  at  what  date  the  recep- 
tion will  occur ;  that  he  is  preparing  his  speech ;  that  he  has  finished 
it;  that  it  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Academician  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  reply ;  that  the  two  speeches  have  been  read  to  the  com- 
mission. Then  comes  the  reception,  and  the  following  day  the  news- 
papers reproduce  the  speeches  vdth  criticism  or  praise,  while  the  re- 
porters discuss  the  audience  at  length.    In  fact  these  receptions  are 
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most  elegant,  and  are  greatly  frequented  Even  society  women  take 
great  pains  to  obtain  a  place.  The  Academicians  and  their  friends, 
and  particularly  the  Perpetual  Secretary,  are  assailed  with  petitions. 
The  reception  has  all  the  charm  of  a  great  "first  representation," 
though  even  more  alluring,  since  admittance  cannot  be  obtained 
through  payment  of  money.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  contest  of  elo- 
quence and  a  concourse  of  beauty  and  fashionable  dress. 

To  what  must  the  vogue  enjoyed  by  the  French  Academy  over  the 
other  Academies  be  attributed?  To  the  brilliancy  of  its  receptions? 
No, — ^since  these  are  a  result  rather  than  a  causa  To  its  pre-eminence 
over  the  other  sections  of  the  Institute, — a  pre-eminence  due  to  the 
sovereignty  of  age  and  the  privilege  of  presenting  new  members  to  the 
Chief  of  the  State  ?  By  no  means, — the  public  does  not  trouble  itself 
with  these  details.  Is  it,  then,  because  great  scientists  like  the  late  M. 
Pasteur,  famous  mathematicians  like  M.  Bertrand,  or  erudite  scholars 
like  M.  Littr^,  have  presented  themselves  before  the  French  Academy, — 
although  already  members  of  the  Institute, — ^in  recognition,  as  it  were, 
of  a  certain  superiority,  a  choice  within  a  choice,  somewhat  as  if  it 
were  the  typical  Senate  of  the  Institute  ?  This  may  in  a  manner  be 
the  case.  But  in  my  opinion  another  cause,  of  far  greater  influence, 
orders  the  prestige  of  the  French  Academy.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
Academy,  being  open  to  all,  excites,  by  this  very  condition,  a  greater 
envy  and  ambition  than  the  other  Academies,  with  the  natural  result 
of  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  general  interest  The  explanation 
is  easy.  I  once  read  in  a  "  Civic  Catechism  "  (such  is  the  name  given 
it  I)  in  use  in  the  primary  schools  the  question,  "  Can  any  French  citizen 
become  President  of  the  Republic?"  Answer:  "Yes,  any  French 
citizen  may  become  President  of  the  Eepublia"  The  rule  which  gov- 
erns the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  controls  also  a  seat  in  the  French 
Academy.  Any  French  citizen  may  become  an  Academician.  To 
enter  the  Academy  of  Sciences  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  scientist;  to 
enter  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  scholar ; 
to  enter  the  French  Academy  it  is  in  no  wise  essential  to  be  an  author. 
It  is  sufficient  to  occupy  a  high  place  in  political  life,  to  be  well  bom, 
or  to  possess  talent  of  some  sort  A  minister ;  a  lawyer ;  a  deputy ;  a 
bishop ;  an  engineer ;  a  general ;  an  explorer ;  a  diplomat ;  a  chemist, 
— ^may  be  elected  to  the  French  Academy  without  so  much  as  ever 
having  written  more  than  the  mere  letter  to  propose  his  candidacy.  It 
may  readily  be  understood  what  ambitions  are  awakened  by  the  posi- 
tion since  all  may  aspire  to  it   And  the  sensation  caused  by  the  occur- 
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rence  of  a  vacancy  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  widespread  interest 
If,  therefore,  the  JVench  Academy  would  preserve,  with  its  place  in 
literature,  a  similar  popularity  in  French  society,  care  must  be  taken 
to  guard  against  becoming  an  exclusively  literary  association. 

Its  choice  must  continue  to  fall  not  alone  upon  professional  writers, 
but  among  the  celebrated  of  other  occupations.  It  must  remain  the 
high  assemblage  of  all  the  illustrious  of  Franca  It  must  tend 
toward  creating,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  an  equality  from  above ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  cause  a  plain  man  of  letters  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  to  be  held  in  equal  consideration  with  a  minister  of  state,  a 
grand  seigneur  (if  one  still  exists),  or  a  famous  general ;  and  for  the 
very  reason  that  a  prime  minister,  a  grand  seigneur^  or  a  famous  gen- 
eral presents  his  candidacy  and  climbs  five  flights  of  stairs  to  pay  the 
simple  man  of  letters  the  obligatory  visit,  the  fact  is  demonstrated 
that  he  is  proud  to  become  the  confrhre  of  such  a  man  of  letters. 

In  conclusion  I  may  mention  (in  the  order  of  their  priority)  thirty- 
four  actual  members  of  the  French  Academy,  I  say  "  thirty-four " 
since  six  vacancies  exist  by  reason  of  deatL  The  following  is  a 
list: — 

Ernest  Legouv^,  who  has  experienced  a  veritable  theatrical  sucoeBB,  and  who 
at  89  years  of  age  stiU  continues  to  write  the  most  charming  reminiaoences  of 
youth. 

Le  Due  de  Broglie,  formerly  prime  minister,  and  ambassador  at  London,  and 
a  talented  historian. 

&mile  Ollivier,  an  orator  without  a  rival,  whose  name  belongs  to  history. 

Le  Due  d*Aumale,  the  conqueror  of  Abd-el-Kader,  and  the  historian  of  the 
Princes  of  Ck>nd6. 

Alfred  Mezi^res,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  deputy,  President  of  the  Military 
Commission,  and  a  keen  critic  of  English,  German,  and  Italian  literature. 

Jules  Simon,  who  has  been  everything, — professor,  journalist,  deputy,  prime 
minister,  and  senator, — and  who  above  everything  else  has  written  with  the 
utmost  talent. 

Oaston  Boissier,  the  great  Latinist,  the  learned  historian  of  Cicero,  the  most 
amiable  and  erudite  guide  to  a  journey  throujgh  ancient  Rome. 

Victorien  Sardou,  whose  work,  with  the  exception  of  "  La  Haine,"  which 
is  his  chef-dceuvre^  has  met  with  immense  success. 

Edmond  Rousse,  formerly  president  of  the  bench,  with  a  witty  word  and  a 
clever  pen. 

Ren6  SuUy-Prudhomme,  the  profound  and  exquisite  poet. 

Victor  Cherbuliez,  the  delightful  novelist  and  writer. 

Adolphe  Perraud,  the  Bishop  of  Autun. 

£douard  Pailleron,  author  of  "  Le  Monde  oil  Ton  s'ennuie.** 

Frangois  Copp6e,  author  of  '*  Passant "  and  "  Pour  la  Couronne," — the  poet 
at  once  familiar  and  heroic 
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Joseph  Bertrand,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Science. 

Ludovic  Halevy,  who  has  written  twenty  pieces  of  the  greatest  spirituality, 
and  a  little  book,  a  masterpiece  of  reflection, — *'  M.  and  Madame  Cardinet." 

L^n  Say,  the  great  economist,  formerly  director  of  the  "Journal  dee  D6- 
bats,"  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  ambassador,  minister,  and  President  of  the  Senate. 

£douard  Herv6,  one  of  the  foremost  journalists  of  the  time. 

Valleiy  Gr6ard,  Vice-Grand-Master  of  the  University. 

Le  Comte  d'HaussonvUle.  whose  name  permits  him  to  do  nothing,  and  who 
has  written  two  himdred  articles  for  the  *'  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  and  has  pub- 
lished ten  volumes. 

Jules  Claretie,  director  of  the  Com6die  Fran^aise,  who  has  given  to  history  the 
attraction  of  romance,  to  romance  the  seriousness  of  history,  and  to  journalism 
the  attraction  of  romance  and  the  earnestness  of  history,  with  the  art  of  a  writer. 

Henri  Meilhac,  a  son  of  Reynard  Meilhac,  whose  dramatic  works  have  made 
the  fortunes  of  twenty  theatres. 

Le  Vicomte  Melchior  de  VogQ6,  a  broad-minded  essayist,  of  whom  it  has 
been  said  that  he  writes  like  Ch&teaubriand. 

Charles  De  Freycinet,  formerly  Minister  of  War. 

Pierre  Loti,  the  novelist,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  the  painter,  or,  even  better, 
the  adorable  poet  of  '*  Rarahu  "  and  of  '*  Pdcheurs  d'Islande.'* 

Ernest  Lavisse,  the  finest  German  historian  in  France— or  in  Germany. 

Le  Vicomte  Henri  de  Bomier,  author  of  '*  La  Fille  de  Roland." 

Paul  Thureau-Dangin,  who  wrote  the  '*  Histoire  de  la  Monarchie  de  JuiUet." 

Paul  Challemel-Lacour,  late  President  of  the  Senate. 

Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  the  incontestable  master  of  contemporaneous  criticism. 

J.  M.  de  H^redia,  the  Benvenuto  Cellini  of  sonnets. 

Albert  Sorel,  whose  book,  *'  L*Europe  et  la  R6volution  Fran^aise,"  has  renewed 
the  history  of  diplomacy. 

Paul  Bourget,  now  become  as  celebrated  in  America  as  in  France. 

And  finally  the  writer  of  this  article, — 

Heney  Houssayb. 


THE  STAGE  FEOM  A  CLERGYMAN'S  STANDPOINT. 

Forty  years  ago  the  pulpit  very  strongly  condemned  the  staga 
In  the  year  1856  I  find  a  public  speaker  concluding  his  address  to  a 
vast  audience  of  five  thousand  young  men,  with  these  earnest  words : — 

**  Young  men,  if  you  once  gain  a  fondness  for  the  playhouse,  temptation 
meets  you  on  the  threshold,  accosts  you  in  the  lobby,  attracts  you  on  the  stage. 
Friends,  brothers,  hear  the  voice  of  the  Wise  Man,  and  apply  this  exhortation  to 
the  theatre,  '  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  go  not  into  the  way  of  evil 
men,  avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pass  away.*  '* 

Even  Dr.  Johnson  felt  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  true  piety  to  fre- 
quent the  theatre.  And  in  later  days,  if  Canon  Melville,  Dr.  Gumming, 
Hugh  Stowell,  or  Morley  Punshon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
or  Henry  Anthon,  Stephen  Tyng,  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  or  any  other 
popular  preacher,  in  this  country, — ^had  been  seen  within  the  walls  of 
a  theatre,  their  ministerial  popularity  would  have  been  extinguished. 
The  whole  trend  of  the  pulpit  was  against  the  stage,  and  it  is  only 
by  very  slow  although  very  perceptible  changes  that  the  theatre  has 
gradually  been  tolerated  by  religious  teachers.  Now,  clergymen  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  New  York  theatres,  and  no  apology  for  their  presence 
is  demanded.  The  gifted  rector  of  St  Bartholomew's  Church,  New 
York,  in  a  volume  of  sermons  entitled  "From  Things  to  God,"  says : — 

**  Ought  Christian  people  to  go  to  the  theatre  ?  That  they  do  go — ^many  of 
them— I  am  well  aware.  And  yet  there  is  a  feeling  upon  their  part — ^more  or  lees 
active  and  strong — that  there  is  something  in  the  going  that  is  just  a  little  incon- 
sistent with  the  Christian  character.** 

But  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  Christian 
preachers  toward  the  stage.  Very  much  of  this  change  of  feeling,  I 
think,  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  taken  by  the  late  Bishop 
Fraser,  of  Manchester,  England,  'vyho,  twenty-five  years  ago,  attempted 
to  reform  the  staga  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Bishop  Eraser 
defend  his  position  in  a  remarkable  speech  at  the  Sheffield  Church  Con- 
gress. He  maintained  that  if  religious  people  would  only  attend  the 
theatre,  the  managers  would  very  soon  reform  tiie  stage  in  order  to 
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meet  the  demands  of  their  supporters.  But  I  have  had  the  privil^e 
of  reading  a  confidential  letter  addressed  by  this  good  bishop,  not  long 
before  his  death,  to  a  clergjrman  of  the  American  Church,  in  which  be 
confesses  that  he  had  been  sadly  disappointed  in  his  efforts.  He 
found  that  neither  the  managers  of  theatres  nor  the  actors  themselves 
desired  any  great  reform  in  the  direction  of  morality,  while  the  public 
seemed  to  care  very  little  about  the  subject 

The  theatre  is  an  enormous  influence.  The  clergy  in  their  churches 
preach  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  theatre  is  an  influence  and  an  in- 
struction, either  for  good  or  evil,  every  day  of  the  week.  To  do  away 
with  the  theatre  is  an  impossibility.  To  relegate  it,  as  the  evangelical 
preachers  would  have  done,  to  the  slums  of  vulgarity  and  vice,  is  also 
impossibla  It  is  therefore  very  clearly  the  duty  of  the  preacher  to 
have  some  very  definite  views*  on  so  popular  an  amusement  It  is  no 
use  generalizing  on  the  subject ;  there  must  be  definite  teaching. 

The  standard  which  the  Christian  minister  must  lay  down  for  his 
guidance  in  this  matter  must  be  that  formulated  by  the  apostle : — 

*'  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoefver 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovelj,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things.** 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  "standpoint"  from  which  a  clergyman 
must  view  the  theatra 

People  frequent  theatres  for  three  special  reasons, — amusement, 
entertainment,  and  instruction.  I  place  amusement  first;  for,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  history  of  the  stage  in  the  past  (and  we  know 
it  was  designed  for  instruction  rather  than  for  amusement),  no  one  can 
doubt  that  in  the  present  day  people  frequent  theatres  very  largely  for 
amusement  and  nothing  more, — simply  for  a  three-hours  laugh. 

"Laughter,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  "while  it  lasts,  slackens  and 
unbraces  the  mind."  And  this  is  what  men  and  women  seem  most  to 
need  in  "  the  weary  working  world  "  of  New  York  city.  But  it  is 
surprising  to  any  thoughtful  mind  how  crowds  of  educated  people  can 
be  collected  to  witness  the  silliest  trash  that  can  possibly  be  presented 
to  the  public, — splays  that  are  very  badly  conceived  in  the  plot,  and  very 
poorly  expressed  in  the  acting :  and  yet  they  "  draw."  I  have  found 
an  instance  of  this  in  a  play  performed  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
entitled  "The  Gay  Parisians."  There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the 
play  as  plays  go.  But  it  seems  strange  that  any  sensible  man  could 
offer  such  a  play  to  a  first-class  audience,  and  that  a  firstK^lass  audieace 
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in  a  first-class  theatre  could  crowd  together  to  witness  such  a  jumble, — 
a  jumble,  also,  that  was  silly  in  the  extrema  Of  course  we  laughed. 
Laughter  is  contagious,  and  the  laugh  did  us  good ;  for  it  has  been  said 
that,  morally  considered,  laughter  is  next  to  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Some  of  these  "funny"  plays  are  not  only  poor  in  their  conception, 
but  immoral  in  their  expression.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  a 
play  entitled  "  Too  Much  Johnson."  Its  plot  is  absolutely  improbable, 
its  chief  incident  being  that  of  a  New  York  banker  or  merchant  de- 
ceiving a  pure  and  virtuous  wife  by  persistent  lying.  The  curtain 
falls  upon  the  hero  amid  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause,  crowds 
of  men  and  women  having,  during  their  three  hours  of  amusement, 
imbibed  the  idea  that  stupendous  lying,  even  in  the  most  sacred  rela- 
tions of  life,  is  not  only  smart  but  funny.  This  play  had  a  long  run, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  one  single  minister  of  Christ  raised  a  word 
against  it,  either  with  his  pen  or  from  the  pulpit 

There  are  some  comic  plays  which  not  only  make  one  laugh,  but 
are  admirable  in  their  conception.  Among  them  I  am  disposed  to 
class  "Charley's  Aunt"  But  the  expressions  of  profanity  which  ape 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  college  graduates  seem  entirely  unneces- 
sary, and  make  it  difficult  for  a  clergyman  to  sit  through  the  per- 
formance. I  would  here  remark  that  I  have  observed  that  the  sense 
of  propriety  in  an  average  audience  at  our  theatres  seems  to  be  of  a 
higher  standard  than  that  of  the  play-writer  and  manager.  On  one 
occasion  I  attended  a  very  popular  theatrical  entertainment  accom- 
panied by  a  stenographer,  and  we  made  careful  notes  of  the  way  in 
which  jokes  were  received.  We  found  that  a  really  good  innocent 
joke  "brought  down"  the  house,  while  expressions  of  vulgarity  were 
very  often  allowed  to  pass  in  silenca  In  some  cases  they  were  hissed. 
I  cannot  understand  why  reputable  managers  do  not  give  this  subject 
more  careful  consideration.  They  would  probably  do  so  if  the  teach- 
ing of  the  pulpit  were  persistently  aimed  agamst  them.  For  if  the 
p^pit  has  not  lost  its  power  with  regard  to  municipal  reform  and  the 
Sunday  saloOn,  it  certainly  can  wield  its  influence  against  a  low 
standard  of  morality  in  the  theatre.  The  well-known  comedian,  Mr. 
De  Wolf  Hopper,  seems  to  draw  the  line  between  that  which  is  amus- 
ing and  that  which  is  vulgar.  The  acting  in  his  plays  is  always  strong, 
vigorous,  and  full  of  healthy  fun  which  keeps  an  audience  in  roars  of 
laughter,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  laws  of  decency 
are  not  violated.  An  ability  to  bring  this  about  is  a  rare  gift,  and  one 
which  seems  to  be  possessed  by  few  stage  managers  of  the  present  day. 
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Among  the  provisions  which  the  modem  playhouse  makes  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  public  as  well  as  for  its  amusement  is  the  comio 
opera,  the  spectacular  play,  and  dramatic  representations  of  real  lifa 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  certain  very  beautiful  comic 
operas  have  failed  to  "  draw  "  for  any  length  of  tima  Take  "  Utopia," 
for  example.  No  clergyman  could  object  to  sitting  through  such  a 
performance  with  its  pleasing  musical  strains  by  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van, its  attractive  scenery,  and  its  real  fun  as  enjoyable  as  innocent 
Many  such  operas  have  been  produced  on  the  New  York  stage,  but 
I  am  told  by  experienced  managers  that  it  is  impossible  to  forecast 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  comic  opera.  Very  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  lost  in  this  department  of  theatrical  work.  The  "  Robber 
of  the  Rhine  "  was  singularly  well  staged,  and  was  an  admirable  pro- 
duction in  every  respect  It  was  selected  by  Mr.  Miner  as  one  of  the 
opening  plays  of  his  new  Fifth  Avenue  Theatra  But  it  was  a 
financial  failure,  being  too  good  and  too  refined  for  the  ordinary  play- 
goer. The  two  most  successful  comic  operas  have  been  "Robin 
Hood"  and  "Rob  Roy."  In  "Rob  Roy"  the  old  Scotch  airs  were 
attractive ;  the  costumes  of  the  women  were  modest ;  the  acting  was 
exceedingly  good.     But  this  is  seldom  the  casa 

In  very  many  comic  operas  the  costumes  of  the  women  are  exces- 
sively immodest  An  instance  of  the  kind  is  found  in  "  The  Wizard 
of  the  Nile,"  at  the  Casino  Theatre,  in  which  Mr.  Frank  Daniels  takes 
the  leading  part  In  the  first  act  the  costumes  of  the  chorus  girls  seem 
to  have  been  specially  designed  to  appeal  to  the  sensuous  feelings  of 
the  audience, — such  in  fact  as  those  against  which  the  earnest  criti- 
cisms of  the  late  Bishop  Fraser  were  directed.  Mr.  Daniels  is  a  con- 
sunmiate  actor  and  can  keep  an  audience  in  continuous  roars  of 
laughter,  and  it  is  Mr.  Daniels,  and  not  the  semi-nude  chorus  girls, 
who  "  draw."  Why,  then,  should  womanhood  be  degraded  ?  I  often 
wonder  that  the  educated  women  of  New  York  do  not  see  how 
dishonoring  to  their  sex  the  exposure  of  the  female  figure  becomes. 
If  Christian  women  would  only  view  the  matter  from  the  Christian 
standpoint  they  would  decline  to  attend  a  theatre  where  the  female 
costumes  are  known  to  be  decidedly  immodest  If  the  comic  opera  is 
to  escape  the  condemnation  of  the  Church,  some  effort  must  be  made 
by  the  directors  to  keep  the  costumes  within  the  limits  of  propriety. 
Greek  sculpture  is  all  very  well  as  a  means  of  education  in  a  museum, 
— but  you  do  not  find  Greek  art  in  the  comic  opera  I  Quite  the 
reverse  1    It  is  simply  vulgar. 
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For  a  very  short  time  an  artistic  opera  entitled  "  The  Sphinx  **  was 
placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  Casino  Theatre,  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  the 
leading  comedian.  But  it  had  a  short  run, — probably  because  it  was 
entirely  free  from  objectionable  featurea  K  such  is  the  case  it  is  an 
evidence  of  that  deterioration  of  taste  which  is  said  to  exist  among  the 
playgoers  of  the  present  day. 

At  Mr.  Palmer's  theatre  I  witnessed  some  very  poor  actinjg  in  an 
excessively  vulgar  comic  opera  of  which  Miss  Delia  Fox  was  the  prima 
donna.  It  was  surprising  to  me  that  the  manager  did  not  insist  upon 
some  revision  of  the  piece.  To  see  Miss  Fox  (now  certainly  out  of 
her  teens)  clad  in  a  short  baby  frock  was  indecent,  pitiable,  and  revolt- 
ing. Criticism  by  the  pulpit  upon  the  lines  set  forth  in  the  words, 
"  Whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  of  good  report,"  would  make  it  impossible  for  those 
who  profess  to  be  "  Christian  women  "  to  sit  through  immodest  plays. 
It  is  because  the  pulpit  has  no  definite  teaching  on  the  subject  that 
such  stage  productions  are  found  to  be  popular,  even  among  modest- 
minded  peopla 

Another  phase  of  theatrical  representation  designed  for  our  enter- 
tainment is  the  realistic  drama,  such  as  "  Beau  Brummell,"  "  The  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda,"  and  "The  Senator."  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Sothem, 
and  Mr.  Crane  seem  to  succeed  admirably  in  producing  that  which  is 
healthy  and  good,  and  yet  I  believe  these  gentlemen  assert  that  they 
are  not  appreciated  by  a  New  York  audience  to  an  extent  to  which 
they  certainly  have  a  claim.  Mr.  Mansfield  will  often  perform  his  best 
pieces  before  a  thin  house,  while  crowds  of  well-dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen  may  be  seen  laughing  over  the  poor  wit  and  questionable 
morality  of  "  Too  Much  Johnson."  If  I  were  asked  to  select  what 
I  considered  an  ideal  play,  it  would  be  "  The  Senator  "  as  produced  by 
Mr.  Crane.  It  combines  the  threefold  purpose  of  the  stage, — amuse- 
ment, entertainment,  and  teaching. 

Some  of  the  so-called  realistic  plays  are  singularly  untrue, — ^for  ex- 
ample, one  which  I  recently  witnessed,  entitled  "  David  Garrick."  In 
this  play  Mr.  Garrick  is  represented  as  the  very  model  of  honor  in  the 
affairs  of  women,  a  condition  as  untrue  to  the  history  of  the  hero  as 
anything  could  possibly  be ;  and  even  Mr.  Nat  Gtxxiwin's  realistic  per- 
sonation of  a  tipsy  Gttrrick  did  not  rescue  the  play  from  the  oblivion 
which  it  so  well  deserved. 

The  Lyceum  Theatrci  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  city  of  New 
York  where  one  is  certain  to  find  a  play  which  will  not  in  any  way 
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antagonize  one's  sense  of  propriety.  I  am  told  that  the  manager  care- 
fully examines  every  piece  which  is  placed  upon  the  stage,  and  ex- 
punges improprieties.  In  several  instances  the  plays  produced  at 
the  Lyceum  have  undergone  considerable  pruning  under  the  skilful 
management  of  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman.  A  lady  who  has  a  large  family 
of  sons  and  daughters  recently  said  to  me :  "  I  always  feel  that  I  can 
take  my  family  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre  without  any  fear  of  being 
disgusted."  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  as  performed  by  Mr.  Sothem, 
was  a  typical  play  among  those  selected  for  this  theatre.  "  The  Home 
Secretary "  is  an  English  play  representing  social  life  in  London. 
Many  of  the  references  to  political  and  parliamentary  life  in  England 
are  such  as  an  American  audience  must  of  necessity  fail  to  appreciate 
Consequently  a  play  which  has  been  received  amidst  roars  of  applause 
in  London  is  but  tamely  received  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Besides 
this,  the  movement  of  the  piece  is  slow  even  to  tediousness,  and 
the  actors  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  "first  rate."  It  is,  however,  one 
of  the  few  modem  plays  in  which  we  find  some  really  thoughtful 
utterances  of  expression  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  such  as  character-' 
ized  the  old  plays.  I  am  told  by  a  gentleman  that  there  is  a  wide  field 
in  literature  almost  untouched  in  the  writing  of  plays  which  shall  hold 
up  to  ridicule  the  foibles  as  well  as  the  vices  of  modem  times.  To 
the  question,  "  How  is  it  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  modem  play  a  half 
a  dozen  consecutive  sentences  which  will  find  a  place  in  English  litera- 
ture ?  "  my  friend  replied,  "  Simply  because  we  have  not  the  men  to 
write  them.''  I  should  add  that  tiiis  gentleman  has  been  a  stage  critic 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  was  at  one  time  proprietor  of 
a  New  York  theatre. 

The  play  which  seems  to  be  needed  is  one  in  which  there  shall  be 
real  literary  power,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  ready  wit,  and  with  rapid 
and  vigorous  movement  in  its  acting.  Such  plays  would  become  an 
instructive  power ;  but  they  should  be  masterpieces,  and  the  public  is 
simply  waiting  for  some  gifted  author  to  write  them. 

The  teaching  power  of  the  drama  is,  of  course,  its  most  ancient  use. 
The  stage  had  its  origin  in  religious  plays.  One  of  the  few  good  things 
recorded  of  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  is  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vin  he  forbade  his  clergy  "to  have  plays,  games,  or  interludes, 
played,  set  forth,  or  declared  within  their  churches  or  chapels."  In 
the  face  of  this  fact  we  will  not  say  that  the  world  has  not  grown 
better.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  stage  now,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
was  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  when  the  character  of  Beelzebub  was 
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introduced  upon  the  stage  witli  a  merry  group  of  imps  to  excite  the 
laughter  of  the  audience.  The  "Miracle"  or  "Mystery"  plays,  and 
the  "  Moralities  "  which  were  substituted  for  the  "  Mysteries,"  were  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  comedy.  They  undoubtedly  inspired  the 
genius  of  William  Shakespeare,  and  did  much  to  form  tie  character  of 
his  comedies  and  tragedies.  In  an  old  book  I  find  an  account  of  the 
representation  of  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  which  was  performed  in  the 
presence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  Hope^  Faith,  and  Charity  ap- 
peared in  rich  dressea  But  the  chronicler  tells  us  that  ^^Hope  tried 
to  speak,  but  wine  so  enfeebled  her  endeavors  that  she  withdrew." 
Both  Faith  and  Charity  retired  from  the  stage  in  the  same  enfeebled 
condition  I 

It  was,  however,  the  intention  of  the  stage  for  centuries  that  it 
should  take  its  place  as  a  public  teacher,  and  the  advocates  of  the 
theatre  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  pleaded  for  it  in  this  relation.  The 
clergy  were  told  that  the  stage  was  as  powerful  an  engine  in  the 
destruction  of  vice  as  the  pulpit  To  this  the  clergy  replied  that  the 
young  of  the  day  would  not  learn  honesty  from  "  Jack  Sheppard,"  nor 
purity  from  "La  Traviata."  Rousseau,  in  defending  the  stage,  aban- 
dons the  idea  of  its  ethical  teaching.  He  says,  in  his  "System  of 
Education" :  "  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  morality  here ;  this  is  not 
the  place  in  which  to  learn  it ;  the  stage  was  not  erected  for  the  propa- 
gation of  truth,  but  to  flatter  and  amusa"  Comparatively  few  people 
go  to  the  theatre  to  be  taught  It  was,  however,  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Mr.  De  Mille  that  there  is  still  room  for  the  drama  as  a  means  of 
instruction.  How  well  he  aimed  at  this  must  have  been  evident  to 
thase  who  witnessed  his  "  Men  and  Women."  In  this  remarkable  play, 
not  only  does  the  picture  of  the  "  Man  of  Nazareth  "  appear  upon  the 
wall  of  the  counting-house,  but  the  embezzler  recites  the  De  profundis 
upon  his  knees.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  religious  drama  of 
anything  I  have  witnessed,  except  perhaps  the  "  Muharram  "  or  Persian 
miracle  play,  performed  in  all  parts  of  Islam. 

But  the  stage  is  fast  losing  its  teaching  power.  Very  few  of  the 
modem  plays  have  any  reflective  or  serious  thought  upon  any  great 
moral  question.  Even  when  there  is  an  intention  to  encourage  moral- 
ity and  condemn  vice,  vice  is  usually  presented  in  so  attractive  a  form 
that  it  fails  to  convey  any  sense  of  condemnation,  even  when  the  villain 
of  the  play  is  shot  One  of  the  most  unwholesome  productions  of  the 
kind  is  a  play  called  "  Aristocracy."  I  will  not  pollute  the  columns  of 
this  magazine  by  a  description  of  this  drama^  which  was  presented  in 
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Palmer's  Theatre  before  crowded  audiences  of  the  New  York  "  aris- 
tocracy." From  a  clergyman's  standpoint  the  whole  performance  was 
pitiable  and  contemptible.  And  yet  it  "drew."  Communicants  of 
our  churches  were  among  the  audienca  Christian  women  were  there. 
And  yet  the  pulpit  was  silent  Not  long  ago  the  clergy  were  invited 
by  the  manager  of  the  Standard  Theatre  to  witness  a  play  entitled 
"  The  CapitoL"  It  was  an  admirable  production,  well  set  on  the  stage, 
well  acted.  It  exposed  the  rascality  of  political  life  in  Washington. 
It  presented  the  highest  type  of  priestly  life  in  a  clergyman  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ChurcL  It  commended  everything  that  was  honest 
and  of  good  report  But  it  failed.  A  licejitious  production,  such  as 
"Aristocracy,"  could  draw  thousands,  while  a  reputable  play  like 
"The  Capitol"  was  performed  before  empty  benches.  Surely  the  pul- 
pit should  have  something  to  say  to  this.  The  rector  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Church,  whom  I  have  before  quoted,  says : — 

'*  As  a  nation  gets  older,  as  it  becomes  more  highly  developed,  as  the  people 
grow  in  moral  and  intellectual  stature,  their  popular  amusements  will  correspond- 
ingly grow  and  become  of  a  better  character.'^ 

At  present  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sign  of  thia  A  careful  study 
of  the  New  York  stage,  from  personal  observation,  proves  the  very  con- 
trary. The  tragedies  of  the  leading  theatres  in  the  Bowery,  in  which 
every  villain  is  shot  or  hanged,  is  infinitely  higher  in  its  moral  teaching 
than  the  lascivious  productions  of  many  of  the  up-town  theatrea 

When  carefully  and  critically  considered,  it  m\ist  be  admitted  that 
the  demands  of  the  public,  so  far  as  the  stage  is  concerned,  are  for 
something  light,  trivial,  and  amusing  rather  than  for  that  which  is 
weighty  and  instructive.  And  it  will  be  seen  from  an  article  which 
appeared  in  The  Forum  for  October,  1895,  written  by  a  well-known 
actor,  that  there  is  a  marked  deterioration  in  the  New  York  stage. 
The  stage  has  lost,  or  is  fast  losing,  its  teaching  power.  There  was  a 
time  when  people  went  to  the  theatre  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
good  English,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  the  spoken  English  of  the 
stage  is  as  faulty  as  the  written  English  of  the  press.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  the  playgoer  loved  to  witness  his  favorite  actor  in  his  presentation 
of  the  different  phases  of  human  life.  But  now  such  consummate 
actors  as  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Crane  often  fail  to  draw  crowded 
houses.  The  only  thing  which  really  does  draw  is  something  "  funny." 
It  has  been  said  that,  next  to  virtue,  the  fun  in  this  world  is  what  we 
can  least  spare.    And  if  the  public  will  only  take  its  teaching  of  virtue 
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from  the  pulpit  there  can  be  no  objection  to  its  taking  its  fun  from  the 
stage.  All  that  can  be  demanded  is  that  it  shall  be  pure,  innocent, 
and  good  fun. 

Last  year  the  editor  o£  a  well-known  magazine  witnessed  the  per- 
formance of  a  play  entitled  "  The  Foundling,"  and  he  says : — 

'*  A  broader  performance  I  never  before  witnessed.  It  was  absolutely  im- 
moral. No  man  could  take  a  decent  woman  to  see  it,  and  the  evening  I  saw 
it  many  couples  left  the  theatre." 

And  yet  this  horrid  play  is  again  before  the  public,  and  without  one 
word  of  protest  from  either  the  press  or  the  pulpit  Even  the  most 
reputable  evening  paper  in  New  York  city,  said  to  be  conducted 
"  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen,"  dismisses  it  in  the  following  lenient 
manner : — 

''  That  popular  and  preposterous  piece  of  nonsense, '  The  Foundling,'  may  be 
seen  this  week  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  where  it  has  replaced  '  The  Witch.'  A 
wider  contrast  than  exists  between  the  two  pieces  could  not  easily  be  imagined. 
Miss  Cissy  Fitzgerald  has  lost  none  of  her  spirits  or  her  agility,  and  her  pei^orm- 
ance  was  received  with  many  demonstrations  of  approval." 

There  is  really  no  censorship  of  the  staga  The  press  is  indifferent 
to  the  immoral  conditions  of  the  theatre.  The  pulpit  is  silent  The 
people  love  to  have  it  so. 

But  the  pulpit  has  a  right  to  demand  that,  if  it  tolerates  the  theatre 
as  a  field  for  light-hearted  amusement,  the  stage  shall  not  present  vice 
as  attractive,  and  virtue  as  something  to  be  laughed  at  It  was  the 
boast  of  Fontenelle  that  he  had  lived  one  hundred  years,  and  died  with 
the  consolation  of  never  having  thrown  the  slightest  ridicule  upon  the 
smallest  virtue.  Theatrical  managers  shoidd  emulate  Fontenelle,  and 
they  must  remember  that  the  pidpit  has  not  yet  lost  its  power.  In 
New  York  at  least  there  has  been  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But  of 
late  years  that  power  has  not  been  directed  against  the  stage,  for  there 
has  been  a  general  impression  that  the  stage  is  improving.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  teaching  of  the  clergy  will  completely  reform 
the  drama  or  the  stage,  but  it  can  do  much  toward  this  end  The  late 
Earl  of  Lytton  has  said : — 

''The  social  civilization  of  a  people  is  always  and  infallibly  indicated  by  the 
intellectual  character  of  its  popular  amusements ;  and  of  such  amusements  the 
stage  is  by  far  the  most  important." 

Let  any  individual  go  the  round  of  the  New  York  theatres,  and  criti- 
cally examine  the  productions  of  the  stage,  and  he  will  certainly  come 
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to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  indicate  a  high  standard  of  intellect 
Amusement — and  amusement  only — seems  to  be  in  demand.  Both 
actors  and  managers  of  theatres  are  perplexed  at  the  situation.  It  is 
found  difficult  to  gauge  the  taste  of  the  public  But  surely  the  pulpit 
can  do  something  by  sternly  condenming  that  which  is  inmioral  and 
vicious  and  commending  that  which  is  noble  and  pura  If  this  were 
done  more  thoroughly  than  it  is,  it  is  probable  that  a  very  mighty 
reformation  would  be  effected  in  the  character  of  the  stage. 

But  I  would  not  imply  that,  even  "from  a  clergyman's  stand- 
point," there  is  not  a  vast  repertoire  of  admirable  plays  against  which 
no  objection  can  be  made.  The  most  critical  mind  could  not  possibly 
find  fault  with  "  Christopher  Jr."  as  performed  by  Mr.  John  Drew ;  or 
with  "Nancy  and  Co.,"  in  which  Miss  Ada  Eehan  took  the  leading 
part ;  or  that  exceedingly  amusing  piece,  "  Jane."  The  very  fact  that 
such  popular  pieces  can  be  produced,  and  are  sufficiently  attractive  to 
draw  large  houses,  is  of  itself  a  very  potent  reason  why  the  clergy 
should,  in  the  consideration  of  theatre-going,  draw  a  very  distinct  line 
between  that  which  is  decent  or  indecent,  moral  or  immoral 

Even  as  I  write,  a  play  is  being  acted  in  one  of  the  leading  theatres 
of  New  York  which  has  brought  upon  it  the  censure  of  even  the 
secular  press.  And  I  believe  that  if  the  clergy  will  give  this  question 
of  playgoing  not  only  a  serious  but  a  practical  consideration,  great 
good  may  be  effected.  I  have  been  told  that  if  any  leading  preacher 
of  New  York  city  were  to  denounce  any  particular  play  it  would  be 
the  means  of  making  such  a  play  exceedingly  popular.  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  believe  that  if  a  pastor  of  a  fashionable  church  were  to  denounce 
any  particular  play  as  positively  inamoral,  it  would  very  soon  disappear 
from  the  stage.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  ordinary  playgoers 
are  communicants  of  the  churches,  and  a  well-considered  condemnation 
of  a  play  would  certainly  injure  its  popularity.  "  Christian  people  " 
would  not  think  it  "  respectable  "  to  sit  through  a  play  which  had 
been  condemned  by  their  spiritual  pastors.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
little  more  ministerial  courage  with  regard  to  the  stage,  and  it  will 
very  soon  be  seen  that  the  pulpit  really  possesses  more  power  in  this 
direction  than  it  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  modem  drama.  One 
thing  is  certain.  If  the  stage  is  left  to  its  own  devices  it  will  become 
a  fruitful  source  of  injury  to  the  moral  weU-being  of  the  nation. 

Thokas  p.  Huohbs. 
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Among  the  fundamental  rights  of  every  state  is  that  of  Indepen- 
dence. Now,  independence  means  the  right  to  be  let  alone.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  independence  each  state  deals  with  every  other  as  it 
sees  fit :  it  fosters  trade  or  restricts  it ;  it  quarrels  or  it  makes  friends. 
This  is  the  rule ;  interference  in  the  affairs  of  another  state  is  the  ex- 
ception and  needs  to  be  justified.  The  necessity  of  self-defence  is  the 
most  common  excuse  for  such  interference.  The  balance-of-power 
principle  was  based  upon  this,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  the  Triple  Alliance  as  its  latest  manifestations.  Inter- 
vention to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe— such  as  that  which  carved 
a  neutral  Belgium  out  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands — ^was  based 
upon  thi&  And  it  was  this  which  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine  into 
being.  Let  us  fix  firmly  in  our  minds  at  the  outset,  then,  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  declaration  of  President  Monroe  was  an  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  other  states,  to  be  justified  only  by  the 
necessity  of  self-defence. 

A  new  instance  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  states  has 
occurred.  President  Cleveland,  in  his  Message  to  Congress  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1895,  declares  that  he  conceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ascertain 
and  lay  down  a  boundary  line  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela, 
using  every  means  in  his  power  to  enforce  it  This,  of  course,  is  a 
threat  of  war.  For  this  interference  the  President  states  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  his  warrant  He  believes  that  doctrine  applicable 
to  the  case  in  question,  and  a  failure  to  enforce  it  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  States. 

Before  taking  up  this  question  of  applicability,  however,  there  are 
several  statements  in  the  Message  which  invite  comment  and  criticism, 
bearing  strongly,  as  they  do,  upon  the  President's  general  position  and 
argument    He  says  : — 

**  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  that  the  doctrine  upon  which  we  stand  is 
strong  and  sound,  because  its  enforcement  is  important  to  our  peace  and  safety 
as  a  nation,  and  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  our  free  institutions  and  the  tran- 
quil maintenance  of  our  distinctive  form  of  govenmient,*' 
46 
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Here  he  clearly  puts  the  question  of  enforcing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  upon  the  proper  ground, — the  self-in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  We  are  to  enforce  it — supposing  it  to  be 
applicable — because  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  do  so ;  because  to  n^lect 
it  would  endanger  our  peace  and  safety,  our  free  institutions  and  form 
of  government  He  bases  his  fresh  use  of  the  old  doctrine  on  the  origi- 
nal ground,  that  of  self-defence.  That  this  danger,  which  justifies  our 
interference,  really  exists,  I  find  it  very  hard  to  believa  It  may  well 
be  asked  whether  our  peace  is  most  threatened  by  an  unsettled  bound- 
ary in  South  America,  or  by  the  Message  itself.  This  question  of 
our  self-interest  will  be  referred  to  later.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize 
here  is  that  the  President  admits  that  his  action  is  based  upon  utility, 
not  upon  duty.  And  yet  this  warrant  alone  does  not  seem  to  satisfy 
him.  He  wants  legal  justification.  Accordingly  he  argues  that,  though 
not  perhaps  "  admitted  in  so  many  words  to  the  code  of  international 
law,"  the  doctrine  is  yet  a  part  of  it, — 

— **  since  in  international  councils  every  nation  is  entitled  to  rights  belonging  to  it ; 
and  when  the  United  States  is  a  suitor  before  the  high  tribunal  that  administers 
international  law,  the  question  to  determine  is  whether  or  not  we  present  claims 
which  the  justice  of  that  code  of  law  can  find  to  be  right  and  valid.** 

This  is  principally  rhetoric  There  is  of  course  no  "  high  tribunal," 
no  "  code  of  international  law,"  except  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  K 
the  passage  means  anything — ^which  is  uncertain — it  means  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  part  of  the  body  of  international  law  because  it 
is  in  harmony  with  its  ideas  of  justica  This  is  an  error.  The  rules 
of  international  law  are  founded  upon  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
but  everything  consonant  with  its  ideas  of  justice  is  not  a  rule  of  inter- 
national law.  The  punishment  of  the  slave-trade  as  piracy — a  just  rule 
and  one  laid  down  in  many  treaties — is  a  case  in  point  It  is  not  a  rule 
of  international  law,  because  it  has  never  been  made  such  by  the  com- 
mon consent  or  agreement  of  nations.  Even  were  the  premise  sound, 
the  conclusion  would  therefore  be  false.  In  this  contention  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  led  away  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  tries  (and  fails)  to  prove 
what  is  not  necessary  to  his  position, — that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a 
part  of  the  body  of  that  law  which  governs  the  relations  of  states.  It 
is  sl  policy,  not  a  law,  either  national  or  international,  and  its  application 
to  each  specific  case — ^granting  that  action  is  justifiable  at  all — ^must  be 
argued  on  grounds  of  policy  alone. 

''  The  Monroe  Doctrine  finds  its  recognition  in  the  prindplflB  of  intarnatioiial 
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law,  which  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  every  nation  shall  have  its  rights  pro- 
tected and  its  just  claims  enforced.*^ 

Is  it  necessary  to  remark  that  there  is  no  such  theory  ?  Every  state  has 
the  right  of  self-defenca  That  is  the  first  law  of  nations.  But  to  say 
that  every  state  has  a  right  to  be  protected  and  to  have  its  just  claims 
enforced  by  some  other  state  is  simply  ridiculous.  No,  it  is  more,  it  is 
monstrous.  It  is  a  plea  for  universal  tranquillity  at  the  expense  of 
universal  interference  and  disturbance.  It  is  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
status  quo  of  the  world,  while  inconsistently  it  threatens  to  disturb  that 
status  by  enforcing  the  just  claims  of  some  states  against  others.  The 
justice  of  the  claim,  it  is  natural  to  infer,  will  be  decided  by  an  ex  parte 
Conmiission. 

There  are  other  statements  which  are  equally  faulty, — as  where  it 
is  said  that  the  Doctrine  was  intended  to  apply  to  every  stage  of  our 
national  life,  which  is  something  that  neither  the  President  nor  we  can 
know :  but  I  pass  to  the  final  sentenca 

While  deprecating  the  idea  of  war — ^a  war  which  no  one  dreamed 
of  until  the  Message  threatened  it — ^the  President  exclaims : — 

«  There  is  no  calamity  which  a  great  nation  can  invite  which  equals  that 
which  follows  a  supine  submission  to  wrong  and  injustice  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  national  self-respect  and  honor,  beneath  which  are  shielded  and  defended 
a  people*s  safety  and  greatness." 

Here  is  a  complete  mixing  up  of  two  persons:  the  one  submitting 
to  injustice, — ^namely  Venezuela ;  and  the  one  losing  its  self-respect, — 
that  is,  ourselves.  Or  does  the  President  mean  that  we  have  a  divine 
mission  to  follow  Great  Britain  or  any  other  state  around  and  check 
its  aggressions  7  Does  he  mean  that  we  are  knights  errant,  in  search 
of  wrongs  to  right,  of  injustice  to  repel,  under  penalty  of  losing  our 
safety  and  greatness?  Whichever  version  we  adopt, — whether  we 
merge  our  individuality  in  that  of  Venezuela,  or  tilt  at  windmills  like 
Don  Quixote, — ^it  may  be  questioned  if  our  safety  and  greatness  are 
thus  best  preserved. 

This  is  more  than  mere  dialectics.  The  President  has  threatened 
Great  Britain  with  war  in  a  certain  contingency ;  he  has  thrown  busi- 
ness already  into  great  confusion,  and  jeopardized  the  nation's  finances, 
on  the  ground  that  our  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  binding  law,  is  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  our  institutions  and  form  of  government,  and  is  applica- 
ble to  the  Venezuelan  boundary  disputa  IE  these  contentions  cannot 
be  maintained,  his  action  must  be  condemned  as  an  offence  to  a  friendly 
power,  and  f^  very  serious  blunder. 
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His  argument  for  the  applicability  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  en- 
titled to  fair  consideration  and  is  a  principal  point  at  issuei  It  is  as 
follows : — 

Speaking  of  the  Allied  Powers,  Austria,  Prussia,  Bussia,  and 
France  (England  having  withdrawn),  President  Monroe  said  that — 

— ''  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  .  .  .  We 
could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  [that  is,  the 
South  American  republics  whose  independence  we  had  recognized]  or  control- 
ling in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States." 

The  President,  with  these  words  in  mind,  says  :— 

'*  If  iMfiuropean  power,  by  an  extension  of  its  boundaries,  takes  posseasion  of 
the  territory  of  one  of  our  neighboring  republics,  against  its  will  and  in  derogation 
of  its  rights,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  to  that  extent  such  European  power  does 
not  thereby  attempt  to  extend  its  system  of  government  to  that  portion  of  this 
continent  which  is  thus  taken.  This  is  the  precise  action  which  President  Mon- 
roe declared  to  be  '  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,'  and  it  can  make  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  European  system  is  extended  by  an  advance  of  frontier  or 
otherwise." 

The  argument  is  perfectly  clear  and  needs  no  elaboration.  An  un- 
settled boundary  dispute  between  a  British  colony  and  Venessuela,  a 
disposition  to  "  edge  up  "  on  the  latter  in  the  matter  of  territory,  is  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  European  system  to  a  sister  republic  and  to  con- 
trol its  destiny.  On  the  face  of  it  this  is  a  possible  inference,  but  only 
by  emphasizing  the  letter — not  the  spirit  and  real  intent— of  Monroe's 
Message,  and  by  almost  a  perversion  of  words.  Apply  the  same 
language  to  our  Maine  boundary.  The  valley  of  the  St  John  was 
disputed  ground.  By  the  Ashburton  compromise  it  was  divided  be- 
tween the  disputants.  Is  it  a  proper  use  of  language  to  say  that  the 
success  of  Great  Britain  in  acquiring  the  country  north  of  the  St. 
John  Eiver  to  the  St  Lawrence  watershed,  which  we  had  justly 
claimed,  "extends  a  European  system  to  the  United  States  or  con- 
trols its  destiny  "  ?  Venezuela's  is  a  perfectly  parallel  casei  Were 
she  to  lose  the  whole  region  in  dispute  by  arbitration  or  by  aggression, 
in  neither  case  would  a  new  system  be  extended  over  her,  or  her 
destiny  be  controlled. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  real  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
One  hesitates  to  repeat  its  origin,  so  often  has  it  been  related.    The 
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Allied  Powers  liad  twice  tried  their  hand  at  intervention, — ^in  Spain 
and  in  Naples.  This  intervention  was  in  favor  of  absolutism,  not  of 
established  government;  for  in  Naples  a  liberal  movement  was  put 
down,  in  Spain  a  royalist  insurrection  was  helped  up.  Emboldened  by 
success  they  then  proposed  to  apply  their  new  principles  to  this  conti- 
nent, and  to  restore  to  Spain  those  colonies  of  hers  which  were  trjdng 
to  gain  or  had  gained  their  independenca  Then  Monroe  declared  that 
such  intervention  would  be  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  dangerous 
to  itself.  He  announced  a  policy.  That  policy  forbade  the  substitu- 
tion of  monarchical  for  republican  forms  of  government  on  this  con- 
tinent by  European  f orca  It  did  not  forbid  the  existence  of  monarchies 
here,  as  Dom  Pedro  could  testify.  It  did  not  forbid  any  step  which  the 
republics  themselves  chose  to  take,  but  simply  what  was  forced  upon 
them.  It  was  the  policy  which  fitted  the  hour  and  the  occasion.  It 
was  opportunism.  This  is  shown  by  the  sequel.  When  Clay,  in 
January,  1824,  proposed,  in  moderate  language,  a  legislative  resolution 
embodying  the  President's  doctrine,  no  action  was  taken  upon  it  As 
the  latest  authority.  Professor  Snow,*  well  says  : — 

"  The  attempt  to  give  a  permanent  character  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  faUed. 
It  would  appear  that  CongresB,  considering  the  danger  past,  did  not  approve  of 
adopting  a  general  policy  of  this  kind  in  the  absence  of  specific  cause.'* 

In  1826  came  the  Panama  Congress.  A  league  of  states  was  pro- 
posed, which,  among  other  things,  was— 

— '*  to  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  making  effectual  the  declaration  of 
the  Preddent  of  the  United  States  respecting  any  ulterior  design  of  a  foreign 
power  to  colonize  any  portion  of  this  continent,  and  also  the  means  of  resist- 
ing all  interference  f^m  abroad  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  American 
governments." 

After  much  debate  and  delay,  del^ates  were  appointed  from  the  United 
States.  They  never  left  this  country,  and  the  Congress  amounted  to 
nothing.  Mr.  Dana,  in  his  edition  of  Wheaton's  "  Elements  of  Inter- 
national Law,"  comments  upon  it  as  follows : — 

•<  It  seemed  to  aim  at  introducing,  in  behalf  of  republicanism,  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  interference  which  had  been  attempted  abroad  in  behalf  of  despotism." 

In  1848,  Yucatan,  in  the  throes  of  internal  conflict,  offered  its 
dominion  to  the  United  States,  to  Spain,  and  to  Great  Britain.  Presi- 
dent Polk  urged  Congress  to  prevent  its  transfer  to  any  European 

1  <*  American  Dipkanacy/*  p.  204. 
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power  as  a  colony,  and  to  re-affirm  the  Monroe  Doctrina  CalhoTin  was 
a  member  of  Monroe's  Cabinet  in  1823.  He  was  in  a  position  to  know 
what  the  Monroe  declarations  meant  and  to  what  they  were  applica- 
ble.    Speaking  in  opposition  to  Polk*s   suggestion,  he  said: — 

**  They  were  but  declarations — ^nothing  more ;  ...  we  are  not  to  have 
quoted  on  us,  on  every  occasion,  general  declarations  to  which  any  and  every 
meaning  may  be  attached.'* 

And  again  he  argued  that  the  Doctrine  must  be  limited  by  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  spoken,  else — 

— **  it  would  have  involved  the  absurdity  of  asserting  that  the  attempt  of  any 
European  state  to  extend  its  system  of  government  to  this  continent,  the  smaUest 
as  well  as  the  greatest,  would  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  country.** 

The  declaration,  then,  according  to  Calhoun,  was  a  policy  only,  to  be 
followed  or  not,  as  interest  dictated,  and  was  based  upon  the  right  of 
self-defence  and  nothing  else. 

We  approach  now  the  Mexican  adventure  of  Maximilian.  By  the 
power  of  French  bayonets  Napoleon  III  overturned  the  republic,  and 
had  that  Austrian  prince  chosen  emperor  by  a  travesty  of  an  election : 
in  short,  he  committed  exactly  those  aggressions  from  which  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  warned  foreigners  away.  It  was  a  genuine  case  of  self- 
defence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  for  the  French  action  was 
really  taken  to  check  the  growth  of  our  commerce  and  influence  in 
that  quarter.  A  demonstration  of  force  was  proper,  since  Ac  offen- 
sive act  had  been  already  consummated.  The  hands  of  our  govern- 
ment having  been  tied  during  the  civil  war,  after  the  close  of  that 
struggle  a  force  was  moved  to  the  Mexican  border.  The  French  sup- 
port was  withdrawn,  and  Maximilian  fell  Thus  was  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine re-applied  on  ite  original  lines.  This  episode  proves  two  things : 
first,  that  the  principles  announced  by  President  Monroe  were  not 
obsolete  in  1867,  and  are  presumably  still  our  guidance ;  second,  that 
the  Doctrine,  forty  years  after  its  birth,  had  met  with  no  enlargement 

Mr.  Seward,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Kilpatrick  in  1866,  gives  his  idea 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  thus.  I  quote  from  the  United  States  "  Digest 
of  International  Law,"  by  Wharton, — ^the  official  collection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment : — 

*'  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  maintain  and  insi8t»  with  all  the 
decision  and  energy  which  are  compatible  with  an  existing  neutrality,  that  the 
republican  system  which  is  accepted  by  any  one  of  those  [South  Aknerioan]  states 
shall  not  be  wantonly  assailed,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  subverted  as  an  end  of  a 
lawful  war  by  European  powers :  but  beyond  this  position  it  will  not  go,  nor  will 
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it  consider  itself  bound  to  take  part  in  wars  in  which  a  South  American  republic 
may  enter  with  a  European  sovereign,  when  the  object  of  the  latter  is  not  the 
establishment,  in  place  of  a  subverted  republic,  of  a  monarchy  under  a  European 
prince." 

This  history  and  these  comments  sufficiently  show  that  it  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  monarchical  for  a  republican  form  of  government,  by 
European  forces,  at  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  aimed.  Presi- 
dent Woolsey  *  concludes  his  treatment  of  the  subject  with  this  most 
applicable  sentence : — 

"To  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  on  this  continent 
by  any  European  power  cannot  be  allowed  by  the  United  States  would  go  far  be- 
yond any  measures  dictated  by  the  system  of  the  balance  of  power ;  for  the  rule 
of  self-preservation  is  not  applicable  in  our  case :  we  fear  no  neighbors.  .  .  .  But 
to  resist  attempts  of  European  powers  to  alter  the  constitutions  of  states  on  this 
side  of  the  water  is  a  wise  and  just  opposition  to  interference.  Anything  beyond 
this  justifies  the  system  which  absolute  governments  have  initiated  for  the  sup- 
pression of  revolutions  by  main  force.** 

Such  ivas  the  Monroe  Doctrina  Anything  other  than  this  is  the  doc- 
trine of  somebody  else. 

There  is  another  striking  difference  between  the  old  version  and 
the  new.  President  Monroe's  Message  nowhere  threatens  forca  This 
fact  has  been  often  commented  upon.  His  strongest  expression  is  that 
we  should  look  upon  certain  actions  as  evidence  of  an  unfriendly  dis- 
position.  But  President  Cleveland  is  not  so  tama  After  suggesting 
a  Commission  to  report  upon  the  Venezuelan  boundary,  he  says : — 

"  When  such  report  is  made  and  accepted,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  resist  by  every  means  in  its  power,  as  a  wilful  aggression 
upon  its  rights  and  interests,  the  appropriation  by  Great  Britain  of  any  lands  or 
the  exercise  of  governmental  jurisdiction  over  any  territory  which,  after  investi- 
gation, we  have  determined  of  right  belong  to  Venezuela." 

But  for  this  threat  the  Message  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  politi- 
cal manifesto :  with  this  threat  it  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  two  great 
statea 

There  is  one  more  consideration,— one  already  suggested,— the  vital 
point  of  the  whole  matter.  We  may  grant,  though  contrary  to  fact, 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  applicable  to  the  Venezuelan  boundary 
disputa  Proof  must  still  be  furnished  that  a  failure  to  enforce  it 
would  endanger  our  peace  and  safety.  If  they  are  npt  so  endangered, 
we  have  no  ground  for  interference.     The  Monroe  Doctrine  declares 

>  ''Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International  Law,"  6th  ed.,  p.  06. 
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thia  President  Cleveland  implies  it  The  commentators  who  have 
been  quoted  say  it  Does  British  control  over  the  wild  frontier  re- 
gion in  dispute  between  Venezuela  and  Guiana  really  threaten  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  ?  If  so,  why  and  how  ?  We  are  entitled 
to  specifications.  For,  unless  the  danger  can  be  shown,  an  interference 
is  unwarranted.  Does  Canada  put  our  institutions  in  jeopardy?  Does 
British  Columbia  imperil  our  form  of  government  ?  If  not,  why  does 
this  danger  lurk  in  distant  Guiana  7  England  has  as  constitutional  a 
form  of  government  as  our  own.  She  is  a  good  colonizer.  She  carries 
order,  justice,  capital  into  the  wilds  with  her.  Are  such  developments 
inimical  to  our  safety?  Is  there  anything  which  can  truly  imperil  our 
institutions  ?  Is  there  anything  on  earth  which  we  should  truly  fear, 
except  the  consequences  of  our  own  ignorance,  our  own  dishonesty, 
our  own  conceit? 

At  the  risk  of  tediousness,  may  I  gather  again  the  threads  of  my 
discourse  ?  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  law ;  it  binds  us  to  no  ac- 
tion ;  it  was  a  policy  devised  to  meet  a  particular  case.  That  case 
was  the  forcible  substitution  of  monarchical  for  republican  forms  of 
government  in  American  states  by  European  action.  It  was  an  act  of 
self-defence,  on  no  other  ground  justifiabla  It  was  not  backed  by 
threats  of  force. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  doctrine  is  an  entirely  distinct  ona  Under  threats, 
it  attempts  to  settle  for  them  the  disputed  boundary  line  of  two  friend- 
ly states.  It  virtually  asserts  the  right  to  pass  judgment  upon  any 
controversy  over  territory  which  an  American  state  may  have  with 
a  European  one,  and  to  enforce  the  decision.  It  is  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  another  state  which  the  necessity  of  self-defence  does  not 
justify.  It  is  a  long  and  dangerous  step  toward  that  assumption  of 
the  headship  of  this  continent  which  Mr.  Olney  so  tersely  describes 
when  he  says  that  the  United  States  is  "practically  sovereign" 
throughout  America,  and  that  "its  fiat  is  law."  A  glorious  and 
happy  future  this,  where  the  responsibilities  are  ours,  the  profit  an- 
other's; where  dreams  of  empire  under  the  guise  of  a  protectorate 
replace  peaceful  development ;  where  our  own  will  is  our  only  law  1 

Theodore  S.  Woolsby. 


LORD   SALISBURY  AND  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINR 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
and  the  Message  of  President  Monroe  containing  the  Doctrine  called 
after  his  name,  were  three  instruments  in  the  history  of  these  United 
States,  neither  of  them  charters,  nor  constitutions,  nor  even  laws,  yet 
they  have  had  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  policy  and  destiny  of 
the  nation  far  beyond  all  public  acts  combined,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  patriotism  and  statesmanship  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic  formulated  these  several  documents  for 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  our  institutions  for  all  time  to  coma 

Two  cardinal  principles  have  always  governed  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  governments  of  the  world, — the  neutrality 
policy  laid  down  by  Washington,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  guard 
the  welfare  and  integrity  of  institutions  on  this  continent  When 
President  Monroe  submitted  the  papers  which  called  forth  the  Message 
to  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  his  advice, 
Jeflf erson  answered : — 

"  The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you  have  sent  me  is  the  most  momen- 
tous which  has  ever  been  offered  to  my  contemplation  since  that  of  Independence. 
That  made  us  a  nation ;  this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the  course  which  we 
are  to  steer  through  the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  us." 

The  question  so  momentous,  which  Jefferson  referred  to,  and  which 
was  also  submitted  by  Monroe  for  the  opinion  of  Madison,  briefly  sum- 
marized, grew  out  of  the  following  circumstances  : 

In  1815  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
and  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  not  through  the  intermediation 
of  ministers,  but  by  themselves  acting  as  absolute  sovereigns.  The 
objects  of  the  league  thus  formed — called  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  bear- 
ing such  a  benevolent  and  sacred  aspect — ^were  primarily  to  rehabi- 
litate autocracy  wiQi  jure  divinOj  and  secondarily  to  overthrow  free 
government  and  dominate  the  world.  Congresses  were  held  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Troppau,  and  Laybach,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrat- 
ing and  extending  the  powers  of  the  allies  and  putting  their  objects 
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into  practical  operation.  Liberal  movements  were  forcibly  suppressed 
in  Piedmont  and  Naples  in  1820,  and  the  system  of  armed  intervention 
was  adopted  in  the  affairs  of  other  states  in  order  to  suppress  free 
institutions  and  to  strengthen  monarchical  government,  without  r^ard 
to  the  immediate  interests  of  the  states  composing  the  Allianca  In 
October,  1822,  the  allied  sovereigns  assembled  at  Verona  and  formu- 
lated measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  in  Spain.  In 
April,  1823,  France  undertook  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  allies  by 
invading  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  constitution  of  the 
Cortes  and  restoring  absolute  monarchy  under  Ferdinand  VIL  The 
British  government  protested  against  this  interference,  disclaiming  for 
itself,  and  den3ring  to  other  Powers,  the  right  of  requiring  any  change 
in  the  internal  institutions  of  an  independent  stata 

The  allied  Powers,  having  gone  forward  in  their  plan,  purposed  to 
transfer  their  intervention  to  our  hemisphere,  growing  out  of  the  rela- 
tions of  France  and  Spain  and  their  attitude  toward  the  South  American 
colonies  then  at  the  approaching  end  of  their  successful  struggle  for 
independence.  Mr.  Canning,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  in  August, 
1823,  had  a  conference  with  our  Minister,  Mr.  Bush,  with  the  view  of 
sounding  our  government  as  to  what  action  it  would  take  against 
such  threatened  intervention  by  France,  laying  stress  on  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  large  portion  of  maritime 
power  which  his  government  and  ours  shared  between  them.  This 
conference  was  followed  by  a  note  addressed  by  Canning  to  Bush, 
wherein  he  writes : — 

''  Is  not  the  moment  come  when  our  goYemments  might  understand  each 
other  as  to  the  Spanish- American  colonies?  And  if  we  can  arrive  at  such  an 
trnderstanding,  would  it  not  be  expedient  for  ourselTes,  and  beneficial  to  all  the 
world,  that  the  principles  of  it  should  be  clearly  settled  and  plainly  avowed  ?** 

And  then  he  sets  forth  Great  Britain's  attitude  in  detail:  that  he 
regards  the  recovery  of  the  colonies  by  Spain  to  be  hopeless ;  that  she 
does  not  aim  at  the  possession  of  any  portion  herself,  and  could  not  view 
their  transfer  to  any  other  Power  with  indifferenca     He  continues: — 

''If  there  be  any  European  Power  which  cherishes'  other  projects,  which 
looks  to  a  forcible  enterprise  for  reducing  the  colonies  to  subjugation,  on  the 
behalf  or  in  the  name  of  Spain,  or  which  meditates  the  acquisition  of  any  part  of 
them  to  itself,  by  cession  or  by  conquest,  such  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  your 
government  and  ours  would  be  at  once  the  most  effectual  and  the  least  offensive 
mode  of  our  intimating  our  joint  disapprobation  of  such  pfojects.  .  .  .  Nothing 
oould  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  to  join  with  you  in  such  a  work,  and  I  am 
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persuaded  there  has  seldom,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  occurred  an  opportunity 
where  so  small  an  effort  of  two  friendly  governments  might  produce  so  un- 
equivocal a  good  and  prevent  such  extensive  calamities." 

Our  government,  which  had  before  this  time  formally  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  Spanish- American  states,  received  this 
overture  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  with  all  the  deliberation  the 
importance  of  this  step  demanded.  President  Monroe  did  not  adopt 
the  proposal  for  a  joint  declaration.  He  maintained  that  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which  held  it  aloof  from  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  European  Powers,  necessarily  implied  European  non- 
intervention in  the  afiEairs  of  this  hemisphere,  and  he  embodied  this 
principle  in  his  Message  of  December  2,  1828.  After  stating  that  it 
was  our  policy  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of  European 
Powers,  and  referring  to  the  contemplated  interference  by  the  "  Holy 
Alliance,"  he  said,  in  language  which  has  gone  into  history  as  the 
"  Monroe  Doctrine  "  of  our  continental  policy : — 

*'  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are,  of  necessity,  more  imme- 
diately connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and 
impartial  observers.  .  .  •  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  [European]  Powers,  to 
declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system 
to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  .  •  . 
JYith  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  Power  we  have  not 
Interfered  and  shall  not  interf ere.|  But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared 
their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on 
great  consideration  and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other 
manner  their  destmy,  by  any  Ib^uropean  tower,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United  States.  ...  It  is 
equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such  interposition,  in  any 
form,  with  indifference." 

This  policy,  far  from  being  arbitrary,  embodies  the  golden  rule  of 
international  relations,  as  it  concedes  to  the  nations  of  the  other  con- 
tinents the  rights  we  demand  on  the  American  continent  Instead  of 
producing  war,  it  was  a  harbinger  of  peace ;  it  not  only  hastened  the 
independence  of  the  struggling  colonies  on  this  hemisphere,  but  it  also 
relieved  Europe  from  the  terrors  of  absolutism  of  the  "  Holy  Allies." 
In  England  the  Message  was  hailed  with  joy  and  enthusiasm ;  her 
statesmen  extolled  it  in  unmeasured  terms.  Mr.  Brougham  referred 
to  it  as  an  event  '*  than  which  none  has  ever  dispersed  greater  joy, 
exultation,  and  gratitude  over  all  the  freedmen  of  Europe."  Mr. 
Canning,  in  his  justifiable  pride  for  his  share  in  the  circumstances 
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which  called  forth  the  Message,  stated:  "I  called  the  New  World 
into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." 

The  Doctrine  so  formulated  by  Monroe,  expounded  by  Adams,  and 
counselled  by  JeflEerson  and  Madison,  said  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  in 
his  instructions  to  Mr.  Lowell  (May  8,  1882), — 

— "has  since  remained  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  continental  policy.  ...  It  is 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  Great  Britain  will  controveri;  an  international  doctrine 
which  she  suggested  to  the  United  States  when  looking  to  her  own  interests,  and 
which,  when  adopted  by  this  Republic,  she  highly  approved.'' 

For  more  than  seventy  years  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
has  on  repeated  occasions  given  to  this  Doctrine  its  approval  and  has 
uniformly  acted  upon  it;  our  diplomacy  has  been  guided  by  it,  and 
our  secretaries  of  state  have  time  and  again  made  it  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  representation.  The  details  of  these  representations  in  more 
recent  years  are  to  be  found  in  the  instructions  and  communications 
of  Secretaries  Fish,  Frelinghuysen,  Evarts,  Blaine,  and  Bayard,  and  in 
Mr.  Olney's  risume  of  the  negotiations  and  instructions,  communicated 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  attached  to  the  President's  Message.  Besides  being 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  emancipation  of  the  South  American  states, 
and  in  protecting  them  from  European  ambition  or  intervention,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  operated  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  European 
dynasty  in  Mexico  at  the  close  of  our  civil  war.  It  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  been  applied  to  the  case  of  Cuba,  and  especially  by  President 
Grant  in  1870,  in  his  Message  of  that  year,  wherein  he  said  that  exist- 
ing dependencies  were  no  longer  regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  by  one 
European  Power  to  another ;  and  that  when  existing  relations  of  colo- 
nies cease,  they  are  to  become  independent  Powera  It  was  applied  to 
dangers  threatening  Yucatan,  and  its  principles  were  embodied  in  the 
treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  respecting  the  settlement 
of  affairs  in  Central  America.  Secretary  Fish  (in  his  report  accompany- 
ing the  President's  Message)  wrote : — 

*'  The  United  States  stand  solemnly  committed  by  repeated  declaratioxiB  and 
repeated  acts  to  this  Doctrine,  and  its  application  to  the  a£fairs  of  this  conti- 
nent. ...  It  does  not  contemplate  forcible  intervention  in  any  legitimate  con- 
test ;  but  it  protests  against  permitting  such  a  contest  to  result  in  the  increase  of 
European  power  or  influence.  .  .  .  This  policy  is  not  a  policy  of  aggression ;  but 
it  opposes  the  creation  of  European  dominion  on  American  soil,  or  its  transfer  to 
other  European  Powers,  and  it  looks  hopefully  to  the  time  when,  by  voluntary 
departure  of  European  governments  from  this  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
America  shall  be  wholly  American.** 

We  will  now  take  up  the  question  of  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dis- 
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pute  between  that  Bepublic  and  Great  Britain,  the  repeated  tender  of 
our  good  offices  to  Great  Britain  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  harmony, 
and  the  urgent  representations  of  our  solicitude,  while  distinctly  with- 
holding any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy, so  as  not  to  prejudge  or  prejudice  the  rights  of  either  party. 

The  dispute  runs  back  at  least  to  1814,  when  Great  Britain,  by 
treaty  with  the  Netherlands,  acquired  the  provinces  known  as  Esse- 
quibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice.  From  that  time  to  the  present  day  the 
boundary  between  this  territory — now  known  as  British  Guiana — and 
Venezuela  has  continued  to  be  a  source  of  contention.  The  limit  con- 
tended for  by  Venezuela  has  consistently  been  the  Essequibo,  excepting 
when  she  offered  concessions  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settle- 
meat  by  treaty  and  arbitration.  Great  Britain's  claim  has  varied 
considerably,  growing  in  extent  from  stage  to  stage  in  the  negotiations. 
In  1840  an  English  engineer.  Sir  Eobert  Schomburgk,  who  five  years 
previous  to  this  date  had  explored  the  Orinoco  for  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  was  commissioned  by  the  British  government  to 
provisionally  survey  and  delimit  the  boundaries  of  British  Guiana ;  it 
being  the  intention  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Palmerston, — ^as 
appears  by  a  letter  of  instructions  written  in  1840  by  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Viscount  Leveson  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Granville), — ^to  submit  the  maps  of  the  boundaries  thus  delim- 
ited to  Venezuela  and  the  other  governments  interested  for  their 
consideration  and  objections.  The  boundary  thus  traced  and  marked 
is  known  as  the  "  Schomburgk  line."  Whether  the  maps  were  or  were 
not  submitted,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Venezuela  promptly  remonstrated, 
so  that  the  monuments  of  the  line  set  up  by  Schomburgk  were  removed 
by  order  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

For  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  following  1848,  Venezuela  was 
convulsed  by  revolutions,  so  that  the  boundary  question  received  little 
or  no  consideration.  Since  that  time,  as  appears  from  the  negotiations, 
the  boundary  of  British  Guiana  has  been  deporting  itself,  as  if  gal- 
vanized by  Horace  Greeley's  advice  to  "go  West"  While  negotia- 
tions were  pending,  new  appropriations  were  being  made  by  Great 
Britain  which  amounted  to  83,000  square  miles  in  the  years  from  1885 
to  1887 ;  so  that  Venessuela,  finding  this  condition  unbearable,  in  the 
latter  year  suspended  diplomatic  relations,  protesting  "  against  the  acts 
of  spoliation  committed  to  her  detriment  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain."  Diplomatic  relations  have  not  since  been  restored,  though 
new  n^otiations  begun  in  1890  and  in  1898  met  with  the  same  fate  as 
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before ;  Great  Britain  refusing  to  n^otiate  or  arbitrate,  except  as  to 
territory  west  of  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  by  hersell  In  all  these 
n^otiations,  as  detailed  with  explicitness  by  Secretary  Olney,  "the 
United  States  has  not  been,  and  indeed,  in  view  of  its  traditional 
policy,  could  not  be,  indifferent"  In  December,  1886,  Secretary  Bay- 
ard, in  order  to  avert  the  impending  rupture  between  Venezuela  and 
Great  Britain,  offered  to  the  latter,  through  Minister  Phelps,  the  co- 
operation of  our  government  to  arbitrate  the  differences,  and  said : — 

**  Her  Majesty's  government  will  readily  understand  that  this  attitude  of 
friendly  neutrality  ...  is  entirely  consistent  and  compatible  with  the  sense  of 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  United  States  in  relation  to  South  American 
republics.  The  doctrines  we  announced  two  generations  ago,  at  the  instance  and 
with  the  cordial  support  and  approval  of  the  British  government,  have  lost  none 
of  their  force  or  importance  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  equally  interested  in  conserving  a  status 
the  wisdom  of  whioh  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  more  than  half 
a  century." 

The  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dis- 
pute, is  not  concerned  whether  British  Guiana  be  larger  by  an  area 
estimated  at  109,000  square  miles,  nor  whether  the  territorial  dominions 
of  the  Eepublic  of  Venezuela  be  less  to  that  extent  In  the  language 
of  Monroe's  Message,  "  with  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
any  European  Power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere." 

It  is  claimed  by  Venezuela  that  Great  Britain's  usurpation  entails 
most  serious  consequences,  the  "  exclusive  dominion  over  the  Orinoco, 
the  great  artery  on  the  north  of  the  continent,  the  Mississippi  Biver  of 
South  America,"  and  that  this  control  perpetuates  measures  of  xisurpa- 
tion  that  will  be  the  cause  of  permanent  danger  to  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  Venezuela  and  neighboring  states,  which  may,  as  to  certain 
"  American  countries,  render  illusory  their  political  existence  as  free 
and  independent  states."  Even  the  possibility  of  such  consequences 
would  not  justify  our  government  in  intervening  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  either  country  of  a  foot  of  territory  it  is  by  right — as  distin- 
guished from  might — entitled  to  hold.  But,  under  the  most  favorable 
construction  that  can  be  put  upon  this  controversy,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  true  boundary  line  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  is  involved 
in  an  imcertainty,  which  fact  is  made  the  more  apparent  by  the  ever 
widening  of  the  British  boundaiy  during  the  past  fifty  years  from  the 
Essequibo  line  until  it  includes  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Aside  from 
the  real  facts  of  the  controversy  Lord  Salisbury's  refusal  to  avail  him- 
self of  our  friendly  offices,  and  to  submit  the  question  to  impartial 
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arbitration,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  not  sufficient  faith 
in  the  justice  of  his  claim.  This  he  does  not  assert  or  admit:  he  resorts 
to  a  line  of  argument  which  is  not  only  undiplomatic,  but  untenable, 
and  converts  the  controversy  from  one  affecting  the  boundary  of  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  British  colony  to  an  attack  upon  our  Conti- 
nental policy.  It  is  this  inadmissible  contention  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  and  not  the  President's  Message,  which  has  the 
dangerous  tendency  to  change  the  issue  from  one  of  fact  and  diplomacy 
to  one  affecting  the  cardinal  principle  of  our  national  policy  for  the 
security  of  our  institutions  and  our  relations  to  the  nations  on  this 
continent  Mr.  Schurz,  in  his  admirable  address  before  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  referring  to  this  regrettable  phase  of  the  con* 
troversy,  said: — 

**  Now  questions  of  fact,  of  law,  of  interest,  of  substantial  right  and  justice,  it 
may  sometimes  be  very  difficult  to  decide ;  but  there  are  rules  of  evidence,  rules  of 
legal  construction,  and  rules  of  equity,  to  help  us  to  a  solution.  But  a  question  of 
honor  usuaUy  withdraws  from  all  those  aids,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  sentiment." 

While  the  closing  passages  of  the  President's  Message  show  some 
evidences  of  irritation  because  of  this  offensive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Salisbury  (assumed  doubtless  to  justify  his  refusal  to  submit  the 
boundary  dispute  to  arbitration),  the  President  has  wisely  provided  for 
keeping  the  controversy  within  the  realm  of  fact  and  evidence  by  sug- 
gesting the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  make  an  inquiry  to  that 
end,  to  "be  conducted  carefully  and  judicially;  and  due  weight 
should  be  given  to  all  available  evidence,  records,  and  facts  in  sup- 
port of  the  claims  of  both  parties." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  possession  by  Great  Britain  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  has  the  possibility,  even  remotely,  of  any  such  con- 
sequences as  is  claimed  by  Venezuela,  but  I  do  believe  that  Lord 
Salisbury's  refusal  to  arbitrate  charges  Great  Britain  with  weighty 
responsibilities  that  are  not  measured  by  their  effect  upon  her  posses- 
sions on  this  continent  It  entails  upon  her  the  responsibility  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  humane  principles  of  arbitration  as  the  best  and  most 
civilized  metiiod  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  which 
have  been  so  courteously  and  urgently  pressed  upon  her  in  this  matter 
by  our  government,  by  every  Secretary  of  State  since  1876,  and  by 
our  Presidents  in  their  messages  to  Congress.  Beference  to  this  re- 
quest for  arbitration,  with  a  brief  statement  of  our  traditional  policy, 
was  again  made  by  President  Cleveland  in  his  last  annual  Message  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  Congresa     Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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States  have  been  foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  advocating 
this  method  of  settling  international  controversies,  and  their  example 
has  been  the  most  encouraging  and  potent  factor  for  promoting  gcxxl 
will  and  "  peace  with  honor  "  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.     During 
the  present  centuiy  about  eighty  international  controversies  have  been 
adjusted  by  this  method,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  affected 
boundaries.     Our  country  has  settled  more  than  forty  of  these  difficul- 
ties in  this  wise,  and  of  these  some  of  the  most  important  have  been 
with  Great  Britain  touching  boundaries.     The  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
ever  been  a  preserver  of  peace,  and  every  assertion  of  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  averting  the  calamities  of  war.     Our  Presidents  from  Monroe 
to  Cleveland,  in  order  to  maintain  our  traditional  policy,  to  prevent, 
on  the  part  of  European  governments,  any  misconception  of  its  meaning 
and  application,  and  to  avoid  a  condition  which  threatened  to  arouse 
popular  excitement  to  a  point  that  might  drive  the  nation  into  war, 
have  reiterated  our  policy  in  accordance  not  only  with  the  right,  but 
with  the  duty,  devolving  upon  the  chief  Executiva     Following  in  this 
regard  the  precedent  set  by  Monroe, — who  prefaced  his  enunciation 
of  the  Doctrine  with  the  words,  "  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and 
to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those 
Powers," — Mr.  Cleveland  has  responded  to  this  grave  duty  in  order 
to  avert  a  hostile  collision  between  the  two  great  English-speaking 
peoples,  who  should  ever  remain  "  strenuous  and  worthy  rivals  in  all 

the  arts  of  j)eace." 

Oscar  S.  STRAua 
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I  PREMISE  my  observations  with  ihe  statement  tliat  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  what  is  termed  "cosmopolitanism," — my  political  creed 
being  that  of  the  patriot  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  the  existence 
and  honor  of  a  nation  are  paramount  to  the  private  interests  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  sacrifice  his  fortune, 
and  his  life  if  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  existence  and  honor  of 
his  country.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  no  greater 
wrong  can  be  perpetrated  by  a  nation  than  to  engage  in  war  for  an  in- 
sufficient cause,  and  I  am  further  convinced  that  a  sufficient  cause  can 
arise  only  when  its  existence  is  imperilled  and  when  the  honor  of  its 
flag  is  at  staka 

Thus  much  being  postulated,  the  first  question  that  suggests  itself 

in  an  analysis  of  the  Venezuelan  affair  is  whether  our  existence  or  our 

honor  is  concerned.     Certainly  neither  is  directly  involved,  as  not  a 

foot  of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  is  in  jeopardy,  and 

none  of  its  citizens  has  been  injured  or  threatened  with  injury  in  the 

slightest  degrea     Nevertheless  it  is  claimed  that  our  existence — or 

at  least  our  honor — is  at  stake  in  the  dispute  between  England  and 

Venezuela,  for  the  reason  that  Venezuela  is  situated  on  the  American 

continent     It  is  admitted  that  she  is  a  nation  as  independent  as  our 

own,  and  treats  with  other  nations  as  sovereign  with  sovereign,  but 

that  nevertheless  her  geographical  situation  makes  us  a  party  to  her 

quarrels,  rendering  her  interests  our  interests,  and  binding  us  to  defend 

them  at  the  point  of  the  sword.    In  other  words,  the  advocates  of  war 

with  England  claim  for  us  a  species  of  suzerainty  over  the  Western 

hemisphere,  which,  although  it  gives  us  no  rights  whatever  over  the 

independent  nations  of  that  hemisphere,  and  permits  those  nations  to 

bestow  or  barter  away  their  rights  and  territory  to  any  one  without 

consulting  us,  yet  burdens  us  with  the  paramount  duty  of  protecting 

them  against  any  one  who  may  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  those  rights 

without  their  consent     And  this  species  of  suzerainty  is  claimed  to  be 

thrust  upon  us  by  what  is  called  the  Monroe  Doctrina 

But  the  most  cuisory  examination  of  President  Monroe's  Message 
46 
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to  Congress  of  December  2,  1828,  on  whicli  this  so-called  doctrine  ia 
based,  shows  it  to  be  directed  specifically  against  the  then  existing 
"  Holy  Alliance "  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France,  it  being 
feared  that  those  Powers  might  interpose  in  favor  of  Spain  to  resub- 
jugate  South  America,  in  order  to  extend  their  "  political  system  " — 
the  autocratic  monarchy  as  opposed  to  the  constitutional  monarchy 
and  the  republican  form  of  government — to  that  continent  It  was, 
indeed,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  English  government,  which  seriously 
feared  for  itself  the  extension  of  that  system,  that  President  Monroe 
undertook  to  announce  our  opposition  to  that  interposition.  That  he 
had  in  mind  no  claim  of  suzerainty,  or  any  object  other  than  that  of 
the  defence  of  liberal  institutions  against  absolutism,  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  citation : — 

*'  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  relations  flxiffting 
between  the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare  that  we  should  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  tfieir  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  tiie  existing  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  any  European  Power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not 
interfere  ...  In  the  war  between  those  new  Oovemments  and  Spain  we  de- 
clared our  neutrality  at  the  time  of  their  recognition,  and  to  this  we  hove  adhered 
and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  provided  no  change  shall  occur  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  competent  authorities  of  this  (Government,  shall  make  a  correspond- 
ing change  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  indispensable  to  their  security.  •  .  . 
It  is  impossible  that  the  cUlied  powers  should  extend  their  political  system  to 
any  portion  of  either  continent  without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness ; 
nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our  Southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should 
behold  such  interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indifference.  ,  ,  ,  Itis  stiU  the  true 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  in  the  hope  that  other 
powers  will  pursue  the  same  course." 

I  have  italicized  those  parts  of  the  citation  which  show  the  object  in 
view,  particularly  for  the  reason  that  in  the  common  citations  of  the 
Message,  made  for  the  purpose  of  applying  its  language  to  the  present 
controversy  between  England  and  Venezuela,  the  passages  which 
alone  apply  to  this  controversy  are  always  absent  And  necessarily 
so:  for,  in  the  face  of  the  declaration  that  in  a  dispute  between  a 
European  Power  and  a  South  American  republic  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  "leave  the  parties  to  themselves,"  how  could  the 
Message  be  tortured  into  meaning  that  in  such  a  dispute  it  would  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  leave  the  parties  to  themselves  ? 
And  how  could  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  event  of  such  a  dispute,  to  preserve  its  neutrality, 
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be  twisted  into  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  a  paramount 
lordship  over  the  American  continents  7 

Moreover,  forty  years  after  the  Message,  Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  took  pains,  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Dayton,  our  Minister 
to  France,  to  expound  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  as  to  Mexico 
and  all  other  states  of  the  American  continent  in  the  following 
terms: — 

**  The  United  States  hold  m  regard  to  Mexico  the  same  principles  that  they 
hold  in  relation  to  all  other  nations.  Tfie  United  States  have  not  a  right  nor  a 
dispoeition  to  intervene  by  force  on  either  side  in  the  lamentable  war  which  is 
going  on  between  France  and  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  they  practise  in  regard 
to  MexicOf  in  every  phase  of  the  war,  the  nonrintervention  which  they  require  all 
foreign  Powers  to  observe  in  regard  to  the  United  States." 

And  no  one  will  deny  that  Mr.  Seward  was  a  statesman  and  a  patriot, 
or  that  he  had  knowledge  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  there  be  no  basis  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  or  in  the  law  of  nations,  or  in  any  other  law,  for  our  inter- 
ference in  the  Venezuela  dispute,  may  there  not  be  justification  for 
that  interference  on  some  other  ground,  or  may  there  not  be  some 
particular  interest  which  justifies  the  United  States  in  engaging  in  war  7 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  did  the  dispute  refer  to  a  territory  con- 
tiguous to  ours,  interference  on  our  part  might  be  justified  in  order  to 
avoid  a  future  jeopardy  of  our  existenca  But  the  fear  that  the 
Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  may  involve  such  a  contingency  does  not 
fall  far  short  of  the  ludicrous.  The  groimd  of  the  fear  must  be  this : 
England  is  known  to  be  a  grasping  country,  and  the  boundary  dispute 
is  a  mere  pretext  by  means  of  which  she  expects  to  acquire  a  large  slice 
of  Venezuelan  territory.  That  once  obtained,  the  pretext  for  another 
boundary  dispute  will  easily  be  f  oimd,  until  the  entire  state  is  absorbed. 
This  will  then  bring  a  British  colony  to  the  confines  of  Colombia, 
which  state  too,  by  successive  boimdary  disputes,  will  in  turn  fall ; 
and  thus,  step  by  step,  our  Anglo-Saxon  cousins  will  make  themselves 
masters  of  Costa  Bica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Mexico ; 
and  then  finally,  hemmed  in  by  a  British  colony  in  the  South  and  a 
British  colony  in  the  North,  the  United  States  will  be  an  easy  prey. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  answer  this  contention  at  all,  it  would 
suffice  to  say  that,  in  view  of  the  leisurely  habit  of  boimdaiy  disputes 
(the  one  now  under  discussion  has  now  lasted  about  sixty  years),  it  is 
not  becoming  for  a  nation  which  respects  itself  to  fall  into  hysterical 
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alarm  over  a  contmgencj  so  remote  that  it  oonld  not  draw  a  tear  frcnn 
Clever  Alice  herseli 

But  upon  closer  examination  it  becomes  apparent  that  even  this 
exaggerated  Clever  Alice  doctrine  is,  after  all,  not  the  real  cause  of  the 
proposed  war ;  for  the  claim  of  our  goyernment  is  not  that  a  British 
colony  shall  not  advance  its  boundaries,  but  that  it  shall  not  advance 
them  without  the  consent  of  the  state  affected,  or,  in  default  of  that 
consent,  without  arbitration.  As  far,  therefore,  as  President  Cleveland 
is  concerned,  England  might  go  on  advancing  its  boundaries  on  the 
American  continent  till  doomsday,  provided  only  that  the  extension 
be  agreed  to  by  the  parties  concerned,  or  be  allowed  by  tribunals  in  the 
composition  of  which  we  claim  no  part     Here  is  his  own  language  :— 

'*  Great-  Britain's  present  proposition  has  never  thus  far  been  regarded  as 
admissible  by  Venezuela,  though  any  adjustment  of  the  boundary  which  that 
cowitry  may  deem  for  her  advantage,  <md  may  enter  into  of  her  oum  free  ifftS, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  objected  to  by  the  United  States." 

Thus,  the  "  encroachment  towards  our  territory  "  theory  is  thrown  over 
in  favor  of  another  theory,  for  which,  forsooth,  we  must  go  to  war: 
namely,  that  all  questions  between  foreign  nations  must  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  under  penalty  of  war  with  the  United  States,  provided 
only  that  one  of  the  nations  interested  is  American.  But  even  thia 
principle,  when  subjected  to  analysis,  is  found  not  to  furnish  a  pre- 
text for  our  proposed  war;  for  England  is  and  always  has  been 
willing  to  arbitrate  her  difference  with  Venezuela,  excepting  only  as 
regards  a  comparatively  small  territory  which  for  years  has  been 
settled  by  Englishmen  on  the  faith  of  the  understanding  of  the 
English  government  that  the  territory  involved  is  absolutely  Eng- 
lisL  This  territory,  only,  the  English  government  believes  it  cannot 
without  moral  obloquy  subject  to  the  hazards  of  an  arbitration  which, 
if  adverse,  would  turn  its  inhabitants  adrift  into  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions that  have  so  long  prevailed,  and  that  possibly  may  yet  prevail, 
on  Venezuelan  territory.  Out  of  the  52,000  square  miles  now  in 
dispute,  only  9,400  are  comprised  in  this  territory:  an  insignificant 
matter  in  South  American  boundary  disputes,  the  one  now  existing 
between  France  and  Brazil  alone  covering  an  area  of  more  than 
100,000  square  miles.  And  surely  it  will  not  be  asserted  by  the  most 
extreme  upholder  of  the  theory  of  arbitration  that  all  claims  that 
may  be  made  between  nations  are  subject  to  arbitration.^    If  the 

'  Elis^  Reclus  in  his  monumental  work,  **  The  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants,^ 
says  (South  America,  VoL  n,  p.  49,  Amttican  dditien) :  **  In  colonial  timea  the 
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Dominion  of  Canada  should  claim  the  State  of  New  York,  or  if  Spain 
should  claim  Florida,  no  one  would  ui-ge  that  those  claims  could  be 
arbitrated.  If  a  nation  holding  a  foremost  rank  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  solemnly  assures  us  that  she  cannot,  without 
betraying  her  subjects,  relinquish  certain  territory,  insignificant  in 
extent,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  believe  her? 

But  the  whole  theory  of  arbitration  is  abandoned  by  the  President 
almost  in  the  same  breath  in  which  it  is  annoimced ;  for  he  declares 
that  our  demand  for  arbitration  will  cease  if,  upon  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mission appointed  by  ourselves,  at  our  own  instance,  we  should  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  claim  of  England  to  the  territory  to  be  with- 
held from  arbitration  is  well  founded.  So  that,  in  its  final  essence,  the 
cause  of  our  proposed  war  with  England  is  the  following  doctrine :  In 
disputes  between  foreign  nations,  provided  one  of  them  be  of  the 
Western  hemisphere,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  United  States,  on 
its  own  motion,  and  without  the  request  of  either  of  the  parties,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  dispute  shall  be  left  to  arbitration ;  and, 
if  the  determination  be  in  favor  of  arbitration,  this  determination  must 
be  supported  by  immediate  war  against  the  nation  refusing  to  arbitrata 
It  is  for  this  doctrine, — ^be  it  designated  by  the  name  of  Monroe  or 
Cleveland, — and  for  none  other,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
our  fortunes  and  our  lives  and  endanger  the  existence  of  our  nation. 
The  very  thought  is  appalling. 

But  after  all,  it  may  be  said,  what  need  is  there  of  a  doctrine  except 
for  a  pretext  ?  If  the  real  interests  of  our  nation  are  such  as  to  impera- 
tively demand  war,  what  matters  the  immediate  cause  7  Have  not  the 
immediate  causes  of  some  of  the  bloodiest  wars  in  history  been  ex- 
tremely slight,  and  but  pretexts  for  the  deeper  interests  lying  beyond  ? 
And  truly,  in  carefully  examining  our  warlike  speeches  and  editorials, 

nearest  Spanish  stations  were  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers proposed  by  Great  Britain,  and  since  then  no  part  of  the  territory  has  ever 
been  occupied  by  the  Venezuelans.  The  negotiations  that  had  been  opened  in 
1894  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  these  frontier  questions  fell  through  bedaose 
the  Venezuelan  government  insisted  on  including  their  groundlua  claims  to  the 
northwestern  district,^claims  that  the  British  government  considered  to  be  so 
'  unfounded  and  so  unfair  to  the  colony  of  British  Quiana  as  not  to  be  proper 
subjects  for  arbitration.'— (Lord  Boeebery)."  To  the  statement  (Vol.  I,  p.  79)  that 
England  has  hitherto  declined  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration,  the  Ameri- 
can editor  adds  the  following  note : — **  And  will  continue  to  do  so  until  Venezuela 
withdraws  her  claim  to  the  Barima  district  and  gives  up  some  other  wholly 
prq;>osterou8  demands." 
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we  soon  find  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  right  and 
wrong  in  the  Venezuelan  affair  which  prompts  them,  as  general  antago- 
nism to  England ;  for  all  applaud  the  President's  plan  to  discover 
whether  England  is  right  or  wrong,  and  therefore  admit  by  implication 
that  England  may  be  right  in  her  contention.  In  fact,  the  President 
himself  yielded  to  this  often  expressed  antagonism,  otherwise  he 
would  have  appointed  a  Commission  first,  and  threatened  war  only 
after  that  Commission  had  declared  England  to  be  wrong.  The  basis 
of  those  warlike  speeches  and  editorials,  and  of  the  Message  itself,  can 
therefore  be  found  only  in  the  theory  that  our  interests  and  those  of 
England  are  generally  at  variance,  and  that  war  between  us  is  neces- 
sary, no  matter  what  may  be  the  proximate  causa 

When  examined  closely  it  is  found  that  this  variance  is  alleged  to 
consist  in  England's  aggrandizing  herself  unduly ;  that  in  time  such 
aggrandizement  will  be  at  our  expense;  and  that  therefore  we  must 
now  call  a  halt  On  final  analysis,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  substantial  ground  for  this  alarm,  and  the  feeling  is  resolved  into 
one  of  envy  rather  than  of  fear.  But  envy  of  England,  or  of  any 
growing  nation,  comes  certainly  with  ill  grace  from  us,  who  have 
aggrandized  ourselves  so  marvellously  in  the  hundred  years  since  we 
became  a  nation.  From  thirteen-colonies,  occupying  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  along  the  coast,  by  a  continuous  series  of  conquests  from  Indian 
tribes  and  from  Mexico,  and  by  purchases  from  France  and  Spain  and 
Russia,  we  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nations 
on  the  globe,  without  a  protest  on  the  part  of  England  or  any  other 
European  power.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  largely  through  England's 
assistance,  through  the  enormous  capital  that  she  has  loaned  us,  and 
through  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  our  commerce  with  her,  that  we 
have  obtained  the  means  of  fructifying  our  vast  accessions  and  mould- 
ing ourselves  into  a  homogeneous  nation.  In  return  for  this  shall  we 
look  with  envy  on  her  own  good  fortune,  and  shall  we  seek  to  fin(f 
pretexts  for  assaulting  and  dismembering  her?  How  singular,  too, 
tliat  we  should  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  a  nation  whose 
institutions  are  as  free  as  our  own,  in  the  hope  that  she  may  thereby 
be  destroyed  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia — ^a  nation  which,  however 
friendly  her  relations  with  us,  is  nevertheless  founded  on  autocratic  insti- 
tutions diametrically  opposed  to  our  own.  And  among  the  mass  of 
contradictions  in  which  we  are  being  involved  by  our  war  fever,  not 
the  least  is  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine — ^that  defence  of  free  institutions^ 
against  the  autocratic  system — should  now  be  invoked  to  enable  the 
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greatest  autocracy  of  all  to  shatter  free  institutions  by  destroying 
England  who,  with  us,  forms  the  chief  bulwark  of  those  institutiona 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  all  these  considerations  are  too  late :  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  Message  to  Congress  unani- 
mously approved  by  Congress,  having  seen  fit  to  declare  to  the  world 
that,  unless  England  comply  with  our  demands,  war  should  be  declared 
against  her,  has  thereby  committed  our  honor  to  war,  and  that  every  citi- 
zen, no  matter  how  strong  his  conviction  that  the  cause  of  the  war  be 
imjust,  is  nevertheless  in  duty  bound  to  lay  aside  those  convictions,  and 
urge  Congress  to  support  the  President,  be  he  right  or  wrong.  From 
this  view  I  dissent  entirely.  I  do  not  consider  our  honor  involved 
in  favor  of  war,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  and  therefore,  while  I  am  un- 
compromisingly of  the  opinion  that  after  war  is  upon  us,  no  matter  for 
what  cause,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  loyally  to  stand  by  his  flag 
and  to  sacrifice  his  fortune  and  his  life  for  his  country,  I  believe  it  to 
be  now  no  less  his  duty,  if  he  considers  the  proposed  war  unrighteous 
or  impolitic,  to  raise  his  voice  fearlessly,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dread 
consummation. 

My  reasons  for  not  considering  our  honor  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy are  based  upon  the  following  consideration:  Our  country  is 
republican,  not  only  in  form,  but  also  in  principle ;  the  nation,  and 
not  the  President  or  Congress,  is  the  sovereign.  This  sovereignty  of 
the  nation  reposes  on  constitutional  safeguards,  and  the  paramount 
honor  of  the  nation  consists  in  guarding  its  own  sovereignty  by  pre- 
venting a  violation  of  its  Constitution  by  its  own  constituted  agents. 
All  acts  done  by  those  agents  outside  the  scope  of  their  constitutional 
authority  cannot  involve  the  honor  of  the  nation  any  more  than  the 
act  of  the  humblest  servant,  contrary  to  the  scope  of  his  authority,  can 
affect  the  honor  of  his  master.  Therefore  the  act  of  the  President, 
even  though  approved  by  Congress,  in  so  far  as  he  threatened  war, — 
such  threat  being  in  violation  of  that  most  important  constitutional 
safeguard  of  the  nation's  sovereignty  which  entrusts  the  power  of, 
and  responsibility  for,  declaring  war  solely  to  C!ongre83,-no  more 
involves  our  honor  in  the  dispute  than  if  the  threat  had  been  made 
by  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  land.  Otherwise  the  war-making  power 
will  have  been  devolved  from  a  deliberative  body  to  the  Execu- 
tive,— a  single  individual;  and  we  shall  then  suffer  most  of  the  ills 
inherent  in  an  autocratic  government  without  any  of  its  benefits. 
Any  capricious,  irascible,  or  theatrical  President  may  without  a 
moment's  notice  send  ultimatums  right  and  left,  and  keep  the  country 
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in  a  oonstant  state  of  unrest  to  an  extent  that  a  Czar  of  Buasia  wobM 
not  venture.  Under  any  theory  by  which  Congress  is  pledged  to  war 
by  the  President's  act,  it  is  the  President  himself  who  has  declared 
it,  leaving  to  Congress  no  further  right  than  to  register  his  decrea 
And  under  such  theory  we  have  ceased  to  be  a  republic  as  truly  as 
Borne  ceased  to  be  one  long  before  the  consuls  ceased  formally  to 
register  the  will  of  the  Emperora  In  the  present  contingency,  as  in 
every  other,  we  have,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  one  paramount  duty,  from 
which  no  sophistry  and  no  passion  can  relieve  us ;  we  must  act  right- 
eously. As  for  Congress,  each  member,  mindful  of  his  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution,  must  cast  his  vote,  if  for  war,  in  full  conscious- 
ness that  nothing  can  relieve  him  from  his  own  awful  responsibility. 
It  is  therefore  the  plain  duty  of  every  member  to  divest  himself  en- 
tirely of  any  feeling  of  obligation  on  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Com- 
mission Bill  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  that  bill  was  passed  without 
deliberation,  under  an  apparent  patriotic  impulse  similar  to  that  which 
stampeded  the  French  legislative  body  into  the  disastrous  war  against 
Germany.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Commission  owes  its 
creation  to  the  President,  who  has  threatened  war,  and  that  therefore 
its  members — however  eminent  and  however  impartial — are  neverthe- 
less acting  under  the  stress  of  saving  from  criticism  him  to  whom  they 
owe  their  official  existence,  and  are  prone  to  be  apologetio,  even  if  un- 
biased. For  these  reasons  it  will  be  manifestly  tiie  duty  of  Congress 
to  refrain  from  a  declaration  of  war  on  their  report  unless  they  not 
only  be  unanimous,  but  also  that  their  conclusions  be  entirely  free  from 
doubt  or  qualification ;  for,  if  there  be  any  doubt  or  any  qualifications, 
our  country  should  have  the  benefit  thereoi 

Second,  in  the  event  that  the  report  of  the  Commission  be  unani- 
mously and  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  contention  of  Great  Britain, 
it  will  not  in  itself  justify  a  declaration  of  war ;  for,  as  we  are  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  Venezuelan  controversy  not  only  the  facts  but 
also  the  cause  must  be  cleajr  beyond  dispute.  Inasmuch  as  this  cause 
is  at  best  indirectly  derived  from  the  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  define  that  Doctrine,  and  to  declare  in  what 
manner  it  has  become  the  law  of  the  land,  as  it  certainly  is  not  a  part 
of  our  Constitution,  does  not  form  a  part  of  any  of  our  treaties,  nor  has 
it  ever  been  enacted  by  any  Congress.  Moreover,  as,  to  say  the  least, 
its  very  meaning  is  the  subject  of  serious  differences  of  opinion.  Con- 
gress, before  declaring  war  by  reason  of  it,  must  give  it  an  authoritative 
interpretation,  so  that  we  may  know  for  what  we  are  to  shed  our  blood ; 
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and  if  this  Doctrine  should  be  ignored,  and  simply  our  present  interests 
are  held  to  require  war,  then  Congress  must  define  exactly  what  those 
interests  are,  and  in  what  respect  they  have  been  injuriously  affected 

Third,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  cause  of  the  war  is  the  protection  of 
our  present  interests,  the  claim  that  these  have  been  interfered  with 
can  be  maintained  only  by  the  claim,  on  our  part,  of  a  protectorate  or 
suzerainty  over  both  American  continents, — ^at  least  as  to  their  relations 
with  European  Powers.  If  this  protectorate  is  simply  a  duty,  without 
any  corresponding  rights,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  our  lives 
and  fortunes  and  endanger  our  existence  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any 
South  American  republic,  while  we  have  not  the  slightest  right  to 
interfere  with  any  arrangements  or  treaties  such  republic  may  volun- 
tarily make  with  foreign  Powers,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  should 
fight  It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  our  nation  shall  declare  itself  a 
Knight  Errant,  Limited,  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  weak  against 
the  strong  in  certain  latitudes  and  longitudes  only.  If  the  protector- 
ate is  to  be  substantial,  it  must  secure  for  us  in  exchange  a  guaranty 
on  the  part  of  the  protected  Eepublics  that  they  will  not  make  any 
treaties  or  enter  into  any  relations  with  foreign  Powers — ^by  ceding 
to  them  any  territories,  permitting  them  any  influence  over  their 
commerce,  or  in  any  way  affecting  their  policy  and  destiny — ^with- 
out our  consent  And,  indeed,  many  partisans  of  the  war  are  already 
declaring  its  true  object  to  be  to  check  England's  growing  South 
American  trade,  which,  they  claim,  unless  so  checked,  will,  in  time, 
practically  exclude  our  own.  In  fact,  their  avowed  object  in  clamor- 
ing for  war  is  to  turn  the  tables  and  secure  for  ourselves  the  complete 
monopoly  of  that  trade,  to  the  exclusion  of  England  and  of  all  other 
Powera  The  protectorate  which  they  have  in  view  is  not  by  any 
means  the  philanthropic  one  which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  but  one  which  is  to  give  us  a  very  profitable  return  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

But  what  evidence  is  there  that  such  a  protectorate  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  South  American  states  7  Might  not  the  claim  alarm 
them  more  than  any  fear  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  European  Powers  ? 
The  claim,  moreover,  is  portentous  in  that  it  involves  not  only  the 
destiny  of  the  South  American  Powers,  but  it  also  seriously  affects 
directly  England,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  indirectly  every  Euro- 
pean  nation  which  may  have,  or  may  deare  to  secure  for  itself,  ad- 
vantages  in  South  America.  Before  declaring  war,  therefore,  Congress 
must  first  assure  itself  that  no  coalition  of  South  American  as  mil  as 
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of  European  Powers  will  be  effected  for  the  purpose  of  generally  op- 
posing our  Pan- American  supremacy ;  so  that  at  least  we  may  rely  on 
the  general  neutrality  of  the  rest  of  the  world  But  even  from  Vene- 
zuela we  must  be  actually  assured  of  an  unqualified  alliance :  this  can- 
not be  taken  for  granted.  For  at  the  outset  of  the  war  we  could  not 
protect  her,  as  we  have  no  navy  at  present  with  which  to  cope  with 
that  of  England.  She  would  therefore  be  subjected  to  all  the  ca- 
lamities of  war, — to  blockade,  bombardment,  and  invasion;  and  the 
mere  satisfaction  that  possibly  we  should  overrun  Canada  would  be 
a  sorry  consolation  for  the  slaughter  of  her  citizens  and  the  ruin  of  her 
fortunes.  Venezuela,  too,  may  distrust  us  on  account  of  our  very 
anxiety  to  go  to  war  for  her  benefit,  and  may  fear  that  that  war,  in  the 
event  of  victory  on  our  part,  may  cost  them  more  than  the  value  of  the 
disputed  territory  which  she  would  gain ;  while  in  case  of  defeat  we 
may  be  forced  to  sacrifice  her  in  order  to  preserve  ourselves. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  President  has  paid  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  any  of  these  considerations,  or  that  he  has  sought  alliances 
or  pledges  of  neutrality  from  the  other  nations  of  the  globe,  and 
the  fact  that,  before  advising  or  threatening  war,  this  was  incumbent 
upon  him,  wUl  not  justify  Congress  in  rushing  into  a  declaration  of  war 
without  having  obtained  the  assurances  mentioned, — and  in  a  manner 
that  will  make  them  absolutely  reliable  in  any  contingency. 

Fourth,  in  the  event  that,  before  the  Commission  reports,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  received  reliable  assurances  from  the  European  nations 
that  they  not  only  will  not  form  any  coalition  against  us,  but  will  main- 
tain the  strictest  neutrality ;  and  shall  have  received  assurances  from 
the  South  American  republics  that  they  will  accept  without  hesitation 
whatever  conditions  of  partial  dependency  we  may  be  forced  to  make 
in  exchange  for  our  protection,  so  that  the  contest  will  be  a  duel  be- 
tween us  and  England, — it  will  nevertheless  be  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  deliberate  with  the  utmost  solemnity  before  deckring  war.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  war,  even  if  it  be  righteous,  would  still 
be  aggressive,  and  that  to  declare  it  before  we  are  prepared  would 
mean  to  imperil  at  the  outset  the  very  cause  for  which  it  is  to  be 
declared.  The  general  conviction  which  possesses  us,  that  eventually 
we  must  triumph,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  invincible,  is  not  a 
sufficient  justification  for  ruslung  into  an  aggressive  war.  To  make 
such  a  war  successful,  we  must  not  defend,  but  attack ;  and  an  attack 
which  would  be  limited  to  overrunning  Canada  (a  colony  which  is 
already  semi-independent,  and  which  many  believe  will  some  day 
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become  a  part  of  us  peaceably)  would  not  be  adequate.  We  must  be 
able  to  press  England  hard  ;  we  must,  at  least,  conmiand  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  capture  the  English  possessions  in  South  America  and  in  the 
West  Indies;  we  must  wound  her,  too,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  on 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  final  object  of  carrying  the  war  into 
England  itsell  But,  whether  we  attack  or  defend,  we  must  not  expect 
to  have  a  mere  triumphal  procession ;  for  even  those  who  clamor  most 
must  admit  that  we  shall  have  in  England  a  foeman  worthy  of  our  steeL 
By  all  means  let  us  take  an  example  from  history,  and  not  declare 
war  with  "  a  light  heart"  The  consequences  to  us,  even  if  assured 
of  victory,  would  be  so  grave  that  we  may  well  pause :  if  defeated, 
in  the  upheaval  of  nations  which  defeat  may  bear  in  its  train,  no  one 
can  predict  what  may  emerge  from  the  chaos. 

Therefore,  if  war  there  must  be,  let  it  be  only  after  so  thorough  a 
preparation  that  a  speedy  victory  may  at  least  be  hoped  for.  Give  us 
first  a  navy  that  can  sweep  the  waters  of  the  world,  and  an  army  that 
can  cope  with  the  armies  of  the  world.  To  the  objection  that  such 
a  preparation  will  take  time, — even  years, — the  answer  is  that  boundary 
disputes  also  take  tima  Our  only  loss  by  waiting  until  we  are  pre- 
pared is  that  England  will  continue  to  occupy  an  insignificant  disputed 
territory  in  the  interval  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  best  auspices, 
our  risks  in  rushing  into  a  war  without  preparation  are  too  frightful  to 
contemplata  K  war  there  must  be,  therefore,  let  us  prepare  at  once  to 
convert  ourselves  from  a  nation  whose  ambition  has  hitherto  been  the 
achievements  of  peace,  into  a  nation  ambitious  for  glory,  for  supremacy, 
and  conquest ;  and  if  this  change  is  to  be  made,  let  us  at  least  look 
to  the  consequences. 

Congress  is  not  estopped  from  deliberating  because  it  has  passed  a 
bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  decide  a  question  of  fact, 
and  because  the  President  has  urged  that  if  that  question  of  fact  be 
decided  adversely  to  England,  we  must  enforce  that  decision  by  arms. 
Congress  can  never  be  estopped  from  obeying  every  mandate  of  the 
Constitution,  and  every  member  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  in  him, 

that  the  Constitution  reposes  the  terrible  power  of  declanng  war.  No 
member  can  shirk  his  duty  or  diminish  it  in  the  slightest  d^ree  by 
anything  said  or  done  by  any  individual,  no  matter  how  high  he  may 
be  placed  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  no  matter  what  position  he 
may  have  taken,  or  announcements  he  may  have  made.  To  claim  the 
contrary,  in  view  of  the  frightful  consequences  of  war,  would  be  fatal 
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to  our  institutions.  Congress  must  deliberata  And  if  it  deliberates, 
the  considerations  above  presented,  and  many  others  to  the  same  end, 
cannot  fail  to  be  realized  by  every  member.  And  if  so,  will  the  majority 
of  our  Representatives  in  both  Houses  be  able  to  bring  their  consciences 
to  vote  for  war  ?    It  is  incredible;     It  seems  impossible 

Isaac  L.  Bicb. 
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Mt  father  used  to  describe  a  person  of  small  stature  and  of  no 
large  mental  furnishing,  but  who  had  four  initials  to  his  name,  as  having 
"  a  long  label  for  a  half -ounce  phial."  The  title  of  Mr.  Holls's  article, 
in  The  Forum  for  January  last, — "  The  *  German  Vote'  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party," — strikes  me  as  a  small  tag  on  the  Heidelberg  Tun.  If 
Mr.  Holls  thinks  either  that  the  Republican  party  should  govern  New 
York,  or  that  the  last  city  election  was  on  the  Tammany  side  because 
of  the  loss  of  the  German  vote,  and  that  they  must  keep  that  German 
vote  at  any  cost,  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  First,  because  I  should  be 
glad  if  party  politics  were  kept  out  of  municipal  electiona  Second, 
because  I  am  informed,  at  least,  that  the  stay-at-home  Republicans 
lost  the  city  election.  And  third,  because  there  are  some  prices  that 
cannot  be  paid  for  anything.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  no  special  con- 
cern to  ma  The  subjects  which  he  discusses  are  matters  of  very  deep 
concern,  reaching  far  beyond  party  advantages  or  national  peculiarities; 
and  the  danger  of  the  article  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  inner  meanings  and 
conclusions  are  concealed  under  the  appearance  of  a  far  less  important 
issue  than  it  really  raises.  My  respect  for  Mr.  Holls  is  most  warm  and 
trua  He  and  I  are  agreed  on  more  subjects  than  those  on  which  we 
differ;  and  his  admirable  service  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education  and  to  the  protection  of  the  suffrage  made 
most  people  in  this  State,  including  myself,  his  admirers  and  his  debtors. 
All  the  more,  therefore,  I  feel  bound  to  utter  my  protest  against  the 
tone  and  drift  of  his  article. 

The  article  is  unfair  and  unjust  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  in  its 
confounding  of  names  and  its  confusion  of  things  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  There  is  a  difference  between  so-called  Sabbatari- 
anism and  a  desire  to  keep  Sunday  from  being  secularized.  The 
people  who  do  not  want  saloons  open  on  Sunday  are  not  all  prohi- 
bitionists. And  there  are  some  people  who  want  to  keep  men  out  of 
saloons,  who  do  not  want  to  send  women  to  the  polla  Yet  Mr.  Holls 
classifies  these  three  together,  and  sweeps  them  all  in  under  the  head 
of  *^  fanatics,"  in  order  to  protest  against,  not  a  prohibitory  law,  not  a 
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law  to  keep  people  from  recreation  on  Sunday,  not  a  law  to  let  women 
vote,  but  only  against  a  change  of  the  existing  law  which  r^ulates 
Sunday  sales.  I,  for  one,  decline  any  association  with  such  company. 
Again,  Mr.  HoUs  speaks  of  the  Sunday  law  as  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain Puritanical  ideas ;  as  "  originating  in  a  period  of  early  develop- 
ment and  perhaps  of  less  enlightenment'' ;  as  tacitly  assuming  that  ''the 
state  should  enforce  the  duty  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day,"  as 
dealing  "  with  the  (divinely  inspired)  early  Hebrew  precepts  and  tra- 
ditions." A  pretty  dangerous  parenthesis,  Mr.  HoUs !  And  while  he 
credits  us  with  sincerity,  he  classes  us  witii  witch-burners  and  slave- 
holders. This  is  a  perfectly  unjust  and  unjustifiable  mingling  and 
confusing  of  people  and  principles. 

Mr.  HoUs  also  uses  the  words  "liberal"  and  "liberalizing"  in  a 
most  loose  and  dangerous  way.  The  "rapid  liberalizing  of  public 
opinion  "  is  to  do  away  with  certain  things  that  have  "  firm  rooting  in 
the  past"  We  are  to  have  "  a  liberal  and  enlightened  construction  of 
the  words  of  Christ,  *  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.'  "  It  is  a 
pseudo-liberalizing  that  cuts  men  loose  from  the  venerable  restraints  of 
license,  and  a  mere  contradiction  of  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words 
to  suppose  that  He  handed  over  the  oldest  institution  of  the  human 
race  to  be  dealt  with  or  done  away  with  by  man,  if  he  pleasea  Mr. 
HoUs  and  I  are  in  cordial  accord  on  the  woman's  8uffray;e  question. 
I  hope,  if  he  has  seen  that  acme  of  irreverent  ignorance  called  "  The 
Woman's  Bible,"  that  he  will  notice  to  what  length  this  kind  of  Scrip- 
tural exegesis  goes. 

The  identification  of  the  Sunday  closing  law, — ^in  its  enactment  and 
in  its  enforcement,  with  its  prostitution  for  purposes  of  blackmail, — 
with  the  spy  system  and  the  stool-pigeon,  or  with  its  exaggerated 
applications,  is  a  mere  travesty  of  argument 

The  serious  element  in  Mr.  HoUs's  reasoning  is  its  bold  maintenance 
of  the  proposition  to  legislate  by  violating  law.     He  writes : — 

"  Legal  fictions,  and  the  assumed  obsolescence  of  penal  laws  originating  in  a 
period  of  earlier  development,  and  perhaps  of  less  enlightenment,  are  as  well 
recognized  a  method  of  legal  progress  as  legislation.  If  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinued predominance  of  earlier  and  stricter  views  in  a  politically  determining 
portion  of  the  State,  a  repeal  of  such  laws  is  impracticable,  this  expedient  may 
properly  and  honestly  be  adopted  by  conscientious  officials,  in  order  to  avoid 
greater  injustice  by  apparent  petty  righteousness.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
oonununities  where  the  main  object  of  the  law  is  accomplished,  even  under  a 
policy  of  toleration ;  where,  moreover,  a  literal  compliance  with  the  statute 
would  engender  the  fundamentally  dangerous  and  evil  passions  of  class  hatred, 
malice,  backbiting,  and  wide-spread  hostility  toward  all  law ;  and  where  publio 
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aervioe  on  the  part  of  any  official  lacking  the  requisite  wisdom  and  steadiness,  or 
having  conscientious  scruples  against  legal  fictions  and  obsolescent  statutes,  is 
not  compulsory.  If  answer  is  made  that  this  theory,  logically  carried  out,  would 
result  in  haphazard  nullification  of  law  by  different  officials,  and  finally  in 
anarchy,  the  reply  seems  conclusive  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  progress  of 
English  law  has  been  along  just  theee  lines,  involving  in  many  instances  a  disre- 
gard of  existing  provisions  which  is  absolutely  unjustifiable  in  abstract  theory." 

> 
I  confess  that  to  a  mind  which  is  not  legal,  which  is  used  to  inter- 
pret laws  by  their  language,  their  objects,  and  their  intention,  this  is  a 
most  dangerous  bit  of  special  pleading.  It  certainly  is  not  *^  calling  a 
spade  a  spade,"  to  advise  law-breaking  as  a  method  for  the  "  gradual 
modification  [of  the  Sunday  law]  by  the  advance  of  public  opinion  " ; 
or  to  describe  "  the  impartial  toleration  of  open  saloons  and  beer-gar- 
dens "  as  the  exercise  of  "  the  element  of  discretion "  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  law.  And  while  I  know  perfectly  well  that  many  people  are  in 
favor  of  the  modification  of  the  excise  law, — ^not  for  the  sake  of  the  beer, 
which  they  do  not  care  to  drink,  at  any  rate,  in  saloons, — ^it  is  impossi- 
ble to  evade  the  fact  that,  as  between  good  government  and  the  return 
to  Tammany  rule,  the  people  whom  Mr.  HoUs  calls  German- Americans 
did,  in  effect^  put  "  the  enjoyment  of  their  Sunday  beer  above  their 
regard  for  law  and  order  and  for  decency  in  local  government" 

Mr.  Ho]"  j's  statement  that  England,  which  is  distinguished  for  keep- 
ing the  Lord's  Day  holy,  '*  permits  the  open  sale  of  stimulants  during 
certain  hours  on  Sunday,"  needs  correction.  First,  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  Sunday  closing  is  established,  and  the  sale  of  liquor  shows 
a  decrease  of  161,678  gallons  per  year,  while  the  average  number  of 
criminal  cases  for  drunkenness  were  fewer  by  one-half  after  the  Sun- 
day closing  than  they  were  before,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  a 
million  and  a  half  in  the  population.  It  may  be  added  that  the  advo- 
cates of  Sunday  closing  in  England  are  greatly  in  hopes  of  securing  the 
passage  of  a  law  in  that  interest  The  Duke  of  Westminster,  presid- 
ing over  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  said,  not  long  ago : — 

**  Public  opinion  is  ripe  upon  this  question,  and  the  immense  majority  of 
English  people  are  so  strongly  in  favor  of  Sunday  closing  that  one  cannot  but 
hope  and  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see  it  prevail 
throughout  the  country." 

And  Lord  SaUsbuiy  said  in  the  House  of  Lords:  *' Undoubtedly 
public  opinion  is  so  powerful  on  this  question  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient force  in  either  House  to  resist  it  very  long." 

The  obnoxious  epithets  applied  by  Mr.  HoUs  to  the  policy  of  the 
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supporters  of  the  existing  Sunday  law,  are  of  precisely  the  same  sort  of 
argument  which  Mr.  Holls  justly  condemns :  namely,  the  "  sneer  at 
beery  and  ignorant  foreigners,"  and  the  lika 

The  denationalizing  of  naturalized  Americans  back  into  the  nation- 
alities which  they  have  left  is  an  evil  element  in  our  country ;  to  talk 
of  German-Americans,  Irish- Americans,  and  every  other  sort  of  foreign 
Americans,  is  wrong  and  bad.  But  when  not  only  the  old  national 
name  is  used,  but  the  old  national  nature  is  appealed  to ;  and  the  claim 
is  made,  for  even  a  large  and  reputable  part  of  our  citizenship,  that  it 
may  import  its  foreign  ways  and  notions  into  our  American  life,  and 
either  demand  immunity  from  our  law  or  compel  us  to  conform  our 
law  to  its  customs, — it  becomes  really  intolerable  This  dangerous 
and  destructive  theory  has  taken  possession  of  some  of  our  Western 
cities,  and  wiped  out  the  traditional  ideas  of  our  own  people,  but  we 
can  hold  our  own  against  it  yet  awhile  in  the  East  If  these  racial 
distinctions  are  to  be  maintained,  we  shall  never  have  any  assimilated 
nationality  of  our  own;  and  it  is  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  we  retain 
some  independent,  national,  American,  characteristic  ideas  and  institu- 
tions, to  which  those  who  seek  the  shelter  of  our  country  shall  con- 
form. The  determination  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  annually 
in  the  streets  of  New  York ;  the  readiness  to  fling  the  bomb  of  the 
Russian  nihilist  or  French  anarchist  in  Chicago;  the  oi^nization  of 
a  clan  of  certain  citizens  into  a  procession  on  St  Patrick's  Day ;  the 
interpretation  of  the  words  "I  am  an  American"  to  mean,  as  certain 
recent  events  indicate,  "  I  am  a  hater  of  England " ;  and  now  the 
f)roposal  to  introduce  that  phase  of  "the  sanctity  of  German  family 
life  "  which  frequents  the  beer-garden  on  Sunday, — such  things  as  these 
are  poor  promises  of  any  unification  of  "  all  peoples  and  kindreds  and 
tongues  "  into  an  American  nationality.  There  are  no  German- Ameri- 
cans. They  ceased  to  be  Germans  in  becoming  Americans.  Our  civil- 
ization may  be  Germanic,  because  it  unites  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teuton, 
but  Germanic  is  not  German.  This  country  was  Anglo-Saxon  before 
it  was  Teutonic.  And  Mr.  Holls  is  too  good  an  American — and  I 
know  none  better— to  want  to  maintain,  in  name,  nature,  or  influence, 
these  race  lines  and  class  distinctiona 

But  the  gist  of  my  argument  touches  a  higher  and  a  deeper  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say — and  I  should  feel  so  if  I  lived  in  New 
York — that  if  this  German- American  vote  is  to  be  bought  only  at  the 
cost  of  opening  saloons  on  Sunday,  any  party,  any  people  had  better 
go  without  it    That  sort  of  "  declaration  of  independenoe  "  which  cuts 
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itself  free  from  existing  law  had  better  be  rel^ated  to  ''  the  forests  of 
Germany "  (I  suggest  the  Black  Forest),  where  Lord  Acton  "  dimly 
descried  it"  I  shall  emphasize  by  italics  this  expression  of  what 
Mr.  HoUs  will  call  my  fanaticism:  Better  let  Tammany  rule  and  ruin 
the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  than  surrender  to  this  demand  /or 
the  Sunday  sale  of  liquor;  and  I  base  this  fanaticism  on  three  grounds : 

First,  and  lowest,  there  will  be  a  revolt,  when  it  has  gone  far 
enough,  which  will  bring  back  and  establish  law  and  order  on  positive 
principles  of  order  and  law.  Second,  the  fact  of  some  saloons  being 
open  on  Sunday  by  violation  of  law  paid  for  to  Tammany  officials  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  guardians  of  the  law ;  whereas  any  saloons  open  on 
Sunday  by  permission  of  the  legislature  is  a  disgrace  to  the  State,  a 
dishonor  to  immemorial  principles,  and  a  denial  of  the  will  of  God. 
And  third,  the  high  ground  to  be  taken  is  that  every  violation  of  the 
character  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  "  m^dum  in  «e," — ^a  sin  in  itself. 

There  is  a  most  persistent  and  inexplicable  misconception  of  the 
moral  element  in  this  question.  It  is  dismissed  as  Puritanism  or  Sab- 
batarianism. It  is  dealt  with  as  a  piece  of  recent  Christian  ethics  or  a 
remote  relic  of  Hebrew  morals.  Curiously  enough  Mr.  Holls  says 
"(divinely  inspired)  early  Hebrew  precepts  and  traditions."  That 
means,  if  it  means  anything,  laws  laid  down  and  handed  down,  from 
the  creation  of  man,  by  the  authority  of  God,  before  there  were  He- 
brews, before  Moses,  of  course  before  Christ  And  this  is  the  exact 
fact  of  the  casa  The  setting  apart  of  one  day  in  seven  runs  back  of 
the  memory  of  man.  It  was  in  the  veiy  act  of  the  creation,  six  periods 
of  divine  energy  and  one  period  of  divine  rest  And  the  only  thing 
that  the  deliverer  of  the  moral  law  had  to  do  with  it  was  to  point  back 
to  it  and  say,  "Remember."  By  the  faithful  believer,  Hebrew  or 
Christian,  it  will  be  kept  holy,  as  a  day  of  worship  and  grateful  joy. 
But  with  this,  human  law  has  nothing  to  da  Nobody  proposes  to 
compel  any  man  to  worship  Qtod  by  civil  enactment  But  the  Sabbath's 
elements  of  rest,  of  sacredness,  of  unsecularity,  of  difference  from  other 
days,  are  embodied  in  the  creation  of  the  world  and  in  the  constitution 
of  man  as  a  direct  revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a  divine  law. 
It  is  a  moral  principle  of  universal  obligation.  It  is  a  human  neces- 
sity. And  the  sale  of  anything  not  absolutely  necessary  (much  more 
the  sale  of  the  most  deleterious  and  dangerous  element  of  conunerce) ; 
the  doing,  or  the  forcing  of  others  to  do,  any  work  that  can  be  avoided, — 
are  violations  of  the  Sabbath  commandment  which  is  as  old  as  Adam. 

I  do  not  care  to  press  the  many  side  arguments:  seven  days'  work 
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put  upon  the  trajHSckers  in  this  trade ;  the  certainty  that  if  beer  is  to  be 
sold  by  law  there  will  soon  come  *  the  demand  to  legalize  the  opening 
of  other  shops,  the  employment  of  other  labor ;  the  plain  result  that 
men  will  be  doubly  tempted  to  waste  wages,  to  desert  their  homes,  to 
dissipate  their  health  and  strength,  and  to  unfit  themselves  for  work. 

I  rest  my  contention  simply  on  the  fact  that  neither  human  law- 
making nor  human  law-brealdng  can  alter  any  law  which  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  God.  For  many  years  the  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  great  liquor  trusts  and  corporations,  which  largely  elect  our  l^is- 
lators  in  Albany,  to  change  the  human  expression  of  the  divine  law  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  because  it  could  not  be  enforced.  Now  the  cry  is  to 
change  it  because  it  has  been  enforced,  against  the  wishes  of  a  class  of 
our  city  populations,  and  with,  perhaps,  needless  elements  of  odium  in 
its  enforcement  which  ought  to  be  done  away  with.  But  the  cry  in 
either  case  is  to  be  unheeded.  No  so-called  personal  liberty,  no  mo- 
mentary triumph  of  good  government  in  other  municipal  matters  (im- 
portant  as  that  is),  no  victory  of  the  purest  and  best  party  in  the  world, 
can  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  violation  and  defiance  of  God's 
declared  will  This  is  the  point  to  be  insisted  on.  The  statute-books 
of  a  State  are  to  be,  not  only  the  expression  of  the  law,  human  and 
divine,  but  the  education  of  people  until  they  know  the  meaning  and 
the  authority  of  law.  The  lowering  of  standards  to  suit  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  men  cannot  be  dreamed  of  for  a  moment  by  any 
thoughtful  man.  The  true  function  of  civil  law  is  not  only  to  enforce 
the  right,  but  to  elevate  man  to  a  true  perception  of  what  is  right ; 
and  the  theory  of  local  option,  or  personal  option,  or  legislative  option, 
about  any  revealed  expression  of  the  divine  law,  strikes  at  the  root  of 
morality,  saps  the  foundation  of  government,  and  leaves  society  ex- 
posed to  whatever  may  be  the  passing  passion,  the  political  preference, 
the  momentary  madness  of  the  hour.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Law.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  drink.     It  is  a  question  of  the  Day. 

Wm.  Cboswell  Doane. 

>  Since  the  writing  of  this  article  it  has  been  propoeod  to  introduce  two  bills 
into  the  legislature  this  winter,  one  of  which — to  "  repeal  the  section  of  the  Penal 
Ck)de  which  prohibits  selling  merchandise  on  Sunday  '*— -is  the  fulfilment  of  my 
prophecy.  The  other,  couched  in  covert  language,  is  to  legalize  the  sale  of 
"  mUh  and  other  beverages.*'  It  should  be  remembered  that  milk  is  already 
allowed  to  be  sold  up  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning :  yet  this  bill  proposes  to  allow 
its  sale  for  an  hour  in  the  evening  also.  This  is  the  only  reference  to  milk,  but 
the  term  *•*•  other  beverages  "  will  certainly  cover  other  and  less  innocent  drinks. 
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As  Ca'ndv5/&  was  advancing  along  the  highway  into  Eldorado  his 
wondering  attention  was  drawn  to  several  youths  of  noble  beauty  who 
were  playing  marbles  with  golden  spheres.  He  immediately  consid- 
ered that  such  luxury  could  be  aflEorded  only  by  the  sons  of  the  king, 
and  that  accordingly  he  had  the  extraordinary  honor  of  being  in  the 
tremendous  presence  of  the  royal  family.  But  presently  he  learned 
that  gold  was  as  plenteous  in  Eldorado  as  gold  contracts  were  in  the 
various  silvern  lands  through  which  he  had  passed  in  his  journeys, 
and,  moreover,  that  those  particular  lads  were  not  princes  of  the  blood, 
but  children  of  a  struggling  literary  man  whose  miserable  poverty 
made  him  an  object  of  general  commiseration. 

This  veracious  and  instructive  history  is  mockingly  instanced  by 
Heine  in  relating  the  intellectual  astonishments  and  subsequent  intel- 
lectual disillusions  which  an  amiable  friend  of  his  was  accustomed  to 
experience  when  he  read  certain  books  penetrated  with  the  most  gold- 
en thoughts.  The  young  gentleman  in  question  ultimately  found  out 
that  golden  thoughts  had  become  as  fr^uent  and  ordinary  in  litera- 
ture as  gold  marbles  were  in  Eldorado, — a  conventional  truth  that  it  is 
still  desirable  duly  to  understand,  through  diligent  investigation,  if 
need  be ;  although  it  is  all  the  better  to  be  aware  of  it  without  too 
feverish  an  expenditure  of  difficult  and  exhausting  brain  labor. 

Not  exactly  in  the  Heinean  satirical  way,  but  with  discrimination, 
a  witty  philosopher  might  shrewdly  inquire  how  far  the  most  golden 
judgments  of  journalism  (meaning  the  most  confident  and  most  serene) 
come  within  the  same  category.  Suffice  it  here  merely  to  suggest  this 
inviting  topic,  which  assuredly  is  a  trifle  dangerous ;  and  I  warn  pessi- 
mistic writers  especially  to  avoid  it,  lest  they  precipitate  themselves 
upon  a  provocative  for  far  too  ridiculous  severity  and  wantonness. 
My  own  balanced  opinion  is  that  editorial  judgments  are  frequently  of 
an  excellent  order, — are  sometimes,  indeed,  decidedly  fine  and  grand, — 
but  occasionally  may  pass  current  among  the  public  with  quite  as  little 
value  attaching  to  them  as  was  ascribed  to  gold  in  Eldorado  when  Cbn- 
dide  made  his  famous  visit  to  that  interesting  land. 
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There  was  proffered  to  the  Park  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  about  a  year  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  leading  local  Ger- 
man-American societies,  a  monumental  fountain  in  commemoration  of 
Heinrich  Heine,  to  be  executed  under  contract  by  Professor  Ernst 
Herter,  the  well-known  Berlin  sculptor,  and  to  be  resuij  for  erection  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year.  That  proffer  represented  a  singularly 
lively  sentimental  enthusiasm,  occasioned  by  circumstances  of  peculiar 
interest  not  alone  to  German- Americans  as  such,  but  equally  to  all 
cultivated  peopla  In  two  cities  of  Germany  an  attempt  to  set  up  an 
artistic  memorial  to  Heine  the  poet  had  been  defeated  by  the  imfor- 
giving  bitterness  which  the  official  classes  and  narrow-minded  conser- 
vatives and  aristocrats  cherished  against  Heine  the  political  writer, 
satirist,  and  Jew.  The  City  Council  of  Dusseldorf  (Heine^s  birth- 
place), and  afterward  the  authorities  of  Mayence,  refused  to  grant  any 
site  for  the  desired  memorial, — ^refused  not  with  scant  courtesy,  but 
with  no  courtesy  at  alL  A  violent  discussion  was  excited,  which 
raged  for  a  considerable  time  throughout  the  Empire ;  and  from  the 
spirit  of  the  opposition  it  was  manifest  that  the  same  inveterate  resent- 
ments which  had  been  encountered  in  Dusseldorf  and  Mayence  would 
prevail  against  like  applications  in  other  cities.  The  whole  Heine 
monument  project  in  Germany  was  therefore  abandoned,  though  very 
reluctantly. 

Thus,  on  grounds  of  mere  prejudice,  Heinrich  Heine — ^incompar- 
ably the  most  popular  of  all  German  poets,  not  excepting  Goethe  or 
any  other;  ranking,  by  universal  recognition,  with  the  very  first  men 
of  genius  of  all  the  world's  ages ;  whose  creations  have  entered  more 
largely  and  lastingly  into  the  domain  of  music  than  those  of  any 
other  vmter — had  been  formally  pronounced  unworthy  of  monumental 
honors  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  It  was  pointed  out  last  summer,  by 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  "  Times,"  that  the  rejection  of  the  memorial 
in  the  German  cities  was  due  to  the  peculiar  electoral  system  whereby 
municipal  councils  in  Germany  are  constituted, — two-thirds  of  the 
members  being  chosen  by  the  classes  paying  the  largest  taxes,  which 
necessarily  gives  i)ermanent  control  to  the  aristocracy,  the  parvenu 
rich,  and  conservative  individuals  generally.  This  explanation  helps 
to  an  understanding  of  the  statement  already  made,  which  admits  of 
no  qualification  whatever, — that  considerations  of  aristocratic,  political, 
and  race  animosity  and  sullenness,  harbored  against  Heine  because  of 
the  license  of  his  pen  and  because  of  his  Jewish  birth,  were  exclusively 
accountable  for  the  adverse  decision.     He  satirized  various  German 
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institutions;  laughed  cynically  at  the  exceedingly  respectable  and 
solemn  '*  Altdeutschen " ;  published  the  most  remarkable  witticisms 
about  the  "  seeks  und  dreissig  Monarchen "  in  general  and  particular ; 
ridiculed  the  deplorable  conditions  caused  by  the  conglomeration  of 
petty  states  of  which  disunited  Germany  consisted  in  his  time ;  and 
wrote  other  things  of  like  tendency  that  remain  almost  unprintable  to 
this  day.     All  of  which  was — 

— *'  ja  gegen  alien  Reepekt 
UndalleEtikette:** 

— ^hence  the  extreme  and  ineradicable  repugnance  with  which  Heine's 
name  and  writings  are  lastingly  regarded  by  the  representatives  of 
officialdom  and  the  old-fashioned  order  of  things  ^^im  lieben  VaterlandJ*^ 
This  Heine-repugnance  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
temperamental  peculiarities  of  very  many  sensitive  Germans,  who  stub- 
bornly stop  short  in  their  interest  in  him  at  the  all-sufficient  remem- 
brance that  Germany  (that  is,  Germany  of  forty  to  seventy-five  years 
ago)  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  did  not  suit  Germany.  And  there  they 
take  their  stand — ^not  to  be  moved  except  to  wrath.  Provoke  them  by 
proposing  such  a  monstrous  thing  as  an  actual  Heine  monument  on 
sacred  German  soil,  and  inmiediately  you  may  have  opportunity  to  read 
some  of  the  choicest  sarcasm  and  most  furious  invective  ever  produced 
in  Germany  since  the  author  of  the  "  Jackass  "  poems  ceased  to  torture 
his  foes.  It  is  not  enough,  in  the  fearful  case  of  condemnation  which 
they  make  out,  to  describe  Heine  by  the  favorite  characterization, 
^^  Ein  Talent^  dock  kein  C^rakter"  They  declare  that  he  was  not 
merely  an  unworthy  son  of  Germany,  but  no  German  at  all :  on  the 
contrary,  a  hater  of  the  Fatherland ;  forever  sneering  at  and  ridiculing 
his  countrymen,  "those  filthy  Teutons";  equally  malignant  toward 
all  of  them,  Prussians,  Bavarians,  Suabians,  Westphalians,  Hambur- 
gers ;  utterly  incapable  of  sympathy  for  any  strictly  German  interests 
and  aspirations;  prating  of  repubUcanism  and  Uberty,  yet  uniformly 
manifesting  an  insulting  contempt  and  loathing  for  the  common  people, 
to  whom  he  was  pleased  to  apply  such  designations  as  "  dirty,"  "  un- 
savory," and  the  like.  Proceeding  with  their  arraignment,  they  next 
aver  that  he  was  essentially  and  always  French, — ^from  boyhood,  when 
he  wrote  that  passionate  Napoleon  ballad,  "The  Two  Grenadiers," 
down  to  the  mattress-grave,  from  which,  in  his  last  days,  he  addressed 
a  note  to  his  French  publisher  relating  how  several  of  his  German 
compatriots  who  had  come  to  Paris  to  see  the  Universal  Exposition 
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of  1865  had  decided  to  postpone  their  homeward  journey  "in  the 
hope  "  of  being  able  to  attend  his  funeral  And  finally,  as  the  culmi- 
nating feature  of  the  denunciation,  Heine  was  a  Jew, — ^a  baptized 
Jew,  indeed,  but  all  the  more  bitter-hearted  and  revengeful  because 
the  requirements  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived  obliged  him  to  adopt 
the  forms  of  the  Christian  faith  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  professional 
career ;  and  as  a  Jew  he  was  entirely  un-Europeanized,  an  ideal  Ori- 
ental in  vindictiveness,  hatred,  and  thirst  for  vengeance. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  frank  indication  of  the  amazing  repre- 
sentations and  arguments  by  which  the  authorities  of  the  two  German 
cities  justified  their  unceremonious  refusal  of  a  monument  to  Heine. 
It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  undertake  any  examination  of  them  on 
their  merits  here,— or,  for  that  matter,  I  think,  in  any  other  connection 
which  assumes  an  average  d^ee  of  intelligence  and  discrimination 
concerning  Heine  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public  The  prompt  and 
signal  repudiation  of  them  by  the  Germans  in  America,  whose  tender 
love  for  their  native  couQtiy  and  jealousy  of  its  honor  nobody  will 
gainsay,  sufficiently  distinguishes  them  as  the  specialized  judgments  of 
very  over-sensitive  classes.  In  an  address  to  the  Park  Commissioners 
the  Heine  Monument  Conmiittee  of  New  York  said : — 

"  We  were  actuated  no  leas  by  a  desire  to  honor  a  g^reat  and  uniyersally 
beloved  (German  poet,  than  by  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  in  perfect  keeping 
with  American  citizenship  and  the  broadness  of  view  and  sentiment  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  American  people,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who, 
on  account  of  his  progressive  and  liberal  views,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  reac- 
tionary powers  that  ruled  (Germany  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
and  Mettemich*s  despotic  sway ;  and  to  whose  monimient  even  now,  although 
his  songs  are  sung  by  millions  of  his  countrymen  and  have  become  a  precious 
part  of  the  world's  Uterature,  political  and  race  narrow-mindedness  refuses  a 
place  in  the  land  of  his  birth.'* 

This  explanation  of  the  motives  which  led  to  the  Heine  memorial 
movement  in  New  York  plainly  sets  forth  a  perfectly  proper  and 
reasonable  basis  and  spirit  as  characterizing  that  undertaking.  Aside 
from  the  peculiarly  interesting  and  important  general  considerations 
involved  in  the  Heine  Committee^s  application  for  a  site,  there  were 
special  circumstances  deserving  of  respectful  recognition.  The  Com- 
mittee was  in  all  ways  a  thoroughly  representative  body  of  substantial 
and  cultured  citizena  It  proposed  the  gift  of  an  ornamental  fountain 
to  the  city,  and  took  very  unusual  precautions  to  ensure  a  work  of 
high  merit,  giving  the  commission  to  a  European  sculptor  of  eminent 
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reputation, — ^the  identical  artist  previously  selected  by  the  projectors 
of  the  Heine  memorial  in  Germany.  The  proflEer  to  the  Park  Board 
was  accompanied  by  an  absolute  guaranty  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
purchase  money,  the  Arion  Society  having  pledged  itself  to  make 
good  any  possible  deficiency  in  the  popular  subscription.  No  incon- 
venient conditions  of  any  description  were  prescribed  by  the  Committee, 
and  the  selection  of  a  site  was  left  altogether  to  the  Board,  the  single 
suggestion  being  volunteered  that  "a  suitable  place"  be  assigned, 
either  in  Central  Park  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  "  where  the 
foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  form  a  background  showing  to  advan- 
tage the  beautiful  forms  and  exquisite  details  of  the  monument"  The 
German- American  ladies  of  the  metropolis  displayed  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  monument  enterprise  on  popular  lines, 
holding  a  fair  in  the  Lenox  Lyceum  in  November,  from  which  more  than 
$10,000  was  realized  for  the  subscription  fund,  in  addition  to  a  large  sum 
previously  subscribed  by  a  number  of  wealthy  German- Americans. 

Although  the  Committee's  request  for  a  site  was  submitted  to  the 
Park  Commissioners  early  last  year,  action  upon  it  was  postponed  to 
await  the  receipt  of  photographs  of  the  sculptor's  completed  model 
These  came  to  hand  in  July.  Meantime  the  Commissioners  had  de- 
cided to  refer  the  question  of  the  artistic  quality  of  the  design  to  the 
National  Sculpture  Society.  The  report  of  that  body  was  delayed 
until  November.  Without  entering  into  specifications,  the  Sculpture 
Society  fiatly  advised  against  the  acceptance  of  the  work,  characteriz- 
ing it  as  belonging  to  a  kind  of  monumental  productions  of  which  the 
city  had  too  many. 

This  unfriendly  judgment,  although  much  regretted  by  all  actively 
concerned,  did  not,  upon  reflection,  appear  either  surprising  or  neces- 
sarily disconcerting.  While  not  engaging  in  any  critical  controversy 
with  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  the  Heine  Committee  questioned 
the  competency  of  that  body  to  render  a  dispassionate  verdict  in  the 
premisea  The  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  in  a  protest  to  the  Park  Board, 
took  the  ground  that  a  committee  of  professional  sculptors,  all  of  whom 
had  their  personal  ideals  in  art,  was  not  a  safe  jury  to  pass  upon  the 
work  of  a  competitor, — especially  upon  that  of  a  foreign  competitor. 
These  gentlemen,  moreover,  had  made  up  their  opinion  only  from 
photographs  of  the  design.  On  the  other  hand,  art  connoisseurs  in 
Europe  who  had  seen  Professor  Herter's  model,  both  in  his  studio  and 
when  exhibited  at  the  Berlin  Art  Exposition,  had  praised  it  without 
stint     Above  all,  the  high  standing  of  Herter  among  European  sculp- 
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tors  was  certainly  presximptiye  evidence  that  should  receive  at  least 
equal  weight  with  the  recommendations  of  the  New  York  censors. 
These  representations  in  reply  to  the  Sculpture  Society  were  respect- 
fully submitted  to  the  Board,  coupled  with  an  offer  to  bring  from  Ber- 
lin a  half-size  model  of  the  fountain.  But  the  differences  occasioned 
by  the  adverse  report  could  not  be  so  easily  reconciled.  The  Commis- 
sioners proposed  to  refer  the  art  question  to  other  critics,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Fine  Arts  Federation.  The  President  of  that  body, 
however,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  subsequently  in  a  newspaper 
interview,  very  emphatically  expressed  his  full  agreement  with  the 
National  Sculpture  Society.  To  put  an  end  to  a  disputation  that  was 
becoming  unseemly  and  would  certainly  prove  unprofitable,  the  Monu- 
ment Committee,  on  the  12th  of  December,  formally  withdrew  its 
application  for  a  site.  Thus  terminated  the  Heine  memorial  enterprise 
so  far  as  New  York  city  was  concerned. 

As  a  debate  respecting  an  art  matter,  the  whole  controversy  pre- 
sented only  ipse  dixit  against  ipse  dixit;  and  it  would  not  be  at  all 
ethical  for  a  non-amateur  to  venture  to  decide  between  the  two.  The 
fountain  will  probably  now  be  offered  to  and  acquired  by  some  other 
city ;  and  with  this  in  view  a  few  words,  aside  from  the  recent  curious 
esthetic  disagreement,  are  m  order. 

A  very  strange  aspect  of  the  New  York  controversy  was  the  stub- 
bom  hostility  of  certain  influential  newspapers,  on  grounds  entirely 
xmrelated  to  the  art  question.  Long  before  the  photographs  of  the 
sculptor  s  model  were  received,  one  of  the  leading  morning  journals 
entered  decided  objections  against  granting  a  site  to  the  memorial 
Its  chief  reasons,  as  stated  at  the  time  and  as  elaborated  subsequently, 
were  that  the  city  had  in  the  past  been  far  too  generous  in  awarding 
choice  locations  for  monuments  to  great  foreigners,  and  ought  to  call  a 
complete  halt  to  that  practice ;  and  that,  as  to  the  specific  proposal  to 
honor  Heinrich  Heine  with  a  memorial,  it  pecidiarly  lacked  suitable 
urgency :  first,  because  Heine  was  in  no  way  identified  with  America, 
even  by  association ;  and  second,  because  he  "  could  not  be  credited  " 
with  "  the  overwhelming  genius  which  compels  recognition." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Park  Commissioners  of  New  York  did 
not  find  it  convenient  to  express  themselves  officially  on  these  propo- 
sitions. Considering  the  importance  of  the  newspaper  in  which  they 
were  urged,  and  its  high  reputation  for  catholic  judgment,  as  well  as 
the  general  indorsement  of  them  by  other  New  York  journals,  they 
induce  interesting  reflectiona 
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As  "  patriotism  "  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  words,  "  nativism  "  is 
one  of  the  most  unpleasant  But  it  would  be  harsh  to  charge  even  a 
portion  of  the  New  York  press  with  a  nativistic  spirit  in  its  late  oppo- 
sition to  the  Heine  memorial  There  was  undoubtedly  a  saving  clause 
m  that  opposition, — ^the  declination  to  recognize  "  the  overwhelming 
genius  "  of  Heinrich  Heine.  Never  has  the  metropolitan  press  taken 
an  indignant  stand  against  monuments  to  celebrated  characters,  Ameri- 
can or  foreign,  provided  they  have  been  able  to  establish  due  title  to 
overwhelming  genius.  Among  the  practical  evidences  which  may 
be  mentioned  to  sustain  the  virtuous  and  intelligent  integrity  of 
the  press  in  this  respect,  is  our  present  enjoyment  of  those  beautiful 
and  patriotic  works  of  art,  the  Bolivar,  Garibaldi,  Cox,  Dodge,  and 
De  Peyster  statues.  If  Heine  had  been  correspondingly  gifted 
with  illustrious  intellect,  the  decision  in  his  case,  as  tried  by  news- 
paper, might  have  been  different  Such,  at  all  eV^ents,  is  the  infer- 
ence from  the  record  of  the  past,  and  also  from  the  words  of  the  able 
New  York  press. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  inexactitude  with  which  phrasings  are  some- 
times turned  in  the  hurry  of  newspaper  offices ;  and  perhaps  the  one  I 
have  cited  touching  Heine's  deplorable  lack  of  overwhelming  genius 
does  not  do  complete  justice  to  the  editor.  This  seems  the  more  pos- 
sible because  of  some  other  erroneous  statements  in  the  same  connec- 
tion,— notably  that  the  "  Heine  fountain  was  sent  to  New  York  out  of 
determination  to  erect  it  somewhere  "  ;  which  I  describe  as  an  errone- 
ous  statement  because  it  might  be  discourteous  to  name  it  a  deliberate 
misrepresentation. 

The  main  objection  to  the  Heine  memorial — that  it  is  time  to  quit 
giving  away  monument  sites  to  foreigners — is  based  on  the  observation 
that  **  there  are  innumerable  generations  of  statue-deserving  men  in  the 
United  States  still  to  come,"  for  whom  places  must  be  reserved.  A 
proper  reply  to  this  is  that  there  are  innumerable  generations  still  to 
come  which,  whether  they  produce  statue-deserving  men  or  not,  will 
give  the  world  none  who  can  excel  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  the 
tales  of  Boccaccio,  the  sustained  poems  of  Shelley,  or  the  lyrics  of 
Heine. 

The  Heine  fountain  which  the  New  York  critics — ^for  imexplained 
reasons — do  not  desire  has  for  its  distinguishing  characteristic  a  repre- 
sentation  of  the  charm  and  splendor  of  Heine's  song.  (Of  course,  with 
humble  apologies  to  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  I  mean  by  this  an 
cUtempted  represmtcUkm,)    On  that  account  it  has  been  criticised  thus : — 
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'*  The  main  subject,  Heine,  is  pretty  deeply  buried  in  the  spirit  of  fairy  lore 
which  flourishes  so  delightfully  in  the  Teutonic  mind,  but  which  shrivels  too 
much  when  exposed  to  the  sun  of  this  hemisphere." 

Having  already  pointed  out  certain  seeming  deficiencies  of  the  editorial 
discretion,  I  make  bold  to  question  whether  the  foregoing  fairly  repre- 
sents the  editorial  wit  at  its  best  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  so  much 
smarter  things  observed  about  the  vagaries  of  the  dreamy  German 
mind.  For  example,  there  is  the  familiar  saying  that  these  Germans 
are  the  most  curious  people  in  the  world :  whenever  they  feel  merriest 
they  begin  to  sing  Heinrich  Heine's  "  Lorelei "  song — "  I  know  not 
what  it  meaneth  that  I  am  so  sad."  It  is  somewhat  in  the  same  contra- 
dictory spirit  that  the  Heine  fountain  is  conceived, — to  bring  back  to 
the  beholder  who  knows  his  Heine  well  a  throng  of  recollections  of  the 
fascinating  yet  mournful  Heine  imagery  : — 

Aus  alten  K&rchen  winkt  es 
Hervor  mit  weisser  Hand, 
Da  singt  es  imd  da  klingt  es 
Von  einem  Zauberland. 


Und  Liebesweisen  tdnen, 
Wie  du  sie  nie  gehdrt. 
Bis  wunderstksses  8ehnen 
Dich  wundersllss  bethdrt. 


This  expresses  the  real  fairy  lore  in  Professor  Herter's  Heine  foun- 
tain ;  and  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  shrivel  when  exposed  to  the  sun  of 
this  hemisphere,  so  much  the  worse  for  tender  sentiment  and  delicate 

refinement  among  us ! 

William  Steinway. 


NOTABLE  SANITARY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts,  more  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  is  a 
Commonwealth  of  cities.  With  a  total  population  of  less  than  2,500,- 
000,  and  with  an  area  of  only  7,800  square  miles,  it  has  no  less  than 
thirty-nine  cities  or  towns  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  twenty 
cities  of  25,000  or  more.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  live  in  cities  or  towns  having  more  than  7,000  inhabi- 
tants. Here,  also,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  perhaps  even  more 
rapidly  than  elsewhere,  the  cities  have  been  gaining  while  the  country 
has  been  losing  population;  and  here,  therefore,  earlier  than  almost 
anywhere  else  in  America,  those  sanitary  problems  have  had  to  be  met 
which  inevitably  arise  when  large  communities  occur  in  close  prox- 
imity. Chief  among  these  problems  are  those  relating  to  water-supply 
and  sewerage.  In  the  early  recognition,  and  especially  in  the  practical 
and  scientific  solution,  of  these  problems,  so  that  their  settlement  by  the 
legislature  has  become  an  easy  matter,  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts  has  performed  a  unique  and  remarkable  service.  Chief 
among  the  things  which  this  Board  has  done  for  sanitaiy  science  since 
1886  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  method  of  procedure  and  a  fund 
of  knowledge  by  which  any  American  Commonwealth  henceforward 
may,  if  it  wUl,  meet  and  BcientificaUy  provide  for  the  often  conflicting 
ne^  of  neighboring  communities  of  large  size,  in  respect  to  wate^ 
supply  and  sewerage. 

The  year  1849  was  one  of  unusual  sickness  and  mortality  in 
Massachusetta  Typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  scarlet-fever  prevailed 
to  an  unusual  extent,  and  Asiatic  cholera  destroyed  about  1,200  of  its 
population.  By  authority  of  the  legislature,  a  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  State  One  of 
the  primary  recommendations  of  this  Commission  advised  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  '^  General  Board  of  Health,"  the  functions  of  which  were 
very  clearly  stated ;  and  when,  twenty  years  later,  such  a  Board  was 
finally  established  (in  1869),  under  the  title  of  the  "  State  Board  of 
Health  and  Yital  Statistics,''  it  was  organized  very  nearly  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  1849. 
The  first  chairman  of  the  Board  was  Dr.  Henry  IngersoU  Bowditch, 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  American  sanitation,  who,  on  assuming  the 
office,  affirmed  for  himself  and  his  colleagues, — 

'  *  We  feel  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  we  hold.  We  accept  them,  with 
an  earnest  wish  to  be  able  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  variouB  difficulties  that 
surround  this  very  important  branch  of  the  public  service.  ** 

The  composition  of  the  original  Board  was  significant  It  did  not 
consist  of  physicians  alone,  but  included  in  its  membership  represent- 
ative citizens  from  other  professions  and  from  the  ranks  of  business 
and  political  life,  thus  at  the  outset  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
interests  of  life  and  health  are  many-sided,  and  intimately  concern,  not 
the  medical  profession  alone,  but  the  industrial,  the  financial,  the  l^al, 
and  other  aspects  of  modem  society  as  welL 

From  the  very  start  questions  concerning  the  water-supply  and 
sewerage  of  cities  and  towns  began  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Board.  In  its  first  annual  report  the  secretary  states  that  ''the  drain- 
age and  water-supply  of  crowded  conmiunities  is  still  insufficient" 
In  the  second  report  (for  1870)  we  find  a  special  paper  on  the  pollution 
of  Mystic  Pond  (a  tributary  of  the  Boston  water-supply)  by  drainage 
from  tanneries  in  Wobum :  and  we  are  warned  that — 

— «  as  the  interests  of  life  and  health  become  more  definite  and  more  valued,  and 
as  manufactories  and  population  grow  and  multiply,  the  apparent  conflict  be- 
tween health  and  industry  will  yearly  become  more  evident  It  is  our  duty,  if 
possible,  to  show  that  these  important  interests  are  not  irreconcilable,  and  to  give 
a  word  of  warning  in  season  to  prevent  their  relations  from  being  forgotten  until 
it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  omission,  except  at  enormous  cost" 

In  1872  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  resolved  that — 

— 'Hhe  Board  of  Health  be  requested  to  consider  the  general  subject  of  the 
disposition  of  the  sewage  of  towns  and  cities,  having  in  view,  first,  its  utilization 
as  a  fertilizer ;  second,  sanitary  effects  of  draining  the  same  into  the  waters  of 
the  Conmion wealth ;  third,  the  increasing  joint  use  of  watercourses  for  sewers 
and  as  sources  of  supply  for  domestic  use  by  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.** 

In  compliance  with  this  request  the  Board,  in  the  following  year,  made 
(in  its  fourth  annual  report)  a  special,  very  interesting,  comprehensive, 
and  instructive  report  on  sewage  and  sewerage,  the  pollution  of  streams, 
and  the  water-supply  of  towns.  The  fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
reports  contained,  respectively,  special  papers  on  the  condition  of  certain 
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rivers,  ^th  considerations  touching  the  water-supply  of  towns ;  on  the 
pollution  of  rivers,  the  water-supply,  drainage,  and  sewerage  of  the 
State  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  the  disposal  of  sewage ;  on 
pollution  of  streams,  disposal  of  sewage,  etc;  and  on  drainage  and 
health,  sewerage,  and  pollution  of  streams. 

In  1881  the  legislature  requested  the  Board  to  report  on  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  Blackstone  River  by  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  in  the 
same  year  authorized  a  Commission  to  consider  the  drainage  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Mystic  and  Charles  rivers  with  the  estimate  of  cost 
The  chairman  of  this  Commission  was  the  well-known  engineer,  Mr.  E. 
S.  Chesbrough,  and  here,  as  has  so  often  fortunately  happened  in 
Massachusetts,  engineers  and  physicians  worked  together  with  great 
advantage  to  the  public  healtL  The  report  of  these  Commissioners 
was  of  special  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  formally  recommended 
"  a  metropolitan  district  system  "  which  should  "  preserve,  so  far  as  is 
practicable  by  general  sewerage,  the  purity  of  the  water-supply  of  the 
cities  included  in  this  district"  In  1882  the  State  Board  of  Health 
reported  their  investigations  of  the  pollution  of  the  Blackstone  River. 
In  February  and  March,  1884,  the  legislature's  Joint  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Health  had  a  long  and  elaborate  series  of  hearings  in  regard 
to  the  pollution  of  the  Blackstone  River  by  the  city  of  Worcester,  and 
also  took  a  large  amount  of  evidence  in  relation  to  preventing  the 
pollution  of  water-supplies  of  cities  and  towns. 

In  1884,  also,  a  Commission,  of  which  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
chairman,  and  Eliot  C.  Clarke  was  chief  engineer,  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  question  of  a  general  system  of  drainage  for  the  valleys 
of  the  Mystic,  Blackstone,  and  Charles  rivers.  To  enable  this  Com- 
mission to  carry  on  its  investigations  the  sum  of  $20,000  was  at  the 
same  time  appropriated  by  the  legislature.  The  report  of  this  Com- 
mission, known  as  the  *'  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Drainage  Com- 
mission," appeared  in  1886,  and  is  a  sanitary  document  of  very  great 
interest  and  value.  Time  has  abundantly  proved  that  one,  in  particu- 
lar, of  the  recommendations  of  this  Commission,  wisely  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  1886,  was  pregnant  with  the  highest  consequences  for 
sanitary  science.  In  brief,  this  recommendation  was  that,  in  order  to 
enable  the  legislature  satisfactorily,  equitably,  and  scientifically  to 
settle  the  difficult  and  often  conflicting  questions  of  water-supply  and 
sewerage  for  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
whole  subject  be  referred  to  some  competent  body  for  investigation, 
and  that  this  body  should  consult  with,  and  be  ready  to  give  expert 
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advice  to,  such  cities  and  towns,  or  to  the  l^slatore  itself.     The  Com- 
missioners put  the  case  as  follows : — 

"  The  growth  of  population,  the  spread  of  modem  refinements  of  living,  the 
increase  in  industrial  establishments,  and  all  the  infinite  multiplication  of  inci- 
dents appertaining  to  a  prosperous  and  progressive  community  must  naturally 
and  perhaps  inevitably  tend  to  vitiate  the  water  of  its  rivers  and  lakes.  •  .  . 
We  think  it  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  expert  authority  to  consult 
with  towns  and  cities  looking  for  piure  and  adequate  water-supplies,  or  searching 
for  unobjectionable  methods  of  sewerage.  The  difficulties  in  these  directions  are 
becoming  greater  each  year,  and  the  resultant  confusion  and  complication  more 
embarrassing.  .  ,  ,  **  We  think  it  is  high  time  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  rivers*  pollution  at  the  point  it  has  reached  to-day  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  gradually  to  retrieve  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  ground  we  have 
carelessly  yielded.  ...  In  the  year  1879  the  legislature  entrusted  the  care  of 
'  the  lands,  flats,  shores,  and  rights  in  tidewaters  belonging  to  the  Conmionwealth', 
and  the  supervision  of  '  all  its  tidewaters,  and  all  the  fiats  and  lands  flowed 
thereby,'  to  a  Board  whom  it  empowered  '  to  prevent  and  remove  unauthorized 
encroachments '  or  whatever  '  in  any  way  injures  their  channels.'  .  •  .  Precisely 
the  same  principle  which  enjoins  a  watchful  care  over  the  exterior  waters  of  the 
State  would  seem  to  call  for  at  least  an  equal  solicitude  concerning  the  abuse 
of  its  interior  waters.  .  .  .  We  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  legislature  to 
designate  some  one  or  more  persons  to  look  after  the  public  interests  in  this  direc- 
tion. Let  these  guardians  of  inland  waters  be  charged  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  actual  condition  of  all  waters  within  the  State  as  respects  their  pollu- 
tion or  purity,  and  to  inform  themselves  particularly  as  to  the  relation  which 
that  condition  bears  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  any  part  of  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth.  .  .  .  Let  them  make  it  their  business  to  advise  and  assist 
cities  or  towns  desiring  a  supply  of  water  or  a  system  of  sewerage.  They  shall 
put  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  manufacturers  and  others  using  rivers,  streams, 
or  ponds,  or  in  any  way  misusing  them,  to  suggest  the  best  means  of  minimizing 
the  amount  of  dirt  in  their  effluent,  and  to  experiment  upon  methods  of  reducing 
or  avoiding  pollution.  They  shall  warn  the  persistent  violator  orall  reasonable 
regulation  in  the  management  of  water,  of  the  consequences  of  his  acts.  In 
a  word,  it  shall  be  their  especial  function  to  guard  the  public  interest  and  the 
public  health  in  its  relation  with  water,  whether  pure  or  defiled,  with  the  ulti- 
mate hope,  which  must  never  be  abandoned,  that  sooner  or  later  ways  may  be 
found  to  redeem  and  preserve  all  the  waters  of  the  State." 

The  time  was  ripe  for  action.  The  legislature  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Drainage  Commission,  and  turned  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health  as  the  proper  body  to  undertake  the  new  and  important 
functions  which  it  was  proposed  to  create.  The  Board  was  reconsti- 
tuted and  reorganized,  being  endowed  not  only  with  the  usual  powers 
and  duties  of  a  State  Board  of  Health,  but  with  entirely  new  and 
peculiar  functions  in  regard  to  the  water-supplies  and  sewerage  of  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Board  was  to  become 
the  expert  sanitary  adviser  of  the  towns,  and  a  fortiori  of  the  l^is- 
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lature,  in  these  particulars ;  and  it  was  to  be  liberally  supported.  As 
a  special  recognition  of  the  new  functions,  Mr.  Hiram  F.  Mills,  of 
Lawrence,  the  most  distinguished  civil  engineer  within  the  State 
making  a  specialty  of  hydraulics,  was  persuaded  to  accept  member- 
ship in  the  Board ;  and  subsequent  experience  has  proved  that  a  wiser 
selection  could  not  possibly  have  been  made. 

The  time  was  fortunate,  also,  in  another  direction.  The  germ 
theory  of  infectious  disease,  founded  by  Pasteur  and  established  by 
Koch,  had  become  immensely  more  practical  and  more  widely  accepted 
since  the  invention  of  improved  methods  by  Koch  in  1881,  and  the  dis- 
covery,  by  the  same  investigator,  of  the  germ  of  tuberculosis  in  1882, 
and  that  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  1883,  and  since  the  better  knowledge  of 
the  germ  of  typhoid  fever  introduced  by  Gafifky  in  1884,  and  of  that  of 
diphtheria  brought  to  light  by  Loffler  in  the  same  year.  The  improved 
methods  referred  to  had  also  begun  to  be  applied  to  water  analysis, 
having  been  first  used  by  P.  F.  Frankland  upon  the  London  filters  in 
1885.  New  possibilities  loomed  up  in  public  hygiene;  and  it  was 
therefore  natural  and  fitting  that  a  member  of  the  medical  profession 
distinguished  in  the  department  of  State  medicine  should  become  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Board.  Accordingly  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott, 
the  highest  authority  in  Massachusetts  on  public  hygiene,  was  made  its 
chairman,  a  position  he  has  held  with  honor  ever  since.  The  medical 
profession  was  further  represented  in  the  Board  (which  consisted  of 
seven  members)  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Draper,  a  recognized  authority  in 
medico-legal  affairs,  and  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  and  by  Dr.  Elijah  U.  Jones,  of  Taunton,  Professor  of  Hygiene 
in  Boston  University.  The  other  members  were  Messrs.  Thornton  K. 
Lothrop,  of  Beverly,  a  prominent  lawyer ;  Julius  H.  Appleton,  a  paper 
manufacturer,  of  Springfield ;  and  James  White,  a  capitalist,  of  Wil- 
liamstown.  Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott,  an  authority  on  vital  statistics,  was 
chosen  secretary,  and  the  Board  began  its  new  duties  by  appointing  an 
engineer  who  was  to  give  his  whole  time  to  its  work.  Mr.  Frederic  P. 
Steams,  who  had  already  achieved  high  reputation  in  engineering  work 
upon  the  so-called  "  Improved  Sewerage  "  system  of  Boston,  received 
the  appointment,  and  remained  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Board  until  the 
present  year,  resigning  only  in  order  to  carry  out,  as  engineer-in-chief, 
the  vast  schemes  of  the  proposed  "Metropolitan  Water-Supply"  for 
"  Greater  Boston,"  a  system  involving  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
$27,000,000,  the  entire  planning  of  which,  as  will  appear  beyond,  was 
the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
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The  statute  which  provided  the  new  functions  for  the  Board  was 
approved  on  June  9,  1886,  and  was  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Protect  the 
Purity  of  Inland  Waters."  In  substance,  and  to  a  large  extent  in 
form,  it  corresponds  with  that  recommended  by  the  Drainage  Commis- 
sion. It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  novel  and  satisfactory 
enactments  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  health  ever  undertaken  in 
America.  In  one  important  respect  the  statute  actually  adopted  dif- 
fered from  that  ^•ecommended,  namely,  in  providing  that  the  members 
of  the  Board  should  serve  without  pay ;  and  the  value  of  this  qualifi- 
cation can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

The  special  functions  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  laid  down  in 
this  statute,  concisely  stated,  were  as  follows : — 

1.  To  have  the  general  care  and  oversight  of  all  the  inland  waters  of  the 
Ck)mnionwealth. 

2.  To  recommend  legislation  and  Boitable  plans  for  systemB  of  main  sewers 
for  the  State. 

8.  To  cause  examinations  of  the  waters  of  ponds  and  streams  to  be  made. 
4.  To  recommend  measures  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  waters. 
6.  To  conduct  experiments  on  the  purification  of  drainage. 

6.  To  conduct  experiments  on  the  disposal  of  manufacturing  refuse. 

7.  To  consult  with  and  advise  the  authorities  of  cities  and  towns,  or  with 
others,  with  reference  to  water-supply  and  drainage. 

8.  To  consult  with  and  advise  manufacturers  with  reference  to  the  disposal 
of  manufacturing  refuse. 

9.  To  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Attorney-General  all  omissions  to  comply 
with  existing  laws. 

The  Act  further  provided  that  authorities  of  cities  and  towns,  and  all 
others  intending  to  introduce  systems  of  water-supply  or  sewerage, 
shall  submit  to  the  Board  outlines  of  their  proposed  plans  or  schemes 
in  relation  to  these  subjects ;  and  that  manufacturers  intending  to  en- 
gage  in  any  business,  drainage  or  refuse  from  which  may  tend  to  cause 
the  pollution  of  any  inland  waters,  shall  also  give  notice  to  the  Board 
of  their  intentions. 

The  Board  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  A  "  Committee  on  Water-Supplies  and  Drainage,"  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Mills,  Walcott,  and  Lothrop,  was  created ;  and  an  engi- 
neering department  was  organized,  with  Mr.  Steams  as  chief  engineer, 
and  Mr.  X.  EL  Goodnough  as  assistant  engineer.  In  its  first  report, 
dated  January  10,  1887,  the  Board  confirms  the  opinion  of  the 
Drainage  Commission  and  says : — 

'  <It  is  too  soon  to  point  out  all  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  legisla- 
tion contained  in  the  Act  above  named.    But  we  are  more  oonrinoed  from  day 
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to  day  of  the  necessity  of  some  control  of  the  questions  of  water-supply  and 
drainage,  so  removed  from  individual  towns  and  cities,  as  to  be  able  to  consider 
dispassionately  the  interests  of  all  parties  who  may  be  affected  by  the  creation  of 
a  water-supply  or  a  system  of  sewerage.  ,  .  ." 

It  then  states  in  extenso  precisely  what  it  proposes  to  do  if  adequately 
supported,  and  concludes : — 

''  In  order  to  make  the  series  of  examinations  above  outlined,  including 
monthly  analyses  of  all  waters  used  for  domestic  supply  in  the  State,  and  biologi- 
cal examinations  of  certain  waters  injuriously  affected  by  animal  life,  together 
with  chemical  analyses  of  other  inland  waters  ;  to  conduct  contemplated  experi- 
ments upon  the  purification  of  sewage  and  refuse  from  industrial  establishments ; 
to  make  the  necessary  investigations  in  order  to  advise  cities,  towns,  corporations, 
and  individuals  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  assuring  the  purity  of  intended 
or  existing  water-supplies,  and  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  their  sewage ; 
and  to  carry  out  the  other  provisions  of  chapter  274, — the  Board  estimates  that  the 
sum  of  $80,000  will  be  required.'* 

The  legislature  cheerfully  did  its  part,  and  granted  the  large  sum 
asked  for  by  the  Board,  which  thereupon  proceeded  to  complete  its 
organization  for  work  along  the  lines  already  marked  out  It  an- 
nounced that  it  was  ready  to  consult  with  and  give  advice  to  any  Mas- 
sachusetts city  or  town  concerning  its  water-supply  or  sewerage.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  distinctly  held  by  the  Board  that,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  give  adequate  and  really  expert  advice,  it  must  experiment 
and  investigate.  It  was  not  to  rest  content  with  the  scanty  or  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  these  subjects  which  was  too  often  all  that  was 
available,  or  to  accept  without  trial  the  methods  or  the  results  of  scat- 
tered or  local  observers,  but,  first,  to  investigate  for  itself  the  actual 
condition  of  the  various  water-supplies  of  the  State  by  all  means  in  its 
power,  whether  engineering,  chemical,  or  biological ;  and,  second,  after 
having  obtained  all  available  information  at  home  and  abroad,  to  estab- 
lish an  experiment  station  and  make  for  itself  investigations  upon  the 
long- vexed  questions  of  the  purification  of  sewage  and  drinking-water. 

The  engineering  department  was  already  at  work.  A  chemical 
department  was  next  organized,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  M.  Drown,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. All  the  resources  of  the  latter  institution,  which,  under  the 
lamented  William  Eipley  Nichols  and  his  able  lieutenant  Mrs.  Ellen 
H.  (Swallow)  Eichards,  had  already  very  often  been  employed  in  the 
work  of  the  Board,  were  enlisted  in  the  new  service,  a  special  labora- 
tory being  set  apart  for  the  purpose.     Harvard  University  and  its 

Medical  School  contributed  important  aid  to  the  initiation  of  the  work 
48  ^ 
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of  the  biological  department,  with  Mr.  G.  H.  Parker  as  biologist,  and 
Dr.  R  K.  Dunham  as  bacteriologist;  and  in  November,  1887,  the 
work  of  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  was  begun,  under  the 
personal  oversight  and  direction  of  Mr.  Mills. 

This  experiment  station,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America,  was 
located  in  a  building  adapted  for  the  purpose,  which  had  been  con- 
structed upon  land,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Merrimack  River,  belong- 
ing to  the  Essex  Company,  and  already  used  at  an  earlier  date  by  Mr. 
Mills  for  his  experiments  in  hydraulics.  In  1888  Dr.  Dunham,  and 
in  1889  Mr.  Parker,  resigned,  and  both  were  succeeded  by  the  writer. 

The  first  problem  attacked  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station 
was  that  of  the  best  method  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  upon  land. 
English  and  German  experience  had  made  it  probable  that  much 
might  be  done  in  this  direction  in  America;  but  the  knowledge 
available  was  very  limited  and  of  little  or  no  practical  value  to 
American  engineers,  because  the  climates,  soils,  sewages,  and  civil 
and  economic  conditions  of  America  are  so  different  from  those  of 
Europe.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1887,  a  series  of  careful  experi- 
ments was  begun,  to  test  the  purifying  capacity  of  various  soils  and 
sands  occurring  in  Massachusetts.  For  this  purpose  a  number  of  large 
wooden  tubs  or  tanks  built  of  cypress  were  cautiously  filled  with  dif- 
ferent soils,  ranging  from  muck  and  garden  loam,  on  the  one  hand, 
through  fine  sand  and  coarse  sand  to  mixed  gravel-stones,  other 
materiab,  and  pebbles,  on  the  other.  The  soil  or  sand  to  be  tested 
was  in  each  case  supported  on  a  stratum  of  stones  and  gravel,  and 
underdrained  through  an  effluent  pipe  which  emptied  into  a  large 
measuring  basin.  The  sewage  was  also  measured  as  it  flowed  on  at 
the  top,  and  the  whole  experiment  was  under  control  in  every  re- 
spect Each  tank,  or  "filter,"  was  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  or  one 
two-hundredth  of  an  acre  in  area,  and  the  filtering  material  in  each 
case  was  five  feet  in  deptL  The  sewage  to  be  experimented  with 
was  drawn  from  one  of  the  main  sewers  of  the  city  of  Lawrence,  and 
was  ordinary  domestic  city  sewage  free  from  manufacturing  waste. 

No  experiments  of  this  kind  had  ever  been  undertaken  before  on 
such  a  scale  or  with  so  much  cara  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
science,  engineers,  chemists,  and  biologists  worked  together,  imder  the 
direction  of  a  master  in  hydraulics,  toward  one  common  end, — the 
promotion  of  the  public  health. 

The  results  crowned  the  endeavor.  Intelligent  bystanders  who 
saw  the  sewage  flowing  upon  the  filters  unhesitatingly  predicted  fail- 
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Tire.  They  felt  certain,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  belief, 
that  in  a  fortnight,  at  the  latest,  the  filters  would  become  clogged 
and  foul,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  pestilential  They  did  not 
know  that  Berlin,  the  German  capital,  disposes  of  all  its  sewage  upon 
land.  They  forgot  that  the  farmer  once  a  year  or  oftener  manures 
his  fields  with  filth,  and  that  the  hungry  earth  receives  the  gift  with 
open  mouth,  devours  it,  and  soon  cries  out  for  more.  As  soon  as  a 
few  days  had  passed,  and  the  filters  had  become  established,  the 
effluent  began  to  grow  bright  and  clear.  Chemical  analyses  showed 
that  it  was  now  purified  sewage,  comparatively  free  from  odor,  and 
poor  in  oi'ganic  matters.  Bacterial  analyses  showed  that  while,  as 
sewage,  it  was  swarming  with  the  germs  of  putrefaction  and  decay,  it 
now  contained  only  a  few  bacteria.  Further  studies  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  foulness  of  the  sewage  was  not  held  back  as  by  a  strainer,  but 
as  wood,  by  a  slow  fire,  is  turned  to  ashes,  the  organic  matters  were 
reduced  to  mineral  substances.  No  disagreeable  odor  developed,  and 
the  filters  showed  no  signs  of  clogging.  Thus  the  very  name  "  filter  " 
became  a  misnomer.  The  bystanders  were  amazed,  and  could  not  re- 
press their  surprise  and  admiration. 

Meanwhile  the  data  of  the  experiments  were  accumulating.  Win- 
ter came  on,  and  still  the  "  filters "  did  their  work.  Already  it  was 
proved  that  land  disposal  of  sewage  was  possible  for  America.  But, 
curiously  enough,  those  soils — such  as  muck  and  garden  loam — ^which 
the  wiseacres  had  predicted  would  be  the  best,  proved  to  be  the  worst 
They  were  too  close  in  texture,  too  fine,  too  impervious;  while  sand 
(such  as  ordinary  mortar  sand)  or  even  fine  gravel  proved  to  be  the  most 
effective.  And  on  looking  into  the  reason  why,  it  was  soon  learned 
that  the  whole  process  is  a  vital  ona  The  soils  are  not  mere  strainers, 
for  at  first  they  fail  to  work.  They  are  rather  like  the  living  sponge, 
— an  animal  whose  body  is  everywhere  channelled  with  fine  passages 
lined  with  living  cells.  The  fine  passages  in  the  body  of  the  sand 
or  soil  are  the  spaces  between  the  sand  grains ;  the  living  cells  are  the 
micro-organisms  which,  after  a  few  days,  come  to  dwell  upon  the  sand 
grains  and  line  the  passages.  Very  much  as  the  living  cells  of  a 
sponge  absorb  and  destroy  the  organic  particles  passing  by  them,  the 
bacteria  resident  upon  tiiie  sand  grains  absorb  and  work  over  the 
organic  matters  of  the  sewage  pour«i  upon  the  filter.  And  exactly  as 
the  micro-organisms  of  which  a  sponge  is  essentially  composed  need 
oxygen  to  support  their  respiration,  so  those  of  a  filter  must  have 
abundant  air.     This  means  that  the  sewage,  which  is  always  destitute 
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of  oxygen,  must  not  be  applied  continuously,  but  intermittently,  so 
that  air  may  follow  it  down  througb  the  filter  and  keep  from  suffoca- 
tion the  purifying  micro-organisma  And  this  also  explains  why  in- 
termittent downward  filtration  is  always  successful  under  the  right 
conditions,  while  continuous  filtration  or  upward  filtration  of  sew- 
age fails. 

With  the  main  principles  once  established,  it  remained  only  to 
learn  the  details  of  their  application.  Sand  proved  better  than  loam, 
because  it  allowed  better  ventilation.  Fine  sand  proved  better  than 
coarse  sand,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  happy  mean,  giving  full  ex- 
posure to  the  air  by  distributing  the  sewage  in  thin  films  over  a  great 
number  of  surfaces,  but  yet  allowing  sufficient  ventilation. 

The  practical  results  were  quick  to  follow.  Once  the  purifying 
value  of  sands  of  particular  sizes  was  established,  it  remained  only  to 
obtain  samples  of  sand  from  any  town  desiring  to  dispose  of  its  sewage 
on  land,  and  to  examine  and  compare  it  with  known  sands,  to  be  able 
to  predict  for  that  community  either  success  or  failure.  The  town  of 
Framingham  soon  constructed  a  large  municipal  filter  under  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Board,  and  it  has  proved  an  unqualified  success.  The  city 
of  Brockton  has  lately  followed  suit  and  built  an  admirable  system  of 
intermittent  sand  filters  for  the  disposal  of  its  sewage.  Hencefor- 
ward, any  city  or  town — ^not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  America, 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  world — ^may,  if  its  soil  be  right,  and  other 
conditions  favorable,  adopt,  with  perfect  confidence  systems  for  the 
land-disposal  of  sewage. 

This  demonstration  alone  was  a  sufficient  triumph.  But  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  what  the  Board  has  done  in  its  investigations. 
Year  by  year  the  applications  from  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  for  advice  in  respect  to  their  water-supply  or  sewerage  have  been 
numerous  and  exacting.  In  May,  1888,  the  Act  to  Protect  the  Purity 
of  Inland  Waters  was  amended,  so  as  to  require  cities  and  towns  apply- 
ing to  the  legislature  for  Acts  relating  to  water-supply  and  sewerage 
to  have  appended  to  their  applications  the  recommendation  and  advice 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  reference  thereto ;  which  practice  has 
ever  since  been  followed.  This  action  was  virtually  a  "  vote  of  confi- 
dence "  in  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  eloquent  testimony  to  its  success. 

In  June,  1887,  the  legislature  had  imposed  upon  the  State  Board  of 
Health  the  duty  of  considering  and  reporting  upon  a  general  system 
of  sewerage  for  the  relief  of  the  valleys  of  the  Mystic  and  the  Charles, 
together  with  local  systems  for  each  of  the  towns  in  these  valleys  not 
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already  having  such  systems,  so  that  they  might  be  served  by  the  gen- 
eral system ;  and  in  1888  a  similar  duty  was  imposed  concerning  a 
method  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  other  towns  and  cities  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Charles.  To  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
investigations  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated,  which  sum  was 
later  increased  to  $25,000.  In  January,  1889,  the  Board  made  a  very 
valuable  and  complete  report  on  these  subjects,  with  a  plan  for  a 
system  of  sewerage  called  the  "  Metropolitan  Sewerage  System."  This 
elaborate  report  (which  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  Mills)  was 
so  favorably  received  that  the  legislature  adopted  its  recommendations, 
made  the  necessary  enactments,  and  appointed  Commissioners  to  cany- 
its  reconmiendations  into  effect  The  Metropolitan  Sewerage  System 
is  now  just  completed,  and  has  required  altogether  an  outlay  of  more 
than  $5,000,000. 

Up  to  the  year  1890  the  Board  in  its  investigations  at  Lawrence 
had  been  occupied  mainly  with  problems  of  sewerage.  The  examina- 
tions of  the  water-supplies  had  meanwhile  gone  steadily  forward  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  under  the  wise  direction  of 
Professor  Drown,  and,  in  particular,  one  achievement  of  high  scien- 
tific interest  and  very  great  practical  importance  had  been  made. 
Chemists  have  long  judged  of  the  degree  of  purity  of  a  water  very 
largely  by  the  amount  of  conmion  salt  that  it  contains, — in  techni- 
cal language,  by  the  "chlorine."  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  man  is  a  salt-using  animaL  Wherever  man  is,  salt  is ;  and,  con- 
versely, wherever  salt  is  found  to  any  great  extent  in  water  (barring, 
of  course,  saline  regions),  the  existence  of  pollution  from  human  habi- 
tations may  be  inferred.  But  Professor  Drown  reasoned  that,  in  order 
to  make  the  chlorine  test  really  valid,  one  must  know  the  amount  of 
chlorine  present  in  unpolluted  waters  in  the  vicinity  :  in  other  words, 
one  must  compare  the  amount  of  chlorine  found  in  any  suspected  water 
with  that  present  in  a  pure  natural  water  drawn  near  by.  Following 
up  this  idea  the  Board  set  to  work,  and  determined  the  normal  chlorine 
for  the  whole  State,  finding  a  very  curious  and  valuable  result,  namely, 
that  the  amount  of  chlorine  present  in  unpolluted  natural  waters  de- 
creases steadily  in  departing  from  the  sea :  being  in  the  Berkshire  Hills 
only  one  fiftieth  part  as  much  as  on  Cape  Cod  or  Nantucket  A  nat- 
ural water  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  containing,  for  example,  two  parts  of 
chlorine  in  100,000  parts  of  water,  would  necessarily  be  grossly  pol- 
luted ;  while  on  Cape  Cod  or  Nantucket  one  containing  only  the  same 
amount  would  be  unpolluted  and  normal     Furthermore,  by  joining 
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points  of  equal  normal  chlorine  by  lines,  curves  ("  isochlors  ")  were 
obtained  wbicli  near  the  sea  followed  closely  the  contour  of  the  bays 
and  peninsulas  of  the  coast,  but  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  became  more 
even  and  took  only  the  general  outline  of  the  whole  New  England 
coast  This  "  Normal  Chlorine  Map  "  of  Massachusetts  is  both  novel 
and  unique  in  sanitary  scienca  Its  practical  value  is  immense,  as  it 
allows  any  competent  chemist,  studying  any  natural  water  from  Massa- 
chusetts, to  say  with  great  certainty,  if  only  he  knows  its  geographical 
origin,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  contaminated  with  material  derived 
from  human  habitations. 

In  1890  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  further  concentrated  upon 
the  water-supply  problem  from  another  point  of  view.  Typhoid  fever, 
which  had  long  been  more  than  ordinarily  abundant  in  the  cities  of 
Lowell  and  Lawrence,  on  the  Merrimack,  broke  out  in  severely  epi- 
demic form  at  Lowell,  and  soon  after,  intensified,  at  Lawrence.  I  was 
ordered  to  make  an  investigation,  and  was  soon  able  to  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  epidemic  was  due  to  a  special  infection  of  the  polluted 
water-supplies  of  the  two  cities,  which  had  long  used  for  drinking  the 
unpurified  water  of  the  Merrimack.  Experiments  upon  the  purifica- 
tion  of  water  by  intermittent  filtration  were  immediately  urged  for- 
ward at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station,  and  with  such  success  that 
in  1892  a  municipal  filter,  two  and  a  half  acres  in  area,  was  designed 
for  the  city  of  Lawrence  by  Mr.  Mills,  acting  for  the  State  Board  of 
HealtL  After  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the  city  this  was  built 
and  put  in  operation  in  1898.  It  has  now  been  in  service  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  with  the  utmost  sanitary  success.  Typhoid  fever 
has  sunk  practically  to  the  level  of  that  in  neighboring  cities,  such  as 
Nashua  and  Haverhill,  having  uncontaminated  water-supplies.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  unfamiliar  with  the  condition  of  Lawrence  in 
respect  to  typhoid  fever  before  the  filter  was  introduced,  to  realize 
what  a  profound  change  has  taken  place.  Streets  in  which  typhoid 
fever  formerly  abounded  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  now  entirely 
free  from  this  dreaded  diseasa 

The  latest  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important  of  the  results 
of  the  investigations  of  the  Board  has  gone  into  practical  effect  during 
the  present  year.  This  is  the  plan  for  a  vast  Metropolitan  Water- 
Supply  for  Boston  and  its  environs,  including,  in  all,  twenty-eight 
cities  and  towns  within  ten  miles  of  the  State  House,  and  involving  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  $27,000,000.  Within  this  radius  there  dwell 
nearly  1,000,000  inhabitants.     The  water  necessary  for  the  present  and 
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prospective  use  of  this  metropolitan  district  is  to  be  collected  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Nashua  River,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
from  an  almost  uninhabited  watershed,  and  then  conveyed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  people  by  an  elaborate  system  of  pipes  and  aqueducts. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  future  increase  of  population,  and  the 
whole  scheme  so  commended  itself  to  the  people  that  after  due  delib- 
eration it  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  1895.  Commissioners 
have  since  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  HealtL  Mr.  Steams,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Board,  has,  as  mentioned  above,  become  the  chief 
engineer  of  this  water-supply  scheme. 

The  most  striking  testimony  to  the  practical  value  of  the  investi- 
gations of  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  to  be  found  in  the  steady  and 
generous  financial  support  rendered  to  it  by  the  people,  as  well  as  in 
the  frequent  reference  to  it,  by  the  legislature,  of  special  and  difficult 
problems  for  investigation.  In  order  to  enable  the  Board  to  serve  as 
the  expert  adviser  of  the  various  cities  and  towns,  the  successive  l^is- 
latures,  since  1886,  have  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Board,  for 
general  investigations  upon  water-supply  and  sewerage  alone,  the  sum 
of  $242,000;  and  for  special  investigations  of  particular  problems 
more  than  $100,000  more,  as  appears  from  the  following  table : — 

Appbopriations  Made  fob  Inveshqations  (mainly)  upon  Watbb-Sufflt 

AND  Sbweraob,  bt  thb  Statb  Boabd  of  Hbalth 

OF  Massachusbtts,  1887-1895. 

For  investigations  on  the  purification  of  sewage  and  water  in  order  to 

protect  the  purity  of  inland  waters $:d42,000 

For  investigations  and  report  upon  a  metropolitan  system  of  sewerage . .  25,000 

For  investigations  of  the  Charles  River 8,000 

For  investigations  of  the  Ck)ncord  and  Sudbury  rivers. 20,000 

For  investigations  of  ice-supplies 1,750 

For  investigations  of  the  sewerage  of  Salem  and  Peabody 8,000 

For  investigations  of  the  Neponset  River 8,000 

For  investigations  and  report  upon  a  metropolitan  system  of  water- 
supply  42 ,  600 

Total 9845,260 

The  members  of  the  Board  serve  wholly  without  pay,  and  the 
money  goes  to  the  salaries  of  engineers,  chemists,  biologists,  and  other 
experts ;  the  pay  of  laborers ;  the  purchase  of  chemical  and  other  sup- 
plies; the  buying  of  apparatus  and  instruments  used  in  the  work  of 
investigation,  etc.     The  central  feature  of  the  work  is  expert  sanitary 
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service  based  upon  actual  scientific  investigation  of  the  whole  water- 
supply  and  sewerage  problem,  and  its  relations  to  life,  health,  and 
disease.  The  service  takes  the  tangible  form  of  advice  to  the  various 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State  in  regard  to  their  systems  of  water-supply 
and  sewerage.  Less  obviously,  but  not  less  truly,  it  consists  in  making 
more  secure,  day  by  day,  the  life,  health,  and  comfort  of  every  citizen. 
Beyond  the  borders  of  the  State,  also,  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  Board,  as  recorded  in  its  various  reports  and  formal  publications, 
are  having  a  profound  influence  for  good ;  and  other  States,  as  fast  as 
their  cities  and  large  towns  multiply  so  as  to  come  into  close  proximity, 
must  follow  the  example  set  by  Massachusetts  and  work  out  for  them- 
selves their  own  sanitary  salvation.  The  labors  and  triumphs  of 
Massachusetts  in  this  direction  are  known  and  valued  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  Within  a  few  months  the  aid  of  the  Board  was  in- 
voked for  solving  an  especially  novel  and  difficult  problem  by  a  dis- 
tinguished sanitary  authority  of  London  having  in  charge  the  oversight 
of  the  water-supply  of  that  great  city;  and  the  following  words  of 
appreciation  from  the  editorial  page  of  the  London  "  Engineering  "  are 
only  typical  of  many  which  might  be  given : 

*<  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  intelligence  and  care  with  which  the 
experiments  [on  the  purification  of  water  and  sewage]  have  been  conducted,  nor 
of  the  sound  common  sense  and  public  spirit  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  pro- 
viding the  funds  required  for  such  a  complete  and  thorough  course  of  investi- 
gation, which  has  now  extended  over  several  years.  ...  As  far  as  we  know 
there  is  only  one  State  in  the  world  that  takes  active  steps  to  keep  its  citizens  well 
informed  as  to  what  they  owe  to  sanitary  science,  and  as  to  what  they  may 
expect  to  gain  from  it  in  the  future  if  they  will  only  make  the  necessary  outlay. 
This  is  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  annual  publications  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  which  are  read  not  only  locally,  but  in  all  English-speaking  countries.  It  sets 
an  example  that  might  well  be  followed  elsewhere,  and  of  which  it  is  sure  to  reap 
the  benefit  in  the  higher  intelligence  and  the  better  health  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
Such  a  record  of  sanitary  work  is  most  honorable  to  a  State  having  a  population 
of  only  two  and  a  half  million  souls." 

W.  T.  Sedgwick. 
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Batch  of  Biscuits. 

Bin  ana  qiuit  of  flour,  two  roDndlDi  uumooataHat  baklDg  powder,  uid  one  tc«poon(Dt  of  Mlt 
IniD  •  bnwl;  idd  tlim  leupoontbu  of  COTTObRNE  knd  mh  (acniin'  anill  iboronetiTy 


The  secret  of  success  ia  this  recipe,  as  in  others,  is  to  use  but  two-thinls  as 
much  Cottolcuc  as  you  used  to  use  of  lattl.  Cottolcne  will  make  the  biscuit 
light,  delicious,  wholesome.  Better  than  any  biscuit  you  ever  made  befoie.  Try 
it.  Be  sure  and  get  genuine  COTTOLENE.  Sold  everywhere  in  tins  with  trade 
—"Cottolcne,"  and  steer's  head  in  coUott'plaut  wreath — on  t 
THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 
Clilcaeo,    SU  Louis,     New  York,    BoBtou,     Fbllodelplila,    Ban  FranciEco,    MontreuL 


'Cbc  ^nVctKttttctet  Vx«M.  fUL«  "fUKlKUe,  It.  £. 


Remington. 

A  recent  canvas  of  34  ot  ihe  piincipol 
office  buildings  in  New  York  Cily, 
■bowed  3426  wriling-machines  in  aclual  I 

opentlion  therein,  ofwliith  were 

REMINQTONS      •      ■     36981 
All  other  makes        -      -         ;aS  ] 

Similar    Conditions    Exist    Elsewltere. ; 
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7000  letters 

from  Eminent  Doctors 
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VIN  MARIAN 
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NUMBER    ^[^    MODEL 

Is  the  Latest. 

Wyckoff,  Seauans  &  Benedict, 
327  Broaciway,  New  York. 


Mailed  Free. 

DcKripUve  Bmrfi  with  ToUnnii]'  ud 
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OP  NOTED  CELEBRITIES. 


XeiKjtelal  anil  Agrrrahlr. 

Hrrry  Teat  J-rseaa  AepwIotlaK. 

ATOldBahitllatloaa.    jink  rbr'TliiHariul.' 

At  Uranlati  aB4  Faat)  Urocen. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 

r..i>'  IT  w.  ""T""-        UW,lStliBt.,li»wrirt. 


SQUIRES' 

SofaBedsf 

ARE  STANDARD. 


The  Leading  Sofa  Bed 

'  on  the  market  for  years. 

TTMhlng  but  the  tw<-t  mattrlala   are   ased,  and 
I  I  ciRUbTt,  ele^nce  and  durability. 

Can  be  taken  all  apart  by  an/one. 
We  pay  the  freight. 
Write  Tor  catalog  and  prices. 

SIDNEY  SQUIRES  &  CO., 


'%^'%'%^%f%'%^/*'%^%/%/%^/%/%' 


iSTON.  i 


"l"he  Mason  &  Ilimlin  Pianos,  I 
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fj  Stringer  (see  illuslraled   Cato- I 

Jlt^ue,  niaileJuponapplication),  T 

t  require  ont-fsMrth  as  f 

fl  muck  tuning  as  any  cikrr  piane  , 

mo.i'ir,'    consequently   reducing  | 

i|  expense  of  lti;cping  sndincon-l 

fl  Scrcw-Sldnger  has  been  de- C 
T  dared  bjr  competent  jadecs  i<~ 
J  be  y^c  griaUst  advaiKi  made  it 
m  piaia-fnrU  amjIrttcHon  in  Ik, 
nh>t  fifty  y,ars. 
qilllutrMed  CaUloeue  mailed  on 
■ppllcalTun. 
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LIFE  OF  CARDINAL  MANNING, 

Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
By  EDMUND  5HERIDAN   PURCELL, 

Member  of  the  Roman  Academy  of  Letters,  \ 

WITH  PORTRAITS,  Two  vols.    8vo,  Cloth,  $6.oo. 


Life,   Letters,  and   Works  of 
LOUIS  AQASSIZ. 

By  Jules  Marcou. 

WUk  illtutrations.    Two  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  $4.00. 


Economic  History  of   Virginia  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Material  Condition  of  the  People,  based  upon 
Onsinaland  Contemporaneous  Records.  By  Pl^llp  Alex* 
ander  Bruce.  A  utkor  o/the  "  Plantation  Nejrro  as  a  Frtt- 
many*  and  Corre^nding  Secretary  0/  the  Virginia  Hi*' 
torical  Society,    Two  vols.,  crown  8vo,  $6.00. 


THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY, 


THE  LETTERS  OF  MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  1848-1888. 

Collected  and  Arranged  by  Qeor8:e  W.  E.  Russell.     2  vols.,  i2mo,  cloth,  $3.00.     Uniform  with  Matthew 
Arnold's  Complete  Works. 

%***They  are,  to  those  who  knew  him,  delightful  letters,  as  recalling  the  man.    His  letters  are  pleasant,  affectionate,  wholly 
unaffected.    .    .    .    They  are  pleasant  letters  of  travel.    His  letters  are  genial,  tender,  sometimes  playful." — The  Spectator, 


THE  CHILD  IN  PRIMITIVE  CULTURE 
AND  FOLK  THOUGHT. 

By  Dr.  A.   F.   Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.    8vo,  cloth.     {Just  ready'). 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NATURE  OF 

THE  STATE. 

A  Study  in  PoUtical' Philosophy.  By  Westell  Woodbury 
WiUouffhbv,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Philosophy  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,    8vo,  cloth.    {Just  ready). 


THE  MODERN  READER'S  BIBLE. 

A  Series  of  Books  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  presented  in  Modem  Literary  Form. 

The  purpose  of  this  Series  has  regard  to  the  Bible  as  part  of  the  World's  Literature,  without  reference  to  ques- 
tions of  religious  or  historic  criticism. 

Each  volume  edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Richard  Q.  Moulton,  M.A.  (Camb.),  Ph.D. 
(Penn.),  Professor  of  Literature  in  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago.     32mo,  cloth,  each  50  cents. 

NOW  READY, 

WISDOM  LITERATURE. 
I  ECCLESIASTICUS.  |      JOB  i^Ready  Feb'y  ijth). 


THE  PROVERBS. 


NEW  YOLC/ME, 

poEns. 

By  Christina  Q.  Rossetti.     i2mo,  cloth.     The  same,  large  paper. 


A  HISTORY  OF  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

LITERATURE. 

(1780-1895). 

By  Qeorge  Salntsbury ,  Professor  0/ Rhetoric  and  English  Lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  zamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


DANTE— THE  DIVINE  COMEDY. 
THE  INFERNO. 

A  version  in  the  nine-line  metre  of  Spenser.    By  Qeofge  Mus* 
grave,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


HEREDITY  AND  CHRISTIAN  PROBLEMS, 

By  the  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


SKCOND  EDITION. 


John  La  Farge's  Lectures  on  Art. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  PAINTING.  Lectures  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  By  John  La  Farge. 
Square  i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.35. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

New  Orleans :  The  Place  and  the  People. 

By  Grace  Kins,  author  of  **  Monsieur  Motte,"  **  Jean  Baptiste 
Le  Moyne,"  etc.  Profusely  illustrated  by  Frances  £.  Jonbs. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $3.50. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


Persis   Yorlce. 

By  Sidney  Christian.    lamo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

By  the  author  0/  "  Tryphena  in  Love"  "  Love  and 
Quiet  Li/e^''  etc. 

In  the  Smolce  of  War. 

A  Story  of  Civil  Strife.  By  Walter  Raymond.  j6mo,cloth,$i.a5. 


Disturbing  Elements. 

By  Mabel  C.  Birchenough.    xamo,  cloth,  $1.35. 
By  the  author  0/  "  Joanna  Traill,  Spinster^**  etc. 

The  Years  That  the  Locust  Hath  Eaten, 

By  Anne  E.  HoldsworUi.    xamo,  cloth,  $1.35. 


MACniLLAN  &  CO.,  «»  Y^WTW  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


St.  Paul  the  Traveller 

And  tha  Konu  Cidnn.    Br  Prof.  W.  M.  IUhuv,  auihc 

ol  "Tbg  Church  In  [be  Romaii  Empln."    S°.    With  iki 

fa" 

Renaissance  Fancies  and  5tudles. 

By  ViJDroK  Lii.  bcinE  a  icqud  ta  "  EupfaoHon/*    ja' 

The  Popolar  Works  of  Thomas  Paine. 

la  n  o«r  BDd  cheaper  edition ;  tr 

<WH  rta4r\  »"1  "The  Ags  oJ 

fLlch,$i.<n 

Tha  motvut  for  thexa  Tolumca  u  ■elected  tiuta  the  lel  of  the 

^Dmpleta  **  Writing!  of  PAinC}"  odited  hy  Mr.  Moifcumt  D. 

The  Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renals- 


The  Red  Republic 

A  Ronunce  of  the  Cammune.  Br  Robbut  W.  Chahhu. 
authgr  o[  "The  Kmg  in  Vcllow,'*  "la  the  Quaner,"  etc., 
etc     £°,  cloLh^  with  oraajaentat  caTCT,  $1.35. 

The  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

Th(  KuutT  ot  the  Filch  Army  Corpi.    ComiirUln^  a  lull 

the  cS^  froij^o  o'rg°anii>ti^''o™he'fi «e  di™"n'^*the 

vhich  it  wu  ensued.  By  Williau  H.  Powell,  Lieuten- 
ui.Ca]«iel  U.  S.  A.  One  larie  ocuvo  .olume.  wiih  mipi 
And  pluia.     Cloth  extra,  f  fi.oo  ;  half  morocco,  $g-oa. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

Bf  Edwaid  Ahm&tiiohq.  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen'i  CDlteg*, 
Oilord.  Nd.  ifi  in  the  "Heroei  of  the  tfalioni"  Seriei. 
Larse  ta-,  (uUy  iliuiirated,  cLoIh,  f  i.jD ;  hiU  leather,  tt.71. 


LUe  and  Times  of  Napoleon. 


UAHj.HlLUS.     WITh  IS  illMSIralioni 

Books  and  Their  Makers 


f    Napoleon 
ind  Poemi. 


Durlncthe  Middle  A;e^.    A  uiidy  of  the  cc 

Konan  Empire  to  the"b^^in''niTig'^^  ("he'  Th'll 
By  Geo.  Haves  Pits.h,  »oihor  of  "  AutI 
Public  in  Ancient  Tim  11.''    1  vols..  3*. 


N/IPOLESN 


A  History  of  Money  and  Prices. 

Beiivan  Inquiry  into  their  Relation!  Iram  (he  BeinnninEat 
«h»  Thineenth  Century  to  the  PrcMnc  Time.  ByJ.  Shokn- 
HOF.  author  o[  "The  Economy  ol  Higti  Vf^sa,"  etc 
"QiieHionioflheDay"SeiiciNo,8$.     u^    $i,jo. 

Economics. 

Bdn(IheIli<tDTro(  Ideal  in  Economics.  By  Hhndv  Ditn- 
WWO  MiCLE.m,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
the  Inner  Temple;  Barrisler-al.Law.  Authur  ol  ''The 
Theory  of  Credit,"  etc,    B".    $3.00. 

Iftln  so  A'etv  Bxh,  a  gtiarlrrly  SuOctin,  and praittclntftQf 
Ot  HiTK.  and  Storit.  «/lh.  Nalioni  S^rlmf.l  on  aMi^^litn. 
Pmlxam'i  nrtrait  CalaicfKHInt,  mail  jh-r/aij,  M  rectifCef 

a.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 
a?  Wert  Twenty-third  St.        -       New  York 


A  IM'^  historian  has  ever  succeeded  in  adequately 
^  U  "l  porlrai/ing  Ihe  characler  and  varied  lire  In 
field,  court,  and  cabinet  of  tiiis  wonderful  man,  and  In 
order  to  fully  understand  him  it  is  necessary  to  read  more 
than  one  author.  The  publishers  of  this  editbn,  after 
careful  study  and  comparison,  have  decided  to  group 
together  i[l  a  uniform  set  tile  Life  of  Napoleon,  by 
William  Hazlitt,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
and  fairest  record  of  his  military  life;  the  mcmoln  by 
Bounienne,  his  private  secretary,  giviiig  the  inner  secrets 
□f  his  cabinet,  and  the  memoirs  of^  Madame  Junot, 
Duchess  d'Abrantes,  describing  his  court  life.  This  set 
will  be  issued  in  sixteen  uniform  volumes,  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  volumes  per  month.  It  will  be  superbly 
illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  etchings  and  photo- 
gravures, depicting  battle  and  court  scenes,  and  includ- 
ing nijny  portraits  of  NafwDleon,  all  his  marshals  and  the 
oilier  great  historic  characters  of  his  period.  These  illus- 
trations will  be  printed  on  Imperial  Japanese  paper. 

In  point  of  manufaclute,  the  set  will  be  remarkable  for 
lis  elegance.  It  will  be  set  from  new  type,  in  a  fine 
open  page,  printed  on  parchment  linen  deckle-edged 
paper,  and  bound  in  half  leather  crushed,  gilt  lops. 

For  specimen  pages,  showing  type  and  paper,  to- 
gether with  sample  illustratbns,  please  send  to 

BRYAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 
Nvw  V4Hc.Ofe|. 
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Typewrttor," 


Caligraph 

Typewriter 


J  ArtUk  IHuatnUd  Catalopie 
s  [Q  Typewiitcr 


for  1896,"' 

If  you  want  tns  best  vain 

P^B»  ind  StwllM,  joil  w      _    .. 

to  our  New  Siipply  Catalogue  and  Papti 
Simple  Book,  wbich  will  be  *ent  promptly  on 


The  Densmore  has  the  most  convenient 
system  of  scales.  There  is  no  guesswork  in 
using  them.  They  do  not  go  up  in  the  air 
when  you  turn  the  platen  to  inspect  the  writing 
and  need  them  most.  With  work  in  full  sight, 
you  can  move  the  carriage  with  ease  and 
certainty  to  any  point  of  the  writing, 

Sunnary  of  Sunerlorltlc*  Eatablldicd :  Lighuit  Kn 
Touch,  GcEiieu  SpecJ,  MoM  Convenient  Paper  Feeil,  Platena 
Cbanied  tbe  Quicken,  Hand  ieM  Sfnea  ot  Scald. 

Free  dncHptive  punphlet  with  ttadmiiniali  fnm  ihe  V.  S. 
GoTcmnient  and  teading  CoocemL 

KISMHE  TTKWIITER  IB.,  311  IIOADWAT,  1.  T. 


SHORTHAND 

taking  Ihe  place  o( 


.^fc^TYPEWRITERS  fc'v,, 
SQr  8!,TNS'-i»S&i.,J'KW>,°4,iS 


futertlun  ahorlhanil.     t>5. 
m,  114    B«nn»tt  Building,  N«h  York  Cllir 


Ty  P^ft  R I  't  e'«  E  M  PO  bVu  M  202  L A  M  L  Lf 


JYPEWRinR  HE^qUARn^ 


IteniingtsQ,  125.00  Smith  PreinliT» 
C3,lisTaph,      to     Seninun, 
;.II:uiiiaosi,  <65.n  Tort,  Eto. 
Rentals  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  month. 

liKORdE    A.    HILL.    Manaser, 

i  BARCLAY  ST.  NEW  TORK.      1 58  ADAIUS  ST,  CHICAGO.     38  COURT SQR.  BOSTOM. 


A  (saved  '■■•"■'^""^'"""^ 
mmmw&wmi. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Number 


I 


Yost. 


A  perfect  typewriter 
does  perfect  'work. 
"  The  beautiful  work  of 
the  Yost"  IB  uaeqiuiUed. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

Yost  Writing:  Machine  Co., 

6i  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
40  Holbom  Viaduct,  London,  Eng, 


$3,500.00  IN  PRIZES 

will  be  given  by  the  publishers  ol  K1X)VA,  the  oev  popular  word  and  letter  game.  In 

THE  QREATEST  SPEULINQ  MATCH  EVER  KNOWN. 


VU  Prof.  Amo 


GoMen  Ruli  of  Bonan,  ud  Mr.  E.  F.  MarkhuB,  Biutoco  MuucEt  at  dM 

urd  we  v[ll  gtye  ONE  HUNDRED  VALUABLE  FRIZES  u  ico  tattmf 

t  iliuKiued  cAUloguB  of  pruec,  viih  full  direccioDi, 

"KLOVA," 

The  latest  and  most  popular  "  word  and  letter  "  game. 
Irt  Prlza-MASON  »  HAMLIN  LISZT  ORQAN   -  •700.00 

Id  Quaitticd  Oak  or  JilihagaDy. 

3d-CHICKERING  UPRIGHT  PIANO     ■      -  •070.00 

Wiih  Solid  Mihoguy  Cue. 

3d-"  Essex  Trap •235.00 

From  cho  French  Curiige  Co.,  Boiiob. 

4th-Purltan  Bicycle •100.00 

OPFICBOFTHIIPOSTMAMTEII,  BOSTOhl,  MaSS.,D«.  4,    llff. 

The  Eddt  Toy  aso  Caui  Co.  ajS  Wuhingion  St.,  Bouon,  Him. 

Gentlemen. — Refcfring  lo  your  tPiunlii  lo  the  m^LabUity  of  the  nnH 
Klova   1   have  10  inform  JOU  ibu  the  AtulmDl  Auocaey  Ccner«L  mlq  M 


'     Rn^lhi'iiy.J." 


■Dible.     If  I 


ize,  Value  •070.00. 

Is  ftwsele  byall  Dcalera,  orwill  bCMOt  poat  tree  tor  Si.oa  byaddreulng  Prlie  Dqit.,  A-9, 

The  Eddy  Toy  &  Game  Co.,  358  Washlngrton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

■n.,  nin.  ol  tfaa  "Burdett"  Ji— m-j. 


(,p  TME~roRVM"j:A  DVE  R  TI 3  E  P^ 

•  •  •  •  The  catalogue  or  circular  of  any  school  announced 
in  these  pages  will  be  mailed  to  any  reader  of  TrtE  Forum 
upon  application  to  the  publishers.    ■•••■••• 


opment  oi  good  cl 
driU  in  iLudiEi.    M 


fint  wilb  lu.  Thonush 
»lifc  >pddbciplinc,iiiid 
<n  hta.    Wc  take  enlin 

K  S.  CunTis  (Yula  '«9}. 


Conoectlcut.  Hartford. 

Woodalde  Seminary.  Tim 

Citjr  adnauni  for  culmre  and 
aiuS*fc.T.  Sum 


Connecticut,  L.licb&eld  Co.,  WaihiBctan. 

The  Qunnery.    Family  School  tor  Boys. 

Flfucmh  ycir  ander  praen  t  principal.    CoUcgc  prepar 
Scieiitilic    and    Special    Counci.      Four    Uarvaid   or 


CoUDeeiicut,  Norwalk. 

TUm  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls. 

Forly-(our  miles  Iroin  New  York  Cily.     riimary 


Mr«.  Mead's  School  for  Qlrls 

and   Young   Ladibs.     College   Preparai 
CouTM.    of    Stud,;.      Vocal  and    In.lrom 


■od  Muaic    Scpann  drpanmeni 


Miss  Aiken's  School  for  Oiris. 


IlllnaU,  Woodatock. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys. 

A  deliihlful  taoiDe  Khool  near  Chicago.   4Sil]year     LoadML, 
healtblul  and  beaulKul;  diicipline  firm  and  kicd;  eenoiDS 

gyniMaiiini,  eic.    Send  for  pioapectui. 


Maryland,  LuthervlUe. 

9330— Maryland  CoIIcm  for  Younz  Ladles. 


New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

in*  Ltading  CinueTvaloTy  t/A  mrrica .) 
ounded  by  Dr.  E.  Toutjft     Cabl  Faeltbh,  DitM 


'.  Hale,  General  Man 


The  Commonwealth  Avenue  School  for  QirU. 

CoUeEe  Pieparalory.     Kegularand  advanced  Counei. 

'i'lie  Miuei  Uilman,  Principala. 


HuaachuMtu,  Duabury. 

Powder  Point  School. 

-      Scieniilic  School,  College,  or  Buuneo.     Inii 


'.  B.  KHAPf.  S.B.  (M.  I.T.J. 


Maaaachuictta,  EaathamploD. 

Wllliston  Seminary 

prepares  boys  for  any  college  or  Kientll 


STUDYLAWtTKOMEl 

[CHAUTAUaUA  PLAN] 
Able  professors— thoTDUEh  coorse.  leid" 
LL.  B.     (IneorporatedJ- 


Ircu  Kev,  Wb.  Gallacheb,  Principal. 


{  Prospect  Hill  School  for  Qirls. 

>-.  l^^E.'nale,  D.d7'        jAuas  C.  Pahsons,  Pri^paL 


n 


I    s^t<\/j^x.,^is/2L 


uy/ 


Kit 


llusachttsetto,  Spring^eld. 

«« Tho  Bbns/'  Home  and  Day  School  for  Qtrls. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Wellesley ,  and  Smith.    Clawcal, 
Kngiiih,  special  courses.  Miss  Port&R|  Principal. 


MaMftchusetts,  Wilbraham. 

IVesleyan  Academy. 

Both  Sexes.  Nine  Courses.  Specialists  in  Classics,  Art,  and 
Music  Enlarged  endowment  insures  superior  advantages 
at  moderate  expense.  79th  vear.  Winter  term  opens  January 
1, 1896.    For  Catalogue  adoress 

Rev.  Wm.  R.  Nkwhall,  Principal. 


Minneaota,  Minneapolis. 

Stanlejr  Hall. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  15  instructors,  o  resi- 
dent; 1x5  students.  Music,  Art.  Gymnastics.  Six  scnolar- 
abipa  for  advanced  work  (value  $000.00  each),  to  academic 
graduates.  Olive  Adblb  Evbrs,  Principal. 


For  Healthful  Location, 
Cheerful  Family  Life, 
Thorough  Instruction, 
and  Personal  Attention, 


enter  the 
young  LadloM*  Swmtrmry, 

PRKKMOU»,  N   J. 

The    Missbs    Sbwall, 
Principals. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 


FOR  BOYS. 


>> 


*^  Among  ike  Pines.' 
lot  college,  scientific  schools  or  business. 

JAMS8  W.  MOBET,  A.M.,  Principal, 

Lakewood^  New  Jeraey. 


Nevir  York,  Albany. 

St.  Agnes'  School 

Under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Doanb.  Regular  and  Option- 
al Courses  in  all  Departments  of  Study.  Special  advantages 
In  Languages,  Music,  and   Art.    Gymnasium.    35th  year. 

Miss  Ellbn  W.  Boyd,  Principal. 


New  York,  Comwall-on-Hudaon. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

For  boarding  cadets  only.  Prepares  for  all  College  and  Gov- 
ernment Academies.  Completely  equipped  and  beautifully 
located  on  Hudson  River,  4  miles  above  West  Point.  For 
catalogue,  address,  S.  C.  Jones,  C.  £.,  Supt. 


New  York,  Fort  Plain. 

CUNTON    LIBERAL  INSTITUTE  AND  MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY. 


New  York,  PeekakUl. 

The  dinton  Claaakal  School 

Prepares  boys  thoroughly  for  college  or  business.    Send  for 

catalogue. 

Charlas  W.  CuNTON,  Principal. 


New  York,  Poughkeepaie. 

RIverview  Academy. 

6oth  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  GoTernment 
Academies,  and  Business.  U.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Riverview  by  Secretary  of  War.  .„«.,. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbbb,  A.M.,  Pnndpal. 


New  York,  Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudaon. 

Ossinlns  School  for  Girls. 

Buildings  equipped  with  steam  heat  and  other  moderc  improre* 
ments.    One  nour  from  New  York.    Prcparts  for  college. 
-     Advanced  courses  in  Art  and  Music.    Albert  Ross  Parsons, 
Musiotl  Director.    98th  year  began  Sept.  i8th. 

Miss  C.  C.  FuLLBK,  Piia. 


New  York,  Sing-SIng-on-the-Hudaon. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy. 

A  College-fitting  and  Character-building  School  for  Boya. 
76th  year.  library  of  12,000  volumes.  Summer  session. 
Send  for  catalogue.    Reference.  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate. 

Charles  F.  Brusib,  A.M.,  {  Tw.^.^t. 

Aothur  T.  Emor V,  A.  B. ,     f  J'nnciP** 


Law  Department, 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Day  and  Evening  Courses. 

6 1  St  year  begins  October  x,  1895. 

Confers  LL.B.;  also  (for  graduate  courses)  LL.M. 

Austin  Abbott,  Dean  and  Senior  ProfcMor. 

Address  for  catalogue  BEOIATRAR,  University, 

Washington  Square,  East. 


Madame  Alberti's  Ilelsarte  School. 

Health,  Strength,  and  Grace.      Refined  diction,  sweet  con- 
versational Voice.     Cultivated  personality  for  Post-graduate 
young  ladies. 
Madam B  Alberti's  Delsarte  School  of  Exprfssios, 

56  West  50th  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

RIVERSIDE  DRIVE, 
Will  reopen  Oct.  a.         '    8sth  and  86th  StreeU,  New  York. 


Ft  Plain,  N.r. 
M.  J.liiichael, 

Pmident. 


OfTiccr  detailed  by  U.  S.  Government  as 
military  instructor.  Co-cducational. 
Comprises:  i.  Seminary  with  four 
courses :  ColIe);;iate,  Literary  and  Musi* 
cal.  Civil  Kn^fineerinsf,  bcientific.  2. 
Fittinjif  school  for  any  College. 
3.  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Music 
(Piano,  Violin,  Voice,  under  su- 
perior foreign  teachers),  Elocu- 
tioUj  Art.  4.  Porter  School  of 
Husmess  Training.  All  depart- 
_^  ments  open  to  Cadets.  JVlain 
^  Building  as  complete  as  a  fine 
hotel  in  furnishings ;  elevator. 
Steam,  gas.  Campus,  o^  acres,  (gymnasium.  Overlooking  the 
Mohaint  Valley.    Engli^  Preparatory  Department. 


HH    n  im 


I  L  t  - 


Ohio,  Cincinnati. 

Mt.  Auburn  Youns  Ladies'  Institute. 

School  of  language.  Literature,  and  History.  Music  and 
Art.  F.lective  Courses  of  Study.  Preparation  for  Foreign 
Travel.  Special  Courses  in  History  of  Art.  Careful  Home 
Training  and  Social  Culture.    Pupils  limited  in  number. 

H.  Thane  Millkk,  Prcst. 


Ohio,  Columbus,  151  E.  Broad  Street. 

Miss  Phelps'  English  and  Classical  School 

for  Voung  Indies  and  Children.  College  Preparatory^  Regu- 
lar and  Elective  Courses.  Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art« 
Home  and  Social  Culture. 


ijjr\^E    rQRVM-;;ADVER-ri3ER~Q 


ObiB,  OamUir. 

Harcourt  Place  Semliury. 

For  GIrli.  The  hiabw  laicllectiiil  kdTUUn*,  it  bcaatlfii 
vid  onnfortible  home,  a  boupliful  utble,  jind  cueful  ftiten 
tloa  to  jm  Ihmt  pcTtuaa  ED  ^dchI  heAjLh«»aiid  menial  tnjiiifi£ 
rcfloed  miaacn  Rnd  the  bcic  eenenl  cullun.    Additu 

Mn.  Ada  Av.ii  Hills,  Principd. 


Ohio,  Oamblcr 


KenyoB  Mtlltary  Aoutemy. 

PrepiMBoyj  (orColligeiirBuiineii.   Seventy^ecnnd  7«r 
BovdinE  pus^ls  limhcd  to  loo.    Emr1yipplic»tioo  durable 


PesBBylvanl*,  Bcthlahanl. 

nonivlan  Semiiury,  ^i'^'^^^i^l„„  won 


J.  « 


»  Vork. 
It,  D.D.,  Priodpd. 


PcBoajFlnaU,  OgODti  (unr  PhllBdilpfala) 

Cheltenham  Military  Academy. 

Tniill  reapectioiie  of  Ihe  belt  preparatory  Khooliin  1 
KeprcHatedbyiucraduatHinyALi.  Habvaod.Phi 

CoiHU.L.TlOrPoLmCHHIcLEHiaH.LAI'AVETTiai 

ofPa.  9&iDp«year;Dceitrai.  Send  for illuMiaied 


pBDniylvaaia,  Phlladelphin, 

WalDut  Lane  School. 

BoBrdiBff  uid  Day  Si ' 


■  Mn.  Thbododa  B. 


'^HABDS™Pl 


PennijrlvBDlB,  PhllBdalphlB,  iioi-nog  Bpnics  fit. 

The  Walton.Wrilealey  School 

roR  Girls.  pDHCaieilinatprivate  property  incity.  Boanl- 
ing  and  day.  14th  year.  Academic,  College  Prepantory, 
atio  Mnaical  Departnienti.  For  illuitraled  cauJogue  Bad 
rclerencca,  addrcH       Dc.  and  Mn.  Jauu  R.  DAKPomt. 


PenaiylvaniB,  PbllB.    Walnut  aad  41 

PeniuylvanUi  School  for  Qirls. 

ColIeEC    Prepantory.    Acxdemlc,   Crannuir 
Gradea.    Board  and  Tuition,  Including  Lanc 


A  Church  Boarding  and  Day  School  (or  Girli.  Prrpart*  for 
College  or  givei  fnTl  Academic  Cnurec.  Twenty-cighib  year 
opengWcdaciday,  Sept.  35.  189;.     Forclrculan  addica. 


'.j'i.//,.-.,PriaapaL 


ViriinU,  Lexlnftoa. 

Virginia  Military  Institute. 

"iUury,  Scientific,  and  Technical  School.    Couna  in 

led  Chemiwry  and  Engineering,    E>Kni«  xeiage  (j 

New  cadets  report  Sept.  1 


MiUury,  Scientific,  and  : 
plied  Chemiury  and  Eng 


WaabiBgton,  District  of  Columbia. 

National  Park  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

Suburb!  of  Washington,  D,  C.    Colleipaie  and  Seminary 
Connes.    Beautiful  grounds.    175,000 building*.    Acultntad 
home.    f35oln$40o.     Send  (or  illuitrmted  Calalosve. 
"It  jsa  liberal  educatioB  to  live  ia  Washington-" 


^NEWENCUVND 

!^    MAGAZINE 


T^he  New  England  inagazlne. 

With  all  the  general  features  of 
the  other  great  illustrated  monthlies, 
presents  each  month  articles  of 
special  interest  to  people  of  New 
England  birth  or  origin  wherever 
they  may  reside. 

The  program  for  1896  is  pe- 
culiarly attractive.  Send  for  it  and 
a  free  sample  to 

\Vy4RREN  F.  KELLOaa,  Publisher,  Boston 


QTHE    PQR\/7n;;ADVERXI3ER^jy2 

•  •  •  •  Every  Lawyer  whose  name  is  in  the  follow- 
ing list  has  been  recommended  as  a  member  of  the  bar 
in  good  standing  and  worthy  of  confidence.    •    •    •    • 


Alabama. 

AmnsTOH.  J.J.  WlUett. 
TuscaijOosa.   a.  C.  Haiipo^^ 

Aiicansas. 

Harrison.    Bailey  &  Saeger. 
LiTTLR  ROCK.    W.  E.  Atkinson. 
LONOKB.    J .  £.  Gatewood.  St. 

California. 

ftAN 'Francisco.    W.  R.  Dainfrerfield.  508 

California  St. 

Colorado. 

X>RifVRR.   Jno.    Howard    Jones,  37    Syrocs 
Building. 

Connecticut. 

Hartford.   Clias.  H.  Briscoe. 

NbWTOWN.    C.  H.  Niirtlirop. 
8OUTHINGTON.    Marcus  H.  Holcomb. 
WtUJIfANTiC.    Geo.  W.  Melony. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Washington.    Wilson  &  Barkdale,  Km  E  St., 
N.  W. 

Florida. 

JACKSONVIL1.B.    Cooper  5r  Cooper. 
FRNSACOLA.    Blount  &  Blount. 
TALLAHASSRR.    R.  W.  Williams. 

Georgia. 

Columbus.    McNeill  &  Levy. 
Macon.    Thomas  B.  West. 
Tallapoosa.  A.  1.  Head. 
Washington,  w.  m.  &  M.  P.  Rbbsb. 

Idaho. 

Boos  Crrr.    Richard  Z.  Johnson. 

Illinois. 

Chicago.    Robert  R.  Baldwin.  93  Dearborn  St. 

Lothrop  S.  HodKCS,  841  Adams  St. 

Thornton  &  Chancellor,  143-5  ^'^^  Salle  St. 
DaCATUR.    C  J.Cole. 
DbLAVAN.    Henrv  P.  Jones. 
Mt.  CARROLL.    C.  L.  Hu&tetter. 
QUiNCnr.    Covert  &  Pope. 
VXBNNA.    W.Y.Smith, 

Indiana. 

EUCRART.    Perry  L.  Turner. 
FT.  Waynb.     fas.  M.  Barrett. 

Plymouth,   r.  b.  oeiestjee. 

Valparaiso.    A.  D.  Bartholomew. 

Iowa. 

GRINNRLL.    Haines  &  Lyman. 
OTO.    F.  H.  Cutting. 

Kansas. 

Atchison,  w.  w.  &  w.  f.  Guthrie. 
Hutchinson.  John  w.  Koi>erts. 

1BWRLL  City.    J.  C.  Postlethwaite. 
.RAVRNWORTH.    William  C.  Hook. 
8RNBCA.    Wells  &  Wells. 


Kentucky. 


Bowling  Grben.    Wrii;ht  &  McEIroy. 
Covington.   Chas.  H.  Fisk. 
GBORGBTOWN.    H.  p.  Montgomery. 
LOUISVILLB.    Chas.  S.  Grul)T»s,  ai6  Fifth  St. 

'*  Georffe  B.  Eastin,  33  &  34  Bull 

Block. 
WiCKLIFPB.    Z.  W.  Uugs  &  Son. 

Louisiana. 

BBLLBVUB.    J.  a.  Snider. 

CLINTON.    W\  F.  Kernaii. 

HOUMA.    L.  F.  Suthon. 

NRW  Orlrans.    Harry  H.  Hall,  173  Common 

^ St. 

OPBLOUSAS.    Estilette  &  Dupre. 

Maine. 

Augusta.   i^iieC.  Comish. 

Bangor.    Henry  L.  Mitchell. 
Bar  Harbor.   Foster  &  Wood. 
Bath.    Sanford  L.  Fonr. 
Bbthbl.    Herrick  &  Park. 
EASTPORT.   Jno.  H.  McFaul. 
LJmiSTOH.  JAcGUlicuddy  &  Moray. 


Madison.   C.  O.  Small. 
Portland.    Frank  &  Larrabee. 

"  Locke  &  Locke. 

So.  Norridgbwock.    Chas.  A.  Harrington. 
WaldoboRO.    O.  D.  Castner. 
Watbrvillb.    Wm.  T.  Haines. 


Maryland. 


Annapolis.    Frank  H.  Stockett,  Jr. 
Chrstbrtown.    James  Alfred  Pearce. 

Massachusetts. 

Adams.    F.  R.  Shaw. 

Athol.    E.O.Wilson. 

Boston.   Geo.  A.  Brown,  Room  60  Ames  BIdg. 

"  Jas.  E.  Cotter,  109  WashiiiKtcm  St. 

"  ForrestC.  Maacnoster.oj/  Exchanre 

Bldj. 

"  J.  A.  Stockwell.  30  Peml>erton  Sq. 

Hi'DSON.   Jas.  T.  Joslin. 
LawkbNCB.    DeCourcy  &  Coulson. 

"  Sweeney  &  Dow. 

Nbw  BbdpORD.    Alex.  MrL.  Goodspeed,  37'. 

Purchase  St. 
Newton.    Wm.  F.  Bacon. 
S<H'TH  FramINGHAM.    John  M.  Merriam. 
SpkingPIRLU.     Robert  A.  Knight. 
Wkstborough.    Joshua  E.  Beeman. 
WuKCBSTBR.    Elliott  H.  Pcabody.  43  Main  St. 


Michigan. 


Coldwatbr.    Chas.  N.  Lcgg. 
Fennvillb.    Theo.  Wade. 
Kalauazcx).    E.  a.  &  K.  B.  Crane. 

Minnesota. 

Crookston.    Miller  &  Foote. 
MuNTICBLLO.    James  C.  Tarbox. 
Pkrham.    M.  J.  Daly. 
Pkbston.    H.  R.  Wells. 


Mississippi. 


ABBRDBBN.    Georire  C.  Paine. 
Friaks  Point.    D.  A.  Scott. 
HAZLRHURST.    J.  S.  Sexton. 
Kosedalb.    Chas.  &  A.  Y.  Scott. 
Sardis.    J.  B.  Boothe. 
Vaidbn.    Monroe  McClurg. 

Missouri. 

Kansas  City.    Frank  Titns,  001  N.  Y.  Life 

Ins.  Bld^. 
St.  Louis.   Everett  W.  Pattison,  Odd  Fellows* 
BIdif. 

Montana. 

Columbia  Falls.   Arthur  Y.  Lindsey. 

Nebraska. 

Arapahob.    John  If.  Mooney. 
Bloomfield.    J.  H.  Lucas. 
Cretr.    Fayette  I.  Foss. 
OrI).    Thos.  L.  Hall, 
Pender.    K.  G.  Strontr. 
Wahoo.    L.  E.  Gruver. 

New  Hampshire. 

Manchester,    C.  w.  Fellows. 
PRTEKBOROI'GH.     Us.  F.  Itrennsn. 
SUMERSWURTH.    Wm.  F.  Rus&ell. 


New  Jersey. 


Camden.    Thomas  E.  French,  106  MarketSt. 
JKKSEY  CITY.       Frank    P.    McDvrniott,    259 

Washinj:ton  St. 
Montclair.    Edwin  B.  GiHxlell. 
MuKKISTOWN.    (iuy  Minton. 
Nkw  Brunswick.    James  ll.  Van  Cleef. 
KfdUank.    Applecrate  X;  Hope. 
WoODUKIDGB.    Epnraim  Cutter. 

New  Mexico  Territory. 

White  Oaks.    John  Y.  Hewit.  . 

New  York. 

BallstonSpa.    Tames  L.  Scott.  1 

Buffalo.    H.  G.'NIiddaugh,  63  Chapin  Block.  I 
Dayton.    W.  S.  Thrasher.  | 

iAMAICA.    John  Flemini;. 
fORRIsviLLB.    J.A.Johnson. 
NBW  York. 

William  Bruce  Ellison,  739  Broadway. 
M.  S.  &  1.  S.  Isaacs.  27  Pine  Street. 
POUGHKBBPSIB.    John  H.  Millard,  5a  Market 

Street. 
PtJLASKI.    S.  C.  Huntington  ft  Son. 
WALTON.   SamU  H.  Fancher. 


North  Carolina. 

Ckarlottb.    Edwin  T.  CaMler. 

North  Dakota. 

Fargo.    Newman,  SpalrHnr  ft  Phfllps. 
Wahpbton.    a.  M.Bersecb. 

Ohio. 

Clevbland.   Kerruish,  Chapcnaa  ft 
Connbaut.     Allen  M.  Cox. 
New  Lexington.    Jesse  E.  Powell. 
Wapakonbta.    Davis  ft  Hoakinc. 

Pennsylvania. 

BUTLBR.    T.  C.  Campbell. 
Chambrrsburg.    Ctiarles  Walter. 
Mbchanicsburg.    Wm.  Penn  Lloyd. 
NEW  Castls.    W.  H.  Falls. 
Newtown.    Geo.  A.  Jenks. 
Philadelphia. 

Edwaril  Fenno  Hoflmant  71$  Diosl 
PITTSBURG. 

Marshall  Brown.  SS7  Fourth  Are'. 

Murphy  ft  Hosack,  Yoder  Bidldiaff.  * 

Rhode  Island. 

Newport.    Sam'l  R.  Honey,  aj  Franklin  St. 
Wm.  P.  Slieifteld,  Jr..  asj  Thaiaea 
St. 
ProvidbnCB.     C.  E.  Chanplin,  Butler  Ex* 
change. 
"  Alfred  S.  Johnson,  Rooai  st4 

Butler  Exchange. 
James  TiUinghaat.  6  S.  MbIb 
St. 
**  Walter  B.  Vincent.  4B  Oafbem 

House  St. 

South  Carolina. 

Charleston.    Mnrdecat  ft  Gadsden. 
CHARLKSTON.    Smythe  ft  Lee. 
KIDGBWAY.     R.  A.  Meares. 
WiNNSBORu.   A.  S.  ft  W.  D.  Doufflaas. 

South  Dakota. 

Siorx  Falls.    Aitkens.  Bailey  ft  Voorh—, 
Yankton.    Gamble  ft  Dillon. 

Tennessee. 

Nashvillb.    D.  F.  Wilkin  ft  Chanbettela, 
VanderbUt  Law  BuildiI^[. 

Texas. 

Dallas.    W.  B.  Merchant. 
J  EPFMRSON.    W.  T.  Armiitead. 

Utah  Territory. 

SALT  Lakb  CiTT.    Richard  B.  ShepenL 

Vermont. 

Barrr.    John  W.  Gordon. 
Burlington.    Hamilton  S.  Peck. 
HydkPark.    R.  W.  Hulburd. 
Manchester.    A.  C.  Osgood. 
Montpklier.    T.J.DearitL 
J.  H.  Lucia. 


Virginia. 


CHRlSTlAN«iBURG.    Phlej^ar  ft  JohnMB. 
Lv.NCHIirKO.    James  E.  Edmunds. 
Manchester.    L.iwrence  P.  Pool. 
Tazewell.   A.  J.  &S.  D.  May. 


Washington. 

Olympia.    Milroy  ft  Kreider. 

West  Virginia. 

New  Martinsville,   s.  B.  Hall. 

Wisconsin. 

Brodhead.    BurrSprague. 
Darlington.    OrtonftUshom. 
Fond  di*  Lac    N.  C.  Giifin. 
JEFFERSON.    W.  if.  Porter. 
La  Crosse.    McConnell  ft  Schweirer. 
MILWAUKEE.     Miller,  Noyes.  Miller  ft  Wahl, 
102  Wisconsin  Sl 

CANADA. 
Manitoba. 

Brandon.    Henderson  ft  Matbeton. 


WALTER  CHURCH,  ATTORNEY, 


1   Beacon   Street,    Boston,   Massachusetts. 
Special  attenuon  to  reooverin|r  estates  and  €Ltiduv^b»:cw 


<sLi^^  roRv>CSDycRTi3ci^;[ 


oltimbia 
!BickU5 


The  Modeb  for  J896  are 
nearer  perfection  than  biqrcles 
evei'  came  before.  That  goes 
without  saying.  They  bear 
the  Columbia  name. 

if 

All  tbrough  the  rush  of  the  past  year  tbt  experts  of  the 
great  Columbu,  (adories  have  watched  and  tested  and 
perfected,  to  make  still  better  the  unequalled,  uoap- 
pToached  Columbian  that  were  delighting  Columbia 
rukis  everyri^here.  The  result  is  an  added  smoothness  of 
running,  an  added  measure  of  satisfying  completeness, 
that  the  bicycle  world  will  go  wild  over. 


$100    s^ 


Beautiful  Art  Catalogue  of  Columbia  and 
t^ftford  Bicycles  is  free  it  you  call  upon 
any  Columbia  agent  i  by  mail  from  is  for 
two  2-cent  stamps. 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Factories  and  General  Ofticcs,  Hartford,  Con"? 
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Of  all  the  Bicycles,  which  shall  I  ride? 


IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE,  you  have  resolved  to  ride  a  bioycle.  All  the  rest  of  the  w^orld  is. 
riding.  So  far  so  good.  Take  it  for  granted  you  are  in  a  quandary  about  whioh  one 
of  the  many  makes  of  bicycles  shall  be  your  mount.  A  few  of  thepn  are  of  equal 
merit.  Many  more,  unfortunately,  do  not  commend  themselves  to  >vi8e  choi<3e. 
You  must  not  sp>end  your  money  blindfold.  A  high-gra4e  >vheel  is  'svliat  you  want 
— ^that  is  a  wheel  ^vhich  costs  and  is  -worth  $100, — and  on  that  supposition  these  few 
words  are  addressed  to  you.  Besides,  if  you  should  ever  v^ant  to  sell  your  high-grade 
wheel,  you  can  get  your  nmoney  out  of  it. 

Vour  attention  is  invited  to  the  bioycle  which  runs  on  CRIMSON  RIMS.  Oftentimes 
this  wheel  is  painted  throughout  in  crimson.  Crimek>n  is  a  winning  color..  It  is  the 
SYRACUSE  WHEEL,  the  product  of  the  Syracuse  Cycle  Company  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  There 
is  not  a  spot  in  this  country  where  the  bicycle  is  in  us^,  where  the  CRIMSON  RIM 
SYRACUSE  WHEEL  is  not  seen.  You,  at  least,  kno.w  how  it  looks.  The  question  with 
the  rid6r  v/ho  has  had  another  mount,  or  to  whom  the  whole  field  of  bioycle  pi^oduot  is 
an  explored  country,  is  whether  the  SYRACUSE  WHEEL  possesses  the  qualities  that 
ought  to  belong  to  a  bicycle  for  which  $100  is  to  be  paid. 

As  this  page  is  an  advertisement  you  will  not  take  its  statement  unreservedfy  aa  an 
ans-wer  to  your  inquiry.  Well  and  good.  Nobody  asks  you  to.  But  what  is  asked  is 
that  you  get  the  candid  opinion  of  riders  of  the  SYRACUSE  WHEEL.  They. are  known  as 
"*•  Sycamores,'*  and  they  "  spin  to  win."  Take  them  una-wares,  anywhere,  and  make  their 
experience  your  guide.  If  they  have  been  fooled,  as  a  rule  you  may  dep>end  upon  their 
telling  you.  Stop  the  first  wheelman  on  CRIMSON  RIMS  who  comes  your  ^vay  and  quiz 
tiim.  If  he  is  flying  too  fast  (it  is  a  habit  they  have>  try  the  next.  One  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer.  One  opinion  does  not  nnake  a  judgment.  Get  as  many  expressions 
from  CRIMSON  RIM  riders  as  you  can.  Then  buy  your  v/heel.  If  it  does  not  happen  to 
be  a  SYRACUSE  WHEEL  nobody  is  to  blame  but  the  Syracuse  Cycle  Company.  The- 
CRIMSON  RIM  SYRACUSE  WHEEL  is  fitted  with  Vim  hose-pipe  tires  when  so  ordered. 

The  Syracuse  Cycle  Company  ought  to  know  ho-w  to  make  just  the  bicycle  you 

"want.        At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  home  of  the  CRIMSON  RIMS,  this  Company  has  in  oper-' 

ation  day  and  riight  three  large  factories  in  which  2,800  workmen   will  be  employed. 

Tliis  Company  has  never  been  able  to  supply  the  demand.       It  plans  to  do  so  this  year. 

Fof*  that  reason  this  medium   is  ennployed  to  call  .your  attention  to  the  CRIMSON   RIM 

SYRACUSE  WHEEL.       As  Shakespeare  has  it,  the  Syracuse  Cycle  Company  would 

The  multitudinous  seas'incarnidine. 
Making  the  green  one  red. 

Agencies  for  the  CRIMSON  RIMS  are  established  wherever  Civilization  has  set  foot. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  cannot  be  very  far  a-way  fronn  an  agency.      A  catalogue 

"Will  be  forwarded  to  your  address  for  the  asking,  provided  you  enclose  t>v<)  2c.  stamps 

in  your  letter.      It  contains  all  the  information  you  may  seek. 


SYRACtJSE  CYCLE  COMPANY 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Office,  No.  103  Reade  Street. 

CHARLES  J.  STEBBINS,  Agent. 


Of  all  the  Bicycles,  ride  the  Crimson  Rims. 
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.      As  near  periect  as  the  finest  ^^ 

equipped  bicycle  plant  in  the  ^^ 

"  world  can  make  them — thecon- 

,  centrated    extract    of   bicycle 

goodness — are 

;  nOMARCH 


r  BICYCLES. :; 

'^  FonrmodelB,  tSOnnd  tlOO.    DfA- 

olghl  models  for  adulu  tmU  obildrau,  "^ 
•I&,«ao,«ao,t40.  beudturcatalOBue. 

^  HORAKCR  CYCLE  MFC.  CO.,  "* 

^   Uka,  HiJitsd  and  Futlon  Slrceb,  CHICAGO.  ^ 

Ikkkkikkkkl 


America's   Representative  Bicycle, 


The  Liberty  Is  made 
right — It  is  the  wheel 
you  are  sure  of. 

THE  LIBERTY  CYCLE  COMPANY. 

4  Warren  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


l1'nifiiSiliB(^HB9  The  Standard  Tires 

Hartford 
Single=Tubes 

These  are  the  tires  that  have 
coavTnced  the  whole  cycling 
world  that  Single-Tubes  are 
safest,  simplest,  best  'V<v^ 
There  are  imitations  in  plenty, 
but  Hartfords  are  standards. 


THE  HARTFORD  RUBBER  W0RK5  CO. 
Hartfonl,  Conn. 


BRANCH   HOUSES: 
St.,  Now  Vnric 
8  WalMsh  Ave,  Cblcapi,  I 
■8-14  UMa  St., 


'  Have  you  seen 
'  The  Olive  Green 
Sterling  Machine? 

Ninety-six  Model,  we  mean  I 

sterling; 
bicycles ' 

NEED  NO  REPAIRS 

"Built  like  a  watch" 

You  will  want  our  Ntw  Catalog 

STERLING  CYCLE  WORKS 

27«7^278WafaashAvaiae 
OiicA^ 


Do  Yon  Play  Cards? 


Ridden  by  the  EIHe 


Elegant  In  Design, 

Superb  In  Finish. 

The  aana  of  perfection  In  cycle  constnictlan. 

Art  calalopH  dMcrlUnf  tadiM'  ud  gcotlMMB't  ■ 

INDIANA  BICYCLE  CO.,  ^-- 


J°--°FREE 

OurtOUVENIROAME  COUMTER 
d,la  fra*  b7  DMll. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INa 


For  40c.  a  Gallon  coroon^.h^coon 

you  can  buy  some  of  the  most  beautiful, 
" weatherbeaten  brown"  shades  of 

Cabot's  Creosote  Shingle  Stains,  "| 

others  at  60  or  75c.     Good  ,iaint  costs  $1.25,  '- 

and  the  best  paint  is  not  fit  for  shingles — it 

seals  the  pores,  and  the  inner  moisture  rots 

the  wood.     Creosote  tans  the  albuminous  part  of  the  wood  and  makes  it  everlastii^. 

StnJ  Jor  Sampla  of  21  SMaJii  m  IVotd  a*d  Cthred  Stttcka  0/ Homa. 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  5ole  Manufacturer,  80  Kllby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
AgenU  ■!  all  Central  Potnt*. 


:ase  Piano  Co. 


FACTOKY  AMD  WAREROOMS: 
316-322  West  43d   St.,  New  York. 

Chicago  House  ;  248  Wabash  Ave, 
J»L  STEINERT  &  SONS  CO., 

Representatives  for  the  New  England  States, 


Historical  Homes. 

An  attractive 
home  is  not  a 
matter  ot  lavish 
expenditure,  but 
rather  of  wise 
selec*ion.  For 
Bed  Room,  Din- 
ing Room,  Hall 
and  Library 
there  is  nothing 
so    effective    as 

famous  furni- 
ture designs  of 
tbe  early  cen- 

Made  in  old 
Mahogany  and 
Flemish  Oak,  the  feeling  Is  preserved  with 
durability  added.  There  is  a  warmthof  refine- 
ment in  our  Antique  reproductions.  The;!;  area 
memorable  history  in  wood,  antiquity  utilized. 


B»  turt  and  atk  j/our  dtaltr  for  "  Berkty  *  Oay 
Anaqua."  "Bt*torj/tnFumUuTt,or  Boa  to  F>trn.lA 
a  Home,"  mailtdjrte. 

BERKEV  &  QAV  FURNITURE  CO., 

ORANO  RAPIDS,  MtCn.,  U.  9,  A. 


^THE    FQRV^r:;ADVCRTI3Eg~(:| 

The  Duplex  Safety  Saddle. 


Ihabulr.  SecradlT.Tbaircight ofliis body ii not bonw 
Iwo  puucular  piUBa,bul  the  iprinn  are  ID  bent  and 
U  tlwyirield  in  every  dinoioD,  udiindetprewin  cht 
centre  lc»p  firvt  recdirei  th< 


pominel  of  tbe  DupLeiiBuppgrtapairsEhc, 
—ii  don  not  even  uucb  &m  body.  Tbe 
boUowing  out  of  Ibe  uddle  under  vcight 


KR 


!^r. 


fnUoroi 

an  incli  llLick."^i>  ma'l.eia 


ellndit 


%^ 


Suldle  without  extra  chaxige. 
Send  for  iUuitnted  nad  dcKnpiiTe  i-trciuar,  conn 

Duplex  Saddle  Co., 

THE  ROOKERY,  CH 


The  finest  Cocoa  Beans  are  of  a  reddish 
brown  color. 

Blocker's 
Dutch  Cocoa 

either  in  the  tin  or  prepared  in  the  cup  is  reddish 
brown,  which  proclaims  its  purity.  Cocoa  of  any- 
other  color  indicates  either  an  inferior  grade  of 
bean,  or  adulteration  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

A  Sample  of  Blocker's  Cocoa  (enough  for  two  cups)  will  be 
sent  for  two  cents  to  pay  postage.     Address 

Franco-American  Food  Company, 

Sole  Virholesale  Agents  for  the  United  States, 

P.  O.  Box  1  50,  New  York. 


;;XTHr^    f^QRV>r^DVERTI3ER~S3 


Half  the  fun  of  getting  up  in  the  morning  is  in  washing 
with  Pears'  Soap.      Genuine  Pears' — genuine  fun. 

Pears'  m;ikfs  the  skin  clear  and  lieaiitiful,  A  fat  soap  greases  the  skin,  an 
alkali  snap  makes  it  red  and  rough,  i'ears'  is  nothing  but  soap,  no  fat  or  alkali 
in  it.  All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists.  There  are  soaps  offered  as 
substitutes  which  are  dangerous — lie  sure  you  get 

Pears'  Soao 


WRITERS  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  FORUM. 


Professor  Charles  Euot  Norton  (Some  Afmects  of  Civilization  in 
America),  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1827,  eraduat^d  from  Harvard  in  1846,  and 
was  editor,  with  James  Russell  Lowell,  of  flie  **  North  American  Review,"  1864- 
68.      He  is  professor  of  the  History  of  Art  at  Harvard  University. 

Professor  J.  IiAURENCB  Laughlix  (Our  Monetary  Programme),  bom  in 
DeerHeld,  O.,  in  1850,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1873,  where  he  became 
instructor  in  Political  Economy  and  later  assistant'  professor.  He  is  now  head 
professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  (Vtcioria,  Queen  and  Empress),  an  English  poet,  journalist, 
and  Orientalist,  was  bom  in  1831.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College  (London) 
and  at  Oxford,  became  principal  of  the  Government  Sanskrit  College  at  Pune, 
India,  and  later  served  on  the  staff  of  the  London  '*  Daily  Telegraph.  Among 
his  poems  are  **  Light  of  Asia,"  **  Light  of  the  World,"  etc. 

M.  Henry  Houssate  (The  French  Academy\  French  historian  and  critic,  son 
of  Ars<§ne  Houssaye,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1848.  His  chief  work  is  **  Histoire  d* 
Alcibiade  et  de  la  r6publique  ath^nienne,  etc." 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hughes  {The  Stage  from  a  Clergyman's  Standpoint)  com- 
menced his  ministry  in  England,  having  l)een  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
He  went  to  India  in  1864  and  was  chaplain  and  missionary  at  Peshawar  for 
twenty  years.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Punjab  University,  and  holds  a  degree  by 
letters  patent  from  the  Queen  for  his  oriental  scholarship.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  "Dictionary  of  Islam,"  '*Ruhainah,  a  Story  of 'Afghan  Life,"  and  other 
works.  He  has  resided  in  this  country  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  is  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (Protestant  Episcopal),  New  York. 

Professor  Theodore  S.  Woolsey  (The  President's  Monroe  Doctrine),  son  of 
Tlieodore  Dwiglit  Woolsey  (late  President  of  Yale  College),  was  giuduated  from 
Yale  in  1872.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  professor  of  International  Law  in  Yale 
Law  School,  and  he  has  edited  Pomeroy's  and  Woolsey's  treatises  upon  Inter- 
national Law. 

Hoi^.  Oscar  S.  Straus  (Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine),  bom  in 
1850,  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1871,  and  from  the  Law  School  in 
1873.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Turkey  under  Mr.  Cleveland's  former 
Administration,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  successful  diplomat.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  special  committee  on  the  Venezuelan  question  appointed  by  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  the  author  of  **  The  Origin  of  the  Re- 
publican Form  of  Government  in  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  of  a  life  of 
Roger  Williams. 

Mr.  Isaac  L.  Rice  (The  Duty  of  Congress),  bom  in  1850,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  taking  the  International  and  Constitutional  Law  prizes. 
He  was  a  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Political  Science  and  in  the  Law  School  of 
Columbia  College  from  1883  to  1886.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Rice  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  questions  of  constitutional  and  international  law. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane  ("  German  Americans  "  and  the  Lord's 
Day),  bom  in  Boston  1832,  is  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Albany,  and  is  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  William  Steinway  (T7ie  Heine-Fountain  Controversy),  was  bom  in 
Germany  in  1836.  In  1850  he  came  to  America,  and  joined  his  father  and 
brothers  in  forming  the  house  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  piano  manufacturers. 

Professor  William  Thompson  Sedgwick  (Notable  Sanitary  Experimentsin 
Massachusetts),  born  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1855,  was  educated  at  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  of  Ytde  University  (1877).  He  was  a  Fellow  in  Biology  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1879,  becoming  Assistant  in  1880  and  Associate, 
1881-1883.  Since  1883  he  has  been  professor  of  Biology  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  since  1888  Chief  Biologist  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Massachusetts.  Professor  Sedgwick  is  a  recognized  authority  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  sanitary  science. 


Recalled  Stormy  Times. 

"Well,  that  looks  natural,"  said  the  old  soldier,  looking  at  a  can  of  con- 
densed milk  on  the  breakfast  table  in  place  of  the  ordinary  milk  that  failed  on 
account  of  the  storm.  **  It's  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  we  used  during 
the  war." 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  CVvWdTetv,  «\\q  %«cve  them  Castoria. 
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If  you  want  a  sure  relief  for 
pains  in  the  back,  side,  chest, 
or  limbs,  use  an 

Allcock's 

Porous  Plaster 


Bear  in  Mind — Not  one  of 
the  host  of  counterfeits  and 
imitations   is   as    good   as   the 


genume. 


For 

Dandruff 

Chafins:,  Itching:, 

CHAPPED    5KIN 

and  Odors  fi^tmi  Perspiratioii, 

use  that  delightful  balsamic  cleanser  and 

Antiseptic, 

Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

"Wonderfully  soothing  and  healing."    f 
journal  cf  Healthy  New  York 

"  Excellent  in  dandrufif,  chafing,  and  itch- 
ing."— Medical  and  Surg.  Reporter^  Phila. 

*'  It  leaves  the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and  sup- 
ple.    A  luxury  for  shampooing." 

— Medical  Standard^  Chicago. 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Nervous  prostration. 

.  -  Menta.1  Depression. 

INerVOUS  Dyspepsia. 

Mental  Failure. 

Freligh's  Tonic 

(A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant) 

will  cure  when  everything  else  has  failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed 
now,  and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000  Physicians,  Sample 
by  mail  25c.,  ten  days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  $1  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 

CONCENTRATED,    PROMPT,    POWERFTJI,. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full  directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any  address. 

/  O.    Woodruff  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street^  New  York  City, 

Formula    on    Every^Bottle. 


^THf^    PoRVK-^^DV-ERTiaER-g 


TRUST  HIM. 

"W^OU  want  ScoTT'S  Emulsion.  If  you  ask 
your  druggist  for  it  and  get  it — you  can  trust 
that  man.  But  if  he  offers  you  "sometliing  just 
as  good,"  he  will  do  the  same  wlien  your  doctor 
writes  a  prescription  for  which  lie  wants  to  get  a 
special  effect — play  the  game  of  life  and  death  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  cents  more  profit.  You  can't  trust 
that  man.  Get  wlut  you  ask  for,  and  pay  for, 
whether  it  is 

Scbtl^  6imikiCTU 

or  anything  else.    A  50-cent  bottle  may  be  enough 
to  stop  your  coug^  ot  W?  ■"jwit  baby. 


i :  You  can  get  your  skin  as  tough 
as  leather  with  strong  alka- 
line soap,  or  you  can  keep 
it  as  soft  as  velvet  with  one 
gentle  in  its  action  like 

VINOLIA 


VINOLIA  SOAP, 

i    15  cts.,  30  cts.,  25  cts.,  35  cts.,  85  cts. 


2^«^«^*«^%' 


PER    TABLET. 
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^TME    FoRVTvQ^DVT'R'riSER^ 


"^THE    rQRV>OvDVERTI3ER~{^ 

V  ^^  Indorsed,  EBEN  D.  JORDAN.  "* 

Booth's  Pocket 
Inhaler  Outfit, 
by  mail,  $1.00 


ICim  Jordui,  lUnh  «  i;a,|  f 

>■  Bin:  « 

liad  cauirr*  far  rwBUy  tnart,  a»d  (W  j 

Hd  III  i»u  grmi  oiaMuAnnn  /  tut-  4 
UJear/uUg.  A  scKMigd  b>  ov  Mrval;  « 
tiutamitr  imit  Oi  mit  tmovik  carda»n»m  "s 
u.  or  WDM  MHTk  trtalA  BarUtr.  I  '% 
U  MM  liM  ten*  mr  nwiia  dSmd.  I  j 
rl^Jr/^  mohM*  J 
d.  /diuwiifiaiaoii  2 
Ur.KbaiD.lonktH.  J 

J  C  B.  GlBSOtr.       5 


iHS;iHjY^ji| 


5  TAf  Auilralian  "Dry  Air"  Triatmmt  of 

\     Asthma,  Bronchitis,   Catarrh, 
\     Coughs,  Colds,  Laryngitis,  Etc. 

J                                                                       Bbooklvs,  N.  v.,  Fcbruar)'  S,  1895-  I  ihrauih  Vhe"i™e."lt'ls'Bi<il^ticrdel  S 

T  Mv  Dear  Sih  :  lijjhtful  lu  inhale,  and  tcivoi  immMilMe  Z 

X        The  Pockei  Inhaler  »-ori«  Hke  a  charm.    The  firsi  iiiluilaiion  ([bv«  rchcf.  I  relief,    Cornulwiion  and  irial  frw.  -        J 

•  nil  a^ltsting  to  humaiity.cnd  I  am  lorry  it  is  wt  biltir  ktivT^.    ladd  pocket   iBlwIcr  Ootlll.  CoMpM*.  • 


HvodMl  is  a  pnr«1y  vcgeubie  mA\-  < 
seplic,  and  dcslroys  the  KCiniB  which  ^ 
rausediwaacinlhe  respiraloryorBBm.  I 
I  The  air,  charKcd  wilh  HyOMd,  &  in-  J 
'  hal«1  al  the  m<>u1h.and,Bflerpenneal-  V 
r-celis.  is  exinled  4 


FARRAR,  D.D. 


,  -y  Mail,  SI.IM,  consitlinjE  or  porVd  * 
inhaler,  made  of  dendoriied  tiard  rub-  « 
her  (benutirully  polished),  a  badle  of  S 

'  Hyomci.adrouner.andfnlldirKlionB  X 
for  using.    If  yon  ate  itill  slieplLcal,  5 

!  R.  T.  BOOTH,  18  East  20th  St.,  New  York  ;  SS.'fl.rli'SiT.li"''""  "■"  S 

&  <MeiiiHii  thit  Ti>iL->'in<.i  I       Are  yoa  open  to  cmvktion  ?  Jt 

r//H  BEST  QUALITY  of  Ture  Rye 

IVbiskey  made,  and  brings  in  tbe 

market  tbe  bigbest  price. 


Bottled   at    tbe    Distillery,   witb   an 

Absolute  Guaranty  of  Purity  and 

Original  Condition. 


Packed  in  Square  'Hetties. 


Specially  Valuable  for  tMedieinal  Use. 

>  >  A^ 

COOK  &  BERNHEIMER  COMPANY, 

NE^VL/    YORK, 


QRVTvy  ^  A  DVE  R  XI  SB  R- 


^  Charles  5cribner's  Sons'  New  Books.  ^ 

THE  LOVB  AFFAIRS  OF  A  BIBLIOMANIAC.     By  Eugene  Field.    z2mo.  $1.35.  ^^ 

The  charming  literary  quality  and  intimate  personal  tone  of  this  new  book  will  endear  it  to  all  of  Mr.  Fidd't  «  «  .«• 

many  admirers.    It  is  dehghtfidly  original  in  conception,  treating  in  mn  autobiographical  form  of  such  inviting  •\i'* 

topics  as  the  Luxury  of  Reading  in  Bed,  the  Mania  of  Book  Collecting,  Ballads  and  their  Makers,  Booksellen  fVi^ 

mnd  Printen.  Old  and  New.  the  Badllus  librorum.  die  Pleasures  of  Eztrarillustration.  etc.  ••  .•• 


•  •/ 


•  •?  •• 


•  •?•• 


Field.    Beautifully  illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  Gareett.    Square  i2mo,  $3.00. 

WANDERING  HEATH.  Stories,  Studies,  and  Sketches.   By  "  Q."  (Arthur  T.  Quiller-Couch). 
x6mo,  $1.35. 

These  stories,  by  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  individual  of  the  young  English  authors,  are  Cornwall  in 
•cene  and  character.    They  are  varied,  some  humorous,  some  pathetic,  and  are  sketchy  and  e£fective. 

THB  IVORY  SERIES.    Fiction  by  popular  authors,  published  in  dainty,  uniform  style. 

I  A.    A  Love  Story.    By  "  Q."    x6mo,  75  cents. 

AMOS  JUDD.    A  NoveL    By  J.  A.  Mitchbll,  editor  of  Li^.    Second  Ediiicn,    x6mo,  75  cents. 


I  A.    A  Love  Story.    By  "  Q."    z6mo,  75  cents. 
"      -     lyj.  A.  Mi 

THB  SUICIDE  CLUB.    By  Robbkt  Louis  Stevenson.    x6mo,  75  cents. 


_  _      THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE.    By  George  Meredith.    2  vols.    lamo,  $2.50. 

t  •  f»*  "  Mr.  Meredith's  superb  mastery  of  character  and  incident  is  wonderfuUy  distinct  in  this  book.     It  will  sund 

forth  as  hb  best  piece  of  work  — as  a  masterpiece  among  the  world's  great  novels."— >  Boston  Herald. 

THE  MODERN  POSTER.  By  Ars&ne  Alexandre.  M.  H.  Spielmann.  H.  C.  Bunner. 
and  August  Jaccaci.  With  upward  of  60  illustrations.  But  1000  numbered  copies  are 
printed.    The  first  250  on  Japan  paper.  $6.00  net;  750  on  enameled  paper,  $3.00  net. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  the  poster  designed  by  Will  H.  Bradley,  of  which  only  zooo  are  printed, 
one  for  each  volume,  and  all  numbered. 

THE  POOR  IN  GREAT  CITIES.    Their  Problems  and  What  is  Doing  to  Solve  Them.    Bv 
Walter  Besant,  Oscar  Craig.  W.  T.  Elsing.  Willard  Parsons.  J.  Kirkland,  J.  w. 
Mario,  J.  A.  Riis.  E.  R.  Spearman.  W.  J.  Tucker.  R.  A.  Woods.      With  Appendix  on 
^  Tenement-House  Building  by  Ernest  Flagg.    Illustrated.    8vo.  $3.00. 


CONSTANTINOPLE.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford.     Illustrated  by  E.  L.  Weeks. ,  Sq.  lamo, 

..hx       *^-5*^ 

^1^  "  It  shows  Mr.  Crawford  at  his  best.     He  carries  the  readei'  straight  to  the  Extern  city.     The  iQustntions 

jm^  are  spirited  and  picturesque." — N.  V.  Tribune, 

yfi      REFLECTIONS  AND  COMMENTS,  1865-1895.    By  E.  L.  Godkin,  8vo.  $2.00. 

"  Mr.  Godkin  is  fearless  in  expression,  virile  in  treatment,  and  of  impartial,  honest  vision.     His  book  is  both 
helpful  and  stimulating  in  its  truths." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


••?•:       DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS.    Their  Relation  to  Man  and  to  his  Advancement  in  Civiliza- 
MU  tion.    By  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler.    Profusely  illustrated.    8vo.  $2.50. 


^_^        WOMEN  OF  COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  TIMES.     A  Scries  designed  to 
^flftf  portray  the  lives  and  the  times  of  the  eminent  women  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods. 

J»«f  ••  The  first  volume,  now  ready,  is  on  Margaret  Winthrop,  and  written  by  Mrs.  Alice  Morse 

Earle.     Z2mo,  $1.25. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


and  Printers,  Old  and  New,  the  Badllus  Librorum.  die  Pleasures  of  Eztrarillustration,  etc.  ••  ••• 

Just  Published — Echoes  from  the  Sabine  Farm.     By  Eugene  and  Roswbll  Martin      IaI 


••V/C 


A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    New  Edition, 
Profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson.    lamo,  $1.50. 

"An  edition  to  be  recommended  in  every  way.  An  artist  possessing  a  eracelul  £Emcy  and  a  sure  decoFative 
MQse  has  supplied  a  profusion  of  illustrations.    The  Ietter>press  is  beautifiiL"— JV.  Y.  Evening  Poet 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE  in  Italy.  Greece,  and  the  Levant.     Edited  by  W.  P. 

P.  Longfellow.     With  12  full-page  photogravure  plates  and  over  250  text  illustrations.      ^ 
Edidon  limited  to  500  copies.    Quarto,  decorated  parchment  binding,  $25.00  net.  •>( 

"  It  will  fill  at  once  and  permanently  an  important  place  in  the  literature  of  its  subject  No  work  has  hither- 
to existed  in  English  which  provided  quite  the  resource  which  is  here  presented,  nor  indeed  is  there  any  con- 
tinental publicatton  which  fulfils  exactly  similar  conditions.  Its  magnincently  printed  pages  ofier  a  jumdous 
nungUng  of  both  lay  and  professional  qualities.'*— >  A^  Y,  THbufU. 

CORREQQIO,  his  Life,  his  Friends,  and  his  Time.    By  Dr.  Corrado  Ricci.    With  16  fiill-page 
photogravure  plates  and  over  aoo  text  illustrations.    Royal  8vo.  $12.00  net. 

LITTLE  RIVERS.    By  Henry  Van  Dyke.    Profusely  illustrated.    i2mo,  $2.00. 

'*  A  series  of  angUng  sketches  on  a  more  serious  background,  woriced  into  a  combination  so  simjple  and 
^  charming,  and  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  pastoral  scenes,  as  to  make  it  sure  to  become  a  classic."—  The  Nation, 


j^lHE    r-ORV7>\-y^^VERT13Eg^ 


Thepbrum 


The  men  who  write  for  The  Forum  include  the 
best  economic  thinkers,  financial  experts,  and  captains 
of  industry.  When  a  great  business  crisis  occurs,  or 
tariff  complications  arise,  or  a  financial  heresy  is  to 
be  stamped  out,  or  some  great  scheme  of  public 
works  is  to  be  brought  to  popular  notice, — the  men 
whose  opinions  determine  public  action  state  them 
in  The  Forum.  Its  discussions  of  political,  educa- 
tional, and  labor  problems  appeal  to  the  citizens  as 
distinguished  from  the  purely  business  man.  In 
addition,  The  Forum  gives  space  to  religion,  litera- 
ture, music,  art,  and  the  drama  ;  and  these  topics, 
together  with  articles  by  women,  for  women,  about 
women,  make  its  pages  interesting  and  instructive 
to  all  members  of  the  family. 

A  year's  reading  of  The  Forum  is  a  liberal 
education. 

Its  price — 25  cents  a  copy»  $3  a  year — com- 
mends it  to  all  purses  and  makes  it  the  cheapest 
Review  in  the  world. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1 1 1  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Memory 


MEMORY  LIBRARY  ^43  BROADWAY  HEWYOWC 

|SfuMTANGWGES~ 

iSmi")";  '    "  f  he'bosentlia!  Method 


Trees  ■  Shrubs  ■  Rhododendrons 
Roses  ■  Hardy  PerenniaU 


than  we  of  [ar  and  ni 


/    vi^on^  Copying,  DupwL      All 

Aathor  aod  PnbUfbr. 

__  Rcfenacai     Noah    Bmb. 

ico,  KDd  ttUDp  to      WM.  A. 


PLAYSI 


Dialosni^s.  Speakem,  for  School,  Clu 
—a  Parlor.     CMlaloKue  frw. 

S.  Dsniun,  Publisher,  Clilca^,  I) 


n 

1^1 


GOOD  NEWS 

_Xe„  LAPiEf.^^ 

:brucd  Tsaa,  Csffesa  awl 


-d  about  life 
-ong.     If  you 
knuw  the  Irulh.seod  tor 
and  Wli)-,"  issued  by  the 
,__      rK>:i     Mutual    I.ifk,    g^i-.i  S 
Abb     Chestnut    Street,    Philadelphia. 


Bkhinr  Powder,  ud  k..       

"  ■"■-■«■  Mom  Row  China  Tea  S«,Dii»- 
.  ...   .  lid  Bud  Mob  Rok  Toilet  Scl- 

s  Lamp.  Ciiier.  or  Webiwr'a  Dicliooarjr.    For  pu. 

">       THE  fiREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CD.. 

Ig.  }i  and  33  Vatj  St.,  New  Yetk. 


PAY 
POST 


0.  L.  DOWD't  HEALTH  EXERCISER 

Fnr  Gentl.m.n,  Ladira.  Youtbi;  athlete  or  in- 


s56::s,"K5,!3:» 


°[™!^dd™' 


^The  Qlcbe  FitlnE  Syi 


he  S'obTco.'ii'iss;- 


ONUMENTS. 

>ecisinn  should  be  mnHe  nt 


SOUiEdkian,  post-paid  (or  35c.  (oratamps.) 

THE  HUMAN  HAIR, 

—         FallHf'ff.  Tiiru-.(lrav,  and  theRraiedv. 
r.it,  HaRI.F.Y  FAKKtR.  F.R  A.S. 
l.,oN(i  S  Co..  inra  An-b  yt..  Philada..  Po. 


Wii 


TRUSCOTT  BOAT  MFO. 


Ideal  Spi1ii|^Bed^Sj;j;:jr.|i]VX3 


rBr».M'rM|C<!.. 


NO  MORE  GRAY  HMR 


{EVERYONE] 


tntti  and  priced.  Stock  Is  furv 

null  a  unecialty.  LarsiHpeclmena  by  expretis 
or  freiL'ht.  Lowest  Freight  rates.  Special 
■  Oirer-za  Choice  Pnlnn  «  CdeliviTed  fTuc)  or 
J  of  mocH  larRer  size  for  SI.  lo  Fine  Decora- 
tjve  l>lBiits,  il.    ^Hdta-aay. 


MENNEN'Sig^ 


LlLl,        Poii^ 

.ji,    Rcmore*  Blutchci,  Pini. 

Sa  and  Tun,  makei  ibe  ;kia  smuuib  iiiid  hEilIhy.    Te- 
jhtful  flfier  shavipff.     iJccornEtd  Tin  Box.    SprinL:<^r 

\rriT^\  T^p.  f"id  by  Dnigci™ or  =,»!;</(.(  =5 

I  rntfc  1    ccnll.    (Name  ihra  paper.)    Simple  by  iii... I. 

Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


HEART 


WLH    MIDIOAL   *B8' 


,hZnE*jF„!iFHEE  :.r;rxi 


ITOPSY  iiCOLDFffiT 


,  Blair's  Pills 

\  QrMt  EnKiJih  Remedy  for 

i  GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM. 

wias,jps!a! 


RE-MAIMWALL.  liotk>sn,!(>: 


"  THRIFT  IS  A  GOOD  REVENUE."    GREAT  SAVING  RESULTS 
FROM  CLEANLINESS  AND 


[the    rQR\rT^^KoVnRTlS>ER^ 
T^5..-*«_  REDUCED  from  $8.00  to  $6.00  a  year. 


WoRLDiS 


UEas 


mmanded  It 


coNTniBun  TO  imki  this  periodical 

Encyclopedic  in  Scope,  Character,  Completeness,  Comprehensiveness 

Every  tntalllsent  roader  will  find  In 

THE   LIVING  AQE 

Food  to  Nourish,  Stimulate,  and    Inspire  Thought. 

Tha  ablast  and  briBhtaat  mi 
or  the  world  have  read  and 
during  rriore  than  half  a  century.     _     _     _ 
"Exhaustive  Reviews  of  recent  publications,  the  latest  results  of  ScientlHc  Research, 
Biographical  Sketches  of  eminent  characters,  Travel,  Exploration,  Literary  CrItlcUm, 
and  every  phase  of  Culture  and  Progress  in  Europe   Fiction  and  Choice  Poetry  —  all 
«he»em«keup  THE  LIVINQ  AQE.."—F-.vfningBulUiin,PhilB. 

A  Weehlf  Magazine,  It  gEves  more  than  Three  and  a  Qnarter  ThonMud 
double  column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  volume*. 

^^Sub«ripUon    REDUCED  *T<,m  $8.00  to  $6.00  a  year. 
Thia  makes  Tha  Living  Age  abaolutely  the  cheapaat  magazine  publlehed. 

CLUB  RATES.    For  tS.OO  The  Ln-IHO  AoE  and  any  one  ol  tbc  Amarican  tlOO  monttaHes;  or  for  %M» 
Tam  LIVIND  AOB  and  any  one  of  Ibc  t3  00  monlhlleB,  will  be  sent  for  a  fear,  post-paid. 
JbUeafOTClnbblDgTHKLlviBO  AQKitUhoUicrperlodlcBlsiriU  be  aentoo  application. 

AddwM.  VAT\t\A,  &.  Cft.s  V.Q.ftwt  5206,  Boston. 


5:mE    rQRV7vVy«;^VERTI3ER~Ja^ 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  TOURS. 

ALL  TRAVELLINa  EXPehlSES  INCLUDED. 

A  piny  will  lejivE  New  York,  SatHTday,  Mareb  Ji,  lor  ■ 

Tour  through  SPAIN,  PORTUQAL,  FRANCE,  BELQIUM  ft  ENGLAND. 

vilh  vitiu  to  GibnlUT,  Rondo^  Scvllk  Murine  the  Hnly  Week  Ccnmoniali},  MtlMfi, 
annada.  Cordova.  Madrid,  The  EmuHal,  Toledo,  Llibm,  Oporto.  Bnci,  SiUnuuica, 
Biirriu,  Paris,  BroHel*,  Antwerp,  LondBD,  widoiWpUaiodnicicM. 


A  pajly  will  Ic^vt  New 


Tour  through  SOUTHERN  EUROPE, 

tended  round  of  Sonthem  France  <t>io  Sivlen!,  Italy,  <lraccc,  1%* 
.  Bulgaria.  Scrvla.  BoinU.  Hamvovlna,  Aiutrla-Hunnry,  Oct. 

Rome,  Naplei,  Coifu,  Alheas 


,.._. , ,___. , ,P»ri«,Lot___, 

Other  Toor*  thraagb  Earopc— May  16,  Uay  »,  June  ao,  and  Ji 
Calllornla  Tourt-Jin.  7,  J»n,  aj,  Feb.^  Feb.  ii.Td..  14,  Marct 
Florida  Toura- Tas.  10,  Jan.  u^tb.  6, 14,  ud  t8. 


MHtcofoar*— Tin.  uandFebVit.    Second  tow  to  Japai 
Indcpcadant  Railroad  and  Steanwhlp  Tlckati  to  all  tnln 

Send  Cur  descriptive  book,  mcntioiuDe  ihe  panicuUu 
RAYnOND&WnrrCOMB,  JI  Ea     ~  '   " 

J96  Waihington  St.,  Bo«too,  Ms 


:n(h  St..  Uncoln  Bdi.,  Union  Sg.,  N.  Y 

■a  Soulh  Tenth  Si.,  PEiladeLphLa.  Pa. 


A  FIESTA  DE  LOS  ANGELES 


0I>' 


THE  AMIU  CElEIIATiai  OF  tOBTHEIH  eALIFOIHIA  All  THE  UHTHWEST 
UNIQUE 


CHARACTERISTIC 
BEAUTIFUL 


IntenstiiiE  day  parade  of  Spanish  CabaU 

leros,    Mexican    Vaqueros,    Indian    and 

Chinese.      Magnificent  night  pageant  of 

"The  Lands  of  the  Sun."     A  carnival  of 

30,000  maskers.     A  beautiful  floral  parade 

of  300  equipages  covered  with  Cngrant 

blossoms,  worked  out  in  unique  designs— impossible  elsewhere  on  the  continent 

outside  of  sunny  Southern  California.    The  railroads  offer  every  facility  for  a 

delightful  trip  to  the  coast.    Local  rates  greatly  reduced.    Ample  hotel  accom- 

modatioDS  at  low  rates. 

For  iDtormatlon  about  La  Fiesta,  or  on  Soutbem  Colltoraia,  oddresn,  with  stamp, 
G.  U.  WlUard.  SftcreUry  Chamber  ot  Cominprce.  Lo«  AitKules,  Caliromla. 

One  Thousand  Dolleirs 

IN    CASH    PRIZES 

To  New  York  Ledger  Readers. 

In  No.  38  of  tho  New  York  Lfdffr-r,  tinted  Pppt 
K,  we  begin  a  woaderlully  lulcrviillutc  niory 
entllLed 

The  Ufslerf  of  the  Ina  by  Ihe  Shor?. 


a  Flor 


r  Wnrdca 


AuOor  of  "  The  lib 
ThB  InlercBt  la  contered  on  a  deep  and 
pmzllDS  mjHtery.  The  absorblne  faacinikllou 
whlub  IB  Klveu  to  ttiln  mory  on  ulooiiuI  of  [lie 
myilery  has  led  the  odtlora  ot  (lie  Irdgrr  U>  niuke 
the  oner  ot  9t,000  to  Csek  Prisca,  to  lie 
awarded  to  the  parttea/fcK  sencUiiK  us  either  the 
true  eiplAU  at  loll  of  Iho  iDvatery  or  the  eiplana- 
.. .._. -'otho-         -  ■   - 


The  money  will  he  divided  luto  3t(  prtzcB  as 

One  prize  of $600 $500 

Fivepmesof 60 250 

1^  prizes  of Ifi 150 

Twenty  prizes  oT. . .      5 100 

$1,000 

Please  mmpmber  that  Ihla  •t,OO0  In  f'uh 
Pvlara  will  be  awordril.  divided  lu  nbovo.  rvcu 


L,  the  36  €■■■• 


(•rlaoBwmh<„ 
loceiwnrltr  eorrcec  anawvrg. 

The  renders  of  the  y,ri)|/er  conipetlDg  forlliose 
I^nnh  Priara  cnii  send  in  na  luiiiir  explauutlmia 
it  tho  niyalery  as  they  wbih.  bur  tath  eijilana- 
ion  m  atl  bt.  on  a  coupon  lalctn  from  a  npn  of 
he  jVcic  Tort  Lrdgrr. 

The  Sevr  York  Lrdgrr  la  IsbqimI  Blmnllnneoni'ty 
.iin.»i-(i,n  ™m(ry.    nence.  In  order  tobe  fnlr 
B,  the  time  of  ench  eiplannllou 


Inatothri 
I  whkh  lb< 


The  eoDinlrlti  eiplannlien  ef  the  rfiatrl- 
bBlisB  of  Ibixi  Caah  Priaea  will  be  T^maA 
in  Ida.  38  sf  the  Hew  lark  [.rdscr,  dnleJ 
ftrpt.  14lh,  whtrh  coBl>la«  <hp  DprniHK 
rh>pirn  at  "Thti  Bly'iierT  of  the  luu  hy 

Tho  Ltdgrr  Is  fur  sale  liy  all  rewsdcalern.  price 
flvp  ceiua  per  copj-.  Your  newadealcr  will  onler 
It  for  you  It  he  has 


r  yonr  newsdealer  will  ti 
F  Ihe  Ltdgrr  for  one  yonr 
wr  year,  *1  tor  sU  room 


aend  your  money  direct  to  Robert  Bonner's  Stata, 
comer  William  and  fipnice  Bis..  New  York. 

Address  oil  Inquiries  for  Funher  IntonnaUon 
lu  reKunl  to  Ihe  81,000  In  Caah  Friseii  to 


Prize  Story  Editor,  NEW  YORK  LEDQER, 

ROBERT  BONNER'S  SONS,  Publishers,  Ledger  Building;,  New  Yofic 


,^~    \  -pn  praises   sf 

|]®2Z2DoNT1 

fji'^  Over-Half  a  (entury 
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DrH.')ANCHE5.  t 


THE  NEW  LIFE  GIVER. 
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X  Lufge  ^lol/  b/ iuJormiitit^H,  anj /ith'il  frL-f-i 

X    Dfi.  H.  SANCHE,  DUcoverer  a-nd  Inventor, 
AAA*A* ************ A*  I 


"§weetHome"|oar 


VOU  CAN  HAVE  V 


<"\a"(hautauqua  Desk, 


COMBINATION    E 


YOU  GET 


BOTH  f0''$10.2? 


N  REMIT  (10.00  IP 


WE  WILL  SEND  BOX  AND    EITHER  PREMIU 

4    THIRTY    DAYS'  TRIAL;    IF    SATISFACTORY,  YOU  C 
i,  NOT.  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER. 

The  lARKIN  50AP  MFC- CO- BuFFALo.NY 
Our  offer  fuUy  explained  in  Tnn  TQVxyi,  December  Numhrr. 

NiTF.— u>jfcrtpeT»iiall3r*^'niah»ni^"hhMT,T,iTkm,nf!>ieSMii 


FOR 

Full  Dress 

OH 

Business  Wear 

You  're 

Always  Safe 

In  Buying 

'"  "(^£^"  •"" 
Collars*  Cuffs 

The  Only 

GUARANTEED 

Collars  and  Cuffs  in  the 

WORLD. 

YOUR  OUTFITTER   WILL 
SUPPLY  YOU. 

"  DLSCKIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
tret  by  n 

Cluett,  Coon  &  Co.. 

Factories      -        -     Troy,  N.  Y. 


But  no  illustration  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  (his  splendid  instrument.  Every- 
thing that  a  PERFECT  camera  should  have 
you  uill  find  in  the  PREMO.  It  has  all 
the  good  poinls  of  other  cameras,  with 
many  special  things  of  its  own. 

Send  a  postal  card  for  a  description  of 
it,  and  you  will  readily  understand  why  we 
make  this  statement. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  CO.. 

41  South  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


™  One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  producing  a  clear,  clean  W 

^  skin  and  therefore  a  perfect  complexion,  is  the  use  of  ^ 

ff  ^ — =      <<— --^  "=^  "f 

At  Agreeabk    ^[^I'vnf)^^^    ^^^  ^^  «t 

5  pre..ntte  taken  m    ;^Y  I  „■'-'■  WC*r^-.  Sute,  ^ 

^  season  .«   much     w>'y^+         -^^       _'T-.,     .       pton.  to  th.  Bst,  T 

—  snret    tlun    beHttil       ,      „  .}->  I  ifr-*    >0 /-•>  ana  free  from  object-  ^ 

«  drugs.     A  heiltiiy      <  .,-  i*  L  | Y,',!  W  i  ionable     substances.  ^ 

^  condition  of  the  Kid.       t*t    '   ^^^  .       /K't^   I   Vl' .      1   I  Ph^tl^iinc    rp^om.  ^ 


Heaiiiches,  Racking 
Colds,  or  Fevers. 
Syrup  of  Figs  is 


condition  of  the  Kid-       tJt;  'jfK^    m'M      I    CI  »^  1  P^ysicz 


neys,    Liver   and  •»■••«•    Wttl-'       (^^  f  mend    it.     Millions 

Bowels  is  the  strong--        /■  .      *    -T*      51  '-■■  /  have  found  it  invalu-    ^, 
dT    est  safeguard  against       tf'  able.  Takenregrularly    « 

•      Hddaches,    Racking       U  ■       In  small  doses  its  ef-    W^ 

/        feet  will  give  sat  isfae- 

.    ■''  tion    to    the    most 

^"^  eiadlng. 


J 


r 

It  CAUFORNIA  HG  SYRUP  COMPANY  J 

^pr  For  Sala  by  ail  Druggistt.  V| 


The  Food  Drink 

is  great  nourishment 


There  is  great  nourishment  in  a  single  sip  of 
^NHEUSER-DUSCft^ 


iwirethan  there  is  ina  doien  loaves  (if  bread.     It  is  invaluable  as  a  flesh-builder  and  tonic 
nursing  mothers,  consumptives  and  all  invalids. 

To  be  had  at  a!!  Druggists'  and  Grocers'. 
Prepared  by  ANHEUSER-BUSCH  BREWINQ  ASS'N,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  colored  booklets  and  other  reading  m 


Tpempted 


A  riarvelous    Record 

The  frequent  publication  of  figures  showing  the  transactions  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Companies  of  this  country  has  to  some  extent  familiar- 
ized the  public  mind  with  the  magnitude  of  the  beneficent  work  they 
have  done.  The  following  comprehensive  statement  is  a  revelation  as  to 
■what  has  been  done  by  the  greatest  of  all  the  companies, 

The   Mutual    Life  of  New  York. 


SINCE  IT  WAS  ORGANIZED  IN  1843  IT 


Hks  received  from  its  rolicy-holdeis  more  than 

lias  c:ollectetl  for  fls  Policy-holders  more  iban    . 

Has  paid  to  its  1*01  icy-holders  more  than     . 

Has  paid  for  its  Policy-boldcrs  less  than 

And  iiolds  Invested  for  its  Policy-holders  more  than 


MILLIONS 

OF 
DOLLARS. 


ICHARD  A.  ncCURDY,  Pnsldent. 


ROBERT  A.  aRANNI5S,  Vice-President. 


HARDMAII 
PIANO. 


"The  onty  Piano  which  improves undaruiaga." 
rha  choice  of  the  mott  Intelligent  clattst  «v«ry- 
when.  SO.OOO  in  Use. 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO., 

HARDMAN  HALL, 

Fifth  Avanuo  and  1 9th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  PLKASURB  AND  SAF 

BIOYOLE  RIDINQ 

Dcpmd  larnclT  Dpnn  Ihe  Tire,  iiiil 
on  die  kind  o(  alioo  worn- 


'  Ramhler  Bicycles 


Any  nicTcle  I>oii1er  irill  ■ 


ippiT 


Stndforimr  "C.  tfj.  Tin  IHanual." 


GORHULLV  A  JEPFERY  MPG.  CO. 

Chicimio.     Bo-lnii.     NowYorlc. 
BnoUyD.    Wai'liinicion.     Dcuoli. 


Ivory 
Soap 

It  Floats 

An  experienced  laundress 
will  tell  you  that  shirts  never 
look  as  white  as  when 
washed  with  Ivory  Soap. 


{WALTER  BAKER  H0.,1!]1.- 

'         EstabliBhoU  Dorcbeator,  .Mn=i.,  1789.  J 

Breakfast  Cocoa  J 


'8 
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W^    T%  W  jTy  ^y  i^  PIANOS     Cdebnted  for  the[r  BeBntlfol  Tone, 
L^  m   mm  M   vfl    wW    ~'**"^^^i  AoUoii,I>esIffii,and«n»tDiirabIllt7. 


^V     BOUN 

^^■UNIV.  OF  Ml 

^H       LIBRAfi 

DO  NOT  REMOVE 

OR 
MUTILATE  CARD 

